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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THE  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  republication  of 
this  Volume,   has   been   occasioned   by  my  anxious 
desire  to  avail  myself  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  oppor-* 
tunity  of  revision  which  has  been  afforded  to  me.     When 
I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  older  Classical 
Philology,  in  all  its  applications,  with  the  new  science  of 
comparative  grammar,  I  felt  that  the  novelty  and  import- 
ance of  the  design  would  excuse  many  faults  in  the  execu-i 
tion;  and  though  I  might  have  known  that,  in  entering  upon 
investigations  of  a  more   extensive    character  than  had 
been  previously  attempted  by  any  Scholar,  I  had  engaged 
in  an  undertakings  in  which  no  one  writer  could  hope  to 
accomplish  every  thing  by  a  single  effort,  I  had  yet  reason 
to  feel  all  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  linguistic 
principles    maintained  in  this  book,  and   was  convinced 
that   I   had   succeeded   in    explaining  many  phenomena 
of  inflected   language  in  general,    and   had   contributed 
some  important  additions  to  the  various  departments  of 
Greek  scholarship  in   particular.     But  while   these   con- 
siderations encouraged  the  first  publication  of  this  book, 
as   the  original  work  of  a  young  author,   they  do   not 
diminish  the  responsibilities  connected  with   its   revision 
at  a  more  mature   age :  and  as  I  no  longer  ei\joy  the 
happy  leisure  which  enabled  me  to  compose  the  follow- 
ing pages  in  the  first  instance,   I   have   thought   it  my 
duty  to  postpone  the  second   edition   until  I   had   com- 
pleted that  general  review  of  the  whole  subject  which  its 
importance  seemed  to  demand. 
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A  careful  study  of  recent  philology  has  enabled  me  to 
see  that  this  work  has  been  by  no  means  superseded  by 
any  or  all  of  the  treatises  which  have  appeared  since  its 
first  publication ;  and  though  I  have  found  much  to  add*, 
there  was  little  to  cancel,  and  nothing  of  importance  to 
retract.  Besides,  some  respect  seemed  to  be  due  to  those 
who  had  bestowed  the  sanction  of  their  approval  on  the 
former  edition ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  re-write  the  book,  or  to  re-* 
arrange  the  materials.  My  wish  has  rather  been  to  carry 
out  my  original  plan  in  regard  to  this  volume,  and  to 
make  it  as  much  better  in  all  particulars,  as  it  might 
have  been,  if  I  had  possessed  ten  years  ago  all  the 
additional  knowledge  and  experience,  which  I  have  beeu 
endeavouring  to  acquire  in  that  interval  of  time. 

The  general  design  of  this  work  was  sufficiently  ex* 
plained  in  the  preface  to  the  former  edition.  As  it  was 
never  intended  to  serve  as  a  merely  elementary  work,  and 
as  it  seemed  desirable  that  students  should  become  fami- 
liar with  the  principles  of  true  philology  at  an  early  age, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  include  among  the  preliminary 
labours  of  this  republication  the  composition  of  a  grammar 
for  the  use  of  learners,  which  contains  a  methodical  expo- 
sition of  the  general  results  of  this  treatise,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  introduction  to  itf.  In  this  larger  work, 
my  object  was  to  throw  off  all  the  trammels  of  a  formal 
and  conventional  exposition,  and  to  write  a  book,  which 
might  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  no  more 
tediousness  than  would  be  caused  by  tiie  same  informa- 
tion  delivered   in   a   series   of  lectures;    and   though  I 


*  Ab  all  digre88ioD8  and  special  details  are  now  printed  in  smaller 
type,  the  additional  matter  in  this  impression  cannot  be  estimated  as  less 
than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  work. 

f  A  eomplete  Ghreek  Chrammarjbr  the  twe  of  Learners,    Lond.  1848. 
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might  have  provided  better  for  a  general  reception  of 
my  views,  if  this  work  had  appeared,  at  first,  in  German 
or  Latin,  I  trust  that  the  oiKelo^  aKpoanj^  has  occasionally 
been  found  among  the  younger  members  of  the  English 
Universities,  on  whose  behalf  I  have  written,  and  in 
whose  cause  my  warmest  sympathies  have  always  been 
enlisted. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  external  relations 
of  this  work  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  sub* 
sequent  progress  of  philology.  At  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance,  the  principles  of  comparative  grammar  were 
scarcely  less  developed  than  they  are  now.  Grimm's 
colossal  undertaking  has  made  no  advance  since  then, 
and  the  two  parts  of  Bopp's  Grammar,  which  have  sub-* 
sequently  been  issued,  have  added  little  or  nothing  to 
the  linguistic  apparatus  derivable  from  his  previous  pub« 
lications.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  of  late  years 
a  more  general  recognition  of  the  truth  of  these  specu- 
lations ;  and  their  claim  to  rank  as  a  branch  of  inductive 
science  has  been  more  fully  admitted;  but  the  method 
of  study  has  not  improved,  and  classical  scholarship  has 
as  yet  participated  very  slightly  in  the  advantages  offered 
by  this  wider  range  of  criticism.  Besides,  an  eager  desire 
for  novelty,  and  the  fascination  of  unexplored  researches, 
have  occasioned,  as  it  appears  to  me,  some  retrogressive 
proceedings  in  philology.  Egyptian  and  Celtic  scholars 
have  led  the  way  in  this  erratic  course,  and  the  divergence 
firom  the  path  of  scientific  grammar  has  been  encouraged 
by  some  views  respecting  the  Chinese  and  other  Turanian 
idioms,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  fallacious.  The 
sincere  admiration  with  which  I  regard  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  must  not  prevent  me  from  including  in  this  ex- 
pression of  dissent  the  theory  which  that  most  estimable 
Scholar  recommended  to  the  British  Association  in  1847:-^ 
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So^eie  5*  ap  taws  fieXriou  elww  Kal  Seii^  iwi  Gwrtiplq,  ye 
Ttji  aXffieias  Kal  rd  oucela  aucupeiv,  aWws  re  Kal  fpiXoaih' 
001/9  oi/raj*  d/i(poiv  yap  ovtoiv  (piXoiv,  oaiov  irporifiaif  Tijp 
aXiiOeiav.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  linguistic  prin- 
ciples, whiqh  are  advocated  in  the  following  pages,  it 
must  be  a  philosophical  paradox  to  maintain  (Brit.  Assoc, 
Bepart,  1847,  p.  299)  that  we  have  a  "  monument  of  ante* 
diluvian  speech"  in  the  Chinese  language,  which,  it  is 
admitted  (p.  284),  has  lost  its  etymology,  and  retains  only 
a  formal  and  meagre  syntax.  It  seems  also  inconsistent 
with  our  psychological  experience  to  hold  that  a  root 
or  crude-form,  with  a  separable  appendage,  is  more  an- 
cient or  original  than  the  complete  etymological  struc- 
ture, which  presents  the  object  of  conception  in  subor- 
dination to  the  thought-forms  of  space  and  time.  Still 
more  inadmissible,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  supposition 
that  a  language,  which — ^like  the  Egyptian — ^has  a  definite 
article,  and  other  purely  syntactical  substitutes  for  an 
enfeebled  etymology,  is  in  a  more  primitive  condition  than 
those  languages,  which — like  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family — still  exhibit  a  perfect  system  of 
inflexions.  We  know  by  positive  experience  that  termi- 
nations of  all  kinds  may  be  worn  out  or  become  insig- 
nificant, and  that,  when  this  takes  place,  various  syntac- 
tical contrivances  are  the  inevitable  results  or  concomi- 
tants of  the  change :  and  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  widest 
researches  to  convince  us  that  this  always  occurs,  when 
conquest  or  migration  has  introduced  a  fusion  of  foreign 
elements.  But  we  have  absolutely  no  single  example  of 
the  converse  state  of  things ;  there  is  no  case,  in  which 
an  etymological  condition  of  language  has  sprung  up  from 
a  crude  series  of  monosyllabic  juxtapositions:  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  make  such  an  assumption 
without  ignoring  the  obviously  scientific  procedure.  Above 
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all,  I  think  that  any  success  in  an  attempt  to  claim  for 
the  Turanian  languages,  and  especially  for  the  Chinese, 
a  principal  or  even  a  representative  position  among  the 
original  developements  of  speech,  must  more  or  less 
weaken  our  belief  in  the  spread  of  the  human  race  from 
one  common  birth-place.  The  division  of  languages  into 
two  great  groups — ^the  Central  and  the  Sporadic — and 
the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  as  a  peculiarly  affected 
member  of  the  latter  class,  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the 
only  course,  which  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  the  problems  suggested  by  modem  Ethnology. 

Continued  experience  and  reflexion  have  convinced 
me  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  task,  which  was 
for  the  first  time  attempted  in  this  work — namely,  the 
prosecution  of  comparative  philology  on  the  safe  and 
ascertained  basis  of  the  old  classical  scholarship.  The 
irov  oTfivai  is  as  much  needed  in  researches  of  this  nature 
as  in  any  branch  of  natural  science.  If  we  are  to  effect 
any  lasting  conquests  in  new  domains  of  philological  specu-> 
lation,  we  must  have  some  established  starting-point,  some 
basis  and  pivot  for  our  operations.  Bopp  could  have  done 
but  little  with  his  Sanscrit,  if  he  had  not  been  preceded 
by  Baynouard  and  Grimm,  whose  grammatical  studies 
rested  on  a  firm  ground-work  of  literary  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  old  languages  of  their  respective  countries. 
But  even  these  great  philologers  did  not  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  weU-trained  classical  Scholar.  The 
very  spirit  of  criticism  lives  in  the  older  department 
of  learning;  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
is  connected  with  all  those  literary  pursuits  which  have 
furnished  a  field  for  the  acutest  intellects  of  Europe 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years ;  and  whatever  laxity 
may  be  observed  elsewhere,  classical  scholarship  is  still 
an  adjunct  of  the  exactest  science  in  the  University  of 
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Cambridge,  where  a  well-contriyed  system  of  Examines 
tions  applies  the  severest  tests  to  the  acquirements  of 
the  young,  and  where  the  amplest  rewards  are  impartially 
adjudged  to  every  marked  display  of  ability  and  learning. 
Belonging  to  that  School,  at  a  time  when  it  flourished  if 
possible  even  more  than  it  does  now,  I  have  felt  that 
wherever  I  have  been  unable  to  grasp  an  imagined  dis- 
covery in  some  wider  field  of  language,  I  have  always 
been  able  to  fall  back  upon  unshaken  reserves  of  classical 
philology ;  and  seeing  the  many  failures  of  those  Sanscrit 
and  Semitic  Scholars,  who  have  borrowed  no  weapons 
from  this  armoury,  I  cannot  but  rcgoice  in  the  good 
fortune  which  enabled  me  to  abstain  from  all  philological 
speculation,  until  I  had  passed  from  the  school  of  Bentley 
and  Person  into  that  of  Buttmann,  K.  O.  Miiller,  and 
Niebuhr. 

My  readers  will  find  that  I  have  abated  none  of  the 
claims,  which  I  originally  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  high 
functions  of  philology;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
these  pretensions  will  receive  more  general  recognition 
now,  than  was  bestowed  upon  them  ten  years  since,  when 
a  writer  in  an  eminent  periodical,  chiefly,  it  seems,  on 
this  account,  pronounced  that  this  work  was  "rather 
eccentric*/'  Such  epithets  neither  surprise  nor  annoy  an 
author  of  any  experience.  We  all  know  how  apt  we  are  to 
bestow  sarcastic  or  doubtful  compliments  upon  those  who 
refuse  to  read  through  the  coloured  glasses,  which  are 
necessary  to  our  impaired,  or,  it  may  be,  originally  feeble 
vision.  If,  however,  it  is  on  account  of  theology  that  the 
paramount  importance  of  grammar  and  criticism  is  to  be 
doubted  or  denied,  I  must  be  content  to  find  myself  in 
perfect  agpreement  with  those  older  writers,  whose  opinions 


*  Quarterlf/  Beview^  VoL  LXIII.  p.  371. 
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I  consider  most  valuable  on  such  a  subject.  Luther 
thought  that  true  theology  was  merely  an  application  of 
grammar*;  Melanchthon  maintained  that  Scripture  could 
not  be  understood  theologically^  unless  it  had  been  pre- 
viously understood  grammatically  f ;  and  Scaliger  said  with 
great  truth,  that  ignorance  of  grammar  was  the  cause  of 
all  religious  differences  |.  Without  adopting  the  position 
of  a  modem  writer,  who  thinks  that  philology  includes  all 
science  except  physiology,  and  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing  that  is  already  discovered^,  I  still  maintain 
that  Criticism  is  the  regulative  science  of  the  present 
age,  when  oiur  great  business  is  to  reconcile  an  increasing 
freedom  of  investigation  with  a  proper  respect  for  trans- 
mitted opinions ;  for  I  believe  that  the  true  Scholar  alone 
occupies  the  vantage  ground,  which  commands  a  prospect 
of  both  the  present  and  the  past;  and  that  he  alone  is 
entitled  to  rebuke  with  equal  severity  the  superstitious 
realism  of  the  obstinate  School-man,  and  the  iconoclastic 
violence  of  the  impatient  Utilitarian. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  renewed  labours  in  this 
extensive  field,  I  cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing,  except 
the  conscientious  diligence  with  which  I  have  performed 


*  ^Lutherus — ^theologiam  veram  et  saminam  nihil  aliud  esse  qtiam 
grammaticam  h.  e.  Grsecanim  Hebraicarumque  literarum  scientiaxn — 
putabat.*'     Emesti  Opera  Philol  p.  199. 

t  **  Melanchihonis  hoc  dictum  est :  Scripturam  non  posse  intelligi 
theologice,  nisi  antea  sit  intellectum  grammatice.'^  Emesti  Op.  PhU, 
p.  223. 

t  **  Non  aliunde  dissidia  in  religione  pendent,  quam  ab  ignoratione 
grammatices.'*     Scaligerana  Primoj  p.  86. 

$  '^Quum  igitur  duo  sint  literarum  genera,  unum  naOwroit  alteram 
humami  animi  historic^  philologi  quidem  id  sibi  sumunt,  ut  qusecunque 
6  \6yos  siye  ratio  humana  procreayerit  perspiciant. . .  Itaque  una  viri  doc- 
tissimi  atque  darissimi  Bockhii  definitio  mihi  yidetur  recta:  philologiam 
MM  eogrwti  cognUwnem."  Steinthal,  de  pronomine  rdativo,  Berol.  1847. 
p.  4. 
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the  duty  of  revision.  But  I  will  allow  myself  to  hope 
that  by  the  increased  precision  of  its  results  and  the 
greater  accuracy  of  its  details,  this  work  may  now  con- 
tribute not  only  to  extend  Greek  scholarship,  but  also  to 
establish  a  consistent  theory  of  linguistic  philosophy,  and 
to  confirm  that  great  moral  and  religious  fact — ^the  unity 
of  the  human  race. 

J.  W.  D. 

Kino  Edward's  School,  Burt  St.  EDMiTin>s, 
2eth  February,  1860. 
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IN  writing  this  book  it  has  been  my  object  to  combine  an 
investigation  of  general  principles  with  an  exposition  of 
particular  results;  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
establish  a  consistent  and  intelligible  theory  of  inflected  lan« 
guage,  considered  in  its  most  perfect  state,  that  is,  as  it  appears 
in  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  attempted  to  place  the  Greek  scholar- 
ship of  this  country  on  a  somewhat  higher  footing,  by  rendering 
the  resources  of  a  more  comprehensive  philology  available  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  in  it.  If  it  is  thought  strange  that  I  have 
not  confined  myself  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  sufficiently 
difficult  tasks,  I  may  answer,  that  in  the  present  state  of  phi- 
lology it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  real  contribution 
to  Greek  scholarship  without  some  sound  theory  of  the  phOo- 
sophy  of  language,  and  a  certdn  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  family  to  which  the  Greek  language  belongs ; 
and,  conversely,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  write  an  instructive 
treatise  on  the  internal  mechanism  and  organization  of  inflected 
language,  without  taking  some  inflected  language,  by  way,  at 
least,  of  exemplification.  Now  of  all  the  languages  with  mono- 
syllabic roots  the  Greek  is  the  most  fitted  for  this  purpose. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  dead  language,  and  therefore  fixed 
and  unchangeable ;  it  is  the  most  copious  and  expressive  of  all 
languages;  it  stands  mid-way  between  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  idioms  and  the  corrupted  modem  dialects  of 
that  family,  in  other  words,  it  has  attained  to  a  wonderfully 
clear  and  copious  syntax  without  sacrificing  altogether,  or  in- 
deed to  any  considerable  extent,  its  inflexions  and  power  of 
composition;  it  has  been  more  studied  and  is  better  known 
than  any  other  dead  language,  that  is,  the  facts  and  phenomena 
are  more  completely  collected  and  more  systematically  arranged 
than  is  the  case  with   any  other,  so   that  allusions  to  it  are 
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more  generally  intelligible,  and  dedactions,  or  new  combina- 
tions of  laws,  derived  from  it,  are  safer  and  more  convincing; 
above  all,  the  value  of  the  literature  and  the  actual  demand 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  should  induce  us  to  turn 
upon  the  Greek,  rather  than  upon  the  Gothic,  the  Latin,  or  the 
Sanscrit,  any  new  light  which  the  doctrine  of  words  may  have 
gained  from  investigations  in  the  philosophy  of  language  or  in 
comparative  grammar. 

Every  didactic  work  is  or  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  class  of  readers,  and  should  presume,  in 
them,  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory  knowledge  and  no  more. 
I  have  written,  then,  first,  for  Englishmen,  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  intimately  or  extensively  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
lological literature  of  the  continent :  and  secondly,  I  have  written 
for  persons  who  possess  at  least  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  would  rather  increase  it  by  investigating 
the  principles  of  the  language  and  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  causes  of  its  grammatical  peculiarities,  than  by  overloading 
the  memory  with  a  mass  of  crude,  incoherent  facts,  which  can 
neither  be  digested  nor  retained.  I  have  also  wished  to  give 
those,  who  come  to  the  study  of  Greek  with  no  higher  aim 
than  to  make  it  the  means  of  obtaining  University  distinctions, 
an  opportunity  of  learning  from  it  the  dignity  of  human  speech, 
of  perceiving  how  little  of  the  casual  and  capricious  there  is  in 
language,  and  of  convincing  themselves  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  there  are  laws  to  combine,  regulate,  and  vivify  the 
seemingly  du|jointed,  scattered,  and  lifeless  phenomena.  It  is 
possible  that  the  novelty  of  some  of  my  speculations  may  induce 
maturer  scholars  to  take  up  this  book.  If  so,  they  will  under- 
stand from  this  statement,  why  I  have  here  and  there  entered 
upon  long  explanations  of  peculiarities,  which  can  occasion  no 
difficulty  to  the  phOologer  or  have  been  already  discussed  by 
German  or  French  writers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  I  have 
despatched  with  a  hint  or  a  reference  some  really  difficult 
questions,  in  which  the  young  student  could  take  no  interest, 
while  the  scholar  would  comprehend  my  meaning  from  a  single 
word. 

Many  people  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  etymology,  prejudices  which  would  be  not  only 
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just  but  ineyitabley  if  etymology  or  the  doctrine  of  words  were 
such  a  thing  as  they  suppose  it  to  be.  They  consider  it  as 
amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the  derivation  of  words  from 
one  another;  and  as  this  process  is  generally  confined  to  a 
perception  of  some  prima  fcusie  resemblance  of  two  words,  it 
seldom  rises  beyond  the  dignity  of  an  ingenious  pun,  and, 
though  amusing  enough  at  times,  is  certainly  neither  an  in« 
structive  nor  an  elevated  employment  for  a  rational  being. 
The  only  real  etymology  is  that  which  attempts  a  resolution 
of  the  words  of  a  language  into  their  ultimate  elements  by  a 
comparison  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  languages  of 
the  same  family.  Derivation  is,  strictly  speaking,  inapplicable, 
farther  than  as  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  certain  cou" 
stant  syllables,  belonging  to  the  pronominal  or  formative  ele- 
ment of  inflected  languages,  may  be  prefixed  or  subjoined  to 
a  given  form  for  the  expression  of  some  secondary  or  depen- 
dent relation.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  primary  origin  of  a 
word  or  a  form,  we  must  get  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single 
idiom.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  source  can  only  be  traced 
by  a  ooi\|ecturaI  reproduction  based  on  the  most  extended  com- 
parison of  all  the  cognate  languages,  for  when  we  take  some 
given  variety  of  human  speech,  we  find  in  it  systems  and  series 
of  words  running  almost  parallel  to  one  another,  but  presenting 
such  resemblances  in  form  and  signification  as  convince  us  that, 
though  apparently  asymptotes,  they  must  have  convei^ed  in 
the  form  which  we  know  would  potentially  contain  them  all. 
This  reproduction  of  the  common  mother  of  our  family  of  lan- 
guages, by  a  comparison  of  the  features  of  all  her  children*,  is 
the  great  general  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  philologer 
should  be  directed,  and  this,  and  not  a  mere  derivation  of 
words  in  the  same  language  from  one  another,  constitutes  the 
etymology  that  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name. 

As  far  as  this  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  better  know- 
ledge of  Greek  in  particular,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
I  have  by  no  means  confined  myself  to  etymological  researches, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  every  resource  of 


*  I  am  told  that  some  similar  idoa  is  to  be  found  in  OampbeH's  Oer- 
trude  of  Wyoming^  a  poem  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  have  never  read. 
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scholarship,  as  well  old-fashioned  as  new.  The  words,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  explain,  are  those  which  have  either  occa* 
sioned  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  young  student,  or  the  meaning 
of  which  has  been  considered  doubtful  by  scholars.  Where  I 
have  thought  proper  to  make  a  digression  for  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  or  emending  a  particular  passage,  I  have  always  had 
in  view  that  class  of  students  with  whom  my  experience  in 
teaching  has  brought  me  most  immediately  in  contact,  and  with 
whose  wants  and  difficulties  I  am  best  acquainted.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  in  the  selection  of  passages  for  this  purpose,  I 
have  generally  confined  myself  to  those  authors  who  are  most 
read  in  the  great  schools  and  Universities  of  this  country.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  I  have  been  guided  mainly  by  considera* 
tions  of  practical  utility,  namely,  by  a  wish  to  assist  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  construe  Ghreek  authors,  and  to  write  Greek 
exercises.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  haye  preserved,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  old  grammatical  nomenclature:  the  young 
student  regards  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  reverence  the  imcouth 
terms  of  his  grammar ;  they  are  little  household  gods  to  him : 
and,  though,  like  the  Lar  familiaris  of  old,  they  are  unseemly  to 
look  upon  and  unavailing  to  help,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  one  should  take  them  down  from  the  niches,  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  harmlessly  occupied. 

It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  reflect,  how  much,  after  all 
one's  thought  and  labour,  the  execution  of  a  task  like  this  must 
fall  short,  not  merely  of  the  exactions  of  a  rigorous  criticism, 
but  even  of  one's  own  imperfect  conceptions.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  what  I  have  attempted  in  this  book  is  not  yet  to  be 
effected  by  one  man  and  at  one  effort,  and  perhaps,  in  reference 
to  its  wider  scope,  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  awaken  the 
dormant  energies  of  some  young  student,  who  may  be  qualified 
at  a  future  period  to  solve  completely  and  finally  the  great 
problem  of  inflected  language ; — dXKa  km  imxtipowrrl  rot  roh  luikots 
KoKhv  Koi  iracrxciv  S  ri  &v  r^  $vf^d  voBtiv, 

J.  W.  D. 

Tbikitt  Collegb,  Cambrtdob, 
4ih  Fehruary,  18d9. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  UTILITY  OF  PHILOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 

1  ModTcs  for  a  pidiminary  inquiry  respectlDg  the  practical  usefulness  of  philological 
learning.  2  Educationy  information,  and  knowledge,  often  confused.  I.  Phi^ 
lology  necessary  to  educalUnu  3  Definition  of  Philology.  4  Liberal  and  pro- 
fessional  education.  5  Philology  contributes  to  liberal  education  by  teaching 
deductire  habits.  6  Study  of  dead  languages  recommended  by  their  fixity. 
7  Adrantage  of  learning  any  foreign  language.  8  Value  of  andent  literature. 
9  ComparatiTe  gnmmar  leads  to  important  acquisitions.  II.  Philology  an  im^ 
fortant  branch  of  general  knowledge.  10  Importance  and  dignity  of  ethno- 
graphical science.  11  Changes  of  population  and  government  clearly  indicated 
by  language.  12  Study  of  language  belongs  to  a  great  branch  of  inductive 
philosophy.  III.  Philology  valuable  as  the  method  of  interpretation.  13  His- 
torical criticism  derived  from  Philology.  14  The  philologer  mediates  between 
reason  and  tradition,  and  pleads  for  a  maximum  of  belief.  15  Importance  of 
Philology  for  the  divme,  both  as  the  method  of  interpretation,  and  a  branch  of 
ethnographical  sdenoe.  16  Classical  education,  to  whatever  extent  it  Is  carried, 
oug^t  to  be  rational  and  philologicaL 

1  TT  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  worthy  of  obseryation  in  the 
JL  literary  history  of  modern  Europe,  that  generally,  when 
one  of  oar  coontrymen  has  made  the  first  advance  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge,  we  have  acquiesced  in  what  he  has  done,  and  have 
left  the  farther  improyement  of  the  subject  to  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent.  The  man  of  genius  always  finds  an  utterance, 
for  he  is  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse — a  conviction  that 
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it  is  his  duty  and  his  vocation  to  speak :  but  we  too  often  want 
those  who  should  follow  in  his  steps,  clear  up  what  he  has  left 
obscure,  and  complete  his  unfinished  labours.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  show  why  this  should  be  the  case.  The  English  mind,  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  it  generally  is,  appears  to  be  constitutionally 
averse  from  speculation ;  we  have  all  of  us  a  bias  towards  the 
practical  and  immediately  profitable,  generated  by  our  mercantile 
pursuits,  which  make  all  of  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  utilitarians, 
and  stifle  the  developement  of  a  literary  taste  among  us ;  or,  if 
the  voice  of  interest  fails  to  control  the  vanity  of  authorship, 
there  is  still  another  modification  of  self-love,  a  cold  conventional 
reserve,  induced  by  the  fear  of  committing  oneself,  which  imposes 
silence  upon  those  who  have  truths  to  tell. 

To  this  general  fact,  however,  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
exception.  The  regulations  of  our  grammar-schools,  and,  per- 
haps, somewhat  of  the  old  custom  and  antiquated  prejudice,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  have  made  classical  studies  not  only  the 
basis  but  nearly  the  whole  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  country ; 
and  circumstances,  which  we  shall  point  out  in  the  following 
chapter,  have  created  for  us  a  thriving  philological  literatura 
Although  the  rewards  and  encouragem^ts  held  out  by  our 
great  XJmversities  have  been  considered  by  many  as  a  sufficient 
justification  of  such  studies,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  inquire, 
what  advantage  a  young  man  derives  from  so  protracted  a  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  addition  to  and  independent  of  the  Uni- 
versity distinctions  and  emoluments  which  he  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain.  There  is  much  of  reason  in  this  demand,  and 
it  is  doubtless  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  pursuits  to  point  out  to  others  their  importance 
and  utility.  Hitherto  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  and  therefore,  although  our  object  is  rather  to  add 
something  to  philological  knowledge  than  to  justify  philological 
pursuits,  we  deem  it  a  necessary  preliminary  that  we  should 
endeavour  by  some  plain  arguments  to  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  sort  of  learning  which  we  wish  to  increase  and  the  studies 
which  we  design  to  £Ekcilitate — ^that  we  should  make  known  at 
the  very  outset  the  nature  and  value  of  the  subject  on  which 
we  write.  And  in  doing  this  we  disclaim  any  wish  to  perplex 
ourselves  with  the  polemics  of  the  question,  as  it  has  been  treated 
by  other  writers.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merita 
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or  demerits  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  sdll  less  to  impugn  or 
exculpate,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  them :  least  of  all  would  we 
assert  that  there  is  no  room  for  improYement  in  the  present 
method  of  our  classical  studies ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hope  and 
indeed  expect  that  they  will  ere  long  be  pursued  in  a  healthier 
and  a  manlier  spirit,  that  much  that  is  superfluous  will  be  re- 
trenched, much  tiiat  is  useful  added,  so  that  eyen  the  educational 
theorist  may  at  length  admit  that  there  is  something  more  in 
nouns  and  verbs  than  was  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  Our 
only  aim  in  this  place  is  to  satisfy  the  practical  sense  of  our 
oountrymen  with  regard  to  the  real  uses  of  philology,  properly 
pursued :  how  it  is  and  has  been  prosecuted  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter. 

2  The  cause  of  all  the  unprofitable  discussions  which  have 
arisen  respectmg  the  utility  of  particular  branches  of  study  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  vague  and  erroneous  manner  in  which  we  use 
tiie  terms  education,  information,  and  knowledge.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  mere  information  as  though  it  were  the 
same  thing  as  exact  knowledge,  and  we  still  more  frequently 
allow  special  or  professional  knowledge  to  assume  the  honours 
which  are  due  to  general  education.  It  is  surely  desirable  that 
these  terms  should  be  properly  defined,  and  used  only  according 
to  their  true  signification ;  for  there  is  no  realism  more  oppressive 
than  the  dominion  of  terms  which  stand  as  the  representatives 
of  indefinite  ideas.  We  believe  that  the  following  distinctions 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  most  reflecting  men 
in  this  country.  The  term  EdueatioUi  which  signifies  **  a  lead- 
ing out/'  or  "  bringing  up,"  is  particularly  applied  to  the  training 
of  the  young :  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  process  which 
is  calculated  to  discipline  an  undisciplined  mind,  whether  the 
bodily  growth  be  matured  or  not.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
word  might  be  explained  in  metaphorical  language  as  a  bringing 
forth  from  darkness  into  light,-*-it  is  a  leading  up  from  some 
narrow  and  confined  valley  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
whence  the  elevated  soul  obtains  a  Pisgah  view  of  truths  and 
duties — ^it  is  a  careful  survey  of  the  domains  of  intellectual  and 
moral  principles,  which  stretch  before  us  when  the  sun-light  of 
reason  has  cleared  away  the  mists  of  vulgar  prejudice.    We  fall 
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into  a  mistake  if  we  suppose  that  education  is  limited  to  mental 
culture ;  it  may  be  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual ;  and 
we  even  giye  the  name  of  spiritual  education  to  that  higher 
moral  training  which  emanates  from  the  schooling  of  Christianity. 
But  to  confine  ourselyes  for  our  present  purpose  to  its  intellectual 
province,  we  may  say  that  Education  is  properly  a  cultivation 
and  developement  of  those  reasoning  faculties  which  all  men 
have  in  common,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degree.  The  term 
Information^  on  the  contrary,  although,  according  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  it  ought  to  be  synonymous  with  intellectual  educa^ 
tion,  is  generally  understood  to  signify  only  an  accumulation  of 
particular  facts.  When  we  speak  of  a  well-informed  man,  we 
generally  mean  some  one  who  is  able  to  return  plausible  answers 
to  the  catechism  of  ordinary  conversation;  and  the  common 
phrase  "  a  smattering  of  information  on  all  subjects*'  shows  that 
the  term  is  not  supposed  to  imply  a  profound  or  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one  branch  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  so  long 
as  information  is  only  information,  it  merely  denotes  an  accumu- 
lation of  stray  particulars  by  means  of  the  memory.  On  the 
other  hsiXi'diy  Knowledge  is  information  appropriated  and  thoroughly 
matured.  It  implies  experience  and  practice,  and  it  differs  from 
information  as  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the  system,  and  to 
which  we  owe  our  strength  and  growth,  differs  from  the  gar« 
ments  which  hang  loosely  about  us,  and  which  may  be  laid  aside 
or  worn  out  We  must  not  however  forget  that  information 
may  be  concentrated  and  ripened  into  knowledge ;  for  knowledge 
begins  with  and  presumes  information ;  though  information  does 
not  presume  or  include  knowledge.  Our  common  phrases  show 
that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term.  We  speak  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  knowledge  of  our  profession  or  business,  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of  which  imply  a 
completeness  and  maturity  of  habit  and  experience.  When 
knowledge  extends  to  a  methodical  comprehension  of  general 
laws  and  principles,  it  is  called  science.  It  is  the  natural  and 
proper  tendency  of  information  to  ripen  into  knowledge,  just  as 
knowledge  itself  is  not  complete  until  it  is  systematized  into 
science*;  but  as  the  difference  between  information  and  know- 


*  We  have  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  in  the  series  of  works 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffasum  of  Ustful  Knowledge.   Beginning 
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ledge  is  one  of  kind  rather  than  of  degree,  it  is  clear  that  no  mere 
accumulation  of  useful  information,  not  even  though  it  equalled 
all  the  stores  laid  up  in  Mr  Maunder's  treasure-houses,  would 
amount  to  exact  knowledge  or  scientific  acquirement.  We  do 
not  think  it  worth  while,  therefore,  to  show  that  philology  is  a 
branch  of  useful  information.  If  it  does  not  contribute  to  yalu- 
able  and  important  knowledge,  or  if  it  is  not  ancillary  to  the 
best  kind  of  education,  we  shall  waste  our  time  in  pleading  for 
the  utility  of  a  study  which  necessarily  demands  minute  attention 
and  laborious  research. 

3  We  maintain,  then,  first,  that  a  certain  amount  of  phi- 
lology is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education;  and 
secondly,  that,  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent,  philological  scho- 
larship furnishes  yaluable  and  essential  contributions  to  general 
science,  and  to  some  of  the  most  important  applications  of  human 
knowledge. 

Under  the  name  philology  we  include  the  two  great  branches 
of  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  language; — the 
theory  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  words,  which  is  generally 
called  the  philosophy  of  language;  and — the  method  of  lan- 
guage, or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  logic  or  dialectic,  which 
treats  of  the  formation  of  sentences*.     Both  these  subjects  are 


with  an  attempt  to  disfleminate  popular  information  on  a  rariety  of  sub- 
jects, these  treatises  Tery  soon  aimed  at  communicating  exact  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  some  of  them  are  eren  replete  with  learning  derived  from 
the  older  schools  of  classical  philology. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  real  extent  of  the  term  philology.  W.  von 
Humboldt,  however,  would  confine  it  to  that  department  which  is  con- 
Torsant  about  the  interpretation  of  the  written  monuments  of  a  language, 
as  distinguished  from  the  analysis  of  its  structure  and  comparison  with 
other  idioms,  which  he  calls  lAnguigHk  (Uber  die  Verschied,  d,  menschl. 
SprachbaueSf  p.  202) ;  and  an  able  writer  in  this  country  would  restrict 
the  term  philology  to  a  part  of  the  first  of  the  two  branches  into  which 
we  have  divided  it.  "By  philology,"  says  he,  **I  understand  that  study 
which  deals  with  words  in  reference  to  their  meaning.  It  is  in  this  respect 
the  opposite  of  logic,  which  strictly  speaking  is  not  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  words  at  all.  The  one  uses  human  discourse  as  a  mean  of 
attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  human  thought  and  feeling  ;  the  other  ex. 
plains  the  conditions  under  which  human  discourse  is  possible."  (5u6- 
BcripHon  no  Bondage,  p.  46.) 
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comprised  in  general  grammar,  which  is  therefore  identical  with 
philology,  and  have  also  their  representatiyes  in  the  etymology 
and  syntax  of  every  particular  grammar.  Although  they  are 
but  component  parts  of  one  science,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  they  should  not  be  confused  or  interchanged:  for  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  signal  mistakes  of  philolo- 
gers  may  be  traced  to  the  practice,  hitherto  so  common,  of  sup- 
posing that  the  formation  of  words  may  be  discussed  on  a 
logical  basis.  In  endeavouring,  then,  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  philology  we  must  consider  as  separate  questions,  what  is  the 
use  of  etymology  or  the  doctrine  of  words,  and  of  logic  or  the 
doctrine  of  sentences :  including  undw  the  latter  all  that  belongs 
to  the  method  of  language,  and  under  the  former  whatever 
pertains  to  its  origin  and  generation.  And  in  the  first  place  it 
is  to  be  shown,  that  the  rudiments  of  philology  in  both  its 
branches  are  or  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  intellectual  training 
of  man,  or  of  that  education  which  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name. 
As  logic  or  the  method  of  language,  though  properly  secondary 
to  etymology,  is  of  more  ancient  discovery,  we  shall  consider  it 
first. 

4  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
distinguish  between  education  properly  so  called,  and  the  tnuu- 
ing  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  pro- 
fession or  business.  The  former,  as  has  been  already  said,  is 
designed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  latter  is  intended  to  adapt 
a  man  for  some  particular  calling,  which  the  laws  of  society,  on 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  have  assigned  to  him  as 
an  individual  member  of  the  body  politic.  Now  the  training  ef 
the  individual  for  this  particular  purpose  is  not  an  education  of 
man  as  such ;  he  might  do  his  particular  work  as  well  or  better 
if  you  deprived  him  of  all  his  speculative  faculties  and  converted 
him  into  an  automaton ;  in  short,  the  better  a  man  is  educated 
professionally  the  less  is  he  a  man,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
able  American  writer*,  "  the  planter  who  is  Man  sent  out  into 
the  field  to  gather  food,  is  seldom  cheered  by  any  idea  of  tiie 


*  See  An  Oration  he/ore  t?ie  Phi-Beta- Kappa  Society,  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  p.  6. 
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true  dignity  of  his  ministry.  He  sees  his  bushel  and  his  cart, 
and  nothing  beyond,  and  sinks  into  the  farmer,  instead  of  Man 
on  the  farm.  The  tradesman  scarcely  OTer  gives  an  ideal  worth 
to  lu8  work,  but  is  ridden  by  the  routine  of  his  craft,  and  the 
soul  is  subject  to  dollars.  The  priest  becomes  a  form;  the 
attorney,  a  statute-book ;  the  mechanic,  a  machine ;  the  sailor, 
a  rope  of  a  ship.^  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  clear-headed 
Greeks  denied  the  name  of  education  (iraiSfla)  to  that  which  is 
learned,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  extrinsic 
gain  or  for  the  sake  of  doing  some  work ;  and  distinguished 
formally  between  those  studies  which  they  called  liberal  or 
worthy  of  a  free  man  and  those  which  were  merely  mechanical 
and  professional*.  In  the  same  way  Cicero  speaks  of  education 
properly  so  called,  which  he  names  humanity  (humamtas)^,  be* 
cause  its  object  is  to  give  a  full  doTelopement  to  those  reasoning 
faculties  which  are  the  proper  and  distinctive  attributes  of  man 
as  such^.  Now  we  do  not  pretend  that  philology  is  of  any  me- 
chanical or  professional  use,  unless  the  business  of  the  teacher  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  professional  employment :  we  do  not  say 
that  philology  will  help  a  man  to  plough  or  to  reap ;  but  we  do 
assert  that  it  is  of  the  highest  use  as  a  part  of  humanity ^  or  of 
education  properly  no  called. 

6  The  test  of  a  good  education  is  the  degree  of  mental 
culture  which  it  imparts;  for  education,  so  far  as  its  object  is 
scientific,  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind.  The  reader  must  not 
overlook  what  is  meant  by  the  word  ''mind''  when  used  in 
reference  to  education.  That  some  dumb  animals  are  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  tenderHandinff  is  admitted ;  but  it  has  never  been 
asserted,  by  those  who  pretend  to  accuracy  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage, that  they  enjoy  the  use  of  reas<m.  Man,  however,  has 
the  faculty  called  reason  in  addition  to  his  understanding ;  he 


*  See  Plato  Legg.  I.  p.  643  B :  ravnyv  r^w  Tpo(f>rfv  (rfjv  irp6s  aptr^v  4k 
irocdoF  muJbtlaw)  ail>opt&Afuvos  6  \6yog  aZrost  ^f  ^/^o^  i^aiuertu,  vvv  ^ovXmt  av 
fi6pfip  waidtlaw  irpo(rayoptv€iw,  r^y  de  dt  xp'lfMira  rtivcvarav  if  rtva  trpog 
icF^vy  Koi  frp^s  XkXtfv  rtwa  <ro^uiv  Svfv  yov  «zl  diiais  fiavavtrov  cirai  xal  ai^c  Xcv- 
$tpop  Ka\  o-ifK  d^iav  t6  irapdirav  iraidtLap  KaXticBai,  Similarly  Aris- 
totle, PolU.  VIII.  c.  2. 

t  Pro  Arckia  Poeta,  1.     D«  Oratore,  I.  9. 
X  Aul.  GelHus,  XIH.  16. 
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has  a  power  of  classifying  or  arranging,  abstracting  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  so  arriving  at  principles*;  in  other  words,  his  mind 
is  capable  of  method :  and  thus  it  has  been  well  said  that  we  at 
once  distinguish  the  man  of  education,  or,  among  men  of  educa- 
tion, the  man  of  superior  mind,  by  the  unpremeditated  and 
evidently  habitual  arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the 
habit  of  foreseeing,  in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  intends 
to  communicate  in  the  particular  case,  so  that  there  is  method  in 
the  fragments  of  his  conversation  even  when  most  irregular  and 
desultory  f.  Accordingly,  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  the 
object  of  education  is  the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  or  that  the 
goodness  of  an  education  varies  with  the  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture, amounts  simply  to  this,  that  we  better  perform  our  func* 
tions  as  rational  creatures  in  proportion  as  we  carry  farther 
the  distinction  between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation,  that 
b,  in  proportion  as  we  are  the  better  fitted  for  the  discourse  of 
reason. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  carry  on  the  process  of 
reasoning,  just  as  there  are  two  relations  out  of  which  all  method 
or  science  is  made  up.  The  relations  are,  that  of  Law,  by  which 
we  lay  down  a  rule  of  unconditional  truth  which  we  call  an 
Idea,  and  that  of  Observation,  by  which  we  get  to  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  facts.  By  the  former  we  know  that  a  thing  must 
be ;  by  the  latter  we  see  that  it  is.  Now  when  we  reason  from 
the  facts  to  the  law,  we  call  it  analysis  or  induction ;  when  we 
reason  from  law  to  law,  when  from  a  known  truth  we  seek  to 
establish  an  unknown  truth,  we  call  the  process  deduction  or 
synthesis.  As  then  all  science  is  made  up  of  Law  and  Observa- 
tion, of  the  Idea  and  the  Facts,  so  all  sdentific  reasoning  is 
either  induction  or  deduction.  It  is  not  posnble,  however,  to 
teach  inductive  reasoning,  or  even  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  it 


*  As  the  general  reader  may  not  perhaps  be  familiar  with  the  Kantian 
distinction  of  reason  and  understanding,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  critical  philosophy  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  rules,  derived 
from  experience,  and  proverbially  subject  to  exceptions,  but  reason  the 
faculty  of  principles  or  laws,  to  which  there  is  no  exception :  the  former 
is  the  faculty  of  the  unity  of  phsenomena  by  means  of  rules,  the  latter  the 
faculty  of  the  unity  of  the  understanding- rules  under  principles  {Kritik 
der  reinen  Vemu^/t,  pp.  258,  260.     7th  edition). 

t  Coleridge's  Friend,  Vol.  III.  pp.  133,  foil. 
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directly ;  we  all  reason  inductively  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
but  to  reason  inductively  for  the  purposes  of  science  belongs 
only  to  those  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  see 
the  resemblances  in  things  which  other  men  think  unlike,  in 
short,  to  those  who  have  powers  of  original  combination  and 
whom  we  term  men  of  genius*  If,  therefore,  we  can  impart  by 
teaching  deductive  habits,  education  will  have  done  its  utmost 
towards  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  When  we 
speak  of  laws  and  ideas  we  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  wish* 
ing  to  imply  any  thing  more  than  general  terms  arrived  at  by 
real  classification.  About  these  general  terms  and  these  alone 
is  deductive  reason  conversant,  so  that  the  method  of  mind, 
wbich  is  the  object  of  education,  is  nothing  but  the  method  of 
languag"" ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  we  have  said,  the 
educated  man  is  known  by  the  arrangement  of  his  words. 
Hence,  if  there  is  any  way  of  imparting  to  the  mind  deductive 
habits,  it  must  be  by  teaching  the  method  of  language ;  and  this 
disdpline  has  in  fact  been  adopted  in  all  the  more  enlightened 
periods  of  the  existence  of  man.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
in  this  method  of  language  it  is  not  the  words  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  which  is  the  object  of  study ;  and  thus  the  method 
of  language  is  independent  of  the  conventional  significations  of 
particular  words ;  it  is  of  no  country  and  of  no  age,  but  is  as 
universal  as  the  general  mind  of  man.  For  these  reasons  we 
assert  that  the  method  of  language,  one  of  the  branches  of 
philology,  must  always  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  basis  of  education 
or  humanity  as  such,  that  is,  of  the  discipline  of  the  human 
mind.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  assert,  that,  when  Geome- 
try is  added  to  Grammar,  we  have  exhausted  the  known  mate- 
rials of  deductive  reasoning,  and  have  called  in  the  aid  of  all  the 
machinery  which  is  at  our  disposal. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  etymology  as  a  part  of  a 
Kberal  education  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
that  the  educated  man  should  be  able  to  select  and  discriminate 
the  words  which  he  employs  as  that  he  should  be  able  to 
arrange  them  methodically.  .We  acquire  our  mother-tongue 
insensibly  and  by  instinct,  and  to  the  untrained  mind  the  words 
of  it  are  identified  with  the  thoughts  to  which  they  correspond 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  whereas  he  ought  at  least  to  be 
taught  so  much  of  their  analysis  as  to  know  that  they  are  but 
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outward  signs,  the  symbols  of  a  prima  facte  classification,  and 
to  employ  them  accordingly.  In  this  simplest  form  etymology 
is  nothing  but  an  inteUigent  spelling  lesson,  which  tiie  most 
violent  utilitarian  would  hardly  venture  to  discard.  When, 
however,  we  remember  that  the  most  important  result  of  intel- 
lectual education  is  the  overthrow  of  one-sided  prejudices,  and 
when  we  reflect  how  apt  we  are  to  fall  into  practical  ReaUmn^ 
and  *'  to  apply  the  analytical  power  of  language  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature*,"  we  cannot  value  too  highly  that  habit  of 
dealing  with  words,  which  leads  us  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  mere  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 

6  But,  though  perhaps  every  one  will  at  once  allow  that 
such  a  knowledge  of  language  as  we  have  described  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  intellectual  training,  it  may  still  be  asked,  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  study  of  two  dead  languages  ?  In  the 
first  place,  then,  to  study  one  branch  at  least  of  philology,  namely, 
Etymology,  we  must  have  some  particular  language  in  which  to 
study  it ;  and  although  the  method  of  language  is  independent 
of  any  particular  language,  yet,  like  every  othw  method  or 
science,  it  must  have  its  facts  as  well  as  its  laws.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  if  we  would  go  beyond  the  rudiments  of  spelling 
and  speaking,  if  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  speech  is  in 
itself  and  as  detached  from  ourselves,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
select  some  foreign  language,  and  if  possible  one  no  longer  spoken 
or  liable  to  change :  languages  still  in  use  are  so  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  that  an  attempt  to  get  fixed  ideas  of  the  general 
analogy  of  language  from  them  is  like  trying  to  copy  the  fan- 
tastic pictures  of  an  ever-revolving  kaleidoscope.  The  clasncai 
languages  lie  before  us  in  gigantic  and  well-preserved  remains, 
and  we  can  scrutinize,  dissect,  and  compare  them  with  as  much 
certainty  as  we  should  feel  in  experimenting  upon  the  objects  of 
any  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  They  are,  therefore,  well 
adapted  to  supply  us  with  the  facts  for  our  laws  of  speech  or  the 
general  analogy  of  language ;  and  we  might  make  them  the  basis 
of  our  grammatical  study,  even  though  they  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  permanence  of  form  and  perfection 
of  grammatical  structure. 


*  Hampden,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  88. 
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7  This,  howeyer,  is  not  all :  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  study 
some  languj^e,  and  that  too  a  dead  language,  in  order  to  give 
the  mind  a  full  grammatical  training ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  learn- 
ing another  language,  whether  dead  or  living,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficiiJ.  We  learn  our  own  language  from  the  lips  of 
a  mother  or  a  nurse,  it  grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength,  so  as  to  become  a  sort  of  second  self;  and 
the  words  of  the  uneducated  are  household  gods  to  him.  This 
idolatry  is  shaken,  the  individual  is  brought  away  from  his  own 
associations  to  the  higher  truths  which  form  the  food  of  the 
general  mind  of  man,  whenever  he  has  learned  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  some  other  set  of  words.  It  was  a  great  mistake  of 
Ennius  to  say  that  he  had  three  hearts  because  he  understood 
three  languages  (Aulus  Gellius,  noctes  Attica,  xvii.  17);  the 
heart  of  a  people  is  its  mother-tongue  only  {Jtan  Paul,  xlvii.  p. 
179).  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  said — autant  de  langues  que  thomme  Sfait  parler,  autant  de 
foU  est  il  homme; — ^for  every  language  that  a  man  learns  he 
multiplies  his  individual  nature  and  brings  himself  one  step 
nearer  to  the  general  collective  mind  of  Man.  The  effect  of 
learning  a  language,  then,  consists  in  the  contrast  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  it  calls  up  to  those  trains  of  thought  which  our 
mother«tongue  awakens.  In  this  again  the  dead  languages  pos- 
sess a  great  advantage  ov^  every  living  one.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  ''  that  our  modern  education  consists  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  contrast  between  ourselves  and  classical  antiquity*;''  it  is 
a  ecmtrast  produced  by  a  sleep  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
between  the  last  of  the  great  men  of  old  and  the  first  of  the  great 
modems  when  the  reawakened  world  looked  with  instructive 
astonishment  upon  its  former  self. 

8  In  addition  to  the  two  reasons  which  we  have  stated  as 
grounds  for  preferring  the  two  classical  languages  as  materials 
of  grammatical  study,  there  is  a  third  reason  which  has  generally 
been  thought  to  be  alone  sufficient, — the  yalue  of  the  Uterature 
to  which  iLey  are  a  key.     On  this  particular  subject  we  do  not 


*  W.  von  Humboldt,  ^iher  dis  Venchiedenheit  des  menMMichm 
SprachbaueSf  p.  27. 
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intend  to  dwell ;  books  without  number  have  been  written  upon 
it,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  paramount 
excellence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  To  those  who  still 
argue  the  old  question  about  the  comparative  merits  of  modem 
and  ancient  Uterature,  it  is  sufficient  to  answw,  that  if  the  old 
classical  literature  were  swept  away  the  modems  whom  they  so 
admire  would  in  many  cases  become  unintelligible  and  in  all  lose 
most  of  their  characteristic  charms*. 

9  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  that  branch  of  philology  which 
we  call  comparative  grammar  offers  a  great  recommendation  to 
the  careful  study  of  these  two  languages.  Notwithstanding  the 
beneficial  contrast  which  they  present,  they  are  aged  sisters  of 
our  own  mother-tongue,  and,  studied  according  to  the  tme  phi* 
lological  method  in  combination  with  the  Asiatic  members  of  the 
family,  they  open  the  way  to  an  easy  and  speedy  acquirement  of 
every  one  of  the  Indo- Germanic  languages,  and  are  thus  a  key  to 

the  greatest  treasure  which  the  mind  of  man  has  collected, the 

recorded  wisdom  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

10  From  what  we  have  said  it  appears  that  for  the  mental 
training  of  the  individual  some  philology  is  necessary;  that 
grammar  is  best  studied  through  the  classical  languages ;  that 
the  study  of  these  languages  is  also  recommended  by  their  con* 
trast  to  our  own,  by  the  value  of  the  literature  to  which  they  are 
the  key,  and  by  their  place  in  the  family  of  languages  to  which 
our  own  tongue  belongs.  These  are  reasons  why  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  should  study  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  the  advantages  of  philological  studies  are  not  confined  to  the 
individual.  They  may  be  cultivated  to  a  higher  degree  than  is 
necessary  for  the  mere  purposes  of  education,  and  be  made  to 
contribute  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  applica- 
tions of  human  knowledge.  The  claims  of  etiinological  philology 
to  rank  as  a  principal  branch  of  general  sciepce  have  been  suf- 
ficientiy  vindicated  of  late  years.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  in  1847,  was  thus 


*  See  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,  4th  edit  p.  36 ; 
and  Whewell,  On  the  Principles  of  University  Education^  p.  36. 
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addressed  by  the  Cheyalier  Bunsen*:  "  If  man  is  4he  apex  of  the 
creation,  it  seems  right,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  historical  inquiry 
into  his  origin  and  development  should  never  be  allowed  to  sever 
itself  from  the  general  body  of  natural  science,  and  in  particular 
from  physiology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  the  apex 
of  the  creation,  if  he  is  the  end  to  which  all  organic  formations 
tend  from  the  very  beginning ;  if  man  is  at  once  the  mystery  and 
the  key  of  natural  science ;  if  that  is  the  only  view  of  natural 
sdence  worthy  of  our  age — then  ethnological  science,  once 
established  on  principles  as  clear  as  the  physiological  are,  is  the 
highest  branch  of  that  science  for  the  advancement  of  which  this 
Association  is  instituted.  It  is  not  an  appendix  to  physiology  or 
to  any  thing  else ;  but  its  object  is,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of 
becoming  the  end  and  goal  of  the  labours  and  transactions  of  a 
scientific  institution."  Those  who  are  jealous  for  the  dignity 
of  man  will  not  fail  to  echo  these  sentiments.  Ethnology,  which 
treats  of  the  different  races  into  which  the  human  family  is 
subdivided,  and  indicates  the  bonds  which  bind  them  all  together^ 
has  not  only  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  functions  of  the  anthro- 
pology, which  discussed  the  natural  and  moral,  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  history  of  man,  but  has  exacted  contributions  from 
other  sdenoes  which  were  once  independent  of  it  Anatomy, 
chemistry,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  criticism  have 
each  brought  a  stone  to  this  great  fabric ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  For  when  the  very  Kosmos  finds 
in  man  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  its  own  perfect 
harmony  and  order,  universal  science  should  recognise  in  the 
sdence  which  treats  of  man,  its  object,  its  aim,  and  its  end. 

11  There  is  in  fact  no  sure  way  of  tracing  the  history  and 
migrations  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  except  by  means 
of  their  languages ;  any  other  mode  of  inquiry  must  rest  on  the 
merest  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any 
thing  80  vague  and  arbitrary  as  language  should  survive  all  other 
testimonies,  and  speak  with  more  definiteness,  even  in  its  changed 
and  modem  state,  than  all  other  monuments  however  grand  and 
durable.  Yet  so  it  is ;  we  have  the  proof  before  us  every  hour. 
Though  we  had  lost  all  other  history  of  our  country  we  should 


*  Beport,  p.  257- 
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be  able  to  tell  irom  our  language,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  substra- 
tum of  Low  German  with  deposits  of  Norman-French  and  Latin— 
the  terms  of  war  and  government  pertaining  to  the  former  of  the 
superinduced  elements,  the  terms  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  use 
to  both  of  them — ^that  the  bulk  of  our  population  was  Saxon,  and 
that  thej  were  overcome  and  permanently  subjected  to  a  body 
of  Norman  invaders ;  while  the  Latin  element  would  show  us  how 
much  that  language  had  been  used  by  the  lawyers  and  church- 
men. We  know  too  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  speak  a  Celtic  dialect ; 
and  from  the  position  of  these  people  we  should  infer  that  they 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  the  Saxon  invaders.  Even  the  names  of 
places  would  tell  us  as  much.  When  we  hear  a  stream  called 
Wans-beok-water,  and  know  that  the  three  words  of  which  the 
compound  is  made  up  all  ugnify  "  water,"  the  first  being  Celtic 
(as  in  Wav^S'fordt  A-von),  the  second  German  (beck^baeh),  the 
last  English,  we  at  once  recognize  three  changes  of  inhabitants 
to  whom  the  older  name  successively  lost  its  significance*.  It 
has  been  the  same  with  other  countries  also.  Persia,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  under  the  dominion  of  Mohammedan  conquerors 
for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  we  find  an  immense  number  of 
Arabic  words  naturalized  in  the  country,  but  the  language  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  the  general  organization  and 
grammar,  are  as  entirely  Indo-Germanic  as  if  the  country  had 
never  had  any  intermixture  of  an  Arabian  population. 

12  The  study  of  language,  therefore,  in  its  wider  range 
may  be  used  as  a  sure  means  of  ascertaining  the  stock  to  which 
any  given  nation  belonged,  and  of  tracing  the  changes  of  popu- 
lation and  government  which  it  has  undergone.  It  is  indeed 
perfectly  analogous  to  Geology ;  they  both  present  us  with  a 
set  of  deposits  in  a  present  state  of  amalgamation  which  may 
however  be  easily  discriminated,  and  we  may  by  an  allowable 
chain  of  reasoning  in  either  case  deduce  from  the  present  the 
former  condition,  and  determine  by  what  causes  and  in  what 
manner  the  superposition  or  amalgamation  has  taken  place. 
The  excellent  historian  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  f  would  group 


*  See  Varronianus,  p,  33.  f  ^<>1'  I^-  P-  *®^- 
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these  and  other  speculations  together  in  a  separate  class,  con- 
sidering them  all  **  as  connected  bj  this  bond,  that  they 
endeavour  to  ascend  to  a  past  state  of  things,  bj  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  of  the  present."  He  would  term  them  paketiological 
Bcnences,  and  the  sanetion  of  his  distinguished  name  will  per- 
haps give  currency  to  this  coinage  of  his  priyate  mint  In  that 
ease,  the  classical  scholar  will  wish  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
select  some  designation  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  analogy 
and  more  plainly  expressiTe  of  his  meaning.  As  the  word 
archoeology  is  already  appropriated  to  the  discussion  of  those 
subjects  of  which  the  antiquity  is  only  comparative,  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  usual  distinction  between  a^^a7o9  and  TraXaco^ 
to  give  the  name  of  paUieology  to  those  sciences  which  aim  at 
reproducing  an  absolutely  primeval  state  or  condition;  or  if 
we  were  anxious  to  express  that  the  objects  of  our  science  are 
not  only  absolutely  old,  but,  in  the  particular  cases,  constitute 
the  originals  and  beginnings  of  their  class,  we  might  indulge 
in  the  combination  pcUoe^archosO'logy*.  But  whatever  deno- 
mination we  may  agree  to  employ,  it  is  clear  that  linguistic 
ethnology  is  entitled  to  the  most  prominent  place  among  its 
sister  sciences. 

13  But  the  application  of  philology  to  the  case  of  ethno- 
graphy is  by  no  means  its  only  use.  Language  is  the  oldest  of 
historical  monuments;  indeed,  it  enables  us  to  go  back  to  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  first  beginnings  of  history,  and  to 
trace  the  migrations  of  a  people  among  whom  history  has  never 
existed.  But  philology  is  also  conversant  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  historioed  documents.  It  is  philology  which  has  ex- 
tracted a  wonderful  array  of  chronological  data  from  the 
hieroglyphioal  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  philology 
which  has  recognised  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Darius  in 


*  The  distinction  between  TroKcubs  and  dpxalos  is  well  given  by  Reiske, 
ad  Ly$.  p.  107)  41 :  **irakai6v  est  antiquum  et  solummodo  rationem  habet 
temporis :  dpxaiop  autem  est  quod  ah  initio  rerum  aut  reipublicoe  cujusdam 
temper  iia  JuU  actitatum,  %U  semel  antiquo  ritu  fuii  irutitutum."  The 
ancients  constantly  used  these  synonyms  in  juxta- position,  and  a  very 
slight  parody  of  Sophocles  would  aptly  describe  a  bone  of  the  Dinotherium 
as  ooTow  ncikaiitp  apxpuov  wore  6rjp6^,    (^Trachin.  655.) 
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the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behiston.     It  is  philology  which 
promises  important  revelations  from  a  suryej  of  the  long-buried 
sculptures  of  Nineveh.     And  while  the  science  of  language  deals 
thus  familiarly-  with  the  contemporaneous   records    of  ancient 
history,  which  modem  research  has  discovered,  or  which  have 
long  been  exposed  to  the  careless  eyes  of  an  unobserving  world, 
it  belongs  to  the  same  instrument  to  test  the  genuineness  and 
accuracy  of  traditionary  annals  which  have  been  embellished 
and  diffused  by  a  more  modern  and  popular  literature.     Histo- 
rical criticism  is   the   legitimate   offspring   of  philology.     Its 
functions  are  not  destructive,  but  rather,  in  the  highest  degree, 
conservative :  for  its  chief  aim  is  to  ascertdn  and  establish  the 
granite  basis  of  history  which  is  overlaid  by  the  more  recent 
strata  of  poetical,  philosophical,  and  religious  mythology*.     It 
is  true  that  there  are  still  persons,  especially  in  this  country, 
who  plead  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  an  ignorant  and 
childish  credulity,  and  whose  acceptance  of  historic  truth  is  so 
intimately    connected    with   their   adoption   of   the   legendary 
ingredients  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  ancient  records,  that, 
for  them,  the  kernel  and  the  shell  are  irrevocably  identical, 
and  facts  and  fictions  must  stand  or  fall  together.     It  is  true 
ako  that  those  whose  feeble  conscience  leans  for  support  on 
some  authority  supposed  to  be  infallible,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tribunal  of  final 
appeal,  are  still  as  heretofore  occupied  with  endeavours  to  check 
the  inquisitiveness  of  our  philosophical  instincts.     But  the  time 
is  long  passed  and  gone,  when  timid  science,    wearied   with 
fruitless  investigations,  could  be  induced  to  sell  its  birthright  of 
expectations  for  the  tasteless  mess  provided  and  prepared  by  an 


*  "  Denkm&ler  bilden  das  Zifferblatt  der  Geschichte ;  so  lange  dieso 
nicht  Torhanden  sind,  gehort  einem  Yolke  nur  seine  Gegenwart  nicht 
seine  Vergangenheit,  es  lebt  ohne  Geschichte,  Verliert  ein  Yolk  seine 
Denkmaler,  sei  es  durch  eigne  Schuld  oder  die  der  Verhaltnisse,  so 
wird  es  auch  seine  Geschichte  nicht  retten  konnen,  sie  gerath  in  Unord- 
nung,  wird  zur  Tradition,  und  gewinnt  im  hesten  FaUe  statt  des  verlorenen 
rein  geschichtlichen  ein  anderes  Prinzip  der  innem  Ordnung,  ein  poetisch- 
mythologisches  wie  bei  den  Griechen,  ein  philosophisch-mythologischea  wie 
bei  den  Indem,  oder  ein  religioses  wie  bei  den  Israeliton,  verliert  aber 
stets  Ihren  ursprunglichen  zeitgeschichtlichen  Werth."  Lepsius,  Einleitung 
zur  Chronologk  der  uEgypter  (not  yet  published). 
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eager  and  saspicious  bigotry.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  its 
own  conclusions,  inductive  philosophy  needs  no  support  from 
without ;  and  it  has  become  incumbent  upon  those,  who  advocate 
the  claims  of  an  assumed  authority,  to  find  some  common  ground 
on  which  it  may  succeed  in  reconciling  its  pretensions  with  the 
demonstrable  truths  of  science. 

14  Now  it  is  philology  alone,  acting  principally  through 
its  chief  instrument,  historical  criticism,  which  can  effectually 
mediate  between  tradition  and  reason ;  for  it  is  philology  alone 
which  finds  its  materials  in  the  former,  and  derives  its  principles 
from  the  latter.  To  the  mere  votary  of  abstract  science,  it 
matters  not  what  opinions  have  been  held  by  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  antiquity ;  he  is  not  interested  in  attempts  to  indicate 
the  first  beginnings  of  his  own  speculations ;  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  truth,  he  cares  little  who  first  discovered  it  But 
the  philol<^er,  whose  main  principle  is  a  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  human  nature  and  of  language  as  the  necessary  asso- 
ciate and  exponent  of  reason,  is  as  much  concerned  with  the 
opinions  of  primitive  Egyptians  and  Aramaeans  as  with  those  of  his 
own  contemporaries;  and  he  is  predbposed  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  portion  of  divine  truth  in  that  which  man  has  in 
all  ages  accepted  as  binding  on  his  faith  and  conscience.  He  is 
anxious  therefore  that  a  maximum  of  ancient  history  should  be 
established  on  a  scientific  basis ;  and  while  he  examines  ancient 
documents  with  the  rigorous  accuracy  which  philosophy  de- 
mands, he  handles  the  recorded  utterances  of  the  past  with  a 
veneration  which  satisfies  every  enlightened  believer.  If  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  msdntain  its  distinctive  position,  if  it  is  to 
enjoy  other  homage  than  that  which  must  be  always  paid  to  its 
intrinsic  truthfulness,  its  final  triumph  over  the  dangers,  to  which 
it  haa  been  exposed  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  its  teach- 
ers, will  be  secured  by  the  scientific  philology  which  has  cleared 
away  the  obstructive  suburbs,  and  has  thus  shown  the  fortress  in 
its  true  and  naked  strength. 

15  That  philology,  as  the  method  of  interpretation,  is  of 
essential  importance  to  the  protestant  divine,  is  nearly  self- 
evident.  According  to  his  principles,  no  theology  can  be  true 
which  does  not  rest  upon  a  sound  exposition  of  particular  Books. 

C 
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He  must  therefore  regard  his  system  of  divinity  as  merely  a 
branch  or  application  of  philological  science.  And  not  only  so 
in  regard  to  the  exegesis  from  which  he  derives  his  practical 
doctrines.  In  his  controversies  also,  he  would  do  well  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  same  safe  criterion,  and  his  triumphs  would  leave  no 
room  for  a  second  fight,  if,  dismissing  all  perplexing  references 
to  the  uncertain  echoes  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  were  con- 
tent to  employ  no  weapons  save  those  of  Biblical  Criticism 
against  adversaries  who  have  raised  a  fabric  of  error  on  their 
misconception  of  the  difference  between  ttct/oov  and  irerpa  *.  But 
not  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  philological  criticism,  it  may  be 
shown  that  linguistic  ethnography  contributes  in  no  small 
measure  towards  establishing  the  grounds  of  Revelation.  All 
the  truth,  or,  at  least,  all  the  intelUgibility  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  depends  on  the  derivation  of  the  human  race  from 
one  stock.  If  mankind  had  not  a  common  origin,  there  must 
be  branches  of  our  race  which  have  no  more  share  in  hereditary 
corruption  or  transmitted  sin,  than  the  supposed  inhabitants  of 
another  planet.  Now  it  is  by  philology  alone  that  we  can 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  primeval  unity  of  man.  We  are 
already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  divide  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world  into  two  nuun  classes;  and  although 


*  Matth,  xvi.  18.  To  those  who  urgae  for  the  preeminence  of  the 
Apofitle  Peter  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  ver.  23  in  this  same  chapter,  which 
shows  that  the  address  has  reference  to  his  words  and  not  to  his  person ; 
and  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  at  all  events  considered  the  other 
Apostles  equally  foundation-stones  pf  the  ishurch.  (Apoe.  xzi.  14;  cf. 
Ephu,  ii.  20.)  The  linguistic  alignment  of  the  Romanists,  that  in  the 
original  languages  of  Palestine  *'ista  generis  differentia  quie  Qreeoe  et 
Latine  est  inter  Petrwn  et  petram  non  reperitur,  sed  uuo  eodemque 
nomine,  sive  Hebnuce  sive  Syiiace,  Christus  dixit:  h^^fil  hsf\  KS)^9^  111 
^Diy^  ilKOlK  KS)K3>  tiieapetrOyetm^perhamapetramiBdifxi^ 
meam^  (Mcddonat,  (idl,)  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  Syriao  yersion,  but 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  philological  criticism ;  for  trtrpos  is  a  single 
stone,  but  irrrpa  is  a  rock,  considered  as  including  numy  ntrpoi,  and  this 
opposition  is  implied  by  the  context;  for  otherwise  he  must  have  said 
fcal  cirl  aoi.  Moreover,  in  biblical  Hebrew  we  have  only  the  plural 
Q^S)23   ''stones''  in  the  signification  of  a  rock,  and  the  analogy  of  all 

the  Scriptures  shows  that  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built 
would  be  properly  designated  by  *^!|^,  and  not  by  NS)^3« 
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wa  do  not  yet  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  whole  body 
of  languages  to  be  able  to  say  what  affinity  exists  between 
the  two  great  divisions,  approximations  have  been  made  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  certain  points  in  which  they  osculate ; 
and,  judging  from  the  progress  of  linguistic  studies  hitherto,  we 
may  fairly  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  languages  now  known  to 
be  cognate  we  were  impressed  with  the  differences  long  before 
we  perceived  the  similarities  which  are  now  the  most  prominent 
features,  so  it  will  be  hereafter  with  all  the  languages  of  the 
world ;  and  investigation  will  fully  confirm  what  the  great  Apostle 
proclaimed  in  the  Areopagus,  "  that  God  has  ordained  that  from 
one  common  parentage  all  the  different  tribes  of  men  should 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termined the  particular  times  of  their  successive  emigrations, 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  settlements*.'' — ^Thus 
much  may  be  expected  from  comparative  philology.  The  philo- 
sophy of  grammar,  however,  has  already  gained  one  decisive 
victory  over  scepticism,  in  demonstrating  from  the  organization 
of  language  the  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis,  maintained  by 
many,  of  the  human  invention  of  language,  and  a  progression 
from  barbarism  to  metaphysical  perfection.  In  this  point  the 
conclusions  of  our  science  coincide  with  the  statements  of  reve- 


16  On  the  whole  then  it  may  be  asserted,  that  philology  is 
essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  useful  as  a  branch  of  science. 
We  do  not,  however,  maintain  that  every  one  should  make  him- 
self a  scientific  philologer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  every 
one  who  is  qualified  by  capacity  and  taste  to  become  a  scholar : 
some  particular  faculties  are  needed  for  the  successful  study  of 
dead  languages,  as  well  as  for  a  profitable  employment  of  one^s 
time  in  the  docks  of  London  and  Liverpool,  or  in  the  manu- 


*  'Eirou/irc  t€  cf  Ms  cufwrot  irav  (Byos  opBfiwir^v  KoroiKflp  M  irav  r6 
trp6Qvifroif  r^s  yrjsj  Spicas  irporerayfimvs  Ktufwvs  Koi  ras  Spodftrias  r^r 
Konudas  avrwp,  (Act.  Apastol,  zvii.  26.)  Here  it  is  clear  that  iiroiijare  is 
construed  with  the  accus.  and  inf.  as  in  McOth,  v.  37,  Mark  yii.  37,  and 
that  the  ef  Ms  tuftam  is  the  main  point  in  the  passage.  The  other 
words  indicate  the  maimer  in  which  ethDical  distinctions  really  arose. 

t  See  Dr  Wiseman's  Lectures  <m  the  Canneanon  between  Science  cmd  Re- 
sealed  Religion^  and  below  Chap.  III. 

C2 
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factories  of  Birmingham  and  Elberfeld:  it  is  also  a  question 
of  time,  for  no  one  can  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  philology  in  its  scientific  cultivation 
includes,  so  thoroughly  and  perfectly  as  to  become  a  competent 
teacher  of  immediate  learners,  and,  by  his  vrritings,  of  the  world, 
without  years  of  patient  study  and  earnest  thought ;  in  a  word, 
he  must  make  philology  his  profession,  and  if  his  fellow-men 
set  any  value  upon  his  labours  he  will  live  by  this  as  he  might 
by  any  other  business.  But  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  every 
one  ought  to  learn  so  much  of  philology,  that  is,  he  should 
have  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  as 
may  enable  him  to  acquire  a  habit  of  method  in  the  way  of 
practical  teaching.  The  mistake  into  which  we  have  fallen  in 
this  country  does  not  consist  in  our  making  classics  and  mathe- 
matics the  basis  of  our  education,  nor  even  in  obliging  all  to 
attempt  what  few  can  attain,  but  in  making  boys  learn  by  rote 
like  parrots  instead  of  learning  by  reflexion  like  men.  We 
repeat  that  man  is  a  thinking  being,  and  that  his  education 
as  such  consists  in  giving  him  a  power  and  a  habit  of  arranging 
his  thoughts.  The  learning  of  Latin  and  Oreek  is  profitable 
BO  far  as  it  is  made  a  lesson  on  the  analogy  of  language ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  gain 
more  from  two  years  exercise  in  the  rigorous  discrimination  of 
the  like  and  unlike  in  the  Greek  language  alone,  than  by 
spending  ten  years,  as  many  do,  in  overloading  their  memory 
with  a  mass  of  crude  facts,  into  the  chaos  of  which  the  untu- 
tored intellect  cannot  penetrate.  And,  if  any  one's  profession  is 
to  be  that  of  a  scholar,  he  will  not  be  the  longer  in  getting  to 
the  end  of  his  journey,  because  he  has  spent  more  time  than 
some  of  his  fellow-travellers  in  making  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  route. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is  the  state  of  scholar- 
ship in  reference  to  the  objects  which  give  it  importance  and 
value. 
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17  rpO  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  present  condition  of 
I  philological  knowledge,  we  should  at  least  be  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  study  originated,  and  with 
the  principal  changes  which  it  has  undergone  up  to  our  time. 
An  adequate  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  however,  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  an  introductory  chapter.  All  that  we  propose  to 
attempt  in  this  place  is  first,  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  more  prominent  and  striking  features  that  have  marked  the 
progress  of  those  grammatical  and  critical  studies  which  consti- 
tute our  modem  scholarship ;  then  to  indicate  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  comparative  philology ;  and  lastly,  to  plead  for  a  closer 
connexion  between  these  two  departments  of  linguistic  study. 

The  importance,  which,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has 
been  attached  to  philological  studies,  is  at  once  accounted  for 
and  justified  by  that  cessation  of  all  literary  exertion  for  a  long 
period,  which  ensued  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire. 
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The  rude  yigour  of  barbarism  had  triumphed  over  the  lauguish- 
ing  energies  of  civilization,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  rays  of 
mental  culture  had  faded  away  in  the  prison  of  Boethius,  as  if 
some  sudden  paralysis  had  seized  upon  the  general  mind  of 
Europe,  as  if  men  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  oblirion,  or  had 
lost  irrecoverably  the  key  to  those  treasures  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  genius,  which  the  old  world  had  amassed  for  their  use. 
Rapid  as  was  the  downfal  of  literature,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  many  causes  had  been  gradually  operating  to  produce  it, 
some  of  which  continued  their  agency  to  prevent  its  revival. 
Among  these  not  the  least  efficacious  was  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  the  subjection  of  the  less  cultivated  laity  to  the 
growing  power  and  greater  intelligence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
prejudices  which  these  last  entertained,  as  well  from  motives  of 
interest  as  from  scruples  of  religion,  against  the  learning  of  the 
heathen  world ;  so  that,  after  the  crisis  had  taken  place^  the 
church  carefully  appropriated  to  herself  the  little  learning  that 
still  struggled  for  existence,  and  the  papal  authority  was  openly 
opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
when,  notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  mental  culture,  the 
literary  spirit  revived  after  nearly  a  ttiousand  years  of  darkness 
or  doubtful  light,  and  the  mind  awaking  like  Epimenides  from 
its  long  slumber  found  all  things  altered  but  itself,  men  turned 
eagerly  to  the  written  monuments  of  the  former  waking  and 
thinking  world ;  and  the  grammatical  studies  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  these  works  constituted  that  philology  or  scho- 
larship which  has  ever  since  formed  the  basis  of  education. 

As  the  Romish  Church  throve  by  the  ignorance  which  it 
fostered,  so  it  fell  by  means  of  the  learning  which  it  had  always 
opposed.  The  causes  which  produced  modem  scholarship  were 
identical  with  those  which  brought  about  the  Reformation  of 
religion.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  three  follow- 
ing: the  overthrow  of  the  scholastic  realism,  and  the  introduction 
of  rationalism,  or  a  philological  spirit,  by  the  Nominalists ;  the 
reproduction  of  the  classical  authors  in  Italy,  and  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Greek,  which  created  a  learned  class  in  Europe ; 
and  the  invention  of  printing,  which  by  multiplying  books  im- 
parted to  the  bulk  of  the  laity  the  effects  of  the  two  former 
causes,  the  rationalism  and  learning  of  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 
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It  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these 
causes. 

18  The  grammatical  studies,  which  the  Romans  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks,  and  which  they  had  reduced  to  such  an 
excellent  system,  were  utterly  lost  in  the  dark  ages.  If  one 
needed  a  proof  of  this,  it  would  be  suffident  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  languages  of  those  nations,  which  had  been  most  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  Roman  literature,  and  which  had  for  the  most 
part  adopted  the  Latin  idiom,  degenerated  into  a  barbarous 
jargon  without  inflexions  or  syntax.  A  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  clergy,  but,  though  Ghrammatica 
formed  a  part  of  the  trivium  in  the  seven  arts  which  were  then 
taught,  this  term  did  not  signify  rational  grammar,  but  merely 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  of  the  schools.  The  nature, 
however,  of  some  of  the  Romish  doctrines  necessitated  a  mixture 
of  metaphyncs  with  theology.  In  this  mixture  originated  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  simply  an  attempt  to  prove, 
by  what  they  knew  of  Aristotle^s  logic,  the  necessary  union  of 
reason  and  orthodoxy.  It  was  only  by  such  an  instrument  as 
the  quad-realism  of  their  Aristotle,  that  they  could  establish 
those  points  of  faith  which  constituted  the  difficulty  of  the 
Romish  creed.  It  was  necessary  that  the  mere  abstractions 
of  common  language  should  be  considered  as  objective  reaUties, 
for  it  was  about  these  abstractions  alone  that  they  argued  ;  and, 
as  there  were  some  clear-headed  men  among  them  who  could 
not  accept  this  position,  there  arose  a  dispute  in  the  schools, 
of  which  the  real  point  under  discussion  was,  whether  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  had  any  authentic  basis  or  not  This  dispute  is 
commonly  known  as  the  question  about  Universals,  or  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists;  the  former 
of  whom  considered  universal  ideas  as  pre-existent  in  the  mind 
of  Gk)d  and  man  {ante  rem),  and  the  latter  as  simple  abstrac- 
tions of  the  understanding  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  {poet 
rem).  Now  as  it  was  about  these  universals  alone  that  the 
scholastics  reasoned,  it  followed,  that,  if  the  universals  were  mere 
words,  they  could  not  pretend  to  establish  anything  by  their 
argumentation,  and  consequently  the  whole  system  would  be 
overthrown.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  why  the 
nominalists  were  so  violently  persecuted,  and  why  they  were 
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conffldered  as  little  better  than  heretics ;  for,  if  orthodoxy  rested 
upon  scholastic  realism,  those  who  undermined  the  one  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  downfal  of  the  other.  Roscelinus, 
the  first  opponent  of  the  realists,  went  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  ultra-nominalism*,  and  as  he  was  confuted  without  much  dif- 
ficulty by  Abelard  and  the  other  conceptualists,  his  efforts  did 
not  avail  much  to  the  oyerthrow  of  the  system.  It  was  reserved 
for  our  countryman,  William  of  Occham,  to  effect  this*  Without 
running  into  any  paradoxical  absurdities,  he  showed  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  that  words  are  instruments  of  reasoning,  not 
objects  of  science,  and  set  up  the  grounds  of  rational  grammar 
against  realism,  which  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  logic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  particular  significations  of  words,  but  only 
with  their  methodical  arrangement 

19  The  Nominalism  of  Occham,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
reassertion  of  grammar ;  it  was  an  overthrow  of  that  worship  of 
words  which  was  so  important  a  part  of  the  idolatry  of  the  time. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  to  maintain  the  opinions 
which  Occham  advocated,  both  against  the  symbolical  realism, 
which  is  still  prevalent,  and  against  the  ultra-nominalism  which 
now  and  then  makes  its  appearance,  we  shall  offer  no  apology 
for  giving  a  statement  of  views  so  much  in  accordance  with  our 
own  as  his  are ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  due  to  the  sturdy 
Franciscan,  who  is  little  thought  about  by  the  thousands  who 
are  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  to  give  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words  the  important  principles  which  he  so 
opportunely  revived,  and  by  which  he  earned  the  titles  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  editor  Marcus  de  Benevento-*-fo^*corum  acutiS' 
simua,  sacrce  scholcB  invicti8simarum  Nominalium  inceptcr,  in 
omni  disciplinarum  genere  Doctor  pluaquam  mbtilia.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  statements  in  his  Summa  totius  lofficcB 
{Venet.  152S),  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  and  indeed  as  sound 
a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  syntax  as  any  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.     Arguments  and  syllogisms,  says  Occham, 


*  We  apply  this  term  to  the  doctrines' of  those  philosophers  who,  like, 
Cratylus,  Hobbes,  and  Horne  Tooke,  not  only  reduced  unirersals  to  mere 
names,  but  even  made  truth  to  consist  in  names,  for  which  reason  Lexbnits 
has  called  Hobbes  phuquam  nomi7idU$. 
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are  made  up  of  propositions,  and  these  again  of  terms.  Of 
terms  there  are  three  kinds,  (l)  that  which  is  conoeived,  (2)  that 
which  is  spoken,  (S)  that  which  is  vrritten:  the  last  two  are 
parts  of  a  proposition  meant  to  be  heard  by  the  bodily  ear  or 
seen  by  the  bodily  eye ;  the  first  is  merely  an  intention  or  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  signifying  or  oonsignifying  something  as  a 
part  of  a  mental  proposition*.  We  say  that  words  are  signs 
subordinated  to  the  conceptions  or  intentions  of  the  mind,  not 
because,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term  ''sign",  words 
primarily  and  properly  signify  the  actoal  conceptions,  but  be- 
cause words  are  imposed  to  signify  those  very  things  which 
are  signified  by  the  conceptions  of  the  mind :  for  the  word  sig- 
nifies secondarily  what  b  primarily  signified  by  the  conception, 
and  is  instituted  to  denote  something  implied  by  a  conception, 
80  that  if  the  conception  changes  its  meaning,  the  word  would 
also  change  its  meaning  unless  it  were  altered  to  suit  the  change 
in  the  conception.  The  intention,  conception,  or  affection  of  the 
mind,  is  defined  to  be  something  in  the  mind  naturally  signifying 
something  f.  As  writing  is  the  secondary  sign  of  speech,  so 
speech  is  the  secondary  sign  of  the  intention  or  conception,  which 
b  the  primary  sign  of  the  thing  edgnified  as  forming  a  part  of 
a  mental  proposition,  which  belongs  to  no  particular  icUomX* 
An  intention  is  either  primary  or  secondary :  primary,  when  it 
is  the  m^Dital  representative  of  the  thing  signified;  secondary, 
when  it  is  a  sign  of  such  primary  intentions:  genus,  spedes, 
&c.  are  secondary  intentions^.  With  regard  to  universals,  under 
which  are  included  the  five  predicables,  genus,  species,  differ- 
ence, property  and  accident^  he  adopts  Avicenna's  definition  with 
the  following  explanation  || — an  universal  is  a  single  intention  of 


*  Cap.  I.  fol.  2.  Terminiu  conceptus  est  intentio  seu  passio  animcB  all. 
quid  naturaUter  sigfUficans  vd  eofwigni/icans,  nata  esse  pars  proposiHonis 
mssUalis, 

t  Cap.  Xn.  fol.  6.  Intentio  animce  voccOur  quoddam  ens  in  anima 
ncOum  signifieare  aliquid. 

X  Proposkio  menialis  qnce  nuUius  idiomatis  est, 

§  Stricte  vocatwr  intentio  prima  nomen  mentcUe  natum  pro  suo  significatu 
^snpponere,  Intentio  autem  secunda  est  iUa  quce  est  signum  talittm  inten^ 
tionum  primantm :  eujitsmodi  sunt  tales  intentiones :  genus,  species,  ^c. 

II  Cap.  XrV.  fol.  6,  2.  V%iiU  dieere  quod  universale  est  intentio  singularis 
^Mwt  amm€8  nata  preedicare  de  plurUms  non  pro  se  sed  pro  ipsis  rebus :  ita 
quod  per  hoc  quod  ipsa  nata  est  prasdicari  de  plurtbus  non  pro  se  sed  pro 
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the  mind  made  to  be  predicated  of  many,  not  for  itself  but  for 
the  things  themselves,  and  becaose  it  is  thus  predicable  of  many 
it  is  called  universal ;  but  it  is  caUed  ungular  because  it  is  one 
form  really  existing  in  the  mind.  Of  the  arguments  which 
Occham  advances  to  prove  that  an  universal  is  not  a  substance, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.  This  intention  which  we 
call  an  universal  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  sign,  for  this  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  predicable  of  many.  Substance,  however, 
cannot  be  thus  predicated,  otherwise  a  proposition  would  be 
composed  of  particulai*  substances.  Now  a  proposition  is  either 
mental,  or  spoken,  or  written.  But  these  are  not  particular  sub- 
stances. Therefore  no  proposition  can  be  composed  of  substances. 
They  are  however  composed  of  universals.  Therefore  universals 
are  not  substances.  Occham  says  the  same  of  the  categories  or 
predicaments*,  respecting  which,  in  his  important  treatise  de 
Sacramento  aUaris,  he  adopts  the  grammatical  views  of  Joannes 
Damascenus.  The  ten  predicaments,  he  saysf,  are  the  most  general 
signs,  under  which  are  included  all  mere  words.  For  every 
word  which  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  proposition,  or  em- 
ployed in  answering  a  question,  may  be  arranged  under  some 
one  predicament ;  for  example,  all  words  which  make  answer  to 
the  question  "  How  much  ?"  are  placed  in  the  predicament  of 
quantity.  And  the  words  thus  placed  in  the  predicaments  are 
not  only  Tiouns,  but  also  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech ;  and 
even  phrases,  such  as  prepositions  with  their  cases.  So  that 
predicaments  are  only  certain  predicables  and  uncombined  signs 
of  things,  out  of  which  true  or  false  combinations  may  be  made. 
A  difference  of  inflexion  may  make  an  irreconcileable  difference 
of  signification  between  two  predicaments ;  for  example,  angdua 
cannot  be  angeli,  nor  e  converse.  He  adds,  that  such  pre- 
(Hcaments  are  not  merely  arbitrary  signs,  but  rather  meanings 
or  intentions  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  signs  naturally 
denoting  objects ;  and  as  words  may  be  distinct,  notwithstand- 


Ulis  pluribus  ilia  dicitur  tmiversalU :  propter  hoc  autem  quod  eat  tma  /orma 
existens  realiter  in  intellectu,  dicitur  singulare. 

*  Cap.  XLI.  fol.  13. 

t  TractcUus  Venerahilis  Inceptoris  Ouilgdmi  Ocham  de  Saerammto 
altaris,  Cap.  XXXV.  (This  book  is  very  scarce:  our  copy  is  a  little 
black-letter  duodecimo,  without  a  date,  but  stated  to  be  impreseua  ParieOi 
per  Petrum  Levet,  impreuorem,) 
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ing  the  identity  of  the  things  signified,  so  meanings  or  intentions 
may  be  distinct,  although  the  objects  signified  are  identical. 
Thus  the  words  substance,  quality,  and  quantity,  are.  not  syno- 
nymous, because  they  can  be  predicated  of  the  same  object. 

20  It  is  obvious,  from  the  way  in  which  Occham  speaks 
throughout  his  logic,  that  his  object  was  to  draw  a  strongly- 
marked  line  of  distinction  between  the  method  of  language,  as 
the  instrument  of  deduction,  and  the  science  or  truth  of  things. 
By  doing  so  he  not  only  contributed  to  overthrow  the  scholastic 
theology,  but  also  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  became  philology  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar : 
and  therefore  it  was  not  witiiout  reason  that  Luther,  who  so  well 
estimated  the  importance  of  grammatical  studies  to  the  ministers 
of  his  Rdbrmation,  paid  so  much  attention  to  Occham  while  he 
despised  and  neglected  the  other  schoolmen*.  Lideed  it  appears 
from  Luther's  early  works  that  he  had  embraced  very  heartily 
the  Occhamistic  nommalism-|-. 

But  the  adoption  of  Occhamistic  theology  by  the  Reformers, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  effect  on  the  sacramental  doctrines 
of  Luther,  or  on  the  fate  of  scholastic  dogmatism  in  general,  is 
important  to  us  prindpally  as  furnishing  collateral  testimony  to 
the  increasing  ii^uence  at  this  period  of  that  critical  and  ration- 
alistic spirit,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  modern 
times ;(.     To  deprive  words  of  their  mysterious  attributes,  and 


*  ^Diu  multumque  legit  Bcripta  Occam;  hnjus  acumen  anteferebat 
Thom»  et  Scoto."  Melanchthon,  Higtoria  de  vita  et  actis  Lutheri,  Vite- 
beig.  1546.  foL  6. 

t  Laurence  (Bamptan  Ltcturesy  Serm.  HI.  note  6}  after  quoting  Me- 
lanchthon, Op.  L  p.  414,  Loci  Tkeol,  p.  113,  says,  "  William  of  Occam  here 
alluded  to  (an  English  Scholastic  of  great  reputation)  had  been  a  pecu- 
liar favourite  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon ;  the  former  styling  him  carua 
nutgifier  mmSf  and  the  latter  delicicB  quondam  no$trcB,"  Ranke  (Hist,  of 
Reform.  I.  p.  310,  Engl.  Tr.)  says:  ''Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  the  off. 
ipring  of  nominalism.'' 

I  Eren  Dr  MiD,  the  uncompromising  adrocate  of  **  old  paths,*'  admits 
that  the  perfection  of  critical  skill  "  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Uie  real  boasts 
of  the  later  generations  oyer  the  most  intellectual  and  able  of  the  ancient 
world.''  (Four  Sermons^  1849,  p.  114.)  With  this  admission,  we  may 
doubt  the  success  of  any  attempts  to  restore  the  authority  of  a  dry  and 
scholastic  dogmatism  in  our  chief  seat  of  learning  and  science. 
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to  subject  eyery  sentence  to  the  fearless  searching  of  the  critical 
faculty,  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  iconoclastic  reason,  which  has 
yet  to  celebrate  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  yictories.  This  was 
the  result  in  part  effected  by  the  early  success  of  the  nominal- 
istic  school. 

21  The  overthrow  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  however, 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  grammar,  though  good  in  them« 
selves,  would  have  had  but  little  effect  in  dispelling  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  classical  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet  Petrarch,  and  the  subsequent  exertions  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  laboured  incessantly,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
successfully,  in  saving  and  bringing  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
great  Latin  writers.  The  increased  study  of  pure  Latinity,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  these  books,  naturally  created 
a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sister  literature  of  andent 
Greece,  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the 
Turks  accidentally  favoured,  as  those  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
retidned  a  knowledge  of  their  ancestors'  language  hastened  to 
Italy,  where  the  patrons  of  learning  offered  them  protection  and 
reward.  For  some  time,  however,  the  number  of  Greek  scholars 
was  very  limited,  and  nothing  was  done  for  scholarship  beyond 
the  translation  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which,  as  the  per- 
formers were  mostly  modem  Greeks  who  were  indifferently 
acquainted  with  Latin,  and  had  but  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  their  ancestors,  have  little  to  recommend  them 
beyond  the  merit  of  the  attempt.  But  although  the  influence  of  the 
new  learning  was  somewhat  limited,  still  a  beginning  was  made,  a 
learned  class  was  formed,  comparisons  were  inevitably  suggested 
between  the  enlightened  views  of  the  old  world  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  day,  and  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  that  freedom  of 
inquiry  which  shook  the  papal  throne  and  changed  the  tendencies 
of  the  world. 

22  The  third  and  greatest  cause  of  the  revival  of  letters 
was  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  by  the  multipli* 
cation  of  books  spread  the  influences  of  revived  learning  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  produced 
immediately  and  at  one  birth  the  Beformation  and  Philology. 
This  invention  is  due  to  Germany  or  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
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though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  its  immediate  effects  and 
its  application  to  the  diffusion  of  classical  learning  were  first  felt 
in  Italy,  yet  the  origin  of  philology  or  sound  scholarship  is  to 
be  sought  on  this  side,  of  the  Alps ;  its  beginner  was  Reuchlin,  a 
German ;  the  two  men  who  brought  it  forward  most  prominently 
and  tangibly  were  BudsQus,  a  Frenchman,  and  Erasmus,  a  Dutch- 
man; and  the  combined  influences  of  scholarship  and  printing 
were  developed  in  Germany  by  Luther,  and  by  Melancthon,  a 
kinsman  of  Beuchlin.  Under  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
the  papal  chair,  and  shrinking  from  German  sway  with  all  the 
aversion  produced  by  their  historical  recollections,  the  Italians  were 
not  likely  to  be  affected  by  that  free  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had 
been  for  some  time  at  work  among  the  Germans,  and  which  seems 
to  be  still  their  natural  characteristic.  It  was,  however,  to  this 
free  German  spirit,  and  the  materials  furnished  to  it  by  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Italy  and  the  invention  of  printing  among 
themselves,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  great  German  Reform- 
ation. Luther  himself  has  said  as  much*,  and  we  see  that,  in 
the  expression  of  their  alarm  at  the  probable  effects  of  printing, 
the  catholic  hierarchy  of  the  time  had  reference  to  Germany 
alone-f. 

23  Intimate,  however,  as  was  the  connexion  between  the  rise 
of  philology  and  the  Reformation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
country  wldch  gave  birth  to  the  latter  was  for  many  years  after- 
wards fSEur  behind  other  countries  of  Europe  in  its  cultivation  of 
the  former.  Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  recollect 
that  all  intelligent  Germans  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  absorbed  in  theological  studies,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  differences  which  were  produced  by 
this  engrossing  change,  Germany  became  one  great  battle-field, 
and  was  prevented  from  attaining  to  a  full  literary  developement 
till  after  the  results  of  the  thirty  years^  war  had  restored  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  Protestants. 


*  In  hifl  239th  letter  (Erster  ThMl  p.  464,  de  Wette),  where  he  talks  of 
Oermanorvm  feroda  ingeniay  quce,  nisi  capta  sint  Scripturis  et  Ration^  non 
€tt  vd  mtUtis  Papis  irritcare  tutum;  prassertim  hoc  temporey  ubi  in  Oermania 
regnant  literce  et  lingum  et  sapere  incipiunt  Laid, 

t  See  the  Proclamation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  in  1486^  quoted 
by  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  348. 
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24  The  connexion  of  France  with  Italy,  in  consequence  of 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles  YIII.  and  his  successors  Louis 
and  Francis,  made  the  former  country  an  important  instrument 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  learning  reyived  in  the  latter.  The  first 
approach  to  really  accurate  scholarship  is  due  to  Budseus  (Bud^) 
and  the  family  of  the  Stephens'  (Estienne),  who  brought  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  to  a  point  of  perfection  which  has 
induced  many  to  beliere  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  done 
by  the  modem  scholar  than  to  study  the  commentaries  of  the 
former*  and  reprint  the  Thesaurus  of  Henry  Stephens.  Their 
successors,  Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  exhibit  in  their  works  an 
extent  of  reading  and  an  accuracy  of  scholarship  which  few  of 
our  modem  philologists  can  rival,  and  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger^ 
who,  though  of  Italian  extraction,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
glories  of  French  literature,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still 
entitled  to  precedence  aboye  all  scholars,  Bentley,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted-}-. Eren  Muretus,  who  was  the  most  leamed  man  in  Italy 
at  this  time,  was  a  French  emigrant. 

25  Our  own  country  occupies  a  very  distinguished  place 
among  the  first  promoters  of  philology ;  Erasmus  taught  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  early  as  1510,  and  many  of 
our  native  scholars  were  sought  as  instmctors  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  j;. 

26  The  noble  demand  of  the  citizens  of  Leyden,  that  an 
University  might  be  established  there  as  a  reward  for  their 
heroic  defence  in  1574,  led  to  the  institution  of  many  similar 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  to  the  foundation  of  a  school 
of  philology,  which  in  accurate  knowledge  and  extensive  reading 
soon  left  tiie  rest  of  Europe  far  behmd. 


*  Porson  intended  at  one  time  to  re-edit  the  Commentaries  of  Budeeus, 
with  Buch  additions  and  improvements  as  would  make  it  serve  as  a  manual 
for  the  Greek  student. 

t  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  Higt,  o/BinM,  Vol.  I.  note  660;  and 
compare  his  nctchgdass.  Schri/Un  nieht  phUolog,  Inhalt8,  p.  141. 

I  The  fragmentary  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Sir  John 
Gheke,  which  has  lately  been  published  (Cambridge^  1843),  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  accurate  philology  of  the  time.  The  controversy  between 
the  same  writer  and  Stephen  Gardiner  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  is 
also  well  worthy  of  notice.    (Baailem,  1555.) 
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27  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  different  countries, 
the  progress  of  scholarship  was  every  where  the  same.  At  first  the 
object  of  the  learned  was  to  publish  as  many  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  as  they  could  collect,  to  supply  the  former  with 
Latin  versions,  and  both  with  such  commentaries  as  might  help 
the  less  perfect  scholars  to  an  understanding  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  text,  and  the  various  allusions  contained  in  it. 
To  further  this  object  collections  of  miscellanies  or  varicB  leo- 
ticneSf  as  they  were  called,  were  from  time  to  time  published  by 
different  scholars.  As  grammatical  knowledge  advanced,  the 
editors  were  induced  to  remark  the  corruptions  of  the  texts,  pro- 
duced by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  had  copied  the  manuscripts 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  from  this  verbal  criticism  arose.  But  in 
all  that  was  done  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Scaliger,  we  perceive  a  want  of  method  combined  with  much 
individual  industry,  nor  do  we  discern  any  marks  of  command- 
ing genius  in  the  many  who  ^ected  their  attention  to  the  eluci- 
dation and  correction  of  ancient  authors :  they  passed  their  time 
in  polishing  the  ancient  authors  and  abusing  one  another ;  and, 
like  the  rhapsodes  of  old,  while  they  corrected  their  authors, 
they  needed  much  emendation  themselves*. 

28  The  real  beginning  of  a  more  enlightened  scholarship  is 
due  to  Bentley,  whose  unrivalled  ingenuity  and  boundless  learn- 
ing enabled  him  not  merely  to  correct  the  words  of  the  ancient 
writers,  but  also  to  apply  his  intelligent  criticism  to  the  literary 
history  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  actual  per- 
formances and  the  example  which  he  set  to  those  who  came  sufter 
him  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Indeed,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  historical  philology  f.  In  verbal  criti- 
cism he  found  most  able  successors  among  his  own  countrymen : 
Dawes,  Markland,  Tonp,  Tyrwhitt,  and  Person,  who  followed  in 
his  steps,  have  advanced  this  department  of  scholarship  to  its 
utmost  limits.  Meanwhile  the  scholars  of  Holland  were  not  idle, 
and  to  them  we  owe  a  most  accurate  examination  of  the  old  Lex- 


*  Tovf  IU9  yhp  ptn^tfdovs  oida  ra  fuv  €irtj  dxpiPovvTas,  avrovs  dc  now 
ikiBUnfs  Syras.    (Xen.  Mem.  IV.  2,  §  10). 

t  **  Historical  philology—the  discovery  of  Bentley,  and  the  heritage 
and  glory  of  Qennan  scholars."    Bunsen,  Egypt,  I.  note  22. 
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icographers  and  a  collection  of  eyery  thing  that  could  contribute 
to  the  illustration  of  what  they  advance :  besides,  the  first  step 
in  the  systematic  etymology  of  the  Greek  language  was  taken 
in  that  country,  and,  though  the  principles  on  which  the  under- 
taking was  based  were  not  sufficiently  well  founded,  the  attempt 
was  not  unproductive  of  benefit. 

29  The  Germans  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  philology  before  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Their 
general  literary  condition  was  very  low,  as  may  be  discerned 
from  the  fact  that  the  few  great  authors  whom  tiiey  had  before 
this  period,  for  instance  Leibnitz,  usually  wrote  either  in  Latin 
or  French.  When,  however,  they  were  released  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  war  and  turned  themselves  in  earnest  to  read  and 
write,  they  showed  that  the  active  spirit  which  had  made  Ger- 
many the  scene  of  the  Reformation  was  still  alive  among  them, 
and  they  advanced  with  such  giant  steps  that  within  a  century 
they  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  literary  and  learned 
Europe.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  Gesner  and 
Ernesti  came  forward  as  prominent  philologists  in  Germany,  but 
their  style  of  scholarship  had  little  in  common  with  that  of  their 
countrymen  at  the  present  day,  being  rather  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Dutch  school ;  indeed,  the  two  most  learned  Ger- 
mans of  this  time,  Ruhnken  and  Drakenborch,  confined  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness  to  the  Universities  of  Holland.  The 
beginning  of  German,  or,  to  use  a  more  comprehensive  but  syno- 
nymous term,  of  modem  scholarship,  is  to  be  referred  to  Les- 
sing,  who  created  German  literature  by  casting  off  the  trammels 
of  the  French  school,  and  to  Winckelmann,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  archsBology  of  art,  a  most  important  application  of 
philology  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  The  successive  ap- 
pearance of  the  literary  giants  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gothe 
and  Richter,  who  were  all  to  a  certam  extent  contemporaries, 
and  the  searching  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  arose  at  the  same 
time,  furnished  the  active  intellect  of  Germany  with  abundant 
materials  for  speculation ;  and  the  people  became  at  once  remark- 
able for  bold  theories  and  uncompromising  inquisitiveness.  This 
was  not  long  without  its  effect  upon  scholarship,  which  as  we 
have  said  existed  among  them  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Dutch  school, 
and  German  philology  properly  so  called  arose  with  Heyne. 
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The  difference  between  him  and  his  predecessors  consisted  maini j 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  limit  his  investigations  to  the  narrower 
field  of  the  ancient  authors,  but  combmed  with  it  all  the  newlj 
applicable  resources  of  the  archaeology  of  art,  of  the  principles 
of  taste,  and  of  literature  in  general.  In  fact,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  literature  and  learning  no  longer  existed  for 
the  Grermans.  We  see  this  in  the  acknowledged  influence  of 
the  translations  of  Yoss,  in  the  classical  spirit  which  peryades  all 
the  great  German  vrritings,  and  indeed  even  in  the  adoption  of 
classical  metres  for  yernacular  poems.  The  school  which  Heyne 
founded  was  combined  with  a  revival  of  the  Bentleian  spirit  in 
the  person  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a  man  of  the  most  purely  literary 
genius  that  ever  marched  with  the  heavy  baggage  of  book- 
learning.  Whether  he  owed  any  thing  to  Vice  or  not,  he  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  literary  descendant  of  Bentley ; 
and  his  treatise  on  Homer  produced  an  effect  upon  scholarship 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  undeniable  genius  and  prodigious  learning  of 
Niebuhr  to  say,  that  the  History  of  Rome,  the  master-work  of 
historical  criticism  which  will  ever  mark  our  age  as  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  literature,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
example  of  Wolf;  and  we  may  join  the  illustrious  Historian  of 
Borne  in  hailing  him  as  the  Hero  and  Eponymus  of  the  race  of 
German  philologers*.  But  with  all  these  wonderful  extensions 
of  the  domain  of  philology  the  Germans  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  details.  The  early  works  of  Buttmann  and  Hermann  f  placed 
the  study  of  Greek  grammar  on  an  entirely  new  footing,  and 
the  Dictionaries  of  Schneider  and  Passow  constitute  an  epoch  in 
the  department  of  Lexicography.  Lobeck  has  proved  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Ruhnken.  The  editions 
of  classical  authors  published  by  Spalding,  Heindorf,  Bockh, 
Dissen  and  others,  are  a  proof  that  the  more  enlarged  views  of 
the  age  have  not  been  without  their  influence  on  the  old  system 
of  note-writing ;  and  the  overthrow  which  Hermann  experienced 
some  years  since  in  his  opposition  to  the  more  extended  views  of 
Miiller  and  Welcker  is  a  proof  that  philology  has,  in  Germany 


*  Rheinisehes  Museum  for  1827,  p.  257. 
t  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  first  published  in  I7i(2.     Hermann  de 
emendanda  ratione  Grai4i€B  Gramm,  Pars  I.  Lips.  1801. 

D 
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at  least,  taken  its  place  among  the  subjects  of  general  literature. 
In  addition  to  the  causes  enumerated  above,  a  great  and  imme- 
diate influence  is  attributed*  to  the  new  system  of  interpretation 
introduced  by  Schleiermacher,  a  most  distmguished  metaphysi* 
cian  and  divine,  who  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a  complete  translation  of  Plato  arranged  according  to  a  compre- 
hensive view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  general  connexion  of 
thought  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  separate  dialogues :  perhaps 
few  German  books  are  a  better  example  of  the  influence  of  the 
general  literary  spirit  on  philology  f.  In  other  fields  equally 
important  advances  were  made.  The  connexion  of  philology 
with  the  study  of  the  civil  law  produced  a  most  striking  effect 
on  the  latter,  and  a  fortunate  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Gains  has  given  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  the  History  of 
Jurisprudence:  in  this  department  Savigny  stands  foremost  as 
the  greatest  of  lawyers  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  philologers. 
But  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  particularize 
the  different  German  authors  who  have  written  first-rate  books 
on  mythology,  geography,  or  art.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Germans  alone,  philology  has  made  more  pro- 
gress in  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  the  preceding  two  hundred. 

30  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  such  a  sudden 
advance  should  be  made  without  some  corresponding  disadvan- 
tages. And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  German  Uterature.  The 
merits  of  the  German  writers  may  be  inferred  from  what  we 
have  abready  said.  They  have  a  laj*ge  share  of  originality;  great 
honesty  and  consistency  of  purpose;  indefatigable  industry;  and 
an  entire  freedom  from  prejudices  and  one-sided  views.  Their 
defects,  so  far  as  they  are  constitutional,  arise  from  the  excess 
of  those  qualities  which  constitute  their  chief  merit :  they  are 
liable  to  give  way  too  muck  to  their  imaginative  enthusiasm : 
like  the  student  Anselmus,  in  Hoffmann's  talef,  they  are  fasci- 


*  See  Dissen  in  Bockh's  Pindar,  Vol.  HI.  p.  7 ;  and  Boekh  himself  says 

(Abhandl,  Berl.  Akad,  1822,  3,  p.  264):  «und  ich  will   mich  auch  nicht 

ruhmen  es  erfunden  zu  habcn,  da  ich  es  yon  Schleiermacher  gelemt  habe." 

t  See  the  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  IX.  p.  118,  foil. 

X  Der  goldne  Top/, 
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nated  by  the  dark-blue  eyes  in  the  elder  bush,  and  the  crystal 
bells  are  ever  sounding  in  their  ears.  The  circumstances  under 
which  their  literature  so  rapidly  created  itself  have  also  produced 
their  evils:  every  young  man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  learning 
or  ability  feels  himself  called  upon  to  write  something  novel :  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  without  sufficient  sobriety  of  mind  to  keep 
them  from  error,  their  disposition  leads  them  continually  to  make 
rash  attempts  upon  subjects  which  ought  never  to  be  treated 
without  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection,  so  that  they  have 
given  much  scandal  to  people  of  more  timid  minds,  and  created 
prejudices  against  that  freedom  of  investigation  which  when 
soberly  exercised  is  at  once  the  most  imperative  duty  and  the 
highest  privilege  of  civilized  and  educated  men.  There  is  per- 
haps no  literature  in  the  world  which  furnishes  so  decided,  so 
strongly  marked  a  contrast  as  the  German  does  between  the  first- 
and  second-rate  authors  :  which,  whUe  it  presents  to  us  more  of 
the  true  and  the  valuable,  more  that  is  kindled  into  sunlike 
splendour  by  the  fire  of  genius,  more  that  is  arrayed  in  the  secure 
panoply  of  learning,  more  that  is  dressed  in  the  gay  but  not 
inelegant  trappings  of  a  rich  and  luxurious  fancy,  can  yet  on  the 
other  hand  display  so  much  frigid  pomposity,  so  much  flippant 
ignorance,  and  such  audacious  dulness.  True  it  is  we  have 
but  few  of  the  first  class  among  our  writers :  but  then  how  very 
few  we  have  of  the  second.  The  same  principle  of  cautious 
reserve  or  of  a  persevering  pursuit  after  the  profitable,  which 
has  doomed  to  the  desert  air  many  a  glowing  thought  and  many 
a  golden  truth,  has  also  saved  us  from  sundry  proofs  of  the 
danger  of  trying  to  be  ingenious,  and  has  deterred  many  a 
literary  Curtius  from  leaping  into  the  gulph,  ever  open  in  the 
forum  to  swallow  up  those  whose  destiqy  it  is  to  write  and  be 
forgotten.  Another  feature  in  the  German  literary  character  is 
ihe  air  of  consciousness  and  pretence  with  which  the  great  bulk 
of  writers  bring  forth  their  works.  The  mark  of  real  originality 
is,  that  the  author  is  before  his  age.  The  great  writer,  through 
his  own  modesty,  is  generally  the  last  to  discover  this,  or,  per- 
haps, through  the  tardy  appreciation  of  his  contemporaries  he  is 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  great  service  he  has  done.  Like  Spenser's 
Chrysogone,  he  has  unawares  conceived  and  borne  children  of  the 
sun,  and  they  lie  unheeded  by  the  parentis  side  in  some  rude 
wilderness  untrodden  by  men,  till  the  goddess  of  Beauty  claims 

D2 
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them  for  her  own  and  rears  them  in  her  own  fair  garden,  that 
they  may  hereafter  delight  and  instruct  mankind*.  The  Germans, 
on  the  contrary,  make  an  exhibition  of  their  genius,  and  do  not 
scruple  by  themselves  or  their  friends  to  point  out,  to  those  who 
might  fail  to  discover  it,  the  value  of  their  wares.  There  is  per- 
haps no  other  country  in  which  the  intercourse  of  literary  men  is 
so  much  a  commerce  of  compliments,  and  where  friendship  is  so 
likely  to  cool  whenever  it  is  not  fed  with  the  fuel  of  commendation  f. 
An  excessive  love  of  applause,  when  gratified,  is  apt  to  generate 
a  self-complacent  indifference  to  the  merits  of  foreign  labourers 
in  the  same  field ;  and  when  we  consider  the  almost  extravagant 
applause  which  is  bestowed  upon  Qerman  learning  in  this  country, 
it  may  seem  the  less  surprising  that  the  Professors  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsig  should  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
not  bestowing  their  industry  on  some  investigation,  to  which  the 
acuteness  of  English  scholars  has  already  been  successfully  ap* 
plied ;(.     It  is  part  of  the  same  self-reliance  that  a  German  will 


♦  Faerie  Queen^  Book  HI.  Cant.  vi. 

t  This  was  the  caee  with  Wieland  and  Jacobi.  Wolf's  ill-treatment 
of  his  friend  and  pupil  Heindorf  may  be  traced  to  wounded  vanity ;  see 
Schleiennacher's  Werke :  PhUosoph,  I.  p.  697,  sqq. 

i  These  remarks  were  made  with  a  general  reference ;  but  the  author 
has  lately  had  his  attention  directed  to  a  special  application  of  them. 
Some  few  years  ago  M.  G^rge  Gurtins  published  a  little  tract  entitled 
die  Sprachvergleichung  in  ihrem  VerkOUnin  zur  elassichen  PkUologiej  of 
which  the  second  edition  (Berlin  1848)  is  now  before  us.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  part  of  a  more  eztensive  work  called  Spraehvergleieh-' 
ende  Beitr&ge,  Berlin  1846.  We  are  amused  to  find  that  the  idea  which 
led  to  the  composition  of  the  New  Cratylua  is  gravely  put  forward  totidem 
verbis  as  the  original  thought  of  M.  Curtius.  The  words  ^*  ich  war  also 
auch  boi  der  Untersuchung  die  der  Gegenstand  dieses  Buch  ist,  bemuht, 
das  allgemeinere  Studium  mlt  den  beaonderen  moglichst  zu  verbinden,"  are 
really  a  translation  of  the  first  sentence  in  our  preface  I  and  the  same  repe- 
tition is  manifested  in  details.  Thus  he  claims  as  his  original  discovery  an 
imperfect  transcript  of  our  theory  respecting  the  Greek  augment,  and 
though  he  has  subsequently  become  acquainted  with  Mr  Gamett's  aigu- 
ment  in  favour  of  our  opinion  on  that  subject,  he  quietly  patronises  that 
gentleman  as  the  independent  author  of  yiews  confirmatory  of  his  own. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  M.  Curtius  knew  that  the  New  Cnxtylus 
hnd  completely  anticipated  him  in  the  task  which  he  has  proposed  to  him- 
self, but  his  ignorance  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  an  English  work  not  un* 
known  in  Germany  is  one  instance  among  many  of  the  peculiarity  men- 
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neyer  acknowledge  his  errors :  his  reputation  for  infallibilitj  is 
dearer  to  him  than  the  truth.  To  take  an  instance  from  our 
own  field:  Hermann  used  to  praise  our  excellent  Elmsley  for 
his  candour  and  willingness  to  admit  his  mistakes :  when  did  he 
follow  Elmsley's  example?  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
serious  drawbacks.  Nevertheless,  all  honour  be  to  the  Germans, 
for  they  have  made  the  mind  of  Europe  what  it  is ;  and,  though 
much  that  many  a  one  of  them  has  written  is  neither  wise  nor 
true,  though  now  and  then  we  may  meet  with  something  which 
startles  us  even  in  the  pages  of  the  wisest  and  most  true-hearted 
among  them,  yet  let  all  those  who  loye  knowledge  and  admire 
genius  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  treasures  of  German 
literature  and  scholarship,  with  caution  indeed  lest  they  mistake 
dross  for  gold,  but  yet  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  with  full 
confidence  that  if  they  seek  aright  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

31  The  names  of  the  verbal  critics  who  succeeded  Bentley 
in  this  country  have  been  already  mentioned :  in  their  perform- 
ances is  included  all  that  was  done  by  Englishmen  for  the 
scholarship  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very  limited  nature 
of  the  instructions  given  at  the  classical  schools  at  that  time, 
and  the  insufficient  learning  of  the  masters,  necessitated  some 
arbitrary  method  of  employing  the  ten  years  which  it  was 
thought  right  to  spend  upon  Latin  and  Greek.  The  principle 
of  competition  which  was  introduced  very  early  in  this  country, 
and  the  fisu^ility  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  such 
exerdses,  induced  the  masters  of  the  schools  to  direct  their 
attention  principally  to  the  composition  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verses,  which  had  been  the  amusement  of  scholars  at  the  revival 
of  learning;  or  perhaps  the  custom  was  derived  immediately 
from  these  early  scholars  together  with  the  grammars  which 
long  maintained  their  place  in  our  principal  schools.  The  effect 
of  this  narrow  range  of  reading  was  to  incapacitate  our  scholars 
from  making  any  real  advances  in  philology,  while  the  great 
facility  of  verse-making,  which  every  one  brought  up  to  the 


tioned  in  the  text— namely,  that  German  scholars  limit  their  chances  of 
improvement  by  the  narrow  bomidary  of  their  own  nationality ;  and  that 
consequently  they  are  not  more  favourably  situated  than  our  Engli&h 
scholars  were  some  forty  years  since. 
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University  with  him,  was  a  very  good  preparative  for  the  appli- 
cation of  verbal  criticism  to  the  correction  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Hence  we  find  that,  in  knowledge  of  the  old  metres,  and  in 
conjectural  emendation,  the  scholars  of  this  country  were  always 
infinitely  superior  even  to  the  most  learned  of  their  continental 
contemporaries.  The  last  great  scholar  of  this  class  was  Porson, 
who  was  indeed  a  man  of  very  decided  genius,  and,  though  he 
lost  himself  in  trifles  unworthy  of  his  power,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  little  which  he  directly  contributed  to  Greek  learn- 
ing, he  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  all  its  details, 
to  an  extent  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  great  mischief 
of  which  he  is  guilty  was  not  so  much  in  omitting  to  do  all  that 
he  might  have  done,  though  this  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  but 
in  investing  with  exclusive  importance  a  merely  subordinate 
branch  of  Greek  philology,  and  thus  creating  a  school  of  cri- 
ticism in  England  which  has  stood  seriously  in  the  way  of  our 
philological  progress. 

32  At  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  a  very 
great  change  took  place  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  better 
classes  in  this  country.  Excluded  as  we  had  been,  more  completely 
than  at  any  former  time,  from  all  intercourse  with  the  continent, 
we  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  passion  for  foreign  travelling ; 
Englishmen  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  corner  of  the  world ; 
an  acquaintance  with  other  languages  was  no  longer  thought 
wonderful;  and  in  the  process  of  time  many  returned  home 
impressed  with  the  novel  conviction  that  there  was  something 
good  out  of  England.  This  influence  of  foreign  intercourse  was 
felt  latest  in  its  effect  upon  classical  scholarship ;  the  prejudice 
against  German  scholars,  which  Porson's  quarrel  with  Hermann 
had  produced,  and  his  authority  with  his  imitators,  kept  us  for 
some  years  after  the  peace  in  the  same  state  as  before  it,  and 
the  pert  mediocrity  of  the  Museum  Criticum  was  the  only 
representative  of  our  philology :  some  of  Porson's  successors, 
especially  Elmsley,  were  able  critics,  and  accurate  collectors  of 
minutiae,  but  not  philologers.  At  length,  in  1819,  Mr  Valen- 
tine Blomfield's  translation  of  Matthisd's  Greek  Grammar  made 
its  appearance,  and  its  great  superiority  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  we  had  in  England  soon  recommended  it  to  general 
use;  this  work  and  the  German  editions  of  classical   authors, 
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which  were  now  imported  in  considerable  numbers,  began  to 
wean  us  from  our  unreasonable  prejudices  against  the  scholar- 
ship of  other  countries.     In  1824  appeared  the  first  part  of 
Mr  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  most  important  work  which 
had  been  published  in  this  country  mnce  Bentley^s  time;  and 
the  number  of  editions  of  classical  works,  7ariorum  editions, 
reprints  of  old  lexicons,  &c.  which  appeared  about  this  time, 
were  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  reviving  spirit  of  philology.     The 
most  important   services,   however,    were    performed   bj    the 
almost   simultaneous  appearance   of  translations  of  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Borne,  of  Bockb's  Pvhlic  Economy  of  Athens,  and  of 
Miiller's  Treatise  on  the  Dorians.     In  fact,  English  scholarship 
became   every  day  more  and  more  germanized,  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  philologers  hardly  dared  think  for  themselves. 
Gradually,  however,  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  English 
mind  have  asserted  thrauielves,  in  this  as  in  other  departments ; 
and  our  apprenticeship  to  Qerman  philology  has  ended  in  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  original  workmen  at  least  equal  to  the 
majority  of  those  in  whose  school  they  have  been  trained.     In 
some   of  the   highest  applications   of   scholarship    we  should 
impartially  prefer  the  English  to  the  German  expositor;  and 
books  have  been  published  in  this   country  during   the   last 
twenty  years,  which  stand  in  favourable  contrast  to  any  conti- 
nental works  on  the  same  subject*.     Although  Dr  Arnold's 
edition  of  Thucydides,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1830,  was  not  (Ustinguished  by  profound  or  even  very  accurate 
learning,  we  believe  that  the  manly  tone  in  which  the  notes  are 
written,  and  the  large  and  unprejudiced  views  which  they  mani- 
fest, and  which  were  never  seen  in  any  former  commentary  on 
an  ancient  author,  produced  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  clas- 
sical literature  in  general.     The  two  periodicals  which  were 
established  shortly  afterwards, — the  Journal  of  Education  and 
the  Philological  Museum — at  least  gave  indications  of  the  fact 
that  a  truer  scholarship,  a  more  comprehensive  criticism,  and 
more  extended  views  of  general  literature,  were  beginning  to 
supersede  the  meagre,  one-sided  notions  of  a  few  years  before. 
And  if  we  must  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pros- 


*  We  may  mention  particularly  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus :  with  notes 
and  preliminary  dinertationSj  by  John  Eenrick,  M.A.  London,  1841. 
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pects  of  British  philology  at  present,  we  must  needs  confess 
that  they  are  far  from  discouraging,  and  that,  although  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  before  we  can  cope  with  the  Oermans  in 
this  field,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  labourers  will 
not  long  be  wanting.  Enlightened  and  accomplished  scholars 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  all  our  great  schools,  so  that  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  prejudice  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  in  that 
quarter :  the  Universities,  it  is  well  known,  have  never  opposed 
themselves  to  any  necessary  change  in  the  method  of  their  clas- 
sical studies :  and  in  the  recent  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  have  been  completed  or  commenced  in  this  country  *,  and 
which  will  mark  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  philology,  we  may 
clearly  discern  what  may  be  expected  from  an  union  of  the  multi- 
farious learning  and  chastened  scepticism  of  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
man scholars  with  the  good  taste,  sober  judgment,  and  straight- 
forwardness for  which  this  country  is  so  eminently  distinguished. 

33  While  classical  scholarship  has  been  making  this  progress 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  a  new  branch  of  philology  has 
grown  up  by  its  side,  and  is  now  so  matured  as  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  among  its  primary  elements.  This  is  the  comparative 
study  of  languages,  which,  while  it  also  serves  as  an  important 
instrument  in  the  study  of  ethnography  and  early  history,  seems 
likely  to  engross  the  whole  grammatical  element  of  iJie  older 
philology.  It  is  curious  to  trace  this  study  back  to  the  time 
when  the  first  glimmerings  of  light  broke  upon  the  scholars  of 
Europe,  when  they  first  saw  the  little  blue  flame  which  pointed 
out  to  them  the  treasures  still  in  the  mine.  It  must  be  admitted, 
in  the  first  place,  that  classical  scholarship  can  claim  no  share  in 
the  first  production  of  the  comparative  grammar,  which  is  now 
its  most  important  adjunct  Theology  was  the  original,  though 
not  perhaps  the  voluntary  cause  of  this  important  addition  to 
human  knowledge.     Linguistic  science  began  f  in  the  examina- 


*  By  Dr  Thirl  wall,  Mr  Grote,  Mr  Maiden,  Dr  Arnold,  Mr  Donne,  and 
Mr  Merivale. 

.  -f  Dr  Wiseman  has  given  a  brief  history  of  comparative  philology  in 
his  first  and  second  lectures.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information 
may  consult  Dom,  uber  dieVenuandtschq/l  des  persischm,  germanischen  und 
grieschisch'lateinischm  Sprachstammea,  pp.  91  sqq.  and  Pott,  in  Ersch  u. 
Oruber's  Encyclop.  s.  v.  Indo-Oermcmische  Sprachstamme,  p.  6  sqq. 
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lion  of  the  claims  of  various  dialects  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  language  of  the  world;  and  the  oldest  collections  of 
materials  for  the  erection  of  this  new  superstructure  were  made 
by  Propagandas  and  Bible  Societies.  Most  of  the  earliest  in- 
quirers favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Hebrew,  and,  as  they 
proceeded  by  derivation  rather  than  by  comparison,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  number  of  very  forced  etymologies 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  affiliation  of  the  European  lan- 
guages to  a  Semitic  mother.  Even  when  they  perceived  the 
connexion  between  sundry  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  members 
of  the  Indo-Qermanic  family*,  as  when  Lipsius  in  1599t  or  Sal- 
masius  in  1643 1  made  a  comparison  of  modern  Persian  with 
German  and  Greek,  they  were  utterly  unable,  from  the  want  of 
a  wider  induction,  to  see  the  important  conclusions  to  which  such 
comparisons  might  lead,  nor  indeed  had  they  any  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them  in  thw*  search. 

34  The  first  who  pointed  out  the  true  method  of  proceeding 
was  Leibnitz,  whose  comprehensive  genius  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  beginning  of  almost  every  improvement  in  science. 
This  great  man  saw  that  the  Hebrew  had  no  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  mother  of  languages ;  he  showed  that  we  must  take 
the  widest  possible  inductions,  and  compare  with  one  another 
the  languages  of  nations  most  remote  in  geographical  position, 
and  that  the  words  to  be  selected  for  comparison  were  the  most 
ample  and  necessary  terms  in  each  language  §;  in  fact,  he  pointed 
out  the  course  by  pursuing  winch  succeeding  philologers  have 
realised  most  of  the  hopes  which  he  entertained. 


*  It  has  been  erroneously  suppOBed  (Camden,  Britannia^  p.  123; 
Wilkins  in  Chamberlayn.  or<U.  domin.  p.  7)  that  Joseph  Scaliger  was  the 
fint  to  notice  the  resemblance  of  Persian  and  German ;  but  although  he 
could  not  help  obserying  the  identity  of  some  very  common  words  in  the 
two  languages,  he  was  far  from  thii^Dg  this  au  argument  for  a  sameness 
of  origin  {EpUtd.  p.  489).  If  any  one  preceded  Lipsius,  it  must  have 
been  Pontanus,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Schott  (Lipsi  0pp.  Vol.  I.  p.  282  seqq.  Edit.  1613.) 

I  De  ItTigua  HellenisHca  Commentaritu,  p.  331  seqq. 

§  Otium  Hannaveranum,  p.  80;    Collectanea  EtymohgiGa  et  Medita^ 
^onee  de  Origimhus  Gentium  (passim);  Cammere.  Epistol.  Vol.  HI.  p.  79 
Nouveaux  Eseais  $ur  tEntendement  Htmiain,  p.  243,  &c. 
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35  But,  although  the  right  method  was  thus  suggested, 
nothing  of  any  great  importance  was  performed  till  the  disco- 
very of  the  Sanscrit  or  sacred  language  of  India.  The  spirited 
researches  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  had  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  old  languages  of 
Persia,  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvi,  into  Europe ;  but,  though  it  has 
since  been  established  that  the  Zend  is  but  a  yariety  of  the 
Sanscrit,  no  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  study  of  Zend 
with  philological  researches.  Anquetil  du  Perron  himself  was 
no  scholar,  and  people  were  much  busier  in  endeavouring  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  Zend  to  be  at  all  considered  as  a  Ian-" 
guage  than  to  profit  by  it.  In  the  year  1778,  however,  Mr 
Halhed  published  at  Hoogly  his  Bengal  Grammar,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  remarks  (p.  iii.),  **  I  have  been  astonished  to  find 
the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words  with  those  of  Persian  and  Arabic, 
and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek:  and  these  not  in  technical  and 
metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutuation  of  refined  arts  and 
improved  manners  might  have  occasionally  introduced;  but  in 
the  main  ground-work  of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the 
names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  such  things  as  would 
be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization.^* 
These  remarks  were  followed  up  and  confirmed  by  Sir  William 
Jones  and  a  German  Missionary  named  John  Philip  Werdin, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Pater  Paulinus  a  Sancto  Bartho- 
lomaeo.  The  latter  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
publish  Sanscrit  books  in  Europe,  and  to  make  a  formal  com- 
parison of  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit  with  the  German  and  Latin ; 
but  as  he  had  only  a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  Sanscrit,  and 
did  not  print  his  books  in  the  Deva-ndgari  or  Sanscrit  cha- 
racter, he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  San- 
scrit philology  in  Europe*. 


*  Werdin  heaped  all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  our  Calcutta  scholars,  and 
therefore  has  been  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  them.  Dr  Leyden  says 
(Asiatic  Eesearches,  Vol.  X.  p.  278),  "his  VyacaranOy  seu  hcupletimma 
SamscrdamiccB  lingiuB  Instiiuiio,  Itom(B,  1804,  has  given  a  death-blow  to 
his  vaunted  pretensions  to  profound  oriental  learning ;  and  shown,  as  was 
previously  suspected,  that  he  was  incapable  of  accurately  distinguishing 
Sanscrit  from  the  vernacular  languages  of  India."  And  Professor  Wilson 
has  pointed  out  the  ludicrous  fact  that  he  mistook  the  Amara-Cosha,  a 
common  Sanscrit  vocabulary,  for  a  ritual  and  liturgy  coexistent  with  the 
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36  The  real  beginning  of  this  stndy  is  due  to  our  country- 
men in  India,  who  acquired  a  thorough  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language  from  the  native  Pandits,  and  made  it  by  their 
writings  accessible  to  European  students.  In  the  first  rank  of 
these  stand  Sir  William  Jones,  the  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta ;  Mr  Colebrooke,  the  author  of  the  first  good  Sanscrit 
Grammar,  the  beginner  of  Sanscrit  Lexicography,  by  his  admi- 
rable edition  of  the  Amara-Cosha,  and,  in  fact,  the  Scaliger  of 
Sanscrit  scholarship ;  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  the  first  who  printed 
Sanscrit  in  Europe,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  Sanscrit 
Grammar*;  and,  finally.  Professor  Wilson,  the  compiler  of  the 
great  Sanscrit  Dictionary.  From  England  the  knowledge  of  this 
language  passed  into  Germany.  Frederick  Schlegel,  who  visited 
ibis  country  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  learned  a  smattering 
of  Sanscrit  from  Mr  Hamilton,  and  subsequently  gained  further 
instruction  from  M.  Langl^s,  at  Paris,  where,  since  Anquetil  du 
Perron's  time,  the  Asiatic  languages  had  been  cultivated  with 
some  success,  and  wluther  we  must  look  with  the  eyes  of  hope 
for  all  such  additional  knowledge  as  can  be  obtained  respecting 
the  old  language  of  Persiaf.  The  little  work  on  "  the  Language 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians,"  which  F.  Schlegel  published  in  the 
same  year  with  Colebrooke^s  Amara-Cdsha  and  Wilkins'  Gram- 
mar, was  the  first  to  awaken  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  studies.  The  mere  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  create  or  even  to  suggest 
the  comparative  philology  of  the  present  generation.  Polyglot- 
collections  of  Pater-nostera  furnished  but  scanty  materials  for  a 
wide  induction;  and  though  the  Mithridatea  of  Adelung  and 
Yater  undoubtedly  contributed  to  awaken  a  taste  for  linguistic 
studies,  little  advance  would  have  been  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion had  not  some  men  of  genius  turned  their  attention  to  the 


origin  of  the  Hindu  Idolatry  and  the  basis  of  the  Brahmanlcal  super- 
stitions (Preface  to  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  Ist  edition,  p.  22). 

*  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  this  grammar  (Vol.  XIII.)  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  very  first  of  our  countrymen  who  perceived  the 
extensive  affinities  of  the  Sanscrit:  he  has  given  a  comparative  table  of 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Latin,  and  German,  which  at  once  established  the  com- 
mon origin  of  these  languages. 

t  We  allude  to  M.  Eugene  Burnouf's  most  meritorious  labours  in 
editing  and  explaining  the  fragments  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 
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great  capabilities  of  this  untried  field  of  speculation.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Sanscrit  scholarship  as  a  branch  of  philology  is 
due  to  Francis  Bopp  and  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  By  the 
exertions  of  these  two  scholars,  seconded  in  no  slight  degree  by 
the  illustrious  William  Humboldt,  a  sound  and  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language  has  been  introduced  into  Oermany ; 
and  Schlegel,  in  particular,  has  brought  to  the  study  of  the  old 
Indian  poems  the  truly  literary  spirit  and  the  highly-finished 
taste,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  celebrated  lectures  on  the 
drama  and  in  his  inimitable  translation  of  Shakspere.  The  in- 
terest which  the  study  of  Sanscrit  has  created  in  Germany  results 
entirely  from  the  greater  diffusion  of  philology  in  that  country ; 
and  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  study  of  comparative  grammar 
had  been  given  by  the  publication  of  James  Grimm's  DetUscke 
Grammatik^,  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  kind  which 
has  made  its  appearance  since  the  revival  of  letters.  William 
Humboldt's  posthumous  work  on  the  Eawi  dialect  applies  the 
results  of  a  truly  comprehensive  survey  of  human  speech  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  important  problems  respecting  the  origin  of 
language.  And  at  an  earlier  period,  Raynouard  had  shown,  in 
his  scientific  examination  of  the  Romance  languages,  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  grammatical  structures.  By 
means  of  these  masterpieces  of  philological  criticism,  and  of 
Bopp's  numerous  writings,  to  the  efficacy  of  which  the  subsidiary 
or  subsequent  researches  of  Amdt,  Chezy,  Rask,  Abel-R^musat, 
Ritter,  the  Schlegels,  Dom,  Pott,  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  C.  Meyer, 
Eugene  Burnouf,  and  Lassen,  each  working  diligently  in  his  own 
field,  have  in  no  slight  degree  contributed,  comparative  philology 
has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  the  mechanism  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  has  been  investi- 
gated and  explained,  the  pedigree  of  the  various  dialects  included 
in  it  has  been  enrolled,  and  their  written  monuments  have  been 
rendered  accessible  and  intelligible  by  the  application  of  the 
sound  criticism  created  and  fostered  by  the  classical  studies  of 
Europe. 

*  Grimm's  last  work  (Oesch.  der  deuUchen  Sprache,  Leipsig,  1848)  con- 
tains in  its  ethnographical  department  some  very  ingenious  and  learned 
combinations.  But  the  purely  philological  chapters  appear  to  us  singu- 
larly deficient  in  critical  discrimination. 
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37  In  the  first  beginnings  of  this  new  branch  of  inductive 
science,  England,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  did  little  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  performances  of  our  continental  neighbours, 
in  regard  either  to  comparative  philology  in  general,  or  to  Indian 
scholarship  in  particular.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Colebrooke  and  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  no  one  of  our  San- 
scrit scholars  can  be  called  a  philologer  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  even  these  eminent  orientalists  have  confined  their 
attention  to  the  languages  of  Asia.  Accordingly,  as  we  borrowed 
our  philology  in  its  literary  spirit  from  the  Germans,  we  were 
compelled  to  import  also  the  raw  materials  at  least  of  their  com- 
parative grammar.  But  when  the  good  work  had  once  com- 
menced amongst  us,  our  philology  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  we  can  point  to  conceptions  more  original,  and  to  results 
more  important,  than  any  which  have  signalized  the  efforts  of 
the  learned  elsewhere.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  had  great 
advantages  at  starting,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  dis- 
graceful if  we  had  not  learned  to  profit  by  them.  Bopp's  System 
was  first  published  in  an  English  journal*,  and  one  of  his  most 
able  and  distinguished  pupils,  the  late  Dr  Eosen,  became  natu- 
ralized among  us,  as  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of 
London,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  consecrated  his 
learning  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  our  philology.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  loss  which  learning  in  general  sustained  in 
the  too  early  death  of  this  admirable  person :  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  really  owe  to  him  the  first  application  of  compa- 
rative philology  to  the  public  teaching  of  the  classical  languages, 
a  merit  which  has  been  too  eagerly  claimed  for  and  too  readily 
conceded  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lecturers  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. That  institution  is  entitled  to  grateful  commemoration 
from  all  those  who  received  any  part  of  their  philological  training 
there  during  the  hfe  of  Dr  Rosen ;  but  we  must  not  bestow  the 
whole  of  our  acknowledgments  on  the  Professors,  who  merely 
transmitted  to  their  pupils  the  ideas  and  information  which  they 
had  derived  from  their  German  colleaguef.    The  same  influence 


*  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature^  Vol.  I.  London,  1820. 
f  The  author  considerB  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  these  remarks, 
because,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  he  was  led  by  a  youthful 
feeling  of  regard  for  one  of  his  tutors  to  admit  the  extravagant  claims 
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was  soon  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  the  Penny  O/lopcedia,  to 
which  Dr  Rosen  was  himself  a  frequent  contributor,  and  which 
owes  its  decidedly  philological  character  to  writers  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  London  University.  Independently,  however, 
of  this  immediate  relation  to  Bopp's  philological  school,  there 
appeared,  about  the  same  time,  two  writers  whose  services  to 
philology  have  been  of  the  utmost  value.  Dr  Prichard,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  founder  of  the  Science  of  Ethno* 
graphy,  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  important  aid  which  his 
favourite  speculations  might  derive  from  a  consideration  of  the 
affinities  of  language*  He  made  no  insignificant  contribution  to 
pure  philology  in  his  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages to  a  place  in  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family*;  and  in 


set  up  for  the  first  ProfesBors  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  UniverBity  College. 
He  has  since  then  become  aware  that  these  gentlemen  were  entirely  in- 
debted to  Dr  Rosen  for  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
comparative  philology,  and  that  they  filtered  into  their  class-roomB  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  picked  up  at  the  ill-attended  lectures  or 
in  the  instructive  society  of  the  editor  of  the  Big-  Veda.  At  the  time 
no  doubt  the  Classical  Professors  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their 
obligations  to  Dr  Rosen;  but  in  the  eagerness,  which  they  have  sub- 
sequently shown,  to  gain  a  character  for  originality,  they  have  made  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  comparative  philology  was  first  taught  at  the 
London  University  because  Dr  Rosen  was  there.  To  those  of  the  stu- 
dents who  could  profit  by  it,  the  result  was  much  the  same  as  if  these 
hints  had  reached  them  directly,  and  not  through  the  intervention  of 
middle-men ;  and  the  University  itself  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  the 
improved  philology  of  which  it  was  the  first  nursery  in  this  Island.  But 
very  little  praise  is  due  to  the  individuals,  who  were  invited  and  induced  by 
the  very  circumstances  of  their  position  to  adopt  any  novelties  opposed  to 
the  conventional  teaching  of  our  classical  schools;  and  some  of  the  in^ 
stances  quoted  in  the  following  pages  will  convince  the  reader  that  they 
do  not  possess  the  philological  faculty  in  any  great  measure,  and  that  they 
are  alike  deficient  in  geniality  of  conception  and  comprehensiveness  of 
erudition. 

*  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  NaiionSf  London,  1831.  Although 
we  think  that  Dr  Prichard  has  on  the  whole  proved  his  point,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  his  little  book  shows  a  great  want  of  philo- 
logical exactitude.  He  has  not  attempted  to  distinguish  between  those 
words  which  the  ancient  Britons  might  have  derived  from  the  Roman 
conquerors,  or  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  subsequently  established 
themselves  in  the  island,  and  those  which  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  dialect  from  the  first.     Accordingly,  many  of  his  instances,  where 
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his  Natural  History  of  Man,  and  other  works,  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  classifying  and  grouping  the  varieties  of 
human  speech.  Mr  Garnett,  whose  comprehensive  and  truly 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  language 
was  first  made  known  in  a  notice  of  Dr  Prichard's  Celtic  work*, 
has  since  then  developed  his  views  in  various  contributions  to 
the  records  of  the  London  Philological  Society ;  and  we  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  sounder  or  more  instructive  examples  of 
linguistic  research.  In  regard  to  palasography  also,  English 
scholarship  may  claim  •  the  honour  of  having  made  the  first  and 
most  important,  or  the  last  and  most  complete  discoveries. 
Young  guided  Champollion  to  that  systematic  examination  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  in  the  hands  of  Bunsen  and 
Lepsius  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing  such  important  re- 
sults for  chronology  and  historical  criticism  f.  Major  Rawlinson, 
with  the  intelligent  aid  of  Mr  Norris,  has  decyphered  and  trans- 
lated the  contemporaneous  records  of  the  first  Darius,  and  the 
same  industry  and  acuteness  will  probably  extract  historical  truth 
from  the  cuneiform  chronicles  which  the  enterprise  and  indefati- 
gable zeal  of  Mr  Layard  have  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
To  come  nearer  home,  Mr  Kemble  and  Mr  Thorpe  have  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology  with  no  less  devotion 
than  Grimm.  Mr  Kemble,  in  particular,  formally  enounced  the 
leading  principles  of  comparative  philology  in  his  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1834 ;  and  has  since  published  more  than  one 
original  work  indicating  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Teutonic  lore.    Dr  Bosworth  also  has  connected  his  Anglo- 


they  are  merely  comparisons  of  Celtic  with  the  Latin,  or  with  the  German 
dialects,  prove  nothing;  his  strong  point  is  the  comparison  with  Greek 
and  Sanscrit,  and  his  analysis  of  the  pronouns  and  inflexions ;  but  in  this 
there  is  still  room  for  a  further  and  more  accurate  examination. 

•  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LVII. 

t  Many  English  writers  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  important  subject  of  Egyptology;  e.  g.  Mr  Osbom,  Dr  Hincks, 
Sir  Q.  Wilkinson,  Mr  Birch,  and  Mr  Sharpe.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  men- 
tion the  labours  of  Mr  G.  R.  Gliddon,  who  has  made  the  wonders  of 
ancient  Egypt  familiar  to  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  of  America : 
see  Otia  JEgi^ptiaca:  Discourses  on  Egyptian  ArchoBology  and  Hvenroglyphical 
Discoveries.   London,  1849. 
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Saxon  researches  with  comprehensive  investigations  in  general 
philology,  and  Dr  Latham,  who  had  first  distinguished  himself 
in  this  field,  especially  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the 
English  language,  has  since  become  very  generally  known  as  a 
collector  of  philological  facts,  mainly  with  reference  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa.  When  we  look  to  the  activity  of  the  Asiatic, 
Geographical,  Philological,  and  Syro-Arabian  societies  in  this 
country,  to  various  publications  which  appear  from  time  to  time*, 
and  to  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
ethnographic  philology  by  the  British  Association,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  entertain  any  fears  respecting  the  successful 
cultivation  of  linguistic  science  in  this  country. 

38  From  this  survey  it  will  easily  be  seen  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  scholarship  in  reference  to  the  higher  objects  and  more 
extensive  applications  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  To  these  we  need  not  return :  but  it  is  de»rable  that 
we  should  inquire,  whether  the  knowledge  which  we  have  recently 
gained  with  regard  to  language  in  general^  and  the  Indo-6er- 
manic  family  of  languages  in  particular,  may  not  now  be  applied 
by  the  classical  scholar  in  gaining  a  more  correct  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  language,  in  classifying  more  accurately 
its  grammatical  forms,  and  in  interpreting  more  satisfactorily 
the  authors  who  have  written  in  it.  To  this  inquiry  we  may  add 
another :  whether  the  general  study  of  comparative  grammar  as 
applied  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  would  not  gain  by  such 
an  examination  of  the  most  perfect  member  of  the  family. 

The  advantages  which  classical  scholarship  would  derive  from 
a  more  intimate  union  with  comparative  philology  may  easily  be 
enumerated.  The  true  scholar  is  of  course  not  merely  a  student 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  an  interpreter  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  in  them.     It  is  his  business  to  lift  the 


*  We  ought  particularly  to  mention  the  late  Mr  Winning's  Mantud  of 
Comparative  Philology y  London,  1838.  The  first  and  second  parts  of 
this  work,  which  are  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  well-selected  ex- 
tracts and  translations  from  other  writers,  with  intelligent  criticisms  on 
their  opinions,  are  worthy  of  almost  unqualified  approbation.  The  third 
part  is  rather  at  variance  with  the  other  two,  and  is  deformed  by  refer- 
ences to  Rabbinical  authorities,  on  which  we  do  not  set  the  slightest 
valuo. 
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curtain  which  has  fallen  on  the  glories  of  the  past :  to  bring 
Athens  and  Rome  again  upon  the  stage :  to  enable  the  modern 
reader  to  regard  the  old  authors  and  the  events  of  which  they 
write  with  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary.  With  regard  to  this 
latter  function  the  study  of  comparative  philology  is  of  little 
avaiL  The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  must  be  read  together 
and  in  connexion,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  peruse  them  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible  from  modern  and  extrinsic  asso- 
ciations. But  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  alone  and 
for  the  critical  interpretation  of  Greek  authors,  comparative  gram- 
mar is  indispensable.  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  explanation 
of  particular  passages,  in  which  daily  experience  teaches  us  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  even  after  all  the  labours  of  preceding 
scholars.  The  method  of  most  extensive  application  is  indeed 
purely  a  literary  one  :  it  is  to  deduce  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  question  from  a  general  survey  of  the  connexion  of  thought  in 
the  whole  work,  and,  for  the  language,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
passage  with  other  similar  ones  in  the  same  or  contemporary 
writers.  Cases,  however,  frequently  occur  in  which  the  difficulty 
or  misapprehension  results  entirely  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  some  particular  word ;  and  though,  as  even  Thomas 
Aquinas  has  told  us*,  the  signification  ^f  a  word  is  not  identical 
with  its  etymology,  yet  the  latter  is  sometimes  essential,  on  the 
prindple  of  suggestion,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  former, 
which  in  most  cases  will  also  be  determined,  prima  fade,  by  the 
context.  Now  in  such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  compara- 
tive philology  combined  with,  and  regulated  by,  the  old  method 
of  scholarship,  and  we  hope  to  show,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  something  may  be  effected  by  such  an  union. 
But  secondly,  it  is  also  the  object  of  the  Greek  scholar  to  anato- 
mise the  forms  of  the  words,  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
etymological  coherency,  and  so  to  simplify  the  practical  grammar 


*  AUud  ett  etymologia  nominis  et  altud  stgnificatio  nominU.  Etymologia 
aUmdiUiwr  $ecundum  id  a  quo  impanUur  nomen  ad  tignijicandum :  nominia 
vero  nj^JieaUo  seowndmn  id  ad  quod  signi/icandum  imponitur,  quae  quando* 
qve  divena  sunt ;  nomen  envn  Ic^idiB  imponUur  a  Icssione  pedis,  non  iofinen 
koe  $iffnijicat»  Alioquin  /errum,  cum  pedem  lasdat,  lapis  esset.  Similiter 
eUam  nomen  supersUiionis  non  oportet  quod  significet  illud  a  quo  nomen  est 
mpositum, — ^Thomas  Aquutas  Summa  Theohg,  II.  2,  qucesL  92.  Artiadus 
primus :  eonelusio  ad  2.  p.  201.  Edit.  Paris  1631. 
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of  ihe  language.  For  this  purpose  agsda  comparative  philologj 
is  indispensable.  If  we  were  confined  to  the  Greek  language  we 
should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  principles  of  its  yerb-con- 
jugation,  of  the  declension  of  its  nouns,  of  the  value  of  its  particles, 
and  of  the  real  causes  of  its  peculiar  conformation.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  old  grammars  and  lexicons. 
But  after  we  have  once  taken  up  the  higher  ground  of  comparar 
tive  philology  our  difficulties  on  these  points,  be  thej  ever  so 
great,  immediately  vanish,  and  our  perplexities,  however  in« 
tricate,  are  at  once  unravelled.  In  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  all  this  is  effected  by  the  true  scholar,  many  who  knew 
little  either  of  the  language  which  they  wished  to  illustrate  or  of 
the  aids  which  they  sought  to  employ,  have  been  led  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  Greek  Grammar  by  a  compari- 
son with  Latin,  German,  or  Sanscrit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  persons  should  fall  into  great  errors  and  incur  the 
just  reprobation  of  mere  Greek  scholars.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  some  of  these  last  have 
inferred  from  the  failure  of  the  would-be  philologers,  that  he  who 
would  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  must  con- 
fine himself  to  it,  and  that  the  study  of  comparative  grammar  is 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial*.  It  is  true  that  an  accurate 
study  of  the  Greek  language  alone  is  more  profitable  to  the 
educated  man  and  to  the  scholar  than  a  smattering  in  twenty 
others :  for  knowledge  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  thought 
is  always  better  than  general  information  which  can  only  be 
rendered  available  for  conversation  in  society.  It  is  also  true 
that  our  means  of  elucidating  the  difficulties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, from  itself  alone  and  independently  of  comparative  gram- 
mar, are  greater  at  the  present  than  at  any  former  time.  The 
inscriptions  which  have  been  lately  collected  and  explained,  the 
remains  of  Greek  grammarians  and  lexicographers  which  have 


*  Those  remarkfl  are  pouited  at  Lobeck  (Aglaophamw,  p.  478,  note  L 
ParcUip,  p.  127  note.  Pathol,  pnef.  p.  vii.)  and  his  pupil  EUendt  (Lex. 
Sophocl,  prsBf.  p.  iii.).  See  Varroniantu,  p.  196,  note  2.  They  also  refer 
to  the  Programme  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg 
(29  Dec.  1836)  proposing  a  reward  for  a  trea^e  on  the  Greek  dialects 
from  which  all  consideration  of  Sanscrit  affinities  was  to  he  excluded. 
This  Programme  is  printed  in  Seebode's  Neue  JahrbUeher,  vii.  Jahrg.  xx. 
Band.  3  Hofl^  p.  341. 
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been  published  from  manuscripts  in  the  various  public  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  the  labours  of  Lobeck  and  others  in  examining 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  as  they  appear  in  the  whole 
range  of  authors,  would  have  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  more  accu- 
rate conclusions,  than  was  before  possible,  with  regard  to  the 
earliest  state  of  the  Greek  dialects,  even  though  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  had  been  unknown  or  neg- 
lected. But»  though  the  comparative  philologer  would  be  much 
to  blame  if  he  failed,  as  some  have  done,  to  avail  himself  of  these 
and  ^milar  resources,  those  are  not  to  be  listened  to  who  would 
tell  us,  on  the  oiher  hand,  that  the  mere  Greek  scholar  is  more 
to  be  trusted  than  one  whose  studies,  while  equally  accurate,  have 
taken  a  wider  range.  •  It  is  as  if  a  man,  who  might  illuminate  a 
'room  with  a  number  of  lamps,  should  find  out  that  some  one  of 
them  gave  more  light  than  any  one  of  the  others,  and  should 
therefore  content  himself  with  this  one  alone.  The  industrious 
observer  of  phenomena  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language  of 
the  family  to  which  we  refer,  is  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water  for  the  architectonic  philologer :  he  brings  some 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  the  work,  but  cannot  lay  claim 
to  any  share  in  building  up  the  mighty  fabric  of  general  scho- 
larship ;  for,  dig  as  he  may  in  his  own  narrow  quarry,  he  will 
never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  so  long 
as  he  remains  there.  One-sided  views  are  of  little  use  to  the 
philologer  of  our  day ;  and  if  he  who  forsakes  the  specialties  of 
Greek  for  the  generalities  of  comparative  grammar  has  made 
a  false  step,  neidier  is  he  to  be  commended,  who,  from  prejudice 
or  want  of  resolution,  obstinately  refuses  to  read  more  than  one 
page  of  the  great  book  of  language  which  lies  open  before  hun. 

39  With  regard  to  the  other  question,  namely,  as  to  the 
benefits  which  would  result  to  the  general  study  of  compara- 
tive grammar  from  a  combination  of  it  with  accurate  Greek 
scholarship,  very  Uttle  need  be  said.  The  majority  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  comparative  philology  have  re- 
garded the  subject  from  the  side  of  the  oriental  languages  or 
of  the  German  dialects,  and,  occupied  by  the  extent  and  novelty 
of  their  subject,  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  old 
classical  languages  of  Europe.  In  fact,  no  one  of  the  great 
comparative  philologers  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  science 
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is  a  professed  classical  scholar,  and,  as  might  haTO  been  ex- 
pected, they  occasionally  fall  into  errors  with  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  Greek  language  in  particular,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  the  scholar  who  has  been  able  to  study  that 
language  with  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  their  laborious  researches.  For 
example,  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  is  conspicuously  deficient 
in  that  critical  tact  which  is  rarely  found  in  any  one  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  regular  training  of  the  older  classical  scholar- 
ship ;  nor  indeed  does  this  excellent  etymologer  give  any  evidence 
of  an  extensive  familiarity  with  the  Greek  or  Latin  authors. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  old  languages  of  India  and 
Persia,  and  well  disciplined  in  Grimm^s  Teutonic  philology,  Bopp 
has  not  been  able  to  acquire  either  the  knowledge  or  the  habits* 
of  mind  which  characterize  the  ripe  and  elegant  scholar.  His 
own  field  is  wide,  and  he  has  well  surveyed  it.  But  he  has  not 
crossed  its  boundaries*.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that, 
although  the  science  of  comparative  philology  advances  so  rapidly 
that  every  succeeding  writer,  if  competent  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  is  also  able  to  correct  many  mistakes 
and  supply  many  deficiencies  of  his  predecessors,  no  one  ought 
to  make  this  the  ground  of  any  assumption  of  superiority ;  for  it 
would  well  become  every  one  who  follows  in  the  steps  of  Grimm 
and  Bopp  to  recollect  that  he  must  himself  have  fallen  into  much 
graver  errors  had  not  these  men  gone  before  him :  the  K^Xevdo* 
woiol  'iraloe^  *li(j>al(rTov,  ydova  dviificpov  nderrev  tifiepw/nevtiv^ 
should  be  held  in  honour  even  by  the  constructors  of  rail-roads. 

40   To  pass  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  subject 
at  present  before  us,  it  may,  we  thmk,  be  concluded,  that  the 


*  It  is  mtich  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Ellesmere,  to  whose  exertions 
and  liberality  the  English  student  is  indebted  for  a  translation  of  Bopp's 
Vergleickende  GhammcOik^  did  not  seek  the  assistance  of  some  classical 
scholar,  who  might  have  supplied  the  defects  of  his  author,  and  corrected 
his  oversights.  The  great  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  possessed  by  the  Editor, 
Professor  Wilson,  was  not  needed  for  the  mere  translation  of  Bopp's  gram- 
mar, which,  on  that  subject,  speaks  for  itself;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
Professor  and  his  coadjutor.  Lieutenant  Eastwick,  were  not  competently 
acquainted  with  the  (German  language  in  general,  or  with  the  gramma* 
tical  technicalities  of  Qerman  philology  in  particular. 
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time  IB  at  length  oome  when  the  Greek  language  at  all  events 
mnst  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny,  absolute  and  comparative, 
to  which  the  great  body  of  German  dialects  has  been  submitted 
by  Grimm,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  and  Sclavonic,  in  addition  to 
these,  by  Bopp.  This  examination,  however,  should  be  lexico- 
graphical as  well  as  grammatical.  Buttmann  was  well  aware  of 
this,  when  he  added  his  Lexiloous  to  his  admirable  grammar. 
And  here  let  us  express  our  regret  that  a  man  so  wonderfully 
gifted,  combining  as  he  did  .all  the  learning  of  the  old  school 
with  sound  views  and  unexampled  ingenuity,  was  placed  in  an 
age  preceding  though  by  a  few  years  only  the  full  establishment 
of  comparative  philology  *.  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  reader  of 
Buttmann's  works,  that,  had  he  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  especially 
had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  work  which 
we  consider  as  incumbent  upon  the  scholars  of  our  age  would 
not  be  still  unperformed.  As  it  is,  he  was  in  spirit  a  comparative 
philologer,  and  succeeding  scholars  must  make  his  works,  the 
Grammar  and  the  Lexilogus,  at  once  the  model  and  the  ground- 
work of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  this  work,  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  knowledge  of  Greek,  is  to  give  to  the  Grammar 
and  Lexicography  of  that  language  all  the  aid  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  present  state  as  well  of  Greek  scholarship  as  of 
comparative  philology ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  combine  in  one 
body  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  better  classification  of  the  facts 
of  Greek  grammar,  and  also  to  the  explanation  of  those  words 
which  appear  most  frequently  and  prominently  in  the  best  writers, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  doubtful  or  but  half  understood. 

We  proceed  to  set  forth  its  object  so  far  as  it  has  reference 
to  the  general  philosophy  of  language. 


*  Much  the  same  remarkB  had  been  made  by  H.  A.  Hamaker,  in  a 
valuable  work  with  which  the  Author  did  not  become  acquainted  until 
some  yean  after  the  publication  of  his  former  edition  (Akademische 
Voriezmffen,  Leyden,  1835,  p.  3):  "hoe  dikwerf  heeft  niet  Buttmann  in 
dlenzelfden  LexUogiu  zijne  toevlugt  moeten  nemen  tot  gissingen  en  on- 
waarshijn-lijkheden,  waar  het  Yolle  licht  der  waarheid  hem  zou  hebben 
beetraald,  zoo  hij  met  de  vergelijkende  studie  der  Germaansche  dialekten 
en  haar  Tasten  grondslag,  de  aloude  taal  der  Brahmanen,  ware  bekend 
geweest?" 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

41  Etymology  and  Syntax— how  tliey  ought  to  be  diacriminated.  42  Original  unity 
of  language,  which  is  necessarily  co-ordinate  with  human  reason.  43  The  Book 
of  Genesis  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  philosophy  in  this  respect ;  for  it 
teaches :  44  (i)  that  language  is  an  endowment,  and  not  an  invention ;  45  (2) 
that  difFerences  of  language  are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  dispersion.  46 
Monumental  writing  connected  with  idolatry.  47  Spiritual  abstraction  favoured 
by  alphabetic  writing ;  this  was  manifested  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  48  Effects  of  literature  on  the  structure  of  language ;  synux 
and  prose.  49  Passage  of  language  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary,  and  from  this 
to  a  tertiary  sUte.  The  latter  presumes  ethnical  admixture  as  well  as  literary 
cultivation.  50  Degraded  languages ;  these  also  capable  of  literary  cultivation. 
The  Chinese  an  example.  51  Outline  of  linguistic  psychology.  62  Two  de- 
ments of  speech,  (a)  the  organising,  {h)  the  materiaL  53  Abstraction  and 
association.  54  Space  and  time.  55  Algebra.  5G  Realism  and  nominalism. 
57  Plato  a  nominalisL  58  Outlines  of  Plato*s  dialectics.  59  He  was  opposed 
to  ultra-nominalism.  60  Design  of  his  Cratylus.  61  Home  Tooke  the  modem 
representative  of  the  school  controverted  in  Plato*s  Cratylus.  62  Philosophical 
design  of  the  present  work. 

41  rilHOSE  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
I  language  have  generally  fallen  into  one  of  two  errors ; — 
they  have  either  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  that 
department  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  sentences,  or,  what 
is  worse,  they  have  failed  to  discriminate  the  two  divisions  of  the 
subject,  and  conducting  their  etymological  analysis  on  strictly 
logical  principles,  have  necessarily  taken  a  perverted  view  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  theur  inquiries.  In  the  present  work  we 
have  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  showing  that  the 
resolution  of  a  sentence  into  its  elements  is  a  totally  different 
process  from  the  analysis  of  those  elements  themselves — that  in 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  general  speech  of  man  our  prin- 
cipal concern  is  with  the  word,  its  structure  and  developement ; 
that  the  same  causes  which  create  syntax,  or  logical  sentences, 
tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  original  forms  of  speech,  so  that 
the  attempt  to  derive  the  elements  of  the  word  from  the 
elements  of  the  sentence  is  absurd,  as  seeking  the  whole  in 
its  part,  and  must  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  false  and  contra- 
dictory. 
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A  formal  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  language  attempts 
the  solution  of  two  problems ; — ^it  purposes  to  ascertain,  first, 
the  origin  of  language ;  and  secondly,  the  connexion  of  our  words 
with  our  thoughts.  But,  although  this  may  be  adopted  as  a 
methodical  division  and  for  form's  sake,  the  two  questions, 
according  to  our  yiew  of  the  former  of  them,  are  in  fact  one 
and  the  same ;  for,  if  language  is,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  a 
necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  if 
the  gifts  of  reason  and  speech  are  necessarily  coordmate,  then 
there  can  be  no  discussion,  but  simply  an  explanatory  statement, 
with  regard  to  the  connexion  between  language  and  mind. 

42  The  primitive  state  of  mankind  has  been  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and 
some  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  generally  forms  a  part 
of  such  disquisitions.  Till  the  introduction  of  the  comparative 
study  of  languages  these  theorists  wanted  their  facts,  and  there- 
fore met  with  the  fate  of  those  who  advance  unsupported  hypo- 
theses— ^they  did  not  arrive  at  any  convincing  results.  The 
researches  of  the  present  century,  however,  have  given  an  entirely 
new  turn  to  this  subject;  the  right  method  has  been  adopted, 
and  it  is  this, — ^that  the  only  safe  conclusions,  with  regard  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  language,  are  to  be  derived  from  a 
rigorous  scrutiny  of  all  the  various  forms  which  it  exhibits  in  its 
existing  state ;  and  though  philologers  have  not  yet  examined  all 
the  diaJects  of  the  world  in  a  complete  and  scientific  manner, 
they  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  divide  them  all  into 
a  few  great  families,  and  have  moreover  examined  the  different 
members  of  the  class  to  which  our  own  language  belongs,  with 
a  minute  accuracy  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired :  the  facts 
with  regard  to  this  class  have  not  only  been  carefully  collected, 
but  also  sdentifically  arranged,  so  that  the  utmost  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  any  conclusions  logically  deduced  from  them: 
and  from  a  comparison  of  this  family  (considered  in  its  unity, 
which  is  thus  established),  with  the  other  great  classes  of  the 
general  language  of  mankind,  a  comparison  guided  and  illustrated 
by  sound  psychological  views,  the  most  profound  and  highly- 
gifted  of  those  philosophers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
study  have  inferred,  that  language  is  the  necessary  and  sponta- 
aecKiB  result  of  man's  constitution,  that  human  speech  and  human 
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nature  are  inseparable,  and  consequently  that  language  was  ori- 
ginally one*:  physiology  has  made  some  important  approxima- 


*  William  ton  Humboldt,  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  made 
the  philoBOphy  of  the  word  their  study,  has  stated  his  opinion  to  this 
effect  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  The  reader  will  not  perhaps  be  dis- 
pleased if  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  great  posthumous  work,  the 
introduction  to  his  treatise  on  the  Kawi  language.  The  title  of  this  in- 
troduction  is,  iiher  die  VenchiedenheU  des  menschlichen  Sprachbauea  und 
Viren  EinJiuM  aufdM  gmtige  Enttmekdtmg  dea  MenichengesehlecJUa  (on  the 
rarieties  in  the  structure  of  human  hmguages,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  developement  of  the  human  race).  ''The  true  solution 
of  the  contrast  of  stability  and  fluctuation,  which  we  find  in  language,  lies 
in  the  unity  of  human  nature.  Whatever  is  derired  firom  that  which  is 
properly  one  with  me,  in  this  the  conceptions  of  subject  and  object,  of  de- 
pendance  and  independance,  are  interchanged. — ^What  is  strange  to  me  in 
language  is  so  for  my  (for  the  time  being)  indirldual,  not  for  my  originally 
true,  nature"  (p.  63). — "  The  reciprocal  working  of  the  indiyidual  upon 
language  becomes  clearer  when  we  remember  that  the  individiuility  of  a 
language,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation,  is  such  only  by  comparison, 
whereas  the  real  indiyiduality  lies  in  the  ipedher  for  the  time  being.  Speech 
acquires  its  last  definiteness  only  from  the  individual.  No  one  assigns 
precisely  the  same  meaning  to  a  word  that  another  does,  and  a  shade  of 
meaning,  be  it  erer  so  slight,  ripples  on,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  through 
the  entirety  of  language. — The  power  of  speech  may  be  regarded  as  a 
physiological  effect;  that  proceeding  from  the  indiyidual  as  a  purely 
dynamical  one.  The  regularity  of  speech  and  its  forms  consists  in  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  indiyidual;  but  there  is  a  principle  oi  freedom 
in  that  reciprocal  working  which  proceeds  from  him;  for  something  may 
rise  up  in  a  man,  the  ground  of  which  no  understanding  in  preceding 
circumstances  could  discoTer "  (pp.  64,  6).  **  Language  is  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  intellect  of  nations :  their  language  is  their  intellect^ 
and  their  intellect  their  language:  we  cannot  sufficiently  identify  the 
two**  (p.  37).  **  We  must  regard  speech  not  so  much  as  a  dead  hegotten^hvii 
rather  as  ^begetting;  we  must  abstract  from  what  it  is  as  a  designation  of 
objects,  and  a  help  to  the  understanding ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  go  back 
more  carefully  to  a  consideration  of  its  origin,  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  subjectire  mental  activity,  and  to  its  reciprocal  influence  thereupon'' 
(p.  39).  "  Understandmg  and  speaking  are  only  different  effects  of  the 
same  power  of  speech"  (p.  64).  "  Speech,  considered  in  its  real  nature, 
is  something  constantly  passing  away.  Even  its  preseryation  by  means  of 
writing  keeps  it  only  in  an  incomplete,  mummy-like  fashion,  in  which  it 
can  get  ritality  only  by  lively  recitation.  In  itself  it  is  not  an  cpyor,  but 
an  cWpycca.  Accordingly  its  true  definition  can  be  genetic  only.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  eyer-recurring  labour  of  the  mind  to  make  articvJUUe  90wni  appli- 
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^ns  to  a  smiilar  result  with  respect  to  the  bodily  structure  of 

msokind*  ;   and  thus  external  probability  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 

AOQ,  that  the  yarieties  which  we  distinguish  as  well  in  the  form 

as  ia  tbe  language  of  man  must  haye  been  produced  by  the  dis- 

ferdon  of  the  human  race  from  some  one  home  oyer  the  whole 

surface  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  subsequent  operation  of  the 

multifarious  causes  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  separated 

fiunily  would  be  exposed. 

The  result  of  inyestigations  of  this  nature  is  generally  more 
satisfactory  to  our  inquisitiye  spirit  than  any  written  testimony, 
howeyer  authenticated,  with  regard  to  the  creation  and  early 
state  of  man :  for  the  facts  to  which  such  a  testimony  relates 
occurred  long  before  the  inyention  of  writing;  they  are  traditions 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  father  to  son,  beginning 
with  the  first  man,  and  so  going  on  to  the  man  who  wrote  them 
down,  and  of  which  eyen  the  earliest  narrator  could  have  known 
little  without  a  direct  and  immediate  reyelation.  Yet  all  nations 
haye  traditions,  in  a  great  measure  consistent,  which  describe 
minutely  and  definitely  their  primitiye  state :  and  when  we  find 
that  the  oldest  of  these  traditions  agrees  exactly  and  entirely 
with  the  result  of  our  anthropological  studies  so  far  as  we  haye 
been  able  to  prosecute  them  with  safety,  the  most  obstinate 
sceptic  cannot  refuse  the  homage  of  yeneration  to  a  narratiye,  of 
whidi,  if  true,  there  could  be  but  one  origin.     It  matters  little 


cable  to  the  expression  of  thought"  (p.  41).  The  same  author  in  a  paper 
in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1820-1  (p.  247)  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
**  According  to  my  fullest  conviction  speech  must  be  regarded  as  immedi- 
ately inherent  in  man ;  for  it  is  altogether  inexplicable  as  the  work  of 
his  imderstaDding  in  its  simple  consciousness.  We  are  none  the  better 
for  allowing  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  for  its  inyention.  There 
could  be  no  inyention  of  language  unless  its  type  already  existed  in  the 
human  understanding.  In  order  that  'man  should  understand  a  single 
word  truly,  not  as  a  mere  perceiyable  utterance,  but  as  articulate  sound 
denoting  a  conception,  he  must  have  already  in  his  head  the  whole  con. 
nexion  of  speech.  There  is  nothing  indiyidual  in  speech ;  eyery  one  of 
its  elements  announces  itself  as  part  of  a  whole.  Natural  as  the  belief  in 
a  gradual  formation  of  speech  may  appear,  the  inyention  of  it  could  only 
happen  at  once.  Man  is  man  only  by  means  of  speech ;  but  in  order  to 
inyent  speech  he  must  be  already  man." 

*  See  Dr  Prichard's  Researches  into  the  Phyeiccd  History  of  Mankind, 
and  Dr  Wiseman's  Third  and  Fourth  Lectures. 


■B 
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to  us  that  the  diyine  truths  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  some- 
times couched  in  fgurative  or  allegorical  language^  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  first  parents  is  veiled  under  the  common  oriental 
symbols,  that  it  teaches  no  lessons  of  chronology  or  natural  phi- 
losophy, or  even  that  some  harmless  interpolations  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  text  by  priests  and  prophets,  when, 
with  the  fear  of  a  Chaldean  invasion  before  their  eyes,  they 
sought  to  rouse  the  drooping  patriotism  of  their  countrymen  by 
a  republication  of  the  sacred  books  which  told  of  GKkI's  great 
deeds  in  behalf  of  their  ancestors  and  of  his  greater  promises 
to  their  descendants ;  still  less  are  we  disturbed  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  books  of  the 
Jewish  canon,  was  revised,  modernized,  and  probably  abridged, 
by  the  learned  Ezra  and  his  Masorethic  conclave,  after  the 
return  from  captivity ;  it  is  clear  that  the  essential  parts  of  this 
document  remsuned  unaltered,  and  we  have  enough  of  internal 
evidence  and  extrinfflc  confirmation  to  justify  our  belief,  that  this 
book  contains  the  residuary  substratum  of  those  ancient  and 
venerable  traditions  of  the  Aramsdan  race,  which  descended  by 
an  unbroken  chain  from  the  first  and  highly-favoured  men  who 
heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  Elohim  as  it  floated  to  and  fro  on 
the  evening  breeze*. 

43  It  is  not  our  design  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  coincidences  of  science  and  revelation ;  and  we 
think  we  might  fairly  assume,  as  the  basis  of  our  view  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  language,  the  account  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  so  far  as  that  account  is  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  modern  philosophy.  Now  the  results  of  our  philosophy  are 
as  follows.  We  find  in  the  internal  mechanism  of  language  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  mental  phenomena  which  writers  on 
psychology  have  so  carefully  collected  and  classified.  We  find 
that  the  structure  of  human  speech  is  the  perfect  reflex  or  image 
of  what  we  know  of  the  organization  of  the  mind :  the  same 
description,  the  same  arrangement  of  particulars,  the  same  no- 
menclature ^ould  apply  to  both,  and  we  might  turn  a  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  mind  into  one  on  the  philosophy  of  language, 


*  Genesis  ili.  8.  See  Eennicott,  Two  Disiertations,  Oxford,  1747» 
p.  47>  note  k. 
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by  merely  sapposing  that  eyery  thing  said  in  the  former  of  the 
thoughts  as  subjectiye  is  said  again  in  the  latter  of  the  words 
as  objectiye.  And  from  this  we  should  infer,  that  if  the  mind 
of  man  is  essentially  and  ultimately  the  same, — in  other  words, 
if  man,  whereyer  he  Uyes,  under  wbateyer  climate  and  with  what- 
eyer  degree  of  dyilization,  is  still  the  same  animal, — the  only 
reasoning  and  discoursing  animal, — then  language  is  essentially 
the  same,  and  only  accidentally  different,  and  there  must  haye 
been  some  common  point  from  which  all  the  different  languages 
diyerged,  some  handle  to  the  fan  which  is  spread  out  oyer  all 
the  world,  some  first  and  primeyal  speech ;  and  that  this  speech 
was  not  gradually  inyented,  but  necessarily  sprung,  all  armed 
like  Minerya,  from  the  head  of  the  first  thinking  man,  as  a  neces- 
sary result  and  product  of  his  intellectual  conformation. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  mind  of  man  is  essentially  and 
ultimately  the  same  in  kind.  Wbateyer  may  be  the  form  of 
his  features  or  the  colour  of  his  skin,  man  is  eyery  where  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  animated  creation  by  the  godlike 
faculty  of  reason;  and  the  scarcely  less  godlike  attribute  of 
speech  is  enjoyed  by  all  human  beings,  from  the  broad-browed 
European,  who  speculates  upon  the  high  things  of  heayen,  to  his 
woolly-haired  brother,  who  leads  an  unreflecting  life  in  the  arid 
plains  of  Africa.  And  this  is  not  alL  As  the  only  combination 
of  the  two  liyes, — the  animal  and  the  spiritual, — ^as  the  only 
yeritable  amphibion  in  the  world*,  as  the  only  union  of  im- 
mortal mind  with  corruptible  matter,  as  the  only  being  gifted 
with  the  co-ordinate  faculties  of  reason  and  speech,  man  is  not 
merely  one;  he  stands  alone  among  liying  creatures.  And  he 
needs  no  tradition  to  conyince  him  of  this.  Jealous  for  the 
dignity  of  his  spedes  and  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  exclusiye 
priyileges,  he  is  led  by  his  philosophical  instinct  to  reject  with 
disdain  any  attempt  to  classify  him  with  the  animal  tenants  of 
this  lower  world ;  and,  that  he  may  make  the  Ime  of  distinction 
between  himself  and  them  more  definite  and  palpable,  he  claims 
for  himself  an  aboriginal  unity,  and  traces  back  the  pedigree  of 
his  scattered  families  to  one  common  ancestor  and  to  one  com- 
mon home.  It  ia  true  that  there  are  great  outward  bodily 
differences  between  the  different  races  of  men,  and  that  there 


Sir  T.  Brown,  Rdigio  Medici,  XXXIV. 
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have  been  found  some  advocates  for  materialism,  who  ignore  the 
spiritual  indications  of  unity,  and  deny  the  claim  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa  to  rank  with  Europeans  as  the  same  animal. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  more  enlightened  research  has 
triumphed  oyer  all  these  difficulties,  and  it  is  now  seen  that  the 
physical  differences  of  the  races  spread  oyer  the  earth's  surface 
are  explicable  from  secondary  causes,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
primeval  identity  of  origin;  and  that  we  may  account  in  the 
same  manner  for  those  differences  in  intellectual  developement 
which  correspond  to  the  physical  differences  of  nations.  The 
secondary  causes  to  which  these  varieties  are  attributable  are 
climate  and  civilization.  We  find  that  the  language  of  a  nation 
is  materially  affected  by  differences  of  climate  and  soil,  and  varies 
directly  with  the  intellectual  organization  of  the  people;  that 
language  necessarily  receives  its  last  touches  of  completeness 
in  the  individual ;  that  for  the  same  dialect  it  varies  with  the 
education  and  reflecting  powers  of  the  speaker,  and  that  for 
the  same  family  of  language  it  varies  according  to  the  education 
and  reflecting  habits  of  the  particular  tribe,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  degree  of  civilization.  When  induction  thus 
harmonizes  with  the  more  immediate  intuitions  of  psychology, 
it  might  seem  to  some  readers  a  superfluous  work  to  go  farther : 
but  there  are  still  many  others,  who  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
these  conclusions  are  confirmed,  or  at  least  not  contradicted,  by 
the  primitive  records  with  which  their  religious  faith  is  so  inti* 
mately  connected.  For  the  sake  therefore  of  that  union  between 
science  and  faith,  which  ought  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  which 
Ignorant  bigotry  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  disturb,  we  will 
step  aside  to  show,  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  there  is  no  conflict 
of  authorities;  that  here  there  is  no  occasion  for  mutual  con- 
cessions, or  a  feigned  reconciliation;  but  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
itself  describes  the  speech  of  man  as  an  endowment,  not  as  an 
invention,  and  attributes  the  differences  of  human  language  to  a 
constrained  emigration  from  the  aboriginal  settlement  of  our  race. 

44  "  And  out  of  the  ground,"  says  the  sacred  writer,  "  the 
Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air ;  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that 
was  the  name  thereof.     And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle. 
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and  to  ihe  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but 
for  A.dain  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him"  {Genesis, 
f^n.   VT.  19»  20).      These  words   imply  that  the  power  of 
speaking  merely,  and  not  language,  was  given  to  man,  and 
Ukerefore  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  inference  which  a  modern 
mriter  would  draw  from  the  passage,    that  the   language  of 
Adam  was  an  immediate  revelation  from  the  divinity  *•    Accord- 
ing to  the  plain  construction  of  the  passage,  aboriginal  man  was 
80  constituted  that  he  had  the  power  of  speech,  and  this  power 
he  exerdsed  first  of  all  in  giving  names  to  the  different  species 
of  animals ;  but,  says  the  historian,  although  he  had  thb  power 
of  speech  he  had  no  one  to  converse  with,  no  one  to  share  his 
sympathies,  no  one  gifted  like  himself  with  the  wonderful  powers 
^  reason  and  speech,  no  help  meet  for  him,  among  all  the 
numbers  of  animated  creation  which  thus  passed  in  review  be- 
fore him ;  and  so  God  created  him  a  wife.     This  short  passage 
actually  contains  the  outline  of  all  that  philosophy  and  philology 
have  taught  us  of  the  probable  origin  of  language.     The  ulti- 
mate results  of  human  consciousness  are,  that  the  thinking  subject 
is,  and  that  there  is  something  without  him ;  that  there  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  German  philosophers,  a  me  and  a  not-me,  or, 
if  yon  will,  he  knows  that  he  himself  exists,  and  believes  that 
there  is  something  which  is  not  himself.     In  those  two  results 
of  all  consciousness,  in  the  consciousness  of  self  and  of  not-self, 
IS  comprehended  all  the  world  as  it  exists  for  the  individual. 
In  the  former  are  included  all  the  thoughts,  feelings,  impres* 
sions  and  ideas  which  a  contact  with  the  outward  world  and 
the  consequent  sensations  produce  upon  the  thinking  subject. 


*  Quofnd  on  lit  dans  la  Ohiise,  que  Unites  les  criatures  passh-ent  en  /ace 
de  Dieu  devant  Adam,  qui  lew  imposa  des  noms,  eaphie  de  baptSme  de  ^esprit, 
qiiU  Uur  cof^fhra  on  eonfoU  pourquoi,  dans  le  systhne  des  phUosophes  de 
TOrient,  qm  est  aussi  eelui  de  Pythagore  et  de  Platen,  Vhomme  est  envisagi 
dans  son  origine  eomme  un  second  crSateur,  eomme  un  verbe  incami  M)oqiMnt 
au  moyen  du  diseours  les  mysteres  de  la  erkoion :  esp^  de  Mage  en  rapport 
avec  le  monde  idSal  et  le  monde  terrestre,  avec  la  nature  et  Dieu,  (Test  le 
language primiti/ des  hommes  qui  est  Varbre  de  la  science;  c'est  Zd,  eomme  le 
disent  les  livres  Indiens,  le  Veda  CSleste;  et  quelque  corruption  que  les  infir- 
mitis  de  noire  nature  y  aient  introduUe  par  dans  son  essence,  (fest  une  rhHa- 
turn  de  la  DivinitS  mime"  (Le  Caikolique,  Tom.  I.  p.  418,  quoted  by  C.  J. 
Sschs,  de  statu  generis  humani  originali,  p.  19  seq.    Berol.  1831.) 
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But  the  human  mind  is  natarallj  impatient  of  pure  thought: 
it  strives  ever  after  objectivity,  and  endeavours  to  complete  and 
fix  its  inward  conceptions  by  some  species  or  other  of  outward 
manifestation;  the  thought  completes  itself  in  the  expression. 
Even  if  a  man  were  placed  alone  in  the  world  with  all  the 
faculties  which  he  now  enjoys,  he  would  give  names  to  the 
different  objects  of  animal  creation  as  they  passed  in  review 
before  him,  he  would  seize  upon  some  one  prominent  attribute 
in  each  class  and  mark  it  by  a  name  of  distinction*.  This 
name  he  would  no  doubt  express  by  that  which  is  the  only 
natural  and  obvious  method,  namely,  by  articulate  sound.  But 
if  such  an  effort  of  language  might  be  expected  from  a  solitary 
man,  it  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  meeting  with 
some  other  thinking  and  speaking  being ;  he  would  then  neces- 
sarily seek  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  that  outward  objective 
world  which  was  cognizable  to  his  fellow  as  well  as  to  himself, 
by  the  most  natural  and  obvious  method,  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  by  articulate  sound ;  and  if  there  were  at  first  but  two 
such  persons  in  the  world,  their  communications,  regulated  by  a 
convention  based  upon  a  community  of  reason  and  necessitated 
by  a  community  of  wants,  would  constitute  the  first  langaage, 
and,  by  transmission,  the  language  of  all  mankind. 

45  The  same  striving  after  outward  expression,  which  neces- 
sarily produced  spoken  language,  as  its  primary  effect,  led  in  the 
course  of  time  to  the  invention  of  letters  or  writing  as  a  more 
durable  manifestation  of  the  thoughts,  which  was,  however, 
strictly  artificial,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  natural  language  which  necessarily  preceded  it.  The 
first  writing  was  not  alphabetical ;  each  symbol  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  significant  term,  and  the  huge  masses  of  stone 
which  they  set  up  for  monuments,  the  walls  and  temples  which 
they  built,  and  the  rude  figures  which  they  carved  and  painted 
upon  them,  were  each  and  all  of  them  distinct  words.  The 
pyramids,  arches,  and  obelisks  on  which  the  traveller  still  gazes 


*  ''Without  lookiDg  to  the  communication  between  man  and  man, 
speech  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  thought  of  the  individual  in 
secluded  loneliness."  Humboldt,  uber  die  Verschied,  des  menschl.  Sprb. 
p.  5a. 
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with  wonder,  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  India,  are  not 

merdj,  as  a  qnaint  writer*  has  called  them,  the  irregularities  of 

Tainglory,  the  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity ; — they 

are  the   huge  chronicles  by  which  the  men  who  built  them  tell 

to  posterity  the  wonderful  history  of  their  industry  and  of  their 

art» — the   writing  of  a  race  of  giants,  traced  with  enduring 

chaaracters  on  the  great  page  of  nature,  which  neither  the  rage 

of  the  elements,  nor  the  passions  of  men,  nor  eyen  the  slow  sure 

hands  of  time  have  been  able  as  yet  to  conyert  into  a  palimpsest. 

The  primary  impulse  to  these  rude  writings  was  a  hankering 

after  durability,  a  desire  to  leaye  a  lasting  memorial  of  their 

history,  which  should  at  the  same  time  serye  as  a  rallying  point 

to  iheir  descendants.     According  to  the  sacred  writings,  they 

wished  to  build  themseWes  a  city  and  a  tower,  and  to  make 

themselyes  a  name,  lest  they  should  be  scattered  abroad  upon 

the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  as  a  punishment  of  this  attempt 

the  dispersion  and  consequent  yarieties  of  human  language  took 

place  {Genesis  xi.  4  foil.).     It  does  not  in  any  way  appear  from 

the  words  of  the  sacred  narratiye  that  the  common  language  of 

man  was  yiolently  and  suddenly  broken  up  into  a  number  of 

d^erent  speeches  or  dialects.     Indeed  it  has  been  more  than 

doubted  by  some  of  the  most  learned  commentators  whether  the 

confusion  of  tongues  really  means  anything  more  than  the  sudden 

manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  dissension  among  those  who  were 

preyiously  united  in  a  common  designf.  The  words  of  Scripture 


*  Sir  T.  Brown,  HydriotapUa,  ad  fin. 
t  This  view  of  the  passage  was  first  proposed  by  Vitringa  {Ohterv. 
Sacr,  Tom.  I.  p.  106),  who  is  followed  by  Robertson  (Clavis  Pentateuehi^ 
pp.  93,  96)  and  opposed  by  Perizonius,  Orig,  Babyl.  o.  ix.,  whose  views  are 
adopted  by  Dathe  and  Rosenmiiller.  It  is  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
writer  of  C^nesis  to  make  Babylon  the  scene  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
dispersion  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  particle  Dtt^  v.  7, 
whieh  is  empatically  repeated  in  v.  9,  and  from  the  etymology  proposed 
for  the  name  ^^^j  Bdvd^  which  the  writer  connects  with  the  root  77^ » 
"he  poured  forth,"  though  the  word  would  be  more  naturally  explained  as 
Jj  LJf\i^  Bab  Bd  =  b2,  IKl,  porta  vd  aula,  civitas  Bdi  (Winer  «.  v.). 
As  Robertson  rightly  observes,  all  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
T^W  and  0^*1^7  m  v.  1.  He  says :  ^etiamsi  HS^  significat  aliquando 
Unguam,  dialectum,  ut  in  Jes.  six,  18.  xxviii,  11.  xxxiii,  19.  EzecK  iii,  5, 
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are(vy.  7, 8):  "Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth;  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city."  The  plain  con- 
struction is,  that  as  the  offence  of  the  NoachidsB  consisted  in 
their  reluctance  to  emigrate,  their  punishment  was  the  dispersion 
which  they  sought  to  avoid ;  and  this  dispersion  might  be,  and 
probably  was,  a  cause  of  the  difference  of  tongues,  but  could 
hardly  have  been  an  effect  of  it;  for  if  any  two  sets  of  men  had 
a  common  object  in  view,  they  would  not  be  long  in  finding  a 
medium  of  communication.  The  statement  therefore  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  simply  this ;  that  when  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  settled  in 
Mesopotamia,  their  attempt  to  contravene  the  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  man  should  multiply  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  was  punbhed  with  so  immediate  and  sudden  a  dispersion 
that  large  gaps  were  left  between  the  settlements  of  the  different 
races,  and  by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes  the  languages  of 
the  earth  became  different     On  the  supposition  that  the  bui- 


9.  P«.  Ixxxi,  6,  Scriptores  fere  sacri  sermonU  dialectwn  et  linguam  per 
\\'dh  ezprimunt;  iis  in  locis  nbi  omniboB  constat  de  difdectis,  non  vero 
de  sermonum  sententiig,  agi.  Vide  Gen.  x,  6,  20.  Vox  *in  yerti  possit 
raiio  nque  ac  iemu)^  uti  \6y09  apud  Gnecos ;  hie  igitur  reddi  possit  0^"^^*? 
per  ejusmodi  sententias  quibus  inest  consilium  et  deliberatio."  But  even 
if  we  take  the  words  literally,  and  consider  HStt^ » *'  lip,"  a  synonym  of 
X^w^y  ^tongue,"  it  is  clear  from  Psalm  Iv.  10,  which  perhaps  contains  an 
allusion  to  this  very  passage,  that  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  a  dis- 
traction of  counsels  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  division  and  confusion  of 
language :  for  Darid  says  with  reference  to  Achitophel  and  his  brother 

conspirators:  CD^tt^  2^B  ^HK  V^l,  "SwaUow  up,  O  Lord,  divide 
their  tongue,"  where  the  root  iPd  clearly  points  to  the  name  iiVs)  given 
to  the  Patriarch  in  whose  time  the  dispersion  is  placed ;  Gen,  x.  26.  With 
regard  to  v.  4,  the  phrase  D^D^2  *ltt^M*ll  is  merely  an  exaggeration  like 
the  epithet  ovpapofi^Krit;  and  Le  Clerc  has  shewn  that  Dt^^  ''a  name,"  means 
simply  a  monument  or  pictorial  conmiemoration  $  cf.  n.  Sam.  viii.  13: 
and  Ennius,  AnncU.  xvi: 

Beges  per  regum  statuasque  sepulcraque  quienmt^ 
JBdificant  ncnnen^  sununa  nituntur  opum  vi* 
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page  of  man  was  originally  one,  it  is  necessary,  as  Niebuhr 
Boggests*,  to  suppose  also  a  miraculous  divulsion;  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  there  should  be  such  differences  as  we  find  between 
tiro  oontiguous  families  of  languages, — the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
Gennanic  for  inatance,-^if  the  nations  which  belong  to  the 
different  families  had  gradually  and  slowly  separated :  but  the 
miracle  wonld  be  equally  great  and  effective  if  it  were  such  as 
we  suppose.  As  far,  however,  as  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  concerned,  the  so  called  confusion  of  tongues 
resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  disunion  and  dispersion;  and  science 
admits  that  this  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  physical  and 
linguistic  differences. 

46      It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  narrow  limits  im- 
posed upon  these  incidental  remarks  to  examine  all  or  any  of 
the  theological  inferences  which  might  be  deduced  from  this 
history  of  the  tower- builders.     We  must  not  here  pause  to  ask 
whether   the  religious  lesson  conveyed  by  this  history  of  the 
disperuon  of  primitive  men  be  any  thing  further  than  an  inti- 
mation, tbat  the  true  centre  and  metropolis  of  the  human  race 
18  not  an  earthly  Babel  but  a  heavenly  Jerusalem.     We  must 
not  now  busy  ourselves  with  the  inquiry,  whether  this  compul- 
sory emigration  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  was  not  a  second 
version  or  a  supplementary  description  of  the  banishment  from 
£den.     We  must  leave  it  to  the  professed  theologian  to  show 
at  length  that  as  death  and  dispersion  were  the  twin  conse- 
quences of  sin,  so  life  and  reunion  are  to  be  the  conjoined  results 
of  redemption — ^that  Christianity  is  not  merely  the  harbinger  of 
life ;  but  that  it  \&  also  the  point  of  reconvergence  for  the  human 
race,  and  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  first  gifts  conferred  upon 
the  ministers  who  were  to  begin  the  work  of  reuniting  man- 
kind— ^namely,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  different  dialects 
of  the  world,  instead  of  that  acquired  by  a  laborious  study  of 
grammar,  which  man  had  invented  as  an  antidote  to  the  curse 
of  confusion f.     But  it  belongs  to  our  present  subject  to  call 


*  H.  R.  I.  p.  63.  Tr. 
t  Neque  tamen  dignUcu  ejtu  (OrammaHces)  parva  censenda  est;  quan- 
doqmdem  cmtidoti  cujiudam  vunJbuB  fimg(xtwr  contra  mcUedictionem  illam 
Qm/imcmis  Linguanvm,    Bacon  de  Atigmentis  Seientiarumy  Lib.  VI.  (Vol. 
Vin.  p.  307,  Montagu.) 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  this  setting  up  of  a  name — this  erection 
of  a  visible  monument  stretching  towards  heayen,  was  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  that  striving  after  objectivitj,  and  that 
tendency  to  realism,  which  is  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of 
spiritual  religion*.  For  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  results  of  that  hankering  after 
outward  manifestation,  which  produced  the  first  rude  monument 
and  picture-writings,  was  the  introduction  every  where  of  idola- 
trous forms  of  worship.  The  first  great  fact  of  consciousness  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  existence  of  an  external  world  in  contrast 
to  the  thinking  subject.  To  this  belief  the  mind  attains  on  the 
evidence  of  the  perceptions  excited  and  called  into  being  by  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  sense.  But  there  is  another  belief,  to 
which  the  reason  comes  almost  as  soon  on  the  evidence  of  its  own 
reflexions,  the  belief  in  a  superior  being  who  created  the  subject 
as  well  as  the  object  of  consciousness,  the  great  point  of  union  to 
the  two  contrasted  realities.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  con- 
template the  common  objects  of  consciousness,  than  to  think  of 
and  regard  unceasingly  this  reality  of  the  reason.  And  thus, 
impatient  of  abstraction,  the  reasoning  being  gives  an  outward 
manifestation  to  this  as  well  as  to  his  other  thoughts ;  he  writes 
Ood  on  the  world  as  he  wrote  other  things,  with  picture  and 
statue  imitations,  and  ere  long  worships  the  type  instead  of  the 
reality;  he  falls  down  on  his  knees  before  a  mere  rriemiyria 
teehnica,  he  pays  homage  to  an  object  of  sense,  forgetful  that 
the  essence  and  definition  of  God,  his  own  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  is,  that  he  is  something  without  the  subject,  which  is  yet 
not  a  part  of  the  external  world.  Picture-writing,  and  indeed 
all  the  arts,  are  but  so  many  different  indications  of  that  feeUng 
which  gave  rise  to  the  worship  of  images ;  they  are  all  different 
species  of  idolatry,  different  symptoms  of  man's  aversion  to  abstract 
thought,  of  his  love  of  dresses  and  disguises,  of  the  unphiloso- 
phical  tendencies  of  his  lower  nature.  For  what  is  philosophy  but 
an  undressing  of  the  world  f?  It  is  to  deprive  our  thoughts  of 
all  those  outward  veils  and  vestments  in  which  they  are  gene^ 
rally  too  prone  to  wrap  up  the  objects  of  their  contemplations,  it 


♦  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  6th  Ed.  p.  [4]. 
t  **The  beginning  of  all  Wisdom  is  to  look  fixedly  on  Clothes,  or  even 
with  armed  eyesight,  till  they  become  transparent."     (Sartor  Resartus, 
p.  66 ;  see  also  pp.  74,  21 0). 
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is  to  strip  eternity  of  the  robe  of  time,  to  divest  existence  of  the 
fM»dent  of  mortalitj,  to  let  fall  the  manj-ooloured  doaks  of 
indiyidoalitjy  in  which  the  genus  is  enveloped,  to  see  the  soul 
unclothed  and  unencumbered  with  that  garment  of  flesh  whidi 
weighs  it  down  to  earth,  and  brings  it  to  the  n^ear  contact  of 
death  and  decay.  All  this  is  difficult  to  the  untutored  intellect ; 
as  difficult  as  to  gaze  on  the  noon-day  sun  without  a  cloud,  or  a 
mist,  or  even  so  much  as  a  bit  of  coloured  glass,  to  break  the 
intensity  of  his  light ;  and  yet  it  is  what  we  ought  to  do,  what 
we  must  do  if  we  would  Uve  as  creatures  that  enjoy  reason  and 
hope  for  immortality. 

47  The  invention  of  alphabets,  or  of  writing,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  w(»-d,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Europe  owes  her  alpha- 
bet to  the  only  nation,  which,  in  the  remote  ages,  preserved  itself 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  worship  of  symbols :  but  still 
it  was  only  a  partial  remedy ;  for  books,  those  sworn  foes  of 
aU  idols,  of  ell  worship  of  the  world  of  sense,  were  but  few,  and 
even  *'  the  old  man  eloquent"  preached  his  mellifluous  wisdom 
to  a  small  audience.  It  is  true  that  wherever  they  went  they 
were  fraught  with  a  real  vitality ;  they  sped  like  the  knights 
errant  of  old,  rdeasing  many  an  oppressed  mind  from  captivity, 
and  here  and  there  lighting  the  lamp  of  truth  in  a  land  of 
darkness ;  yet  their  influence  was  very  limited,  and  evdft  after 
the  Christian  rdigion  had  appeared,  causes,  which  are  well-known, 
operating  with  it,  crumbled  the  old  fabric  of  civilization  into 
ininate  fragments,  and  the  mind  of  man  was  again  a  wor^ipper 
of  images  and  of  art.  At  length  came  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  most  important  event,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
worid.  From  this  time  forth,  the  book  was  not  a  solitary  hero, 
a  Hercules  or  a  Theseus,  striving  for  the  liberation  of  men  from 
the  giants  who  tyrannized  over  them.  Their  name  was  legion ; 
in  infinite  hosts  they  spread  themselves  over  the  world,  conquer- 
iag  aad  to  conquer.  First  of  all,  the  idolatry  of  popery  fell 
before  ihem,  then  art  as  the  instrument  of  idolatry  was  over* 
thrown ;  philosophy  was  by  them  reinstated  in  her  rightful  domi- 
men;  philology  came  forth  as  her  hand-maid;  feudality  and 
tyranny  gave  way  to  their  victorious  march,  and  to  this  day 
the  despots  of  the  world  tremble  before  them.    Let  us  not  be 

F2 
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deceiyed :  Luther  was  great,  but  Guttenberg  was  still  greater*. 
The  letter  did  not  kill  but  gave  life,  for  it  was  by  the  letter 
that  the  spirit  lived  again,  and  it  is  the  aid  of  the  letter,  it 
is  philology,  in  one  of  its  forms,  which  we  must  have  recourse 
to  whenever  we  would  struggle  with  those  idols  of  the  forum  f, 
the  realized  ideals  that  ever  and  anon  usurp  the  throne  of  reason^ 
and  tyrannize  over  the  misnamed  free-will  of  man|. 

48  From  these  reflexions  on  the  influence  produced  upon 
literature,  and,  through  it,  on  the  opinions  of  the  world,  by  a 
greater  facility  of  writing,  and  an  unbounded  circulation  of  writ- 
ten documents,  we  come  naturally  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
invention  of  writing  on  the  spoken  language  of  which  it  is  the 
secondary  expression.  The  art  of  writing  was  a  mere  inven- 
tion; it  stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  other 
useful  arts :  hence  it  was  at  first  rude  and  uncouth ;  and  as  it 
did  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  at  perfection,  or  become  so  easy 
as  to  fall  into  general  use,  it  has  produced,  by  its  want  of  com- 
pleteness, great  and  lasting  evils  on  the  mind  of  uneducated 
man.  But  language  was  a  spontaneous  result  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  thus,  Uke  every  production  of  nature,  was  as  perfect 
at  the  beginning,  indeed  much  more  so  than  it  is  now,  when 
literature  or  the  written  word  has  developed  itself  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  can  show 
the  ab^rdity  of  those  who  speak  of  an  invented  language,  it  is 
simply  this  fact,  that  the  oldest  languages  are  always  the  richest 
in  materials,  the  most  perfect  in  analogy,  the  most  uniform  in 
etymological  structure.  Philology  too  instructs  us  that  those  very 
words,  which  the  believers  in  an  invented  language  regard  as 
the  most  difficult  to  invent,  and  therefore  as  the  last  introduced, 
are,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  language ;  for  instance,  the  pro- 


*  Luther  himself  called  the  inyention  of  printing  "  das  letzte  Auflodern 
Yor  dem  Erloschen  der  Welt"  (Falkenstein,  Geseh.  der  Buchdruckerhunst^ 
Vorrede,  p.  1.).  The  reader  will  find  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre- Dame  de 
Paris  (Lib.  V.  eh.  2.)»  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  written  in  a  wild  and 
extravagant  tone,  as  is  the  wont  with  modem  French  authors  of  that 
school,  but  yet  very  striking  and  true. 

t  Bacon's  Novum  Organony  Lib.  I.  Aph.  69,  60. 
X  Carlyle's  Hitt.  of  ike  French  Revobaion,  I.  p.  13. 
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nouns  and  numerals^  which  Adam  Smith*  considers  of  recent 
introduction,  are  known  to  have  been  the  yerj  oldest  part  of 
every  tongue ;  for  it  is  just  these  words  which  retain  their  identity 
in  languages  which  have  been  longest  separate,  and  have  there- 
fore become  most  unlike  in  other  particulars.  The  effect  of 
increased  use  upon  the  structure  of  inflected  language  is  rather 
to  weaken  and  corrupt  than  to  improve  or  amplify;  and  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  as  such  languages 
remove  themselves  from  their  origin,  the  love  of  what  is  called 
euphony  gsuns  ground  more  and  more,  the  elements  or  roots 
are  no  longer  clearly  discriminated  from  the  terminations,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  word  becomes  less  dis- 
tinguishable, till  at  last  all  inflexion  is  superseded  by  a  system  of 
prefixes  and  auxiliaries.  The  monosyllabic  languages,  which  are 
the  most  imperfect  of  all,  appear  to  be  degenerated  forms  of  older 
and  more  complete  idioms.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  this  corruption  of  the  forms  of  language  has 
arisen,  not  in  spite  of,  but  directly  in  consequence  of  literature ; 
and  the  invention  and  diffusion  of  writing,  which  have  produced 
such  important  results  in  literature  and  science,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  general  mind  of  man,  have  thus  contributed  to  un- 
dermine the  mighty  and  perfect  structure  of  spoken  language, 
the  immediate  production  of  that  reason  of  which  writing  is  ^o 
important  an  instrument  This  has  not  been  generally  re- 
marked t»  and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  bestow  a  little  consi- 
deration upon  it. 

The  beginning  of  literature  has  been  prior  to  the  begm- 
ning  of  writing  in  all  those  countries  in  which  literature  has 
subsequently  attained  its  greatest  developement.  As  the  want 
of  writing  materials  necessitates  the  adoption  of  metre,  the  first 
composition  in  eyery  language  is  poetry.  Had  the  invention  of 
writing  and  printing  been  coeval  with  the  first  beginnings  of 
language,  we  should  certainly  never  have  had  an  epic  poem, 
perhaps  never  a  line  of  poetry  in  the  world.     Besides,  there 


*  ConMeraiions  concerning  the  Formation  of  Languagesy  at  the  end  of 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  (Vol.  II.  p.  431.) 

t  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  writing  could  never  produce  any 
change  upon  the  spoken  language  otherwise  than  through  the  literature. 
(See  A.  A.  E.  Schleiermacher,  de  flnflvmce  de  fEcrifure  mr  le  Langage. 
Darmstadt.  1836.  p.  lOl). 
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appears  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  early  man,  full  as  he 
is  of  sublime  inquiry,  and  impressed  with  the  wonders  of  the 
earth  and  the  sky,  which  he  gazes  on  with  awe  and  veneration, 
that  leads  him  on  to  poetry.  The  language  of  the  ^old  world 
streamed  freely  from  the  breast,  swelling  with  infinite  redundancy 
of  expression,  replete  with  the  richest  and  most  significant  com- 
pounds, and  erer  bursting  forth  into  song.  "  We  may  suppose,'* 
says  William  von  Humboldt*,  "that  there  was  hardly  in  any 
desert  a  wandering  horde  which  had  not  its  lays.  Man,  as  a 
species,  is  a  singing  animal,  connecting,  however,  thought  with 
his  melody.''  The  sage,  who  discoursed  to  his  disciples  on  the 
mysteries  of  man  and  the  world,  set  before  them  "the  sweet 
food  of  sweetly-uttered  knowledge  t,"  and  the  chronicler,  who 
wished  to  perpetuate  the  past  deeds  of  his  warrior-race,  sang  to 
the  harp  the  verses  he  had  composed.  Prose  can  only  arise 
after  a  long  period  of  civilization,  when  writing  has  become 
tolerably  easy,  and  writing  materials  sufiSciently  abundant} ;  it 
keeps  pace  with  the  logical  or  syntactical  developement  of  a 
language ;  so  that  writing,  which  can  produce  no  effect  in  the 
way  of  improvement  on  the  forms  of  a  language,  exercises  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  construction  and  connexion  of 
its  sentences,  and  therefore  on  the  science  of  the  people  who  use 
it.  The  method  of  language  gains  at  the  expense  of  its  mate- 
rials. It  is  observable  that  the  first  literary  productions  of  a 
nation,  their  epic  poems  and  lyrical  hymns,  are  either  entirely 
devoid  of  syntax  or  but  inadequately  provided  with  it.  In  the 
earliest  poems  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  the  R&mfiyana  and 
Mahft-Bh&rata,  there  is  no  syntax  or  construction  properly  so 
called^  ;  and  as  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  prose  composition 
in  the  Sanscrit  language  was  cultivated,  we  cannot  say  how  far 
they  ever  arrived  at  a  logical  syntax.  In  the  Oreek  literature^ 
however,  we  possess  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  language  developed 


*   Uber  die  Venchiedenkeit  d.  menscM.  Sprh,  pp.  69,  60. 
t  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy,  p.  496. 
i  Scripturam  tentare  et  communi  usui  aptare  plane  idem  videtur  Juissej 
cUque  prosam  tentare  et  in  ea  excolenda  se  ponere.     Wolf,  Prolegomena  ad 
Homerum,  p.  72. 

$  By  syntax  we  mean  the  strictly  logical  conformation  of  sentences^ 
including  that  accurate  discrimination  of  subject  and  predicate,  to  which 
the  article  is  more  or  less  necessary. 
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through   all  the  successiye  stages,  from  the  rude  luxuriance  of 
the  Epos  to  the  careful  but  barren  elegances  of  logical  prose ;  for 
HeQenism,  after  it  had  secured  its  predominance  oyer  the  Pelas- 
giaQ  or  older  element,  was  subjected  to  no  external  interference ; 
its  changes  and  progressions   took  place  within  itself;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  cited  as  a  good  example  of  the  influence  of 
literature  and  civilization  on  the  syntax  of  a  pure  and  higUj- 
cultivated  idiom.     In  this  language,  before  all  others,  we  see 
the  article,  that  great  implement  of  logic  a&  distinguishing  the 
subject  from  the  predicate,  disunite  itself  from  the  pronoun  or 
general  designation  of  locality ;  in  this  language  we  see  the  differ- 
ences of  mood  developing  themselves  from  differences  of  tense,  and 
all  the  syntactical  modifications  of  the  subordinate  or  accessory 
verb  expressed  by  the  participle,  an  etymological  modification 
of  the  yerb;  in  a  word,  the  Greek  language,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,   which  hangs  between  earth  and  heaven,  has  taken  the 
middle  place,  between  the  synthetic  and  analytical  languages, 
combining  the  perfection  of  tiie  word  with  the  regularity  of  the 
sentence,  to  a  degree  which  no  other  idiom  can  parallel.     The 
language  of  Homer  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  later 
poets,  and  although  his  lines  are  not  so  devoid  of  logical  struc^ 
ture  as  the  glokcts  of  the  Indian  poems,  (and  this  is  perhaps 
explicable  from  the  fact  that  our  present  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssee  is  little  more  than  a  rifdccimento  of  the  original  works), 
it  is  still  obvious  on  the  most  hasty  perusal  that  the  logical 
stmctore  of  sentences,  for  which  prose  Greek  is  so  remarkable, 
had  not  yet  established  itself  in  the  language.     The  same  is 
also  evident  from  the  old  Attic  prose  of  Thucydides,  which  is 
full  of  what  we  should  call  bad  grammar,  arising  of  course  from 
his  inability  to  correct  and  polish  his  style  by  writing  his  sen- 
tences over  and  over  agam.     Thus  we  often  find  that  he  has 
forgotten  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  how  he  commenced  it,  or 
has  purposely  changed  the  construction,  without  being  able,  from 
want  of  facility  in  the  mechanical  part  of  writing,  to  retouch 
the  beginning  of  the  period.     When  Plato   and  Demosthenes 
flourished,  the  materials  and  habit  of  writing  must  have  improved 
wonderfully,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  correctness  and  polish  of 
their  style ;  it  is  stated,  too,  that  the  former  used  frequently  to 
rewrite  his  works,  and  that  a  tablet  was  found  after  his  death 
in  which  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  were  trans- 
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posed  in  a  number  of  different  ways* ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Demosthenes  copied  out  the  history  of  Thucydides  eight  timesf. 
Even  in  the  Attic  dramatists  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  construction  of  the  choruses,  written  after  an  old  model, 
and  the  more  prosaic  dialogue ;  and  yet  this  last  is  by  no  means 
so  conspicuous  for  that  discrimination  of  the  subject  and  pre- 
dicate by  which  the  prose  works  are  distinguished.  Wheneyer  a 
language  has  once  arrived  at  a  full  syntactical  developement  thia 
distinction  between  prose  and  verse  ceases  to  exist ;  the  construc- 
tions in  poetry  then  possess  the  same  logical  exactness  as  those  in 
prose.  But  the  Attic  idiom,  though  progressively  approximating 
to  this  state,  did  not  att^dn  to  it  till  the  time  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  the  first  hints  of  the  proper 
analysis  of  the  sentence},  which  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  had 
not  the  Greek  language  been  by  that  time  capable  of  logical 
prose :  for  in  order  that  the  theory  of  syntax  may  be  discovered, 
the  language  itself  must  have  become  syntactical.  As  Plato 
discovered  this  theory  from  the  logical  texture  which  his  own 
language  had  assumed,  conversely  Aristotle,  when  he  had  for- 
mally and  methodically  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  Platonic 
analysis  of  the  sentence,  adapted  his  own  style  to  this  method ; 
and  thus  he  is  not  only  the  great  expounder  of  the  method  of 
language,  but  also  the  most  methodical  of  writers;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  induced  an  eminent  author^  to  compare  his 
style  to  a  table  of  contents.  Thus  we  see  that  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  exhibits  the  developement  of  a  language  origi- 
nally the  most  copious  into  one  confessedly  the  most  syntactical, 
one  in  which  the  discovery  of  logic  or  of  the  principles  of  syn- 
tax was  first  made.  And  the  wonderful  fact  about  it  is,  as  we 
have  said,  that  it  should  have  arrived  at  this  ultimate  state 
with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  its  original  form  than  any  other  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  languages  fall  off  in  perfection  of  form  as  they  gain  in  re- 
gularity of  literary  composition,  and  that  the  same  causes  which 
destroy  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  the  structure  of  words, 


*  Quintilian.  YHI.  6.  $  63.    Dionys.  Halic.  de  CompasiHone  Verborvm, 
p.  208,  Reiike, 

t  Lucian.  adv,  indoctvm^  p.  102. 
X  See  below.  Chap.  VI.  J  The  poet  Gray. 
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M  a  product  and  counterpart  of  the  mind»  promote  the  efficacy 
of  language,  as  an  instrument  of  science.     Examine  the  ana- 
lytical languages  of  modem  Europe— -our  own  for  instance ;  you 
will   find  that  in  the  arrangement  of  their  words  in  sentences 
ihey  are  absolutely  confined  to  the  logical  method.     And  what 
IS  the  state  of  their  etymological  structure?     In  the  English 
language  we  have  no   dbtinction  of  genders  by  means  of  in- 
flexion,  no  declension,  no  facility  of  forming  compound  words, 
and  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conjugation.     In 
fauet,  the  most  perfect  language  for  the  purposes  of  deduction 
would  be  one,  tiie  words  of  which  have  no  indiyidnal  significa- 
tion, but  are  merely  general  symbols ;  for  the  method  of  lan- 
guage, as  we  haTO  before  observed,  is  independent  of  any  par- 
ticolar  language ;  but  as  such  a  language  can  exist  in  writing 
only,  it  follows  that  writing  must  have  an  important  influence 
on  science.     And  this  we  know  to  be  the  case :  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  greatest  advances  in  science  have  always  been  preceded 
by  some  great  improvement  in  written  language,  whether  it  be 
the  step  from  picture-writing  to  the  alphabet,  from  the  rude 
manuscript  to  the  prints  book,  or  from  the  abacus  to  algebra. 

49  These  considerations  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations,  in  which  we  find  an  early  use  of 
writing  and  an  early  cultivation  of  pure  literature,  some  indica- 
tions of  the  triumph  of  syntax  over  etymology.  To  repeat 
here,  what  we  have  elsewhere  stated*,  this  tendency  is  not  so 
much  a  war  of  language  with  itself,  as  a  contest  between  two 
modes  of  expression,  one  of  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  memory 
unaided  by  written  words,  and  the  other  best  suited  to  the 
formal  statement  and  registration  of  our  connected  thoughts. 
Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  languages  as  being  in  an  old  and 
new  state  or  condition,  we  speak  of  them  as  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  cultivation  of  prose  literature  and  by  the  comnK)n  use  of 
writing.  As  we  have  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  any 
ancient  language  which  is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  written 
records  which  have  transmitted  it  to  us,  we  can  only  speak  of 
these  differences  as  differences  of  degree.  But  we  may  divide 
all  languages  known  to  us  into  three  states  or  conditions,  thus 


*  Maskil  le  SopheTf  pp.  8,  4. 
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differing  in  the  degree  of  detriment  which  their  coltivation  of 
syntax  has  caused  to  their  etymological  structure.  We  shall  call 
these  primary^  secondary ^  and  tertiary  states. 

(1)  Languages  in  a  primary,  or  highly  etymological  state, 
are  those  which  have  few  or  no  syntacti<»l  contrivances;  but 
complete  and  regular  inflexions,  and  a  living  power  of  derivation 
and  composition.  In  such  languages,  writing  has  been  culti- 
vated at  a  late  period,  and  circumstances  have  not  favoured  the 
logical  developement  of  the  language.  The  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  languages  in  a  primary  state,  are  the  Sanscrit, 
Sclavonian,  and  old  Latin. 

(2)  Languages  in  a  secondary  state  are  those,  which^ 
without  sacrificing,  to  any  very  considerable  extent,  their  inflex- 
ions and  power  of  composition,  have  still  attained  to  a  clear 
and  copious  syntax.  The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this 
class  are,  the  ancient  Oreek,  and  the  modern  High  German. 

(8)  Languages  in  a  tertiary  state  are  those,  which  have 
all  but  lost  their  inflexions  and  power  of  composition;  which 
substitute  syntactical  contrivances  for  those  variations  of  form, 
which,  in  the  older  languages,  characterize  differences  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation ;  and  which  enjoy  all  the  resources  of  logic 
in  the  construction  of  their  propositions.  To  this  class  we  must 
refer  all  the  Semitic  languages,  the  dead  no  less  than  the  living, 
together  with  a  contiderable  number  of  modern  idioms,  including 
the  Romance  languages*,  and  our  own. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  passage  of  a  language 
from  a  secondary  to  a  tertiary  state  generally  presupposes,  in 
addition  to  the  influences  of  writing  and  literature,  some  con- 
siderable infusion  of  heterogeneous  ingredients  produced  either 
by  conquest  or  emigration.  Thus  all  the  Semitic  languages  have 
lost  their  inflexions  and  their  'living  etymology  in  consequence  of 
a  very  early  admixture  of  ethnical  elements,  to  which  tiie  Book 
of  Genesis  bears  satisfactory  and  circumstantial  testimony.  The 
Franks,  when  they  conquered  the  Latinized  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Normans,  when  they  settied  as  a  military  aristocracy 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found,  in  the  countries  to  which  they 


'*'  As  we  have  already  intimated  (above  $  1^9  P*  ^3)  the  original  patois 
was  utterly  ungrammatical.  The  syntax  was  restored  and  extended  by 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  Troubadours. 
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migrated,  languages  capable  of  inflexion ;  and  in  each  caae  the 
language,  which  resulted  from  a  compromise  between  the  victors 
tnd  the  Tanqnished,  sacrificed  all  the  characteristics  of  etymo- 
logical Titalitj.  The  same  effects  were  prodaced  in  a  minor 
degree  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia ;  and  it  appears 
that  when  the  Etruscans  subjugated  the  Umbrians  in  Italy,  the 
result  was  a  mixed  language,  mainly  that  of  the  vanquished,  in 
which  the  declensions  and  conjugations  were  nearly  if  not  entirely 
annihilated. 

50     It  cannot  be  said  that  the  passage  of  a  language  from 
one  state  to  another,  and  the  improvement  of  syntax  at  the 
expense  of  etymology,  is  in  any  case  tantamount  to  a  degeneracy 
of  idiom.     On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the 
tertiary  state  generally  accompanies  and  promotes  an  advance  in 
science  and  social  culture.     The  degradation  of  a  language  is 
a  different  process,  and  it  is  attributable  to  a  widely  different 
cause.     Speech  is  degraded  when  it  loses  its  etymological  struc- 
ture without  gaining  the  compensating  advantage  of  a  syntactical 
developement ;  and  this  is  occasioned  by  a  retrogression  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  people,  as  when  emigrants 
from  a  civilized  community  are  widely  dispersed,  and  reduced 
from  an  agricultural  or  political  state  to  that  of  nomads,  espe- 
dudly    when   this   is  accompanied  by  privations,  and   by  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  a  worse  soil  or  climate.     All  the 
sporadic  or  Turanian  idioms  of  High  Aaia,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  the  following  chapter,  are  instances  of  a  degradation  of 
language:  they  are  all  probably  depravations  of  the   Iranian 
type.     Similarly,  the  languages  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as 
successive  products  of  Semitic  disorganization :  the  Syro-Arabian 
tongue  passes  from  the  Abyssinian  to  the  Galla  and  Berber,  from 
this  again  to  the  GaSre,  from  the  Caffre  to  the  Hottentot,  who 
is  finally  caricatured  by  the  savage  Bushman. 

Any  state  of  a  language  may  become  liable  to  this  degrada- 
tion. But,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  the  idioms, 
which  have  been  subjected  to  this  falling  off,  were  in  their 
primitive  state,  or  at  least  in  a  primary  condition,  when  the 
causes  which  we  have  mentioned  led  to  this  depravation  of  their 
structure  and  capabilities.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
that  a  return  to  civiUzation  is  by  no  means  denied  to  any 
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degenerate  or  sporadic  tribes,  and  that  they  may  not  only- 
resume  their  social  and  political  state,  but  may  also  be  liable  to 
the  same  influences  of  writing,  and  ethnical  admixture,  which 
produce  the  transition  from  the  secondary  to  the  tertiary  state 
of  a  language.  We  have  a  conspicuous  example  of  this  in  the 
case  of  ^e  Chinese.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  populatioa 
of  this  immense  empire  is  made  up  of  successive  stratifications 
of  sporadic  or  Turanian  immigrants,  closely  packed  together, 
and  reinitiated,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  arts  which  their 
ancestors  had  cultivated  in  the  original  abode  of  the  human 
race.  The  consequence  of  this  revival  has  been  to  make  the 
disintegrated  remains  of  their  degenerate  idioms  an  artificial  ap- 
pendage to  a  system  of  written  symbols.  And  to  such  an  extent 
is  this  carried  that  two  entirely  different  spoken  languages  are 
represented  by  one  single  convention  of  arbitrary  signs. 

These  are  the  only  changes  to  which  language  appears  to  be 
liable.  It  has  a  tendency  to  pass  from  an  etymological  to  a 
syntactical  state;  and  this  process  is  facilitated  by  the  cultivation 
of  writing,  and  is  carried  to  its  fullest  limits  by  the  admixture 
of  new  ethnical  elements.  Language  too  may  be  degenerated 
or  depraved,  and  in  this  condition  it  may,  by  the  sacrifice  of  its 
few  renudns  of  vitality,  become  the  instrument  of  literature  and 
science,  and  minister  to  the  intercommunion  of  civilized  man. 
But  if  we  believe  that  languages  had  a  common  origin,  and  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  world  enjoyed  a  complete  intel- 
lectual organization,  we  must  conclude  that  the  highly  etymolo- 
gical condition  of  a  language  must  have  been  its  original  type, 
and  that  all  deviations  from  this  type  are  of  subsequent  introduc- 
tion, and  should  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  operations  of 
secondary  and  external  causes. 

51  We  have  now  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  language;  we  have  sought  to  point  out  the 
original  unity  of  speech,  to  show  that  spoken  language  is  na- 
tural, but  written  language  artificial,  and  to  draw  a  bold  and 
intelligible  outline  of  the  effects  of  the  latter  upon  the  literary 
developement  of  a  nation.  It  remidns  that  we  turn  to  the 
second  part  of  the  subject,  and  state,  by  way  of  explanation, 
the  connexion  between  the  results  of  psychology,  or  the  science 
of  mind,  and  of  the  philosophical  analysis  of  inflected  language. 
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That  such  a  connexion,  or  rather  identity  of  results,  should  exist 
is  nec^sary,  if  we  are  right  in  maintaining  that  language  springs 
naturally  and  spontaneously  from  the  mind  of  man. 

The  results  of  all  that  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  mind 
haye  collected,  with  regard  to  our  thoughts  and  the  constitution 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  may  easily  be  summed  up,  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  our  own  conyictions.     Every  man  has  one  pri- 
mary belief;   that  he  exists,  and  that  there  is  something  without 
him,  full    of  realities,  animate  and  inanimate;  he  sees  too  an 
infinity  of  beings  like  himself,  who  liye  in  the  same  belief.     This 
something  without  him  is  known  to  him  from  his  sensations,  which, 
acting  in   tbe  first  instance  on  his  bodily  organs,  produce  an 
impression   on  his  mind  which   we    call  a  perception.     These 
perceptions  sunriye  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  the  sub- 
stance  which   caused  them,  they  become  a  part  of  the  mind, 
and  are  called  conceptions.     Now  the  mind  of  man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that,  whenever  a  perception  is  recollected  or  a  conception 
arises,   it  instantly   awakes  some  other  similar   conception,   or 
perhaps  a  whole  train  of  them,  connected  by  the  relations  of 
resemblance  or  contrast.     This   habit   or   tendency    is   called 
association  or  suggestion.     We  can  also  combine  those  concep- 
tions at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  new  conceptions  existing  only 
in  the  mind,  and  this  faculty  is  called  imagination.     Now  all 
these  powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  confessedly 
enjoyed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  we  class  them  all  under  the 
name  Understanding,  the  faculty  of  rules,   or   the    faculty  of 
judging  according  to  sense*.    But  there  is  also  a  higher  faculty. 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  we  use  the  term  **  understanding''  in  a  more 
limited  sense  than  others,  Coleridge  for  instance,  give  to  the  *'  human  un« 
derstanding."  Coleridge  attributes  to  the  understanding  many  operations 
which  we  consider  as  peculiar  to  the  reason — dipcourse,  abstraction, 
generalization,  &c.  (Aids  to  Jlejlection,  p.  215).  We  adopt  the  Kantian 
distinction,  in  general,  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  comprehend  under 
the  term  reason  every  faculty  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  man, 
excepting  the  imagination,  which,  howeyer,  in  its  truest  and  highest  form 
can  exist  only  in  a  reasoning  and  speaking  creature.  For  imagination, 
when  it  really  deserves  the  name,  is  intimately  connected  and  blended 
with  the  reason.  It  is  in  fact  the  poetical  reason,  or  the  realistic  element 
in  the  reason.  In  its  lower  form  it  constitutes  the  fancy,  which  ministers 
to  the  hope  and  fear  of  infants  and  dumb  animals. 
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which  we  alone  possess,  which  presides  over  and  regulates  the 
understanding,  and  which  we  call  Reason,  or  the  faculty  of 
principles.  Bj  this  faculty  we  compare  our  conceptions  with 
one  another,  we  estimate  their  similarity  or  incongruity,  we 
arrange  the  objects  of  our  perception  in  classes,  and  these  classes 
again  under  more  general  subdivisions;  we  compare  these  uiti* 
mate  generalizations  with  one  another,  and  so  arrive  analytically 
at  absolute  truth :  or,  in  some  cases,  we  seize  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  synthetically,  i  priori^  and  at  once.  It  is  this 
faculty  which  constitutes  our  humanity ;  it  is  to  this  that  speech 
ministers  as  an  indispensable,  but  subordinate,  adjunct. 

The  knowledge  of  his  own  existence  and  the  simultaneous 
belief  in  an  external  world, — ^this  is  the  first  act  of  man's  con- 
sciousness. But  this  consciousness  is  itself  subjected  to  two 
other  primary  intuitions:  it  is  subordinated  to  the  intuition  of 
space,  for  he  is  here,  and  everything  else  is  there,  and  these  are 
two  positions ;  it  is  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  time,  for  the  very 
belief  in  his  own  existence  presumes  a  continuance. 

This  then  is  the  sum  of  psychology.  Man  is,  and  the  world 
is,  there  is  a  here  and  a  there,  a  me  and  a  not-me, — the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  consciousness.  He  has  perception,  concep- 
tion, association,  which  constitute  his  Understanding.  He  com- 
pares, generalizes,  knows,  and  discourses ;  these  are  the  opera- 
tions of  his  Reason.  And  all  his  thoughts  are  modified  by  and 
subordinated  to  his  primary  intuitions  of  space  and  time. 

52  Now  if  language  be,  as  we  say  it  is,  the  genuine  pro- 
duct of  the  reason,  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of  all  these 
conformations  of  the  mind  in  the  structure  of  our  speech.  And 
so  it  is. 

Our  analyms  of  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  two  primary  elem^its  of  speech ;  the  first,  an 
organizing  element  which  enters  into  all  words,  and  which  we 
call  a  pronoun;  the  second,  a  material  element  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  all  significant  terms  which  are  not  pronouns. 
The  pronoun  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  relation  of  the 
thinking  being  to  the  external  world,  of  the  subject  to  the  object, 
of  the  me  to  the  not-me,  and  this  is  formally  put  as  an  oppo- 
sition of  here  to  there.  The  first  general  and  vague  idea  of 
there  is  soon  split  up  into  a  number  of  modifications,  of  which 
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ttft  feret  IS  a  distinction  of  objects  in  the  there  or  outward  world, 

BfiCQirdmg  as  ihey  are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  subject,  and 

cnbaecjaently  a  designation  of  all  the  di£Ferent  directions  in  which 

^ey  atand  wiih  regard  to  the  subject.     The  pronoun  therefore 

m  \\ft  different  forms  is  an  expression  of  the  first  great  fact  of  con- 

waooaneM, — that  we  are  and  that  there  is  something  without  us. 

53  The  material  element  of  language  includes  the  names 
of  all  the  objects,  which  present  themselyes  to  us  in  the  outward 
world,  and  to  our  contact  with  which  we  owe  the  experiences 
that  are  the  staple  for  our  understanding.  We  find  on  exami- 
nation that  all  names  of  things  are  generic  terms,  that  they 
describe  some  particular  quality  or  attribute  of  the  object,  which 
strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  in  it,  and  by  which  we  at  once 
see  its  resemblance  to  the  other  objects  of  the  same  class. 
We  observe,  too,  that  even  the  words  which  we  call  proper 
names  were  originally  generic  terms,  designating  some  qualities, 
and  ccmsecrated  to  certain  particular  objects  possessing  those 
qualities  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
the  y^  act  of  naming  implies  classification  and  abstraction,  or 
reasoning  power,  and  when  Adam  is  said  to  hare  named  all  the 
animals,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact,  that 
by  his  reasoning  power,  which  is  identical  with  the  power  of 
Bpeech,  he  dirided  them  according  to  the  prima  facie  classes  of 
natural  history.  Of  course,  this  use  of  general  instead  of  special 
names  has  a  great  effect  on  the  conciseness  and  perfection  of 
language  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  But  the  process  does 
not  stop  here;  not  only  are  individuals  described  by  general 
names,  but  all  the  relations  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
attribute  from  which  the  body  of  the  name,  or  the  root  as  it  is 
called,  is  derived,  are  expressed  by  words  into  which  that  root 
enters ;  nay  more,  very  many  words  expressing  contrasted  rela- 
tions have  the  same  root  perhaps  slightly  modified.  This  is  an 
exemplification  in  language  of  the  principle  of  association  or 
suggestion,  which  all  psychologists  recognize  as  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  the  mind.  Ail  writers  on  suggestion  or 
the  association  of  ideas  admit,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  contrast  or  contrariety  is  a  species  ^  connexion  among 
ideas ;  indeed.  Brown  makes  it  one  of  the  primary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion.    Now,  if  we  recollect  that  suggestion   or  association 
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depends  upon  previous  coexistence  or  previous  proximate  succes- 
sion, we  shall  not  wonder,  that,  in  this  natural  and  necessary 
process  of  expressing  the  greatest  number  of  thoughts  or  modifi- 
cations of  thought  with  the  fewest  possible  words  or  modifica- 
tions of  words,  ideas  of  contrast,  as  well  as  ideas  of  resemblance, 
should  be  expressed  by  words,  into  which  the  same,  or  a  slightly 
modified  root  enters;  for  all  contrasts  and  resemblances  are  rela- 
tions, and  no  idea  of  a  relation  could  be  formed  unless  we  had 
seen  the  related  objects  together,  or  experienced  the  related 
feelings  in  close  succession ;  but  in  this  case,  where  the  percep- 
tions have  taken  place  together,  the  recollection  of  one  percep- 
tion awakens  a  remembrance  of  the  other ;  consequently,  if  we 
have  got  a  word  to  express  one  of  these  related  ideas,  that  word 
suggests  the  other  idea  to  our  mind ;  therefore,  the  root  of  that 
word,  or  a  slight  modification  of  it,  would  naturally  be  adopted 
to  express  the  other  idea,  whether  it  be  an  idea  of  contrast  or 
an  idea  of  resemblance.  And  thus  we  find  that  a  word  may 
bear  two  contrasted  significations,  or  there  may  be  two  or  more 
words,  containing  the  same  or  slightly  modified  roots,  which 
denote  contrasted  or  contrary  objects  or  feelings,  when  the 
objects  or  feelings  have  been  seen,  felt,  or  experienced,  always 
or  generally,  in  connexion  or  in  immediate  succession*. 


*  The  foUowiDg  are  a  few  instances  of  the  principle  of  association  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  language. 

Contrast.  Cause  and  Bflfect 

havere,  wish,  habere,  have.  ato,  speak,  dto),  hear. 

cupio,  desire,  capio,  take.  avddo^,  speak,  avdio,  hear. 

Xao),  wish,  Xaci>,  take.  *  jcaXeo),  call,  kXvo),  hear. 

Xp^o-ifxost  xpo*<''/^^^9  assist,  x^por,  xp^j^Otv^    video,  see,  oi^a,  know. 

want  assistance.  "  set"  (place),  ^  sit''  (be  placed). 

carus,  possessed  and  valued,  carere  want,    dw,  bind,  da(a>,  bum. 
*'  dear,"  (prized)  because  you  have  it,    drjfios,  drjfids,  do.  do. 
"  dear,**  (expensive)  because  you  want  it.  onro),  fasten,  onro),  set  on  fire. 
XpWa,  use,  x/>^^'o»  need.  d€ic-irtoff,\  ,     .      d€K'OfjLai,x    the 

gestire,  wish,  gerere,  carry  with  one  X*^P»        I    *         aip-t»t     I  conse- 

frocA^en,  look  at  eagerly,  fra^en,  to  carry,  handy      |  .    hin-than,f  quent 

^cW    )     amoving     '^^^n remain.    -^^'     ^  °'^''    -^^^^  ^    ~^- 
,*^;*ova  J  force,  desire,  ^^1    ing. 

B€a>  )  quickness  of  rlOrjfu  ) 
6o6s  I  motion.  BaKot  ) 
"fast"  (rapid),  "fast"  (fixed). 
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54       Byery  word  cantaining  a  root,  or  belonging  to  the 
material  element  of  language,  also  contains  by  way  of  prefix, 
suffix,  or  both,  a  pronominal  element.     This  is  the  counterpart 
m  language  of  the  psychological  fact,  that  every  act  of  con- 
sciousneas  is  subordinated  to  the  two  conditions  of  thought,  the 
inioitions  of  space  and  time.     The  old  Epicureans  maintained 
that  the  only  real  existences  in  the  world  were  matter  and 
apace  *,  and  that  every  thing  else  was  either  a  property  (c(m- 
junctum)  or  an  accident  (everUum)  of  these  f.    Time,  for  instance, 
was  an  accident  of  matter,  not  perceptible  in  itself,  but  to  be 
inferred  from  the  rest  or  motion  of  things  {.     With  what  con- 
nexion with  this  materialiBtic  view  we  know  not,  but  all  people, 
whether  philosophers  or  not,  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds,  till  Kant  appeared,  that  space  at  all  events  was  some* 
thing  external,  empirical,  and  real    Kant,  however,  deduces  his 
critical  philosophy  from  the  position  that  space  and  time  ave 
d  priori  intuitions,  because  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  out- 
ward objects  without  a  presupposition  of  space  and  time ;  they 
necessarily  form  the  basis  of  all  outward  phenomena ;  they  are, 
both  of  them  taken  together,  pure  forms  of  all  perception,  and 
consequently  make  synthetical  positions  d  priori  possible  §•     It 
is  true  that  the  intuitions  of  Space  or  Position,  and  of  Time  or 
Continuity,  are  equally  original  and  equally  necessary,  but  if  we 
analyze  them  more  rigorously  we  shall  find  that  the  intuition  of 
Time  is  only  a  refinement  and  modification  of  that  of  Space. 
These  two  primary  notions  may  be  otherwise  stated  as  an  intui- 
tion on  the  one  hand  of  position  or  fixedness  of  objects  with 
isolations  or  intervals,  which  is  the  intuition  of  Space,  and  an 
intuition  on  the  other  hand  of  continuousness  or  motion  of  ob- 
jectSy  or  of  such  a  closeness  and  proximity  in  their  positions 
that  the  intervals  are  not  perceived,  or  not  taken  into  account, 


*  LocretiaB  I.  446 : 

prester  inane  et  corpora,  tertia  per  m 
NuUa  potest  rerum  in  numero  natura  relinqui. 
t  V.  450 :    Nam  qwBquomque  cluent  aut  his  conjancta  dtuibus 

Rebus  ea  invenies  aut  horum  eventa  videbis, 
I  T.  463 :    Nee  per  se  quemqtMtn  tempus  sentire/atendum  est 
Semotum  ah  rerum  motu  placvdaque  quiete. 
$  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunjl,  pp.  28-43. 
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and  this  is  the  intuition  of  Time.  Now  it  is  clear  even  from 
common  language,  that  this  is  the  whole  distinction  between 
space  and  time;  for  the  words  which  we  use  as  indications  of 
position,  such  as  "  before''  and  ''after,"  "  backwards"  and  *'for* 
wards/'  are  also  indicative  of  time.  We  shall,  however,  make 
our  meaning  clearer  by  an  example. 

55  That  these  primary  forms  of  thought  necessary  to  per- 
ception are  the  basis  of  pure  mathematics,  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Kant*,  and  it  is  indeed  obvious  to  every  one,  who  agrees  with 
Plato  in  considering  the  exact  sciences  as  derived  from  percep- 
tion by  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  two  first  invented  of  the 
exact  sciences  were  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  which  are  both 
referable  to  the  intuition  of  Space.  The  latter  was  always,  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  geometers,  the  science  of  position ;  in  the 
former,  all  the  principles  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  inter- 
vals, and  the  primary  names  of  the  numbers  are,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  pronominal  words  signifying  position.  For  con- 
venience in  reckoning,  it  soon  became  customary  to  substitute 
for  these  arithmetical  words  a  set  of  symbols,  all  of  them  single 
letters,  and  people  were  not  long  in  inventing  concise  methods  of 
combining  these  according  to  the  principles  of  the  science.  But 
even  these  abbreviations  were  not  enough,  and  a  sort  of  short- 
hand was  invented  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  Euro- 
peans have  agreed  to  designate  by  the  Arabic  name  Algebralf. 
This  written  language,  for  it  was  only  a  set  of  symbols,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  spoken,  was,  in  process  of  time,  extended 
to  the  expression  of  geometrical  results:  but  only  imperfectly; 
because  the  geometer  sometimes  encroached  upon  the  domain  of 
the  other  intuition;  and  a  science  of  pure  time  had  not  been  deve- 
loped from  the  sciences  of  Space.  In  fact,  the  intuition  of  Time 
or  continuity  was  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with ;  like  the  old 
Heracleitean  doctrines,  it  presupposed  a  continual  flowing  or 
change,  and  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  expression.     The  great 


*  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/t^  p.  41. 

t  This  word  is  referred  to  ji^9  and  signifies  "  reductio  partium  ad 
totum,  seu  fractionum  ad  integritatem."  (Golius,  o.  462.  Freytag,  L 
p.  239  b.) 
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difficalty  to  be  overcome  was  a  philological  one, — ^the  construction 
of  a  language  to  express  motion,  titne,  or  continuous  change* 
This  obstacle  ^was  surmounted  at  nearly  the  same  period  by 
both  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  and  their  discovery  of  the  language 
of  change  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  immediately  for 
physical  sdence,  and  ultimately,  we  doubt  not,  for  philosophy 
in  general.  No  one  has  been  at  the  pains  to  point  out  the 
natural  progress  of  this  discovery :  it  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
easy  to  do  so.  The  most  obvious  example  of  continued  change,  or 
melting  down  of  intervals,  is  that  of  physical  continuous  motion: 
so  obviotis,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  philosophers  included  under 
the  name  motion  (Kivrfaii)  all  that  we  include  under  the  term 
dui'nge;  thns,  Plato  Tlieoetet  p.  181  d:  Svo  5j)  Xeyw  tovtw 
^iifl  irivy}crcct^9,  aWolaxriyy  Tt)v  Se  irepKpopdv  (read  <f}opau.) 
Parmen,  p.  138  c:  Kivovfxevov  tj  (pepoiro  fj  aWoioIro  ai/. 
Aristot.  Nat»  Au8C.  VII.  2.  §  1 :  eVci  Se  Tpfi%  eitri  Kiuiiaeis  v  ^e 

KOTU   TOTTOV,  Kal   KQTa  KQl  TO    TTOIOI/,    JCttJ  TO    TO   WOCTOVy    aVayKff 

Kai    TO,    Kivovfxeva  Tpla.   ^  fxeu  ovv  Kara   toitov  <popa,   i}  Se 
KaTa  TO  irolov  aWoiaxri^y  fj  Se  Kara  to  troaov  av^tja-ti  Kal 
<t>Oiari^.     In  accordance  with  this,  then,  the  earliest  language  or 
science  of  change  borrowed  all  its  terms  and  even  its  name 
from  physical  motion :  though  from  the  very  first  it  was  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  problems  in  change   or  continuity  in 
Scleral.     The  natural  division,  therefore,  of  the  exact  sciences 
is  this,     (l)  The  science  of  positions  or  intervals,  which  includes 
geometry  and  arithmetic.     (2)  The  science  of  time  or  of  conti- 
nuous change,  which  comprehends  mechanics,  dynamics,  and  the 
great  problem  of  physicsJ  astronomy.     When  Algebra,  or  the 
symbolical  language  in  which  the  sciences  of  space  were  ex- 
pressed,   was  applied   to   the  science   of  time,  it  was   called 
Fluxions  or  Differential  Calculus ;  but  it  might  in  fact  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  older  language,  of  which  it  is  merely  an 
extension.     We   are   aware   that   an   eminent   mathematician, 
in  the  sbter  island,  has  asserted  that  Algebra,  by  which  he 
means  all  that  is  included  in  the  unphilosophical  use  of  the  word 
analysis,  is  the  science  of  pure  Time*,  and  he  even  goes  so  far 


*  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  an  essay 
^  On  Conjugate  Functions  and  on  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pore  Time'' 
{Tramactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XVH.  p.  293  foIl.)»  states 
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as  to  say,  that  arithmetic  is  a  part  of  the  same  science*:  but 
with  deference  to  him  and  another  distinguished  anaiystt,  who 
defines  Algebra  as  the  science  of  general  reasoning  by  sym- 
bolical language,  we  must  insist  that  Algebra  can  never  be 
called  a  science,  when  separated  from  its  applications,  which  are 
all  so  many  distinct  sciences.  If  the  science  of  pure  time  is 
coexten^ve  and  identical  with  Algebra,  as  the  former  scholar 
asserts,  then  must  Geometry,  which  is  the  science  of  pure  Space, 
become  the  science  of  pure  Time  whenever  it  is  expressed  in 
analysis.  Algebra  should  be  defined  as  the  method  or  art  of 
combining  symbols,  as  a  language  in  which  we  can  carry  on 
the  most  abstract  and  general  reasonings  about  sensible  objects, 
considered  in  their  relation  to  one  or  other  of  our  original 
intuitions. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  progress  and  extension  of  Algebra, 
that  the  intuition  of  Time,  though  necessarily  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  Space,  may  be  derived  from  it  by  adding  the  idea  of 
motion  or  change,  or  by  melting  down  the  intervals  which  con- 
stitute position,  and  that  in  scientific  language,  at  all  events,  the 
expression  of  Time  is  posterior  to  that  of  Space.  In  the  common 
languages  we  find  two  classes  of  the  material  words,  which  we 
call  nouns  and  verbs.  The  former  are  capable  of  expressing 
relations  of  Space  only :  the  latter  denote  actions  or  express  rela-* 
tions  of  Time.  Yet  we  find  that  both  are  made  out  of  the  same 
materials;  the  roots  or  stuff  of  language  enter  into  each  set, 
and  they  are  each  of  them  combined  with  pronominal  elements, 
which  denote  the  case-relations  in  the  former,  and  the  person- 


*'  that  his  object  is  to  inquire  whether  existing  Algebra  offers  no  rudiment 
which  may  encourage  a  hope  of  developing  a  science  of  Algebra,  properly 
80  called,  Btrict,  pure  and  independent,  deduced  by  valid  reasons  from  its 
own  intuitiye  principles ;  and  this  not  less  an  object  of  a  priori  contem- 
plation than  Geometry,  not  less  distinct  in  its  own  essence  from  the  rules 
which  it  may  teach  or  use,  and  from  the  signs  by  which  it  may  express  its 
meaning ;  and  that  he  has  been  led  to  the  belief  that  the  intuition  of  time 
is  such  an  element.**  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  formal  exami* 
nation  of  so  profound  a  subject ;  but  we  are  sure  that  any  one  who  will 
look  into  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  paper,  and  compare  it  with  the  explana- 
tion given  in  the  text,  must  admit  that  he  has  confused  the  method  of 
Algebra  with  one  of  its  applications. 

•  Ubi  stipra,  p.  308.  t  Professor  Peacock's  Algebra,  $  1. 
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relations  in  the  latter;  the  cases  of  the  nouns  expressing  the 
position  of  some  object  with  regard  to  other  objects,  the  persons 
of  the  verb  the  point  from  which  the  action  begins,  or  at  which 
it  ends.  These,  we  shall  see,  stand  upon  exactly  the  same 
footing,  and  the  expression  of  agency,  whether  effected  bj  a  case, 
a  preposition,  or  a  person-ending,  is  still  strictly  pronominal  or 
derived  from  the  intuition  of  space. 

From  this  examination  we  see  that  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  words  of  a  perfect,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  inflected  language,  are  formed,  that  is  to  say,  their  anatomical 
structure,  or  internal  mechanism^  is  the  counterpart  of  what  we 
know  of  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Here,  however,  the  parallel 
is  at  an  end,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  words 
themselves,  when  once  formed  into  a  whole,  are  nowise  repre- 
sentatives of  any  thing  in  the  mind.  They  may  go  on  through 
all  possible  shades  of  meaning,  and  even  be  used  by  abstraction 
without  any  regard  either  to  their  structure  or  primitive  signifi- 
cation, and  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  mind  with  a  compre- 
hension of  their  import :  nay,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  natural 
process  in  language,  as  it  developes  itself  syntactically,  to  destroy 
the  fulness  and  significance  of  its  individual  words;  and  it  is 
highly  benefidal  to  science  that  such  should  be  the  case.  A  very 
pregnant  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  those  general  abstract 
terms  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  metaphysicians. 

If  we  examine  the  abstract  and  general  names  in  any  lan- 
guage, we  shall  find  that  they  are  only  tropical  or  figurative  words 
properly  referring  to  sensible  objects ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  obvious,  for  the  whole  end  of  language  is  to  transfer  our  in- 
ward feelings  to  the  outward  world,  so  that  they  may  become 
cognizable  to  others,  and  objective  to  ourselves ;  now  in  order  to 
attach  a  name  to  a  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  name  and  the 
thing  should  be  presented  to  the  observation  a  certain  number  of 
times  together:  but  it  is  easier  to  present  a  material  object  to 
the  observation  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  naming  it,  than  to 
describe  to  him  an  impression  or  a  thought ;  consequentiy,  mate- 
rial objects  are  first  named,  and  thoughts  or  ideas  are  described 
by  a  metaphorical  reference  to  them.  Of  course,  this  method 
of  forming  our  abstract  terms,  though  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  productive  of  serious  inconveniences;  by  using 
metaphorical  words,  we  are  apt  to  reason  vaguely  in  consequence 
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of  the  different  significations  which  the  words  b«ar  iA  common 
language.  Hence  for  the  purposes  of  science  it  would  doubtless 
be  desirable  to  haye  a  set  of  words  which  bear  no  specific  mean- 
ing. But  this  is  impossible  in  spoken  language,  except  in  the  case 
of  merely  pronominal  words,  denoting  not  things  but  (he  posi- 
tions of  things:  therefore  it  is  only  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Music  that  we  can  have  a  spoken  language  perfectly  general.  In 
symbolical  written  language,  however,  it  is  possible  to  put  down 
marks  or  signs,  and  inyent  laws  for  their  combination  without 
at  all  troubling  ourselves  about  their  interpretation ;  and  it  is  to 
the  invention  of  such  a  language,  and  its  subsequent  extension 
to  subjects  beyond  the  arithmetical  calculations  to  which  it  was 
at  first  applied,  that  the  great  advances  in  pure  mathematics, 
and  the  sciences  depending  on  them,  are  to  be  attributed. 

56  As  abstract  general  terms  are  merely  the  names  of  sen- 
sible objects  used  tropically,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  the 
representatives  of  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  even  though  it  were 
true  that  the  words  of  a  language,  and  not  the  mode  of  forming 
them  only,  might  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  mental 
operations.  The  controversy  between  the  realists  and  nominalists, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  short  account  in  the  last  Chapter, 
could  not  arise  at  the  present  day ;  every  one  is  now  aware  that 
words,  as  the  signs  of  generalization,  are  the  only  objects  about 
which  general  reasoning  is  conversant.  If  any  question  of  this 
sort  could  be  agitated  at  present,  it  must  be  one  between  the 
nominalism  of  Occham,  or  conceptualism  as  some  might  be  pleased 
to  call  it,  and  the  ultra-nominalism  of  the  school  of  Hobbes, 
Home  Tooke,  or  Bentham.  Some  of  these  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  seek  for  general  truths  in  the  words  of  a  particular  lan- 
guage, but  no  one,  nowadays,  would  conversely  assert  the  objec- 
tive existence  of  general  ideas,  as  something  independent  of  the 
general  terms  which  we  use  in  reasoning. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  general  terms  presume  generalization ; 
it  is  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  general,  necessary,  abso- 
lute truth,  and  that  synthetic  judgments  a  priori  are  possible ; 
it  is  true  that  there  are  genera  and  species  of  things,  and, 
in  short,  representative  or  abstract  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
perceptive  or  intuitive  knowledge;  but  it  is  not  true  that, 
because  we  can  abstract  and  generalizOi  therefore  we  have  in 
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OUT  mind  general  abstract  ideas  or  images  of  the  absolute  and 
unconditioned^  still  less  that  our  general  terms  are  representa- 
tives  of  such  ideas,  and  least  of  all  that  such  abstract  ideas 
have  an  independent  existence.     As  a  great  philosopher  has 
remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  general 
terms,  our  necessitieB  have  obliged  us  to  depart  from  the  natural 
order  of  our  ideas ;  we  haye  been  obliged  to  attach  ourselves 
to  one  furnished  hj  the  occasions  and  accidents  to  which  we 
are  liable,  and  this  order  gives  us  not  the  origin  of  our  ^notions, 
but  the  history  of  our  discoveries*.     To  adopt  the  words  of  the 
same  philosopher,  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  ideas, — the 
real  and  the  nominal.     The  nominal  idea  of  a  thing  is  but  its 
definition;  and  thus  a  simple  idea  is  onlj  real,  for  it  cannot 
have  a  definition,  that  is,  a  new  simple  idea  cannot  be  raised 
in  the  mind  by  means  of  words.     The  nominal  idea  or  essence 
of  a  thing  is  simply  that  quality  or  attribute  which  we  remark 
in  it  as  the  point  of  similarity  between  it  and  other  individuals 
which  we  class  with  it,  and  which  is  therefore  the  cause  of  its 
name.     This  definition,  like  all  classification  or  naming,  is  of 
course  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary;  for  as  Dugald  Stewart 
observesf — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  quality  is 
more  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  thing  aa  an  individual 
than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  accidental.     The  real  definition  enables  us  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing  defined,  and  it  is  this  definition  alone  that 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  sdence,  for  which  the  nominal  definition 
is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  can  be  shown  by  experiment  that  the 
thing  defined  is  possible,  in  which  case  the  definition  becomes 
real.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  a  perfect 
circle,  but  the  definition  of  the  circle  enables  us  to  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  thing,  and  therefore  the  definition  is  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  Geometry.   The 
essence  of  a  thing  is  but  the  possibility  of  it,  and  therefore  does 
not  depend  upon  ourselves ;  the  merely  nominal  definition  is  arbi- 
trary, and  though  there  is  but  one  essence  there  may  be  several 
nominal  definitions  of  the  same  thing,  while  the  real  definition 
must  be  justified  by  the  reason,  which  shows  that  it  is  possible, 


•  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  VEntmdement  Humain,  p.  324. 
f  Elements,  p.  130. 
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or  by  experience,  which  shows  that  it  actually  is,  and  is  there- 
fore possible*. 

57  The  doctrines  of  the  Realists  in  the  middle  ages  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  a  misconception  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  wluch  has  prevailed  to  the  present  timef.  It  has  been 
all  along  supposed  that  Plato  was  a  realist  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  that  he  believed  in  the  independent  existence  of 
universal  ideas,  that  he  had  a  great  passion  for  the  marvellous 
and  mysterious,  and  so  forth.  We  believe  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Plato  may  have  been  a  bad  citizen, — ^in  his  heart  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  an  enemy  to  her  institutions, — ^but  he  was  not 
a  mystical  dreamer,  or  a  wild  enthusiast;  he  was  the  very 
greatest  of  all  true  philosophers,  because  he  was  the  first ;  he 
was  a  sober,  clear-headed  thinker,  and  not  the  less  so  because  he 
had  the  most  brilliant  fancy — a  mind  teeming  with  the  most 
poetical  imagery  that  ever  gilded  the  page  of  abstract  specula- 
tion. The  business  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  to 
undress  the  objects  of  sense ;  to  take  the  thought  away  from  the 
particular,  and  turn  it  to  the  general.  In  the  beginning  of  real 
philosophy  this  was  the  great  thing  to  be  done.  The  first  phi- 
losophers, so  called,  were  materialists  and  ultra-nominalists,  and 
therefore  it  was  Platens  object,  as  a  true  philosopher,  to  estab- 
lish at  least  the  position  that  truth  and  science  cannot  be  found 
in  the  individuals,  but  must  be  sought  after  by  general  reason- 
ing; that  we  must  take  general  terms,  the  names  of  classes 
and  not  of  individual  things,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  valuable 
conclusions.  If  he  had  written,  as  Dugald  Stewart  might  have 
written,  on  the  same  theme  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the 
world  had  enjoyed  for  many  hundred  years  the  lights  of  philo- 
sophy, science,  literature,  and  a  true  spiritual  religion,  he  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  use  allegories  about  chariots  and 
winged  horses,  and  ideas  dwelling  in  the  world  of  intelligence, 
and  metempsychosis  f,   and  so  forth.     But  living  as  he  did  in 


*  Leibnitz  (ubi  supra,  p.  262  foil.) 

t  It  is  perhaps  right  to  make  an  exception  to  a  certain  extent  in  favour 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  (see  Stria,  §  338). 

X  The  allegory  in  the  Pheednis  is  borrowed  entirely  from  the  ciroum- 
stance,  that,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  words  referring  to  the  use  of  wings  are 
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aa  idolatrous  country,  where  eyery  association  was  opposed 
to  abstraction,  and  tiie  human  soul  made  an  image-worship  of 
its  eyery  thought,  where  there  was  no  literature  except  poetry 
and  annals,  and  these  too  read  by  few,  he  was  obliged  to  set 
up  idols  against  idols,  to  make  the  imagination,  which  had 
created  all  the  elements  of  Greek  polytheism,  its  own  iconoclast 
in  farour  of  a  rival  worship ;  and  so  he  spoke  of  ideas  as  things 
real,  objective,  and  independent,  dwelling  with  God  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  making  other  things  what  they  are  by 
partidpation.  Nevertheless,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did 
that  this  was  but  philosophy  speaking  in  parables;  as  will 
appear  firom  the  consideration  of  a  very  few  facts*. 

58  Plato  bases  his  whole  system  on  dialectic  or  logic,  the 
art  of  general  reasoning.  He  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
general  reasoning  leading  to  philosophy,  or  general  principles, 
without  real  definitions.  Now,  the  definition  necessarily  includes 
two  things,  generalization  and  division,  or,  in  the  words  of 
modem  logicians,  it  is  made  either  Tper  genua  or  per  different 
tiam.  The  former  process  is  the  base  of  the  second ;  the  second 
18  the  developement  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  dialectic,  and 
therefore  philosophy,  depend  upon  generalization;  and  Plato's 


employed  to  signify  the  emotions  of  the  mind  (see,  for  instance,  Sophocles, 
AjaXf  693) ;  a  metaphor  so  obyious  that  Aristophanes  makes  a  very  length- 
ened joke  upon  it  in  the  Avea^  1436 — 1450.  If  the  reader  wishes  for  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Plato  could  spin  an  allegory  from  the  com- 
mon terms  of  poetical  language,  let  him  compare  PhoBdrus,  p.  261  a-d, 
where  we  have  irpwrop  fuv  t^pii^ — olov  ex  r^r  if>piKrfs — ^cpfuSn/r-x^epfiay^v- 
Toc  de  iraKfj — (el  cZv  iv  rovry  Skfj^  kxu  avcuajidti, — rj  ^*«f<^^  *yXP*** 
tuurrji — wrrw  natra  k€Vtovij,€Ptj  kvkX^  i;  ^^4  olcrrpq,  Koi  odwdrait  with 
Sophocles,  TrcuihinicB,  831  foil. ; 

ci  yap  a<f>t  Ktvravpov  <fmvi<f.  P€<f>€Xff 

XP^*^  doXoiroi^ff  opoyKa 

ir\€vpa  irpoo-TaKwvTOf  lov 


dciporar^  fuv  vdp<xs  irpoa-TtraKi^s 
(JMo-pan; 

{m'o<f>6vui  dokSpvOa  xevrp* 
iiriCforaura. 
*  See  Cousin,  Nouveaux  Fragmem  Philosophtques,  p.  160  foil. 
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theory  of  ideas,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  the  assertion  of  the 
principle,  that  m  order  to  general  reasoning  we  must  gene- 
ralize and  classify,  fcara  yeuo^  oiaKpiuew  and  Kax  elSff  (FKoneiv^ 
which  he  explains  very  dearly  in  the  PhoBdrvs  (p.  249  b)  :  iel 
yap  avdpwiro¥  ^vvtivai  kot  eloov  Xeyoixevov^  €k  wo\X£v  lov 
aiaOfiaewp  eiv  ev  Xoyia^iip  ^uvcupovinevoUf — and  thb  we  presume 
is  now  generally  admitted.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  haye 
escaped  the  notioe  of  so  many  writers  on  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy ;  one  would  have  thought  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  the  Pythagoreans,  who  made  the  same  use  of  num- 
bers,— ^the  first  abstract  terms  in  language, — which  he  did  of 
his  ideas,  would  have  taught  them  that  Plato's  object  was  only 
to  bring  forward  the  principles  of  science  or  general  truth,  to 
draw  the  first  outlines  of  a  system  of  logic  or  general  reasoning, 
by  laying  down  the  rules  of  classification  and  generaiiEation, 
His  pupil  Aristotle,  who  has  grievously  misrepresented  his  mean- 
ing, did  but  fill  up  his  scheme;  and  it  may  be  shown  from  the 
words  of  both,  that,  in  talking  of  genera  and  species,  categories 
and  universals,  they  meant  only  general  terms,  the  necessary 
instruments  of  reasoning,  the  main  part  of  the  definition  real, 
which  is  perpetual  because  it  speaks  only  of  the  possible*. 

59  We  need  not  search  long  m  Plato's  works  without 
finding  indubitable  proofs  of  his  nominalism,  expressed  in  the 
most  direct  terms  f.    For  instance,  in  the  Republic  (X.  p.  596  a) 


*  Leibnitz,  u.  s.  p.  254 :  lea  Essences  sont  perpetueUes  pareequ'il  ne  ^y 
agit  que  du  possible. 

t  Mr  Dyer  in  a  paper  On  the  ncun,  or  name,  as  an  instrvment  of  reason- 
ing, read  before  the  Philological  Society,  14  Jan.  1848  (Proceedings,  Vol.  IIL 
No.  65),  has  combated  this  view  of  Plato'b  philosophy.  He  maintains  that 
nominalism  would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  Plato's  particular 
tenets ;  that  he  was  in  fact  a  realist.  But  he  admits  that  Plato's  '*  realism 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  use  of  general  terms  for  logical  pur- 
poses, precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  thorough  nominalist."  He 
tells  us  too  that  "  the  germ  of  Plato's  philosophy  lies  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  the  Phasdrus  (245  D.  sqq.)  in  which  the  soul  is  likened  to  a  yoke 
of  winged  horses;"  and  he  maintains  that  *' fanciful  as  this  sketch  may 
appear,  it  in  reality  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, such  as  we  find  them  worked  out  in  a  more  serious  manner  in  the 
later  dialogues."    The  question  therefore  between  Mr  Dyer  and  ourselyes 
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he  begins  an  inTestigatioii  by  taking  the  generic  name  (ovofia) 
as  a  representatiye  of  the  genus  («I^op,  idea,  which  are  in 
this  paaaage  used  as  identical  words)  and  states  that  this  is  his 

'Usual  method fioiXei  ovv  ivOivoe  ap^wfx€0a  iirtaKoirovure^^  ix 

r$9  €iw0ui€i9  fA€0acou\  elcof  yap  iroi  ti  eu  exaaTov  eiwOa/mcv 
r(0€aOaf  irept  eicaara  to  woWd^  oU  ravrov  otfofxa  e7ri06/9o* 
fi€v — BwiX€v  Sj}  Kol  vvif  on  /Soi/Xei  rmtf  ttoXXwu.   oTotf,  el  OeXeis, 
voXXac  irov  cicri  xXlvai  koI  r/oairc^ot.— aXX*  ioeai  ye  wou  wepl 
raira  xa    <TKevij  ^vo^  fxta  fiev  icXiViyr,  fmia  Se  rpairel^ns.     And 
in  the  Latus  (X*  p.  895-6)  he  gives  in  plain  words  the  dis* 
tinction,  which  we  have  given  above,  between  the  name  and  the 
definition,  the  former  being  Sk  primd  faciei  the  latter  a  sdentifio 
classification,    the  former  a  nominal,  the  latter  a  real  descrip- 
tion:   op    ovK  a¥  edeXots  nepi   eKaarotf  Tpla   voelu; — ev  fieu 
Ttiv  o I/O- to  1^9  €i»  C€  Tti9  ovaia^  Tov  Xoyovy  ev  oe  ovo/uLa*   xat 
c^  Kai  iptoTiiaeii  eivai  *irepi  ro  ov  awav  Si/o.— -roTe  /meif  fj/uuav 
ecoaxoF  T^wvoita  irporrtivoikevov  avTo  tov  X6yov  cetravrelvy  Tore 
oe  TOV  Xi^ov  avTov  trpoTeivoiAevov  epwTav  av  Toiifo/ma, — e<rTt 
irou  iiya   Staipovfieuov  ev  aXXois  re  Koi  ev  apiO/xifu    tovt^  di) 
T^  KUT    apidfiov  ovofia  fiev  apTiov^  X6yo9  ie  apiOfio^  ^impoi^ 
f^evo^   €t9   <cra  ovo  fxeptj. — fiwv  ovv  ov  tqvtov  eKaTepw^  irpofj- 
uyopevojueVf  av  re  tov  Xoyov  epoaTtifxevoi  Tovvofia  airooid<Dyu6i/, 
CIV  Te  Toivo§ia  tov  Xoyov^    apriov   ovofiaTt    xai   Xoyip^  ^^X^ 
oiaipwfievov  apS$iov  irpoaayopevovTe^  TavTov  ovi — ^  dij  yf^vyii 
Tovvo/xa^  tU  tovtou  Xoyo9 ;   e')(ofi€v  aXXov  irXfjv  tov  vvv  oi^ 
pnOevTa^  Ti|i»  Svvafievriv  avTi^v  avTi^v  Kivelv  KiVfi<nv\  on  which 
it  is  asked,  to  eavTo  Kivelv  <f>^  Xoyov  €j(eiv  Trjy  avTtfv  ovalav 
ivirep  Toivosia  o  SjJ  TravTCi  >\fv^fiv  irpoaayopevofkev  \  and  this 

lies  within  a  very  narrow  compasB.  He  admits  that  Socrates  was  a  nomi- 
nalist,  and  that  Plato  adopted  the  dialectic  method  of  his  master  in  a 
thoroughly  nominalistic  manner.  Accordingly,  it  only  remains  that  we 
should  decide  whether  his  idealism  was  a  fanciful  play  with  words  and 
metaphors,  which  might  he  perfectly  consistent  with  the  merest  nomi- 
nalism :  or  whether  a  clear-headed  man,  who  understood  the  meaning  of  a 
general  predication  in  language,  was  so  besotted  in  his  word-worship  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  an  external  and  objective  existence  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  every  verbal  abstraction.  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  his  poe- 
tical phraseology,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
text  that  Plato  regarded  the  general  term  or  name  as  the  only  result  of 
abstraction. 
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is  assented  to.  If  we  compare  these  two  passages  with  those 
which  we  have  quoted  above  from  Occham,  th^  chief  of  the 
Nominalists,  we  shall  see  that  their  opinions  on  the  value  of 
universals  coincide*. 

Plato,  although  no  philologer,  had  convmced  himself  of  the 
fact  which  philology  has  made  certain  to  us,  that  although  the 
structure  of  language  is  a  counterpart  of  the  organization  of 
the  mind,  the  individual  words  are  only  arbitrary  signs,  and 
therefore  do  not  contain  the  truth  of  things.  But  the  great 
talkers*  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  whose  writings  con- 
stituted the  intellectual  food  of  Athens,  had  arrived  at  the 
extremest  point  of  ultra-nominalism,  and  had  asserted  that  truth 
was  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  the 
visible  world,  but  even  in  the  individual  words  of  a  particular 
language.  Plato  is  not  to  be  charged  with  realism  because  he 
opposed  this  abuse  of  nominalism,  any  more  than  a  man  is  to 
be  considered  an  infidel  who  is  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious zeaL  But  he  has  been  called  so,  because,  as  Aristotle  says, 
those  who  are  in  one  extreme  of  wrong,  class  in  the  opposite 
extreme  of  wrong  all  who  hold  to  the  golden  mean  of  right. 

60  The  work  in  which  Plato  directly  opposed  the  philo- 
logical application  of  this  ultra-nominalism,  the  Cratylus,  was  till 
very  lately  altogether  misunderstood;  we  shall  therefore  give 
some  account  of  it,  and  of  the  modern  work  which  stands  in 
prominent  opposition  to  it,  the  Diversions  of  JPurley,  by  John 
Home  Tooke,  as  well  on  account  of  the  contrast  between 
them,  and  our  decided  opposition  to  the  latter,  as  because  the 
serious  truths  for  the  first  time  announced  in  the  Cratybie,  its 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  Plato's  system,  and  consequently  with 


*  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  more  fVilly  the  verbal  and  gramma- 
tical reasoning  on  which  Plato's  system  depends :  see  Penny  CSfchpasdia^ 
B.  y.  PlatOi  p.  236.  Referring  to  Uie  pusages  quoted  in  the  text,  and  to 
PhcBdrui,  p.  237  B,  we  have  there  remarked  that  there  is  **  an  idea  or  tlSof 
of  every  thing  that  is  called  by  a  general  name.  Hence  the  formula  for 
the  miiyersal  is  neither  h  only,  as  the  Kleatics  said,  nor  «roXXa  only,  as  the 
Heracleiteans  asserted,  but  h  koI  noWa,  'the  one  and  the  many,'  i  e.  the 
subject,  of  which  many  predicates  may  be  asserted,  and  which  therefore 
appear  as  manifold  (RespM,  V.  p.  476  a;  SophigL  p.  261  a;  Parmsn. 
p.l29E,&c.)" 
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that  philosophy  which  is  the  beginning  of  human  knowledge, 
have  induced  us  to  borrow  from  it  the  title  of  this  book. 

The  utterly  ridiculous  and  unjustifiable  etymologies  brought 
forward  in  Platens  Cratybis,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  joke 
and  earnest  which  one  finds  in  every  page,  formerly  rendered 
this  dialogue  a  great  stumblingblock  to  all  the  admirers  of  the 
philosopher.  They  were  generally  unable  to  determine  what 
place  in  Plato's  works  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  what  was 
its  real  object.  At  present,  however,  scholars  are  nearly  agreed 
as  to  its  general  meaning.  That  Plato,  whose  main  object  was 
to  establish  a  system  of  dialectics  as  a  means  of  inquiring  after 
truth,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  establishing  the  connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  and  should 
not  have  had  some  sober  theory  of  language,  the  dialectician's 
instrument,  cannot  be  believed.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  been  continually  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  his  chief 
business  was  to  solve,  in  part  at  least,  the  problem  of  language,  for 
he  says  that  language  is  the  counterpart  of  the  mind  {Phoedrus, 
p.  $76  a),  and  that  the  word-maker  must  have  a  dialectician  set 
over  him  {Cratyl.  p.  390  d).  The  great  object  of  Plato  in  all 
his  works  was  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  its  continual  attrac- 
tion to  objects  of  sense,  to  teach  us,  that,  if  we  would  find  truth 
and  science,  we  must  ascend  to  laws  or  general  principles,  and 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of  fkcts  and  indi- 
vidual objects  (or,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  poetical  language, 
we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the  world  of  matter,  but  in  the 
world  of  mind,  for  the  former  contains  only  shadowy  represen- 
tations of  the  realities  displayed  by  the  latter),  that  there  is 
something  more  in  man  than  a  mere  congeries  of  recollected 
experiences,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  higher  thoughts  and 
more  exalted  pleasures  than  those  which  the  outward  world  can 
furnish.  This  is  the  substance  of  his  arguments  with  his  con- 
temporaries, on  all  the  great  questions  then  agitated  in  philo- 
sophy, and  it  is  well  known  that  he  thought  banter  and  irony 
as  good  a  vehicle  as  any  other  for  his  purpose.  Accordingly, 
when  he  found  that  words,  like  other  outward  objects,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  merely  symbols  of  reasoning,  were  them- 
selves made  the  objects  of  examination,  as  if  truth  and  science 
were  to  be  discovered  in  sounds  and  signs,  which  had  no  meaning, 
save  as  interpreted  from  within ;  when  he  found  too  that  this 
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examination  was  oarried  on  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  cat)ri- 
cious  manner,  without  any  regard  paid  even  to  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  etymology,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
some  specific  dogmas ;  he  added  to  his  works  an  exposure  of 
these  absurdities,  which  only  differs  from  his  other  bantering 
treatises  in  haying  more  ludicrous  and  extravagant  theories  to 
combat  The  Eleatics  and  Heracleiteans  in  particular  had  made 
use  of  etymology  to  establish  their  contradictory  positiohs,  as- 
sertmg  that  it  appeared  from  the  words  themselves,  the  former 
that  every  thing  was  fixed  and  stationary  (jtrraaOai),  the  latter 
that  every  thing  was  in  motion  (KiveiaOm).  This  furnished  an 
exoeUent  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  method  of  both,  by  show-' 
ing  that  both  their  systems  were  alike  demonstrable  from  ety- 
mology. The  Cratylus,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  dialogue, 
was  a  disciple  of  Heracleitus,  and,  according  to  Aristotle*  (or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  the  Metaphysica), 
Plato  had,  when  young,  some  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with 
him.  The  other  interlocutor  is  Hermogefies,  the  brother  of  Cal- 
lias,  who  is  introduced  as  a  supporter  of  the  Eleatic  doctrines. 
When  we  remember  how  Protagoras,  the  Heracleiteans,  and  the 
Eleatics,  are  all  introduced  together  in  the  Theastetus,  and  how 
in  that  dialogue  Plato  combats  the  two  former  sets  of  doctrines 
most  especially,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  he  advances  against  Cratylus  in  this,  we 
cannot  avoid  considering  this  treatise  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Theaatetus.  The  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Heracleitus  coincided 
in  many  points,  and  particularly  in  their  views  on  the  nature 
of  language ;  it  is  for  this  reason  no  doubt  that  Hermogenes, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Eleatics,  is  made  to  speak  contempt- 
uously of  the  philological  part  of  Protagoras'  work,  called  'AXj;- 
deia  (Oratyl.  p.  391  c),  and  the  Homeric  etymologies  in  this 
dialogue  have  been  thought  to  be  a  hit  at  Protagoras ;  for  it 
appears  from  the  ThesBtetus  (p.  152  b),  that  the  disciples  of 
Protagoras  and  Heracleitus  supported  by  quotations  from  Homer 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  things ;  ako,  as  in  the 
The89tetus,  the  Eleatics  are  treated  with  much  more  conedderation. 


*  ^K  viov  T€  yap  awrjOris  y(v6fuvos  npSrop  KparvXf^  Koi  raU  *Hpa#cXf4- 
rtioig  d6(aist  m  Ofrdirmp  r&v  alaBrfvciv  aA  p€6vT»y  icai  iirurr^iuji  irtpl  atrrSu 
ovK  ovinis,  K.  r.  X.      Aristot  Metaphys.  L  c.  6. 
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and  all  the  weight  of  the  ridicule  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Heracleiteans ;  the  banter  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  length,  when  Soi^ates  tells  Cratjlus  that  he  owes  the 
absurd  derivations  which  he  brings  forward^  and  to  all  of  which 
Cratylus  assents,  to  the  inspiration  which  had  come  upon  him 
froni  his  morning's  talk  with  Euthyphron,  a  mad  and  ridiculous 
quack.  The  objc»ct  of  the  Thesdtetus  is  to  overthrow  entirely 
the  doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  the  Heracleiteans,  to  show  that 
the  grounds  of  sdence  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  province  of 
the  senses,  that  in  fact  science  is  tieither  perception  nor  right 
coaception,  nor  even  right  conception  combined  with  reasonable 
explanation.  Now  the  second  of  these  three  things  which  science 
is  notf  namelj,  right  conception,  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  language*;  and  these  sophists  bad  actuall/  made  laoiguage 
an  object  of  inquiry,  as  if  science  had  been  to  be  found  in  words : 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  science  was 
not  identical  with  right  conception,  but  also  that  there  were 
no  grounds  of  sdence  in  language,  which,  although  intrinsically 
the  same  with  right  conception,  was  extrinacally  so  far  different 
as  to  merit  a  separate  investigation ;  this,  however,  could  not 
well  have  been  introduced  as  a  digression  into  the  ThesBtetus, 
and  therefore  the  Cratylns  was  written  as  a  distinct  work  sup- 
plementary to  the  Thesatetus.  The  general  conclusion  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  dialogue  (p.  439  a)  ;  that  as  words  are  merely 
the  images  of  things,  it  would ,  be  much  better,  even  if  we  could 
most  perfectly  learn  the  nature  of  things  from  their  names,  to 
make  the  truth  a  criterion  as  well  of  itself  as  of  its  image. 

61  The  celebrated  work  of  Home  Tooke  presents  in  many 
ways  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sophistical  philology  against 
which  the  Cratylns  was  written.  It  was  suggested  more  immedi- 
ately by  some  legal  quibbles  originating  in  the  author's  trial  for 
high  treason,  just  as  the  sophistical  play  upon  words  seems  to  have 
been  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  juggling  rhetoric  with  which 
the  Athenian  pleaders  threw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  dicasts ; 
and  as  Cratylns  was  a  partisan  of  the  materitdism  of  Heracleitus 
and  Protagoras,  so  Home  Tooke  professedly  adopts  the  sensual- 
ism of  Locke.     In  his  philological  method  too  he  nearly  resem- 


*  Schleiennacher,  Einleitung  eum  Kratyhs,  p.  15. 
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bles  these  old  etymologers;  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  views 
hy  an  examination  of  his  mother-tongue,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
unaided  by  a  comparison  of  other  languages.  Of  his  fundamental 
error  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  speech  we  have  spoken  in  another 
place.  His  object  is  to  establish  nominalism  in  its  lowest  and  worst 
form,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  materialism ;  he  endeavours 
to  show  that,  in  the  English  language  at  least,  all  words,  how- 
ever abstract  or  general  their  present  use  may  be,  are  ultimately 
traceable  to  a  meaning  derived  from  sensible  impressions,  and 
from  this  he  concludes  that  these  words  must  still  be  under- 
stood, not  in  their  present  metaphorical,  but  in  their  primitive 
literal  sense,  and  consequently,  that  as  words  are  the  signs  of 
ideas,  and  all  words  refer  only  to  sensations,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge but  through  our  sensations.  But,  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh somewhere  asks,  would  it  be  just  to  conclude  that,  because 
all  words  seem  to  represent,  originally,  vMble  objects,  there  are 
neither  impressions  of  touch,  smell,  sound,  nor  taste  in  the  human 
mmd?  This  author,  however,  has  no  deductions  more  unwar- 
rantable in  logic,  or  more  truly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Sophists,  than  those  in  which  he  attempts,  by  twisting  and  material- 
izing the  meaning  of  some  of  our  most  abstract  terms,  to  subvert 
the  principles  of  our  inner  subjective  morality.  For  instance,  when 
he  says,  that  "truth  is  nothing  but  what  every  man  troweth  ;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truths 
unless  mankind,  weh  as  theg  ar6  cU  pre&entf  be  also  eternal,  im- 
mutable, and  everlasting ;  that  two  persons  may  contradict  each 
other,  and  yet  both  speak  truths  for  the  truth  of  one  person  may 
be  opposite  to  the  truth  of  another'*  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  402,  8) — what  is 
this  but  to  reassert  the  old  dogma  of  Prots^oras,  that  the  in- 
dividual man  is  the  standard  of  all  truth  {irdvrwv  fiirpov  av- 
dpw-Koi)  f  what  is  it  but  to  leave  us  to  the  dreary  conclusion, 
which  the  follower  of  the  Sophists  must  needs  be  contented  with, 
that  he  has  no  community  either  with  men  or  with  Ood,  but 
remains,  like  another  Prometheus,  bound  to  the  isolated  and 
comfortless  rock  of  his  own  personal  consciousness,  with  all  his 
social  longings  and  irresistible  first  convictions  preying  like  a 
vulture  on  his  soul*? 


*  See  Schleiermacher's  remarks  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation 
of  the  Thc8Btetiu  (p.  172  ad  fin.) 
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62  The  Diversions  of  Purley  stUl  msdntains  its  ground* 
censored  hj  few*,  and  admired  bj  many.  To  oppose  the  ex- 
trayagant  nominalism  and  false  philology  of  that  work,  and 
others  of  a  similar  stamp,  and  to  find  the  mean  between  an 
excess  of  philological  speculation  and  the  superstitious  realism, 
which  shrinks  from  all  contact  with  philology, — this  is  the  more 
general  object  of  the  following  pages.  We  bring  forward 
against  vulgar  materialism,  a  truer  and  more  congenial  philo- 
sophy ;  we  oppose  to  a  narrow  induction  drawn  from  a  mixed, 
wavering,  and  still  spoken  language,  the  carefully  collected 
results  of  the  labours  of  three  generations  of  scholars,  applied 
to  a  language  copious,  fixed,  and  comparatively  pure,  aided  by 
the  lights  of  comparative  grammar,  of  a  new  era  of  the  his- 
tory of  philology ;  in  a  word,  we  oppose  to  chimerical  conjec- 
tures the  results  of  a  science  founded  on  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  careful  dissection  of  the  whole  body  of  infiected 
speech  will  make  it  plain  that,  while  words  are  merely  outward 
symbols,  designating  certain  notions  of  the  mind,  those  notions 
do  not  stand  related,  in  all  cases,  just  as  the  words  or  inflections 
which  express  them,  and  that  we  cannot  by  means  of  mere 
words  convert  into  physical  truth  all  that  is  logically  and  meta- 
physically true.  It  is  time  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  show  that  the  philosophy  of  language  refuses  its  ministering 
aid  both  to  gross  materialism  and  to  superstitious  fSEUicy,  and 
that  it  stands  forth  as  the  chief  confirmation  of  those  systems, 
by  which  human  reason  contributes  to  the  support  of  religion 
and  morality.  The  word  is  destined  to  teach ;  let  it  cease  to  be 
the  instrument  of  deception. 


*  A  Dutchman,  who  seems  to  have  anticipated  Home  Tooke,  was  less 
fortunate  in  the  result  of  his  experiment:  "Un  certain  HoUandais,  pen 
affectionn6  ^  la  religion,  avoit  abus^  de  oette  v6Tit6  (que  les  termes  de  The- 
ologie,  de  Morale,  et  de  Metaphysique  sont  pris  originairement  des  choses 
groflsidres)  pour  toumer  en  ridicule  la  Theologie  et  la  foi  Chr^tienne  dans 
un  petit  dicUonnaire  flamand,  otl  il  domioit  aux  termes  des  definitions  ou 
explications  non  pas  telles  que  I'usage  demande,  mais  telles  que  sembloit 
porter  la  force  originaire  des  mots,  et  les  toumoit  malignement ;  et  conune 
d'ailleurs  11  avoit  donne  des  marques  d'impiet6,  on  dit  qu'il  en  fut  puni 
dans  le  Rcupd-huys^  (Leibnitz,  Nouveaiuo  EssaU  tur  rEntendement  Aumatn, 
p.  235).  One  might  almost  fancy  that  this  was  a  description  of  our 
English  etymologist,  if  the  date  and  the  punishment  were  more  suitable. 

H 
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THE  ETHNOGRAPHIC  AFFINITIES  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

OB  Ancient  Greece  muit  not  be  isolated.  64  Origin  of  the  human  race  in  Annenia. 
65  Primeval  civilization.  Q^  Mankind  first  spread  into  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
into  Mesopotamia.  67  Widelj-dispersed  emigrations  from  the  plain  of  Babylon. 
68  Separation  of  the  Aramaean  and  Iranian  families  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original 
settlements.  60  True  classification  of  the  human  race  presumes  an  opposition 
between  the  central  and  sporadic  brsnches  only.  70  Old  division  according  to 
the  descendanU  of  Noah^s  three  sons*— how  to  be  explained.  71  Spread  of  the 
Japhetic  or  Indo-Oermanic  race.  72  Order  in  which  this  family  entered  Europe ; 
(1)  Celts,  (2)  Sdavonians,  3(a)  Low  Germans,  3  (&)  High  Germans.  We 
trace  them  back  to  Asia  in  the  reversed  order.  73  I.  Germans,  (a)  Low  Ger- 
mans. 74  Saxons  derived  ftom  the  Saose.  75  (ft)  High  Gamans.  70  Origin 
of  the  name  German.  77  II*  Sclavoniaas.  Their  ext^sive  diflusion.  How 
connected  with  the  Low  Germans.  Lithuanians  and  Scandinavians.  Gets  and 
Baci.  76  Relations  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  in  general.  79  HI. 
Celtic  tribes.  The  two  great  dialects  of  the  Cddc.  Causes  of  the  insignificant 
ethnical  position  of  the  Celts.  80  IV.  Eastern  members  of  the  Indo-Germanie 
family.  IrAn  defined.  High  and  Low  Iranians.  81  Median  origin  of  the 
Hindus  shown  by  their  ancient  name.  82  The  Low  German  tribes  also  derived 
from  Media.  83  Meaning  of  the  term  Sanscrit.  84  Antiquity  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature.  85  The  High  German  tribes  connected  with  the  Per. 
sians  or  High  Iranians.  86  The  Zend  language  a  genuine  remnant  of  old 
Persian.  87  V.  The  Latin  and  Greek  langoages.  88  The  Pelasgian  or  com^ 
mon  element  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  allied  to  the  Sdavonian.  89  The  add!', 
tional  or  distinctive  elements  were  Lithuanian  or  Gothic  in  the  Latin,  and  High 
German  in  the  Greek  language.  90  Ancient  proofs  of  resemblances  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian.  91  The  Greeks  aud  Germans  had  many  features  in  common. 
92  Their  characteristic  designation  may  be  traced  in  its  course  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Eastern  Europe.  93  Proper  classification  of  the  Scythians.  94  In« 
fluence  of  the  Phamidans  on  the  early  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Greece.  95  The  name  ^<  Pelasgus "  was  not  of  Phcenician  origin ;  but  other 
names  connected  with  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  traced  to  the  Phcenicians. 
96  Characteristics  of  Hellenism.  97  Diiiaences  of  dialect  due  to  the  prepon. 
dersaee  of  Hellenic  or  Pelasgian  elements  respectively. 


63  T^EFORE  we  commence  our  researcboB  in  the  Greek  lan^ 
JD  guage,  it  will  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  tbe  information 
of  tbose  readers  to  wbom  comparative  philology  is  a  new  subjecti 
in  what  relation  this  language  is  supposed  to  stand  in  respect  to 
the  other  languages  which  we  are  about  to  compare  with  it. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  we  could  surround  Greece  with  a 
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Chinese  wall*,  and  content  ourselves  Tfith  surveying  only  as 
much  of  its  language,  religion,  and  history  as  could  be  disco*- 
Tered  within  these  arbitrary  limits.  We  cannot  now  content 
ourselves  with  meagre  disquisitions  about  JSolian  or  Dorian 
dialects,  or  vague  stories  of  Pelasgian  serfs  and  Egyptian  in* 
vaders ;  we  must  look  forth  upon  the  great  stage  of  universal 
history,  and  consider  whether  these  Greeks  may  not  have  had 
some  near  relationship  with  those  barbarians  of  Europe  whom 
they  enlightened  by  their  genius,  and  with  those  barbarians  of 
Asia  whom  they  conquered  by  their  valour  ;•  whether,  in  fact, 
this  same  distinction  of  barbarian,  or  other^tongued,  be  not 
after  all  the  mere  offspring  of  ignorance,  which  always  perceives 
ihe  different  before  it  can  recognize  the  similar.  It  is  now 
incontrovertibly  established  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  ancient  and  civilized 
tribes  of  Acda^  speak,  with  greater  or  smaller  modifications,  the 
same  language ;  and  the  time  may  perhaps  come  when  it  will 
appear  as  probable  philogically,  as  it  is  certain  historically,  that 
every  language  in  the  world  has  sprung  from  one  original 
i^eech, 

64  If  we  collect  into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  informa- 
tion respecting  the  birth-place  of  the  human  race,  which  we 
can  gather  from  tradition,  from  phydological  considerations,  and 
from  the  exhaustion  of  contradictory  hypotheses,  we  must  feel 
convinced  that  man  originated  in  the  temperate  and  fertile 
regions  which  lie  between  the  Southern  extremities  of  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Independentiy  of  all  special  induc- 
tions, we  should  be  inclined  a  priori  to  conclude,  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  general  and  systematic  arrangements  which  we 
notice  in  the  procedure  of  creation  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  its  successive  stages,  that  the  human  race  would  not  be 
planted  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  until  life  had  become 
both  possible  and  easy  to  a  creature  so  endowed,  until  the 
earth  had  assumed  its  present,  and,  as  we  may  conclude,  its 
permanent  form,  until  the  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  vege- 
table production,  and  animal  life,  to  which  our  existence  is  still 


•  Kruse's  Hellas,  Th.  I.  p.  395. 
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liable,  had  been  established  on  their  present  footing.  And  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  man  would  be  first  cradled  on  some 
plateau,  which, — while  it  was  raised  above  the  lacustrine  impu- 
rities of  the  alluyial  plains — was  likewise  free  from  an  oyer- 
growth  of  wood,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
fruits  and  grasses,  which  furnish  tiie  necessary  food  of  man. 
There  is  no  region  in  the  world,  which  combines  all  these  recom- 
mendations so  fuUj  as  the  Armenian  table-land  lying  to  the 
South  and  East  of  Mount  Ararat  All  tradition  points  to  this 
district  On  the 'Supposition  that  mankind  originated  there,  we 
may  harmonize  every  linguistic  phenomenon,  and  explain  every 
ethnographical  fact  And  the  farther  we  depart  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  greater  are  the  difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
entangled.  As  for  those  on  the  other  hand,  who,  recognizing 
Armenia  as  one  birth-place  of  the  human  family,  contend  that 
man  was  created  independently  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
as  they  became  favourable  to  his  continued  existence,  we  hold  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  spread  of  population  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  satis^ 
factory  manner  without  the  assumption  of  more  than  one  start* 
ing  point;  and  the  differences  of  race,  which  we  observe  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  are  not  differences  of  species  incon- 
sistent with  one  common  origin.  Besides,  the  hypothesis,  that 
man  was  created  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  would  leave  unexplained  and  inexplicable  those  proofs 
of  an  original  identity  of  language  to  which  philology  is  diuly 
makmg  additions  of  the  greatest  weight  and  importance. 
Nothing  short  of  necessity  should  induce  us  to  seek  for  an 
autochthony  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which  would  break 
the  ties  of  blood-relationship  that  bind  all  men  together ;  and 
so  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  point  out  any  such  necessity  in 
this  case,  that  all  the  attainable  evidence  clearly  points  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

65  We  conclude  then  that  the  first  family  of  men  lived  in 
the  high  but  fertile  country  of  Armenia,  bounded  to  the  North  by 
the  true  temperate  zone,  which  there  coincides  with  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude.  Little  or  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  fanciful  speculations  respecting  the  so-called  **  ages  of  the 
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irorld,''  whether,  with  the  old  mythologj  we  speak  of  a  golden, 
alYer,  brazen,  and  iron  age*,  or,  with  Grimm,  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent developements  of  sodetj  according  to  periods  of  stone, 
brass,  and  ironf.  Armenia  was  always  a  fertile  and  prolific 
Gonntrj.  It  abounded  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  in  those 
animals  which  minister  most  directly  to  the  comfort  of  man. 
We  cannot  doubt  therefore  that  the  first  society  of  human 
beings,  haying  every  advantage  of  climate  and  situation,  would 
make  a  rapid  advance  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  would  soon  lay 
the  foundations  of  civilization  and  citizenship.  The  earliest 
records  tell  us  of  the  use  of  fire^,  of  the  fabrication  of  metals§, 
of  the  computation  of  time||,  and  even  of  navigation  IT.  We  read 
of  cities  built**,  of  fields  cultivatedft^  of  herds  collected^ ;  and 
even  the  fine  arts  were  not  unknown ;  at  least,  these  early  men 
were  able  to  accompany  their  native  poetry  with  the  sweet  strains 
of  instrumental  music  ^^. 

66  How  many  years  elapsed  before  this  first  establishment 
of  sodal  life  spread  beyond  tiie  limits  of  Armenia,  we  have  no 
means  of  guessing.  But  tradition  distinctly  tells  us  that  prime- 
Tal  civilization  first  extended  itself  to  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards 
to  Mesopotamia.  Thus  the  earliest  emigrant  is  carried  to 
LydiaHI ;  and  the  city  of  Iconiumf  f  in  Lycaonia  claims  for  its 


♦  Hesiod  e.  #c.  ^  108—199.  cf.  Ewald,  Geseh.  d.  V,  Ivr,  I.  p.  305  sqq. 

t  Oe$ch.  der  deutseJien  Spraehef  I.  p.  3. 

t  ThJfl  18  implied  in  the  name  bt^^yHQ  i.  e.  the  light  or  eplendour  of 
God  (Gen,  v.  15),  if  we  seek  its  interpretation  in  the  analogies  fumiahed 
by  the  other  names :  see  Ewald,  Geseh.  d.  V.  Itr.  1.  p.  316. 

$  Gtn,  iv.  22. 

II  On  the  analogy  between  'Hanok  and  Janus,  and  on  the  signiflcance 
of  the  number  365  attached  to  his  name,  see  Ewald  «.  9,  p.  314. 

IT  A  comparison  of  the  name  of  1*Y^  Jared  {Gen,  v.  15),  with  that  of 
the  river  jT}^,  J<yrdan,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  first  beginnings  of 
Bca-faring. 

*•  Gm.  iv.  17.  tt  iv.  2.  JJ  ibid.  «  iv.  21. 

nil  The  name  -7^3  {Gm,  iv.  16)  seems  to  be  only  another  articulation 
of  'iY?  iP^'  z.  22) :  see  Ewald  u.  e,  p.  315. 

HIT  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  :  *lK6pioVt  mJXw  hvKaovlas  irp6s  roU  Bpott  rod 
Tavpov.  <lMa\  8*  Sri  Jv  rit  *Ayy«uc<$f ,  ts  t(riv€p  xmkp  rh  TptaK6<rui  €rrj,  rovs  W 
W€pti  fuvrtvirwrdtth  €m  tIpos  /3M0<rc<r^i.  iMti  W  xP^<rfM6s,  Sti  tovtw  rcXtv* 
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founder,  Annacus,  or  *Haiiok,  the  first  author  of  an  improyed 
calendar.  In  Mesopotamia  again  we  can  trace  the  stream  of 
primitiYe  dyilization,  as  it  descended  the  Tigris,  skirting  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  until  it  established  itself,  in  full-blown 
luxury,  at  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  These  facts  are  sup^ 
ported  by  consistent  tradition;  but  we  might  have  inferred, 
from  general  considerations,  that  such  was  the  case.  It  was 
likely  that  the  first  migrations  from  Armenia  would  spread 
towards  the  West,  because  Asia  Minor  was  not  only  very  ac- 
cessible, but  presented  also  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  climate 
and  eleyation  as  the  parent-country.  Whereas  the  rich  alluyial 
plains  of  the  "  Two  Riyers"  would  not  at  first  inyite  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  higher  region,  a  more  moderate  tem^ 
perature,  and  a  purer  air.  When,  howeyer,  the  change  of  abode 
had  once  taken  place,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  growth 
of  wealth,  the  formation  of  mightier  empires,  and  the  erection 
of  gigantic  cities,  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  tyranny 
and  yice,  would  flow  from  the  new  practice  of  liying  in  open 
plains,  and  from  a  superabundance  of  employment  and  of  the 
rewards  of  industry. 

67  So  long  as  the  primitiye  population  of  the  globe  was 
confined  to  Armenia  and  its  two  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  Me* 
sopotamia,  we  find  no  traces  of  any  differences  of  nation  or 
language.  It  was  on  the  lower  Euphrates  that  the  multitudes 
became  too  numerous  for  the  soil;  and  from  thence  they 
streamed  away  in  successiye  parties,  scattering  their  detached 
and  isolated  bands  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands  of  years  may  haye  passed  away,  while 
these  emigrants  were  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  home, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  forgetful  of  the  ciyilization  and 
social  enjoyments  which  they  had  left  behind  them.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  many  of  them  who  set  out  on  this  dreary 
and  endless  journey  had  committed  crimes  which  made  them 

vi<ravTos  irairres  biatpBapi^avvTai,  ol  de  9pvy€S  oKOwrairrts  iBp^vow  <nf>QbpS>s, 
SOep  Koi  frapoifuat  "  r6  cirl  *AivaKov  KKav<rtiv"  cVl  r»y  \iay  olKTiCofjJwap.  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  connect  this  with  a  legend  about  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
calion. Meineke  suggests  'SavvaK6s;  but  the  old  reading  seems  to  be  the 
best.    See  Ewald  u,  s,  p.  314. 
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anxioiifl  to  shun  communion  with  their  fellows,  and  many  a  Cain 
transmitted  to  his  wandering  descendants  the  indelible  impress  of 
degeneracy  and  sin.  Not  unnaturally  those  who  went  farthest 
would  fare  worst,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  ocean  inter- 
posed a  barrier  to  all  further  progress,  and  where  the  stream  of 
population  was  dammed  up  in  some  well-watered  and  fertile 
country,  which  soon  brought  man  back  to  the  city-life  and  social 
habits  of  his  forefathers.  Perhaps  the  earliest  case  of  this  kmd 
was  the  empire  of  China.  At  a  later  period  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Darien  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Mexico.  In  general,  how* 
oyer,  the  dispersion  went  on  widening  itself,  and  men  whose 
ancestors  had  been  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  speech, 
colour,  and  frontal  deyelopement,  became  Mongols,  Tungusians, 
Hantchoos,  and  Samoyeds  in  Asia ;  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Euskarians 
in  Europe ;  Negroes  and  Caffires  in  Africa ;  and  Red  Indians  in 
America ;  to  say  nothmg  of  the  Papuans,  the  Tasmanians,  and 
the  more  widely-scattered  Polynesians, 

68  Meanwhile,  modifications  were  taking  place  nearer 
home.  Close  to  the  original  birthplace  of  man,  two  sister-races 
formed  themselyes,  with  equal  qualifications  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  diyided  betwe^i  them,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
the  great  work  of  deyeloping  the  human  intellect*  The  geogra- 
phical line  of  demarcation,  the  boundary-line  and  wall  of  partition 
between  their  first  abodes,  is  furnished  by  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  South  and  West  of 
this,  the  Aramaic  race  occupied  at  a  yery  early  period  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  North  of 
Africa.  To  the  East,  the  Iranian  race  was  more  slowly  deyelop» 
ing  itself  on  the  great  Western  plateau  of  Asia,  from  whence  it 
sent  off  suoeessiyely  streams  of  colonists,  who  carried  the  original 
language  and  the  original  appetences  for  high  mental  cultiyation 
into  India  to  the  South  East,  and  round  by  the  North  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  mto  Europe.  We  are  precluded 
by  the  nature  of  this  work  from  considering  all  the  questions  in 
physical  geography,  psychology,  and  history,  which  are  connected 
with  the  ethnology  of  these  dyilized  races;  and  in  the  philo- 
logical part  of  the  question,  on  which  alone  we  can  enter,  we  are 
obliged  to  limit  our  inyestigations,  as  far  as  posrable,  to  those 
parts  of  the  sulject  which  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
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the  illastration  of  the  Greek  language  in  particular.  But  eyen 
with  this  restricted  range  of  speculation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
engage  in  a  suryey  which  a  few  years  ago  would  haye  been 
thought  extrayagandy  wide  and  foreign  to  the  miun  question* 
Accessions  of  knowledge  bring  with  them  expanded  and  compre- 
hendye  yiews.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  perfectly  natural 
to  regard  the  yarieties  rather  than  the  afiinities  of  human  speech. 
It  was  seen  that  there  were  differences ;  but  the  points  of  contact 
were  unobseryed.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
discrepandes  will  appear  inconsiderable,  and  when  the  marks 
of  a  common  origin  and  of  a  family-likeness  will  engross  all  our 
attention  and  interest. 

69  At  present,  howeyer,  the  languages  of  the  earth  are 
diyided  into  great  families,  which  present  remarkable  points  of 
difference.  Some  years  ago  two  eminent  philologists  concurred 
in  recognizing  three  great  classes  or  families  of  languages.  They 
are  thus  distinguished  by  A.  W.  yon  Schlegel  {Observations  sur 
la  langue  et  litUrature  ProveagaJ/eSy  p.  14):  Les  langties  sans 
aucune  structure  grammaiicale ;  les  langues  qui  emphient  des 
affixes;  et  les  langues  d  inflexions;  and  this  arrangement  is 
adopted  by  Bopp  {vergleich.  Chramm.  p.  112,  3)  with  the  follow- 
ing explanation:  (l)  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots,  but 
incapable  of  composition,  and  therefore  without  grammar  or 
organization :  to  this  class  belongs  the  Chinese,  in  which  we  haye 
nothmg  but  naked  roots,  and  the  predicates  and  other  relations 
of  the  subject  are  determined  merely  by  the  position  of  the 
words  in  the  sentence ;  (2)  Languages  with  monosyllabic  roots, 
which  are  susceptible  of  composition,  and  in  which  the  grammar 
and  organization  depend  entirely  on  this.  In  this  class  the 
leading  principle  of  the  formation  of  words  lies  in  the  connexion 
of  yerbal  and  pronominal  roots,  which  in  combination  form  the 
body  and  soul  of  the  language:  to  this  belongs  the  Sanscrit 
family,  and  all  other  languages  not  included  under  (l)  and  (3), 
and  presenred  in  such  a  state  that  the  forms  of  the  words  may 
still  be  resolyed  into  their  simplest  elements ;  (3)  Languages 
which  consist  of  disyUabic  yerbal  roots,  and  require  three  con- 
sonants as  the  yehicles  of  their  fundamental  signification:  this 
class  contains  the  Semitic  languages  only ;  its  grammatical 
Xorma  are  produced  not  merely  by  composition,  as  is  the  case 
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with  the  second)  bat  also  by  means  of  a  simple  modification  of 
the  roots. 

More  recenUjy  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  divide  the 
known  languages  of  man  into  five  different  groups  or  dynasties. 
(1)  The  Indo-6ermanic,  corresponding  to  number  (S)  in  the 
above  classification.  (S)  The  Syro-Arabian,  corresponding  to  (i). 
(3)  The  Turanian,  or  Ugro-Tartarian.  (4)  The  Chinese  and 
Indo-Chinese,  corresponding  to  (9).  (5)  The  languages  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Africa.  We  still  prefer  a  tripartite  division, 
which  in  effect  is  capable  of  further  arrangement  in  two  groups 
of  languages;  and  we  think  that  the  following  is  the  simplest 
nomenclature.  The  two  groups  may  be  called  (A)  the  central, 
and  (B)  the  sporctdic.  Group  (A)  contams  (l)  The  Iranian 
languages,  corresponding  to  the  Indo-Germanic,  or  Sanscrit 
family;  and  (2)  die  Aramaic  languages,  corresponding  to  the 
Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian  family.  Group  (B)  (8)  or  the  sporadic 
family,  includes  the  Turanian,  the  Chinese,  and  all  those  other 
languages  which  were  scattered  over  the  globe  by  the  first  and 
fardiest  wanderers  from  the  birth-place  of  our  race.  According 
to  this  arrangement,  the  first  two  families  are  classed  together 
as  constituting  one  group  of  languages  closely  related  in  their 
material  elements,  and  differing  only  in  the  state  or  degree  of 
their  grammatical  developement.  The  third  family  stands  by 
itself,  as  comprising  all  the  disdntegrated  or  ungrammatical  idioms. 
By  the  researches  of  Dr  Prichard  and  others,  approximations 
have  been  already  made  to  the  establishment  of  family  affinities 
between  the  different  members  of  this  sporadic  group  of  lan- 
guages. At  present,  however,  they  must  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  a  region  of  phenomena  not  yet  completely  explored  by 
science,  and  surrounding  like  a  cloud  the  clearly-developed  and 
central  mass  of  Aramaic  and  Iranian  idioms. 

According  to  a  mode  of  classification  which  we  have  else* 
where  introduced*,  these  central  languages  differ  rather  in 
regard  to  their  state  or  condition  than  in  regard  to  the  materiala 
of  which  they  are  composed.  By  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
language  we  mean,  as  we  have  already  explained  the  term,  the 
degree  of  detriment  which  the  cultivation  of  syntax  has  caused 
io  its  etymological  structure.     The  old  languages  of  the  Iranian 


*  McuhU  k-Sophery  pp.  3,  4.    Above  $  49. 
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or  Indo-Germaaic  family  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes 
mentioned  above.  The  Aramaic,  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian  idioms 
all  belong  to  the  third  class. 

70  The  relations  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
central  mass  of  languages  may  be  established  by  a  theory 
restbg  on  scientific  inductions ;  and  the  result  is  in  close  accord- 
ance with  the  ethnographical  pedigree  giyen  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis.  That  ancient  record  divides  the  nations  then  known 
to  the  Israelites  into  three  classes,  derived  respectively  from  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,*— namely, — Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Bat 
although  the  subdivision  is  formally  tripartite,  the  slightest  exa- 
mination of  the  document  will  convince  us  that  a  more  inti- 
mate affinity  is  presumed  between  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
Ham,  than  between  either  family  and  the  tribes  which  claimed 
a  descent  from  Japheth.  For  example,  the  Arab  tribes  desig- 
nated as  Havilah  and  Sheba  are  derived  from  Shem  as  well  as 
from  Ham.  In  fact,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  relationship 
between  the  Shemitic  and  Hamite  nations  is  fully  recognized, 
but  the  latter  are  described  as  the  previous  occupants  of  the 
di£Eerent  countries  into  which  the  Aramsaan  tribes  afterwards 
forced  their  way.  To  repeat  what  we  have  stated  on  former 
occasions*,  the  diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  race  seems  to  have  been 
according  to  the  following  stages.  After  the  aborigines  of  Armenia 
had  extended  their  territory  into  Asia  Minor,  and  while  the 
population  of  Ir&n  was  beginning  its  developement,  two  streams 
of  population  descended  from  the  mountains ;  and,  leaving  the 
desert  between  them,  founded,  in  Mesopotamia  to  the  left  and  in 
Palestine  to  the  right,  wealthy  and  dvilised  communities,  which 
cultivated  at  an  early  period  all  the  arts  of  city-life  and  practised 
not  a  few  of  its  attendant  vices.  From  the  left-hand  colony, 
which  included  the  empire  of  Nineveh,  and  subsequentiy  that  of 
Babylon,  a  further  stream  proceeded  Southwards ;  and  having 
on  its  way  established  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Havilah  and  Sheba 
in  Arabia  Felix,  it  ultimately  carried  its  traditionary  religion 
and  social  culture  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  came  in  contact 
vrith  a  kindred  empire  founded  in  Lower  Egypt  by  those  who 
had  taken  the  right-hand  course.     All  these  great  diffusers  ci 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLV,  p.  17S.     MaskU  le-Sopher,  p.  35. 
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B^isiial  comfort  and  irreligious  ciyilization  are  classed  together  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  HamiteSy  or  descendants  from  Noah^s 
godless  son,  and  are  opposed  to  the  ShemiteSj  that  is,  to  the 
Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  subsequently 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Aram.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  belieye  that  all  these  nations  spoke  languages,  which 
exhibited  the  same  peculiarities,  and  differed  only  as  dialects 
of  the  same  idiom ;  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown*,  their 
apparent  trigrammatism,  their  etymological  disintegration,  and 
the  tertiary  condition  in  which  their  oldest  remains  are  found, 
must  be  referred  to  the  constant  intermixtures,  re-unions,  and 
c«mfusions  produced  by  the  emigrations  and  conquests  of  the 
different  sections  of  this  important  family. 

By  means  of  a  scientific  analysis  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  monosyllabic  roots  in  Hebrew  and  in  the 
other  Syro- Arabian  languages  no  less  than  in  the  members  of  the 
Iranian  or  Indo-Germanic  family  {§  209).  But  though  we  must 
not  neglect  the  various  contacts  and  affinities  of  the  two  branches 
K  s  of  our  first  and  central  group,  the  present  is  not  the  proper 

occasion  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Semitic  idioms;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  survey  of  the  branch  to  which  the 
Greek  language  belongs. 

71  In  describmg  the  spread  of  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
the  Book  of  Genesis  enumerates  only  those  tribes  whose  settie* 
ments  were  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  South-eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  immediate  offispring  of  Japheth, 
in  other  words,  the  main  divisions  in  this  family  of  nations,  are 
the  Cimmerians  (G&mer),  Scythians  (Magog),  Modes  (Mddai)^ 
lonians  (Jdvdn),  Tibareni  (7\»6aZ),  Moschi  (Meahek),  and  Thra- 
dans  (Tird^).  Besides  these,  the  Bithynians  (Ashkenag),  Sar- 
matians  (Biphath)^  and  Armenians  (TdgaTrmah),  are  mentioned 
as  sons  of  Gamer,  or  offshoots  of  the  Cimmerii ;  and  not  only 
Hellas  {'HeUshdh)f  but  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  witii 
whidi  the  Phoenicians  trafficked,  even  the  distant  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  are  said  to  be  peopled  by  sons  of  Jdvdn,  or  loniana. 
Iliis  of  course  is  a  one-sided  survey  of  the  spread  of  this  great 
fiunily,  though  very  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  we  must 


•  MaskU  le-Sopher,  p.  36. 
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take  a  much  more  comprehensiye  yiew  of  the  population  of 
Europe,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Greek  language  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs. 

This  great  class  of  languages,  extending  from  India  to  the 
British  Isles,  has  been  called  the  Japhetic,  Arian,  Iranian,  San- 
scrit, Indo-European  or  Indo-6ermanic  family.  We  shall  adopt 
the  last  of  these  names,  because  it  points  at  once  to  the  two 
most  important  branches  of  the  family,  the  Indian  and  Teu- 
tonic languages,  and  is  free  from  the  yagueness  which  attaches 
to  the  term  Indo-European;  for  there  are  languages  in  Europe 
which  have  no  established  affinity  with  this  family.  Besides, 
we  believe  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  dedudble 
from  two  great  branches  corresponding  to  these,  and  the  rigor- 
ous examination  to  which  they,  in  particular,  have  been  sub- 
jected, places  them  in  a  prominent  position  in  regard  to  the 
other  idioms,  which  are  not  only  less  important,  but  also  less 
known. 

72  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  successively  added  to 
the  first  sprinkling  of  scattered  Turanian  tribes  which  they  drove 
before  them  to  the  mountainous  extremities  of  the  continent,  we 
can  hardly  fsdl  to  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  first 
emigrants  from  Ama  were  sons  of  Gomer, — Celts  and  Cim- 
merians,— who  entered  this  continent  from  the  steppes  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  passing  round  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black- 
sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  especially  to 
the  South  and  West,  but  also  recrossed  into  Asia  by  the  Helles- 
pont, and  conquered  or  colonized  the  countries  bordering  on 
Che  South  of  the  Euxine.  The  next  invaders  were  the  sons 
of  Magog, — Scythians,  Sarmatians,  or  Sclavonians, — ^who  ai*e 
generally  found  by  the  side  of  the  Celts  in  their  earliest  settle- 
ments. They  more  fuUy  occupied  the  East  of  Europe,  but 
though  they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in 
the  North,  or  to  have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the 
Alps,  or  in  the  Middle-highlands  of  Germany.  The  findl  settle* 
ment  of  Iranians  in  Europe  was  that  of  the  Teutonic  races,  con- 
sisting first  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions 
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between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jazartes,  burst  through  the  Scla- 
Yonians,  and  formallj  settled  themselves  in  the  North-west  of 
Eorope;  and  secondly  of  the  High  Germans,  who  subsequently 
occupied  the  higher  central  regions,  having  also  contributed  an 
important,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  element  to  the 
population  of  Hellas*  In  considering  these  tribes  separately, 
we  shall  travel  back  to  their  original  abodes  in  Asia,  in  an 
order  the  reverse  of  this,  and  shall  take  as  our  starting-point 
those  who  entered  Europe  last,  and  travelled  farthest. 

73  We  b^n,  then,  with  the  German  languages,  which  are 
of  the  highest  interest  to  us,  because  our  own  language  in  its 
fundamental  element,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  Greek,  to  the 
elucidation  of  which  our  present  efforts  are  mainly  directed, 
belong  to  the  oldest  branch  of  this  set.  The  German  languages 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  usually  known  as  Low 
German  and  High  German.  The  former,  which  is  the  older, 
was  spoken  in  the  low  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe :  the 
latter  was  the  language  of  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the 
South ;  whence  their  distinctive  names.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  Low  Germans  entered  Europe  from  Asia  long 
before  the  High  Germans,  and  that  they  were  driven  onwards 
to  the  north  and  east  by  the  overwhelming  stream  of  the  sub- 
sequent invasion :  this  appears  not  only  from  their  geographical 
position,  but  also  from  the  internal  evidences  of  relative  antiquity, 
furnished  by  the  languages  themselves. 

The  Low  German  includes  (1)  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  and  Danish ;  (2)  the  Low  German  dialects, 
peculiarly  so  called,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch ; 
(3)  the  old  Gothic,  or,  as  Bopp  calls  it,  the  German  Sanscrit. 
We  mention  the  languages  in  this  order,  namely,  those  farthest 
from  Asia  first,  not  only  on  account  of  the  position,  but  aba 
because  the  languages  in  their  internal  structure  stand  in  thia 
relation  of  antiquity. 

74  With  regard  to  our  own  language,  it  has  been  truly 
remarked,  that  the  Low  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  element  seema 
to  have  overpowered  the  Anglian,  and  thus,  although  we  call 
ourselves  English  (Anglians),  the  Celts,  whom  we  drove  into  the 
mounUuns,  were  more  correct  in  calling  us  Sassenach  (Saxons). 
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"  The  Danes  and  Low  Saxons,  with  the  English,  use  no  prefix  ge^ 
^rhich  the  Anglo-Saxons  did:  Dan.  helligt;  Engl,  hallowed; 
A.-Sax.  ge-halgud :  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Saxon 
element  prevailed  over  the  Anglian  in  the  formation  of  our 
present  language;  and  the  Celtic  name  for  English,  both  in 
Wales  and  Scotland,  is  Sassenach*/'  The  Saxons,  like  the 
Germans,  seem  to  have  derived  their  names  directly  from  Asia. 
A  tribe  of  the  Sac»,  who  dwelt  bj  the  Caspian,  and  were  there* 
fore,  as  will  be  seen.  Low  Iranians,  occupied  Bactriana  and  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Armenia,  and  extended  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion towards  the  Euxine;  they  were  called  Sacasaani  (accord* 
ing  to  Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  YI.  11),  and  their  country  Soxaen^i^i;, 
(Strabo,  p.  5ll);  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  most  eminent  anti* 
quaries  that  these  were  no  other  than  the  SaoMmes,  L  e.  Sa^ca^ 
sunu,  or  *'  Sons  of  the  Sac«3." 

75  The  High  German  is  simply  divided  into  three  classes, 
or  rather  three  stages  of  existence,  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New 
High  German.  The  latter,  which  took  its  origin  in  Upper 
Saxony,  and  which  owes  its  present  position,  as  the  written 
language  of  all  Germany,  to  the  influence  of  Luther,  who  was 
from  Upper  Saxony,  is  probably  the  modern  representative  of 
the  language  which  was  spoken  on  the  confines  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  this  may  account  for  its  presenting, 
in  some  degree,  the  combined  features  of  the  two  sets  of  Ian-* 
guages, 

76  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  epithet  Germa- 
nvSi  Tepfxavo^y  by  which  they  described  the  cognate  inhabitants 
of  central  Europe,  was  merely  the  Latin  adjective,  which  denotes 
brotherhood  and  kindred  t>  azid  the  Romans  often  indulged  in 
a  play  of  words  arising  out  of  this  misconception  respecting  a 
renowned  ethnical  appellation  j:.    We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 


•Winning,  p.  119. 

\  Strabo  p.  290 :  dt6  bUaut  ftoi  Bokovo-i  *P<k>/MxToi  rovro  avrois  &€<r3<u 
To^vofiOy  m  &y  yvrjcrtovs  Tcikaras  <f>pdC€iv  fiovk^futfoi'  yvfjfrun  yap  oi  Tepfmpol 
Kara  n^y  'p&fuump  StaKticrov.  We  find  a  reference  to  this  error  of  the 
Bomans  in  Plutarch,  MariuB,  c.  XXIV.,  where  Germani  as  applied  to  the 
T€VTov€s  is  rendered  dd€\(poL 

t  Quinctil.  VUI.  3.  }  29:  Cimbri  hicfuit,  a  quo  fratrem  necatum  hoc 
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with  the  conjectures  of  a  period,  when  philology  was  non-existent^ 
and  when  it  was  natural  for  proud  and  ignorant  men  to  seek  an 
interpretation  of  foreign  words  in  the  nearest  corresponding 
sounds  of  their  own  language.  It  is  desirable,  howeyer,  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  name ;  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  an  indigenous  title,  but  that 
it  was  brought  by  the  High  Germans  from  their  settlements  in 
Asia,  and  left  by  them,  both  in  itself  and  in  a  synonym,  among 
iheir  earliest  European  colonists — the  Dorian  Greeks.  This  latter 
part  of  the  inyestigation  we  will  reserve  till  its  proper  place, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks:  in  the 
mean  time,  it  will  be  right  to  show  that  the  name  borne  by  all 
the  Teutonic  tribes  was  itself  a  Teutonic  word. 

In  the  valuable  essay  on  the  Germans,  which  Tacitus  wrote 
as  an  Excursus  or  appendix  to  his  Histories,  we  are  informed 
that  the  name  Germanua  was  originally  confined  to  a  particular 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  race,  {nationis  namen  nan  gentia,  c.  III.), 
firom  which,  like  the  Hellenic  name  in  Greece,  it  spread  by 
conquest  or  imitation,  to  the  other  neighbouring  and  cognate 
tribes.  As  warriors,  the  Teutons  took  particular  pride  in  calling 
themselves  emphatically  "men"  According  to  Tacitus,  they 
traced  back  their  origin  to  Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco,  the  son 
of  Earth,  that  is,  to  a  brave  warrior,  the  child  of  their  abo« 
riginal  god  of  war.  The  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation 
were  referred  to  three  sons  of  Mannua^  from  whom  they  were 
styled  Isccevones,  Ingasvanea,  and  Herminonea,  corresponding 
to  the  Franks^  Saxons,  and  TkuHngians  of  a  later  age.  What^ 
ever  conclusion  we  may  adopt  respecting  the  origin  and  signi* 
fication  of  the  two  former  designations*,  we  can  hardly  doubt 


CiceroniB  dicto  notatnm  est,  Germcvrmtn  Cimber  oecidit,  Yelleius  Pater* 
eii]ii8,  n.  67 :  De  Qermanit  non  de  OaUis,  duo  trimnphant  consules ;  where 
there  is  a  double  pun. 

*  See  Grimm,  Gesch,  d,  deutaeh.  Spr,  p.  824  sqq.  We  believe  that  the 
element  Ish-  in  Isccevones  is  identical  with  the  significant  syllable  Ash-  in 
the  Agh-kenaz  of  Genesis  x.  3,  in  the  Phrygian  Ascanius,  and  the  ethnical 
names  Il€k'aay6s,  Oscta,  &c.,  and  we  think  that  the  element  Ing-  is  that 
which  is  found  in  the  designation  of  the  Ang-li.  With  regard  to  the  letter 
t  in  Itk  and  Ing,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  we  use  a  or  6  in  writing 
the  words  Angles  or  English^  we  speak  of  England  as  Ing-land.  Are  the 
words  Jifann-ing  and  Mensch  =  Mannrisk,  indicative  of  contacts  betwe^u 
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that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Thuringians,  as  given  bj  Tacitus, 
is  merely  the  compound  Herr-mann  augmented  by  a  formative 
syllable:  and  both  the  modern  and  ancient  tide  of  the  same 
tribe  are  combined  in  the  name  of  the  Her-mun-duri,  We 
find  the  same  element  in  the  names  of  the  Alar-manni^  or  **  all 
men/'  and  the  Marco-manni^  or  '' border-men  ;*'  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  as  the  term  **man**  is  thus  appropriated 
to  the  free  Teutonic  warrior,  the  word  Ger-man  is  strictly 
analogous  to  Gar-dane,  which  we  find  in  Beowulf,  whether  the 
first  word  signifies  "a  spear,"  or  is  merely  the  intensive  par- 
ticiple gar,  "quite,  entirely*."  In  the  latter  case  the  Gar- 
manner  might  be  defined,  in  a  certidn  sense,  as  the  yv^aiot 
TevToves ;  and  though  this  would  not  justify  us  in  considering 
the  term  as  a  foreign  epithet  imposed  by  the  Romans,  it  might 
serve  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have  elsewhere  taken  f  of 
the  old  Roman  name  Herminitis,  namely,  that  this  was  a  word 
of  Teutonic  origin. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  disposed  to  consider  the  term  Manner 
in  general,  and  the  compounds  Ger-manner  and  Herr-mdnner 
in  particular,  as  originally  derived  from  the  last,  most  con- 
centrated, and  most  warlike  invaders  of  Europe — ^the  Thuringian 
or  Eastern  Teutons.  But  as  they  dispossessed  or  conquered 
and  settled  amongst  the  Sclavonians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
more  nearly-related  Saxons  on  the  other,  they  imparted  to  the 
whole  district  the  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
mountains  of  Ir&n.  In  the  time  of  Tadtus  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that,  although  the  Herminonee  were  the  only  pure  High- 
Germans,  the  two  other  representatives  of  the  sons  of  Mannus 
were  not  free  from  many  admixtures  and  contacts  with  these 
vigorous  warriors. 

77  The  most  widely-extended  idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  is  the  Sclavonian:  it  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of 


the  Oermans  or  Winner  emphatically  so  called,  and  their  neighboun  the 
IngcBwmes  and  laccevonesf 

*  See  the  different  opinions  collected  in  Weishaupt's  edition  of  the 
Oermaniaf  p.  135  sqq.     Grimm  has  lately  added  to  these  a  Celtic  etymo- 
logy—namely, from  gairm  plur.  gairmeanna  =  ribf,  ausruf,  so  that  (?er- 
mani  ^ffoffv  ayaOoi  (Oesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr,  p.  787). 
t  VarronianuSf  p.  76. 
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Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  sea.  The  different  tribes  who  spoke  this  language 
were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Rhoxolani*, 
Erobyzil,  Sarmat»  or  SauromatiB,  Pannonians,  lUyrians,  and 
Yeneti  or  Wenidse :  at  present  it  is  spoken  in  Europe  bj  the 
Bussians  and  Busniaks,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians,  Dal- 
matians, Groats,  the  Wends  and  Sorbs  in  Lusatia  and  Saxony, 
the  Slowaks  in  Hungary,  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Poles,  and 
Silesians. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Sclavonian,  but  not  so  widely 
diffused,  are  the  Lithuanian  languages;  this  set  comprises  the 
Lithuanian  proper,  Lettish,  and  Old  Prussian.  From  grammatical 
conuderations,  which  we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  Sclavonian  and  Lithuanian,  the  agreement 
of  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  in  the  same  class  with  the 
oldest  Low  (German  dialects.  In  fact,  wherever  the  Low  Ger- 
man has  escaped  the  overruling  influence  of  the  sister  Teutonic 
dialect,  it  has  been  placed  in  such  close  contact  with  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  that  it  is  often  easier  to  pass  from  the  Low  German  to  the 
Sclavonic  form,  than,  from  the  former,  to  reproduce  the  High 
German.  Of  the  Low  Germans  who  were  thus  Sclavonized,  the 
Lithuanians  were  almost  incorporated  in  the  older  race.  The 
Scandinavian  tribes,  though  they  had  escaped  all  direct  contacts 
with  their  High  German  brethren,  were  much  less  tainted  with 
Sclavonism  than  the  Lithuanians,  and  exhibited  in  as  pure  a 
form  as  posuble  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  progenitors 
the  Get»  or  Goths.  But  the  Gothic  affinities  of  the  Lithuanians 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Their  proper  name  is  Samo-getoB; 
and  the  Prussian  branch  of  this  tribe  call  their  neighbours,  the 
Polish  Lithuanians,  by  the  name  Gvdas  or  Chtddas.  Not  to 
speak  at  present  of  their  Asiatic  abodes,  we  find  the  Sclavonians 
and  Lithuanians  side  by  side  on  the  very  threshold  of  Europe. 


*  The  Rhoxolani  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (pp.  114,  294,  306)  as  the 
last  of  the  known  Scythians.  From  them  Russia  derives  its  name.  "  The 
Finns  distinguish  the  Muscovites  by  the  name  of  Rosso-h&inen,  or  Russian 
people,  and  call  themselves  and  nations  of  their  own  kindred  Suoma- 
lainen.  The  word  Rosso-lainen,  heard  and  written  by  a  Greek,  would  be 
Rhoxolani"  (Prichard,  Celtic  Nations,  p.  16). 

t  The  Erobyzi  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (IV.  49)  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Russian  Kriwizen, 
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For  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the  Sclavonian  race 
in  the  original  Thracians,  and  the  Gothic  name  appears  in  that 
of  the  Get».  Grimm  has  shown*  that  the  neighbouring  Daci 
maj  haye  borne  the  original  name  of  their  northern  descendants, 
the  DaneSi  who  are  an  importuit  scion  of  the  Low  German  race. 

78  If  these  opinions  are  well  founded,  we  shall  hare  no 
difficulty  in  settling  the  relations  of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclayonian 
tribes.  The  latter,  it  appears,  originally  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Europe.  They  were  first  encroached  upon  by 
the  Gothic  or  Low  German  tribes,  who  left  them  in  uninterrupted 
possession  of  Thrace  to  the  South  and  of  Sarmatia  to  the  North, 
but  depriyed  them  of  aU  their  central  and  western  habitations. 
The  High  Germans  finally  pushed  their  way  through  the  Low  Ger- 
mans, and,  first  occupying  in  force  the  eastern  part  of  the  district 
which  had  been  already  Teutonized,  gradually  extended  them- 
selves  to  the  West,  where  they  were  assimilated  more  or  less  to  the 
Low  Germans  who  had  gone  before  them.  Along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  German  Ocean,  and  in  Scandinavia,  the  Gothic 
branch  remained  more  or  less  independent  of  the  other  Teutonic 
race,  but  in  Lithuama  espedally  they  vr&re  very  much  influenced 
by  their  Sclavonian  neighbours.  The  High  Germans  had  in 
some  districts  to  give  back  what  they  had  taken  from  the 
earlier  tribes,  especially  in  Bohemia,  but  to  the  West  they  carried 
forward  their  predominance  till  at  last  they  crossed  the  Bhine, 
and  gave  the  name  of  the  Frankish  confederacy  to  the  most 
thoroughly  Latinized  of  the  Boman  provinces.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  the  Lithuanians  were  Low  Germans  highly  Sclavonized ; 
that  the  Scandinavians  contained  the  Ghthic  element  in  its  purest 
form ;  that  the  Saxons  or  Ingcsvones  were  Low  Germans  un« 
tainted  by  Sclavonism,  and  but  slightly  influenced  by  High  Ger- 
manism ;  that  the  Franks  or  Isccevanes  were  Low  Germans,  over 
whom  the  High  Germans  had  exercised  considerable  control  f; 
and  that  the  Thuringians  or  Herminones  were  pure  High  Ger- 


*  Oeseh.  d.  deutsehm  Spr.  I.  p.  192. 
t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Jutes,  who  settled  in  Kent,  referred 
the  foundation  of  their  kingdom  to  a  mythical  jEsc  (i.  e.  Isk)  ;  and  few 
scholars  will  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  dialectical  synonyms  Hengist  and 
Honoj  the  last  faint  traces  of  a  combination  or  fusion  of  High  and  Low 
Germans. 
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nians^  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  their  active  opposition  to  the  tribes 
among  which  they  had  settled. 

79  The  Celtic  nations,  the  cbum  of  whose  speech  to  a 
place  in  the  Indo-Germanic  sisterhood  is  now  fully  established, 
appear  to  haye  been  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Europe,  but,  by 
the  pressure  of  subsequent  immigrations,  they  haye  been  thrust 
out  to  the  extreme  comers  of  the  continent;  and  Amdt  has 
endcayoured  to  show  that  they  were  also  connected,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  Finns,  the  Samoiedes,  and  the  Mongols,  nations, 
like  themselves,  detruded  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

There  are  two  great  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  which  are  thus 
exhibited  by  the  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject*. 

(I)  The  Gallic  or  British,  comprehending 
(a)  the  Cymric  or  Welsh ; 

(6)  the  Cornish,  which  is  extinct ; 

(c)  the  Armorican,  or  dialect  of  Brittany  (Bas  Breton). 

(II)  The  Gaelic  (Gkulhelic)  or  Erse,  comprdhending 

(a)  the  Fenic  or  Irish ; 

(b)  the  Highland  Scottish  (Gaelic) ; 

(c)  the  Manx  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remains  of 
the  Celtic  language  are  now  found  only  in  nooks  and  comers  of 
western  and  insular  Europe.  But  the  same  evidence  which 
establishes  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  sons  of  Gomer,  proves  also 
their  original  diffusion  throughout  the  whole  of  this  continent. 
Being,  next  to  the  Turanian  tribes,  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  globe,  they  were  either  absorbed  or  driven  onwards 
by  the  subsequent  streams  of  population.  In  Spain  to  the  South- 
west,  and  in  the  North  of  Scandinavia,  they  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  more  closely-packed  Turanian  tribes  who  preceded  them 
in  those  directions.  The  Basque  or  Euskarian  language,  in 
particular,  which  still  remcuns  isolated  in  the  North-west  of  Spain, 
may  be  called  a  Celto-Finnish  language.  In  Gaul  however  and 
in  the  British  Isles  the  Celtic  element  predominated  over  all 
preceding  ingredients,  and  long  kept  itself  free  from  subsequent 
admixtures.    Indeed,  Celtic  tribes  appeared  among  the  Germans 


*  Meier's  Rq>ort  to  the  Brit.  Assoc.  1847.  p.  301. 
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daring  the  better  known  historical  periods.  The  Marcomanni, 
a  High-German  tribe,  drove  the  Celtic  Boil  from  the  country, 
which,  though  since  occupied  by  Sclavonian  Czechs  (i.  e.  "  those 
farthest  in  advance  ;*'  Dobrowsky,  apud  Adelung,  Mithrid.  11. 
p.  672,)  is  still  called  the  home  or  land  of  its  original  inhabitants 
{Bohemia^  Boien-Heimatk).  The  Gauls  conquered  from  Scla- 
vonian  and  German  tribes  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and 
spreading  to  the  South-east  sacked  Rome  and  plundered  Delphi ; 
and  the  oldest  writing  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  epistle  ad-^^ 
dressed  to  a  tribe  of  Gttlatsd  or  Gauls  settled  in  the  North  of 
Asia  Minor.  These  migrations,  however,  are  all  to  be  referred 
to  retrogressive  movements  of  the  unconquered  Celtic  tribes  of 
the  West.  In  general,  the  Celts  do  not  appear  as  distinct 
nationalities  in  Asia  or  in  the  East  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
assimilated  to  the  Sclavonians  and  German  tribes  who  conquered 
them ;  and  except  in  the  regions  already  indicated,  the  Celts  have 
disappeared  in  the  ethnical  masses  which  they  immediately  pre- 
ceded or  followed.  The  two  great  dialects  of  the  Celtic — the 
Welsh  and  the  Erse — exhibit  differences  corresponding  to  those 
between  the  High-German  and  Low-German,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  epithets  as  High  and  Low  Celtic.  We 
attribute  this  difference  to  the  early  prevalence  of  High-German 
admixture  in  the  case  of  the  Cymric  dialect. 

These  are  all  the  European  languages  which  belong  to  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  we  have  purposely  omitted,  till  after  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Indian  members  of  the  family,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  accurate  classification  of  the  European  idioms. 
Arguing  from  what  we  know  of  the  etymology  and  grammatical 
structure  of  the  languages  we  have  mentioned,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  class  together  with  the  Low  German,  in  its  oldest 
form,  the  Low  Celtic  or  Erse,  the  Lithuanian,  and  the  Sclavonic 
languages;  and,  with  the  Old  High  German,  the  High  Celtic 
only.  By  this  we  mean,  that,  though  all  these  languages  spring 
from  the  same  Asiatic  source,  the  idioms  which  we  find  in  the 
extremities  of  Europe,  in  the  peninsulas,  and  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts,  are  due  to  tribes  who  entered  Europe  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  were  driven  onwards  by  subsequent  emigrants ; 
and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  from  these  languages  themselves 
that  such  is  the  case. 
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80  If  we  turn  to  the  Eastern  members  of  the  family,  we 
shall  easily  find  a  rational  explanation  of  this  division.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  origin  of  these  languages  is  traceable  to  Iran,  a 
country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Euphrates.  Within  these  limits  were  spoken,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  two  languages  which  bore  the  same  relar 
tion  to  one  another  that  we  recognize  as  subsisting  between 
Low  and  High  German,  a  language  analogous  to  the  former 
being  spoken  in  the  North  and  East  of  the  district,  and  one 
analogous  to  the  latter  in  the  South.  Although  the  latter  ex- 
tended to  the  sea- coast,  yet,  as  the  inhabitants  who  spoke  it 
were  mostly  mountaineers  {Herod.  I.  71),  we  are  justified  in 
adopting,  as  applicable  to  these  two  languages,  the  same  dis- 
tinctive epithets  which  use  has  conferred  upon  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  German  languages ;  and  we  will  call  the  southern 
High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern  Low  Iranian.  The  sur- 
rounding nations  to  the  North  and  East  belonged  to  the  Tura- 
nian or  sporadic  family,  but,  when  the  mighty  people  confined 
within  these  comparatively  narrow  limits  had  become  too  nu^- 
merous  for  the  country  they  lived  in,  the  eastern  and  northern 
tribes  sent  off  emigrations  to  the  South-east  and  North-west^ 
breaking  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in.  Those,  however,  who  went  off  to  the 
North-west  were  more  powerful  or  more  enterprising  than  the 
emigrants  who  took  a  south-easterly  course ;  for  while  the  former 
carried  the  Low  Iranian  dialect  over  all  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
islands  of  the  West,  the  latter  mastered  only  the  northern  part 
of  Hindostan,  and  perhaps  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  few  of  the 
islands  of  the  Polynesia.  The  proof  of  this  colonization  of  Europe 
and  Northern  India,  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  and  eastern 
Irdn,  rests  upon  the  agreement  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  India  and  Europe,  and  on  the  obvious 
derivation  of  the  names  of  the  earliest  tribes  in  both  from  the 
country  which  afterwards  became  Media.  The  former  of  these 
grounds  confirms  the  other :  for  when  we  find  that  the  ancient 
Indians  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Low  German  tribes  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  names  of  both  are  derivable  from  the  same 
district,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  are  both  the  off- 
spring of  a  people  who  dwelt  in  the  country  to  which  their. 
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names  point,  and  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  mother  of  their 
aster-idioms. 

61  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  Median  origin  of  the  old 
name  of  Northern  India,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  (VII.  6i),  the  Modes  were  in  ancient  times  called 
Jriana  hj  all  the  world— ^eicaXeoi^ro  ^e  WXac  Ttpos  irdprwu 
'^Aptoi.  Now  dryas  is  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  ''noble," 
**  splendid,"  **  well-bom ;"  and  the  Hindus  applied  this  epithet  to 
themselyes  in  oontradistinction  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom 
they  called  Jlf7^AcA'Aa«*,  just  as  the  Hellenes  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  Barbarians  {Asiatic  Researches^  YIL  p.  175,  and 
3chlegel  itudes  des  langues  Asiatiques,  p.  70).  That  this  name 
bore  the  same  signification  out  of  India,  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  those  kings  of  Gappadocia,  who  boasted  of  Median  ex- 
traction, called  themselves  Aria-rathes;  this  is  obviously  the 
Sanscrit  adjective  drya-rathas,  "  mounted  on  a  splendid  chariot," 
used  as  an  epithet  of  warriors  and  kings,  as  mahd-rathas^ 
''mounted  on  a  great  chariot,"  is  constantly  applied  by  the 
oldest  Indian  poets  (see  e.  g.  Bhagavad-Gita,  I.  sL  4, 6, 17,  &c.). 
Moreover,  the  name  Ariana,  in  ancient  times,  undoubtedly  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire : 
even  when  Strabo  wrote  it  extended  over  part  of  Persia,  Media, 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (p.  724,  comp.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ''Aptot). 
This  name  appears  as  AiraUni  in  the  Zend  books,  and  is  now 
contracted  into  Irdn,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Ayodhyd,  the 
name  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bfimas,  is  shortened  into  the 
modem  (hide*  The  same  name  may  be  recognized  in  Arya- 
dvarta^  "the  country  of  the  Arians,"  which  is  the  classical 
name  for  the  old  country  of  the  Hindus,  and  which  is  defined 
as  lying  between  the  Vindhya  and  '*  snowy"  {Himalaya)  moun- 
tains, and  extending  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Oceanf. 
This  definition  excludes  the  Deccan,  or  "  country  to  the  right" 
{dakshina)y  and  the  language  of  the  country,  its  geographical 
features,  its  oldest  traditions,  and  the  physical  chracteristics  of 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Bdooch  is  the  modem  represen- 
tative of  this  epithet.     It  is  written  {j^^^  in  Abulf^da. 

t  Arya-dvartah :  punt/orhhUmir  (i.  e.  "  the  region  of  sanctity") ;  mad* 
I^nm  Vindhya-Himdlayoh  {Anu  Cosh,  p.  66.  Colebrooke). 
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the  inhabitants,  suffidentlj  show  that  the  Arians  or  Iranians 
entered  Hmdostan  by  the  Panjab,  and  did  not  extend  them- 
selves far  towards  the  South*.  To  the  present  day,  though  the 
northern  tribes  of  India  speak  languages  more  or  less  corrupted 
from  the  Low  Iranian  or  Sanscrit,  such  as  the  Bengali  and  Hin- 
dostani,  the  southern  languages  are  more  akin  to  the  Mongul 
idioms,  which  entered  into  the  languages  of  middle  and  northern 
Asia.  The  scenes  of  theur  oldest  poems,  the  Mahd-bhdraia  and 
Bdmayana,  are  generally  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
and  Onde.  In  the  latter,  the  exiled  hero  travels  to  the  ex- 
ireme  South,  where  he  finds,  among  other  things,  innumerable 
hosts  of  apes,  who  do  him  considerable  service.  We  consider 
this  fable  as  proving  that  there  was  a  striking  phyncal  difference 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  population  of  southern  India  in  the 
very  earliest  times.  It  appears  that  the  aborigines  of  India,  whom 
the  Hindus  or  Arians  invaded  and  conquered,  had  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  negro-tribes :  at  least,  the  supposed  remains 
of  these  earliest  inhabitants,  still  found  in  the  North  of  India» 
have  woolly-hair,  low  foreheads,  and  flat  noses.  We  venture, 
then,  to  conclude  that  these  ''apes,  with  foreheads  villainous 
lowf/'  were  merely  the  ill-formed  natives  of  the  Southj;,  who 
appeared  to  the  handsome  and  well-proportioned  Hindus  as 
litde  better  than'  monkeys,  just  as  the  Greeks  described  the 
negroes  of  Africa  as  Pygmies  or  Cercopes,  because  they  differed 
in  form  and  stature  from  themselves,  or  as  Yirey  would  class 
Uie  Hottentot  with  the  baboon  §. 

82  Secondly,  as  to  the  Median  origin  of  the  Low  German 
tribes,  the  following  examples  may  suffice.  That  the  Modes 
extended  themselves  to  the  North-west  appears  from  the  position 
of  Media  in  the  historical  ages.     The  names  of  many  of  the 


^  Schlegel  wr  ^Origins  dss  Hindouif  p.  415. 
t  The  Tempest,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
}  In  iho  Gem,  a  copy  of  which  Schlegel  has  preAxed  to  his  edition  of 
the  Rdmdyana,  the  attendant  apes  of  BAma  appear  as  men  with  the  faces 
and  tails  of  apes. 

J  Hamaker(-4ife(K2wi.  VwyrUsnngm,  p.  9)  considers  the  RAmAyana  as  a 
poetical  description  of  the  complete  triumph  gained  by  Bnthmanism  and 
its  votaries  over  the  autochthones  of  India,  who  had  sought  a  retreat  in 
Lanka,  or  Ceylon. 
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Low  German  nations  point  to  a  derivation  from  the  north  of 
Ir&Q.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxons  or  Sucdsunu  are  trace- 
able to  Bactria.  The  SarmatsB  or  SauromatsB,  an  old  Sdavonian 
nation,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  descendants  of  the  Modes 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VL  7 :  Sarmatce  Medorum,  ut  feruntf  soboles. 
Diodor.  Sic.  II.  c.  43,  p.  195.  Dindorf. :  Suo  Se  fieyiaTa^ 
awoiKiai  yeveaOai,  rtiv  iJL€V....Tfjv  Se  ck  ttJ^  MtjSia^  irapd 
frou  Tavaiv  KaOiSpuOelaav,  179  tou^  Xaov^  Saiz/ooyuara^  ovo/uta'' 
adrivai):  and  their  name  indicates  that  thej  too  claimed  the 
North  of  Media  as  their  father-land*.  The  Sigynn®,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  north  of  the  Danube  to  the  country 
of  the  Heneti  or  Yeneti  (Sclaronian  Wends),  on  the  Adriatic,  in 
dress  resembled  the  Modes,  from  whom  they  derived  themselves; 
'*how  they  could  be  colonists  of  the  Modes,'*  adds  Herodotus 
(Y.  9),  "  I  cannot  understand;  but  any  thing  may  happen  in  the 
long  course  of  timef."  Now  the  abode  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  SigynnsB  fedls  within  the  limits  of  the  Sauromat»,  who 
were  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  and  also  derived  from  the  Medes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  SigynniB  must  have  been  themselves  Sclavonians, 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Huns,  as  some  suppose, 
or  not.  Besides,  Strabo  describes  the  SigynnsB  as  living  near 
the  Caspian,  with  habits  similar  to  those  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  them  (p.  520).  Therefore^  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  were  a  Low  Iranian  people.  In  the  same  manner  we  might 
point  out  traces  of  a  North  Iranian  pedigree  in  the  case  of  every 
nation  of  the  Low  German  class  of  which  any  mention  is  made 


*  Bockh,  Corpiu  Inseript.  11.  p.  83 :  **  Sauromatse,  Slavorum  haud 
dubie  parentes, . . .  e  Media  immigrarunt  ad  Tanaim  (Died.  II.  43.  extr. 
Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  7.),  unde  Gatterer  (Introd,  in  Mtt.  univ.  Synckron,  T.  I.  p. 
75.)  uomen  derivat  a  Matenis  b.  Matienis  s.  MediB  et  yoce  Lithuanica 
iS'zaure,  quse  Beptentrjonem  designat:  ut  Sauromatce  sint  Medi  Septentru 
onales.  lidem  recte  visi  sunt  SyrmakB^  quos  Plinius  prope  Oxydracas  Indo 
vicinoB  collocat  (of.  Ritter.  VorhalU  d,  Oesch.  p.  283)  et  eodem  nomine 
jScylaz  ad  Moeotidem.  Mox  vero  Sauromaticse  gentes  latius  evagatse  sunt." 

t  yivoiro  y  av  irap  tp  r^  futKp^  XP^^-  Valckenaer  quotes  Sopb.  Aj.  666, 
for  a  similar  sentiment.  He  migbt  bare  said  more  aptly  tbat  Herodotus 
was  almost  repeating  PhUoct.  306 :  vroXXa  yap  rade  cV  r^  fiwcp^  yivovr  av 
divBpwmp  xP^^^t  and  ytvoir  ap  ttop  is  also  Sopboclean ;  of.  Aj,  86 :  ytpoiro 
pJv  Tap  nap  6€ov  rtxyoop^vov,  Tbat  Herodotus  often  quoted  Sopbocles  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewbere.  {Proceedings  of  the  Phil.  Soc. 
Vol.  I.  p.  164.) 
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by  ancient  writers.  We  consider  even  the  invasions  of  the 
Scythians  by  the  Persians,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historians, 
as  traditions  of  the  pressure  of  the  High  on  the  Low  Iranians ; 
for  the  identity  of  the  names  Scythians,  6et»,  Jutes,  and  Goths, 
has  been  long  recognized. 

The  argument  from  the  language  is  decisive  of  the  whole 
question.  The  resemblances  between  the  old  Low  German 
dialects  and  the  Sanscrit,  even  after  a  separation  for  thousands 
of  years,  are  so  striking  that  an  eminent  philologer  has  re- 
marked that  *'  when  he  reads  the  renerable  Ulphilas  he  could 
belioTe  he  was  reading  Sanscrit*."  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
consider  it  as  nearly  certain  that  the  Hindus  in  India  and  the 
Low  Grermans  in  Europe  are  emigrants  from  the  country  about 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  when  the  emigration  took  place,  nor  do  we  suppose  that 
it  took  place  at  once.  As  the  population  became  too  numerous 
for  the  country,  or  as  they  were  pressed  upon  from  without, 
they  would  naturally  send  off  streams  of  invaders  to  the  right 
and  left  in  search  of  other  settiements. 

83  The  term  Sanscrit^  by  which  we  distinguish  the  old 
Iranian  idiom  that  formed  the  baas  of  the  North  Indian  and 
Low  German  dialects,  is  an  epitiiet  used  by  the  Brahmins  to 
designate  the  language  in  which  their  books  of  law  and  religion 
are  written,  the  depositary  of  their  ancient  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy ;  it  implies  that  this  language  possesses  all  its  flexions  and 
grammatical  forms,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  removed  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  every-day  use.  The  original  word  Sah^-ktita 
is  a  compound :  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  Sam  *'  with" 
{(jvv) ;  the  second,  the  passive  partidple  krUa  {'tasrtdrtam),  of 
the  crude  verb  kri  "to  make,"  {creare,  ceremonia,  Kpaivai); 
and  a  silent  s  is  interposed ;  its  literal  meanbg  is  "  done,  made, 
or  formed  completely''  (can/ecitis),  "  perfect,"  "  highly  polished," 
"regularly  inflected,"  " classical f."     This  epithet  seems  to  have 


*  Bopp,  Conjugatiom^stem  der  Santikritsprachey  Frank.  1816.  Vorrede 
von  WindiBchmann,  p.  x.:  **  Der  Verfaaser  sagt  (in  einem  Briefe)  er  glaube 
Sanskrit  zu  lesen,  wenn  er  den  ehrwGrdigen  Ulpkila  lese." 

t  On  the  meaning  of  this  term  see  Pott  s.  v.  Indogerm,  Sprach$t. 
p.  34.  Hoefer  de  Prakrita  Dialecto,  $  1. 
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been  applied  to  the  old  language  of  Northern  India  to  distingoish 
it  from  another  class  of  old  langui^es  not  so  elegant  and  com- 
plete, called  the  Frd-krUa,  a  word  composed  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  signifying  "  low,"  "  rulgar,"  "  common*."  In  fact,  there 
are  three  divisions  of  the  written  languages  of  India ;  these  are, 
to  use  the  words  of  Colebrooke  {Asiatic  Researches,  VoL  VII. 
p«  200,  EngL  reprint),  "  (l)  Sanscrit^  a  polished  dialect,  the 
inflexions  of  which,  with  all  its  numerous  anomalies,  are  taught 
in  grammatical  institutes.  This  the  dramatic  poets  put  into 
the  mouths  of  Gods  and  of  Holj  Personages.  {2)  Pr&critj  con- 
sisting of  provincial  dialects,  which  are  less  refined,  and  have  a 
more  imperfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it  is  spoken  bj  women, 
benevolent  genii,  &c.  (S)  Magadhiy  or  Apa^bhranga,  a  jargon 
destitute  of  regular  grammar.  It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  and 
varies  in  different  districts :  the  poets  accordii^lj  introduce  into 
the  dialogues  of  plays  a  provincial  jargon  spoken  by  the  lowest 
persons  in  the  drama."  The  word  aporbhraai^,  derived  from 
bhrag,  *'  to  fall  down,"  signifies  a  word  or  dialect  which  has 
fallen  off  from  correct  etymology ;  the  native  grammarians  use 
it  to  signify  ''false  grammar,"  as  opposed  to  Sanscrit,  in  the 
sense  of  "duly  fonned,"  "regularly  inflected."  The  force  of 
the  grammatical  term  Sanscrit  as  a  name  for  a  sacred  language 
will  be  duly  appredated  by  all  who  know  that  the  old  gram- 
marian Panini  was  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  demigod,  and  was  siud 
to  be  grandson  of  the  inspired  legislator  Devala ;  and  its  appli- 
cation from  the  description  of  the  kind  of  language  to  tiie  de- 
signation of  a  particular  ancient  language  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  use  of  the  word  gramdtica  by  the  early  Italian  writers 
to  signify  the  Latin  language :  thus  Boccacio  {Decam.  YII.  6) 
describes  a  good  Latin  scholar  as  tin  gran  vaUntuomo  in  grc^ 
moMca,  and  Yarchi  gives  the  following  dbtinction  {Dialogo 
sopra  le  lingue,  p.  SS5) :  Tutte  le  lingue,  che  non  sono  Latins 
o  gramaticali,  si  chiamavano  e  si  chiamano  volgari.  In  the 
same  manner  the  classical  schools  in  this  country  are  technically 
designated  as  grammar  schools.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
SanskrUa  is  plainly  implied  in  what  Dante  says  {Convito,  L  c  5. 
p.  21) :  il  Latino  e  perpetuo  e  non  corruttibile,  e  il  Volgare  i 
non  istahile  e  corruttibile. 


*  Comparo  Hamaker  Akadem.  Voorlezingeth  p.  213. 
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84  Reyerting  to  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  preceding 
diapter,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  any  language  laybg 
claim  to  great  antiquity  and  to  an  early  application  of  the  art 
of  writing,  should  deserve  the  title  of  Sanskrita,  or  '^  regularly 
mflected."  Modem  inqmrers  hare  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  Brahnunical  people,  who  spoke  this  language,  were  not  the 
first  of  those  Arians,  who  descended  into  the  plains  of  Delhi 
from  the  Himalayas  or  the  Panjab :  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peninsula  had  long  before  been  occupied  by  a  cognate  tribe, 
who  adopted  the  fidth  of  Buddha,  and  whose  language,  the  Pftli, 
is  always  recognised  in  the  oldest  inscriptions.  If  ^is  was  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  Brahminical 
conquerors  derived  from  these  Buddhists  the  DevanAgart  cha- 
racter in  which  they  recorded  their  own  traditions  and  mythology. 
But  it  ill  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  a  scientific  philology  to 
assume  that  the  more  perfect  Sanscrit  has  been  made  by  refine- 
ment out  of  the  less  regular  Pfili,  or  that  the  language  of  the 
Brahmins  is  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Buddhists,  because 
the  older  alphabet  does  not  contain  all  the  letters  necessary 
to  express  the  characteristic  word-forms  and  syntax  of  the 
Sanscrit*.  The  following  appears  to  us  the  only  sound  theory 
derivable  from  the  premises.  Every  argument,  that  is  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  Pr&crit,  P&li,  and  other  Magadhi  dialects 
were  connected  with  literature  at  an  earlier  period  than  Sanscrit, 
tends  to  show — not  that  these  languages  are  more  andent,  or 
are  found  in  an  older  condition  than  the  Sanscrit, — ^but  predsely 
the  reverse,  namely,  that  these  are  dialects  of  the  Sanscrit  in 
an  inferior  state  as  far  as  their  structure  is  concerned  f.  And 
though  the  Buddhist  literature  may  have  existed  in  writing  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  the  Brahminical,  this  is  rather  in 
&vour  of  the  belief  that  the  Sanscrit  and  Veda  poems  belong  to 
that  more  ancient  species  of  literature  which  is  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  a  literary  caste  long  before  the  invention  or  applica- 


"^ThiB  seems  to  be  the  view  adopted  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  an  elaborate 
paper  **  On  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  state  of  Ancient  India,''  which 
appears  in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  1841.  No.  XII.  pp. 
248-^484.     See  especially  pp.  272  and  411  sqq. 

t  See  Major  Rawlinson,  Journal  of  R,  As.  Soc,  X.  part  I.  p.  41.  Dr 
Max  Muller,  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc.  1847.  pp.  321,  326. 
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tion  of  writing.  And  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Alexan- 
drine school  of  King  Vikramfiditja's  court  were  engaged  in  an 
office  not  unlike  that  of  the  learned  men  of  Athens,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  put  together  and  published  the  scattered  lays  of  the 
Homeridte. 

But  although  we  haye  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writmgs  in 
which  it  is  contained  are  the  modern  representatives  of  a  school 
of  epic  and  didactic  poetry,  probably  older  than  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Greek  literature,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was, 
as  we  hare  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom  which  was  taken 
into  Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  eyident  marks  of  those 
changes  which  long  usage  introduces  into  eyery  language,  and 
which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the 
sister-tongues  of  Europe,  for  instance,  in  the  Low  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  Howeyer,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  memorials  of 
the  primeval  language  from  which  it  sprung,  although  we  might 
be  able,  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  languages  of  the  family,  to 
make  a  probable  reproduction  of  its  grammatical  system,  and  as 
the  Sanscrit  does  present  most  remarkable  correspondences  with 
the  oldest  European  languages  of  the  Indo- Germanic  family,  we 
must  be  content  to  take  it  as  the  representatiye  of  the  old  Low 
Lranian,  and  therefore  in  the  following  pages  have  made  more 
use  of  it  than  of  any  other  language  of  this  family,  in  our  en« 
tleavours  to  restore  the  oldest  forms  of  Greek  words. 

85  When  history  tells  us  that  the  Median  empire  was 
overthrown  by  the  Persian,  this  is  a  distinct  announcement  of 
the  fact,  which  we  might  derive  from  philology  alone,  that  the 
High  Lranians  pressed  upon  and  mastered  the  Low  Iranians. 
The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus  was  in  fact  the  final 
development  of  a  tendency  which  had  continued  to  exhibit  itself 
in  the  same  manner  for  many  centuries  previously ;  and  in  this 
we  must  recognize  the  pressure  owing  to  which,  as  we  conceive, 
the  streams  of  emigration  to  India  and  Europe  were  let  off. 
We  have  stated  that  the  Medians  or  Low  Iranians  spoke  the 
primeval  tongue  of  which  the  Indian  Sanscrit  is  an  offset,  and 
which  forms  the  distinctive  element  of  those  European  dialects 
which  are  connected  with  the  Low  German.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Low  Iranian  emigration  entered  Europe  by 
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the  North  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now  when  the  Persians,  a  High 
Iranian  people,  intruded  themselves  upon  the  Medes  or  Low 
Iranians,  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of  the  latter  became 
tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Persian  idiom,  which  was, 
however,  nearly  related  to  the  Median,  and  the  mixed  language 
constituted  the  speech  of  those  Persians  with  whom  the  Greeks 
had  so  much  to  do.  The  connexion  of  modem  Persian  with 
modern  High  German,  even  after  many  centuries  of  Arabian 
rule  and  the  loss  of  its  inflections,  was  long  ago  perceived ;  and 
it  was  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Persians,  the  Teptxavioi  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (I.  125),  that  the  Germans  owe  their 
name.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  High  German  dialects  of 
Europe  are  due  to  a  final  Iranian  emigration  connected  with  the 
early  expansion  of  tlie  Persian  race.  And  thus  if  all  the  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  family  can  be  assigned  to  the  two  divisions 
of  Low  and  High  German,  the  former  derived  from  that  old 
Iranian  stock  which  gave  to  India  its  sacred  language,  the 
latter  from  the  great  race  of  Persians  or  Germanians,  the  name 
Indo-Germanicy  wluch  has  been  given  to  the  family,  is  doubly 
appropriate. 

^Q  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks  here  on  the 
language  of  the  religious  books  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  ob« 
tained  from  the  Parsis  of  Gujarat,  and  which  are  supposed  by 
some  to  contain  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  old  language  of 
Media.  Most  English  orientalists  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  Zend 
and  Pehlvi,  the  languages  in  which  these  books  are  composed, 
are  not  genuine  dialects,  and  all  of  them  are  agreed  that  the  writ- 
ings are  at  least  of  no  very  high  antiquity  :  Colonel  Vans  Ken- 
nedy, indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
are  mere  jargons  made  up  of  other  languages  {Asiat  Joum,  Vol. 
XXVI.  Part  I.  p.  109).  Foreign  writers,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  disposed  to  consider  the  genuineness  of  the  languages 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  Parsi  writings  as  incontrovertibly 
established :  Rask  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  serious  philo- 
logical defence  of  the  Zend  in  particular,  and  Bopp  and  Bur- 
nouf  have  subsequently  made  a  minute  application  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  comparative  grammar.  There  are  some  who  have 
held  an  intermediate  opinion ;  for  instance,  the  late  Dr  Leyden, 
Mr  Erskine,  and  Professor  von  Bohlen,  of  Konigsberg,  have 
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supposed  that  the  Zend  is  genuine  indeed,  but  only  a  dialect  of 
the  Sanscrit,  like  the  Fracrit>  or  Pali  (the  sacred  language  of 
the  Buddhists);  and  Mr  Romer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  {Journal,  IV.  p.  S6S),  says  "  it  appears  to  him 
far  from  improbable,  that  the  Sanscrit  supplied  the  framework 
upon  which  the  Zend  has  been  constructed  ;  whilst  it  is  eyident 
that,  in  the  formation  of  Pehlvi,  it  is  from  the  Arabic  that 
assistance  has  been  sought  and  applied,  but  following,  particu* 
larly  in  the  infinitives,  the  form  of  the  Persian  rerb."  A.  W. 
Ton  Schlegel,  who  is  more  sceptical  on  the  subject  than  most  of 
his  countrymen,  is  rather  inclined  to  give  the  Zend  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  language  of  Darius  Hystaspes  and  the 
Persian  of  Firdousi  (Etudes  des  UmgueB  AsioHques,  p.  71).  It 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  to  pronounce  a  decision  npon  a 
question  with  regard  to  which  the  most  eminent  orientalists  have 
held  such  discordant  opinions.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
express  our  conviction  that  a  language  like  the  Zend  could  not 
possibly  have  been  invented.  As  far  as  its  vocabulary  and 
grammatical  structure  have  been  investigated,  it  tallies  exactly 
with  what  wp  know  of  the  old  Persian,  from  the  proper  names 
and  stray  words  mentioned  incidentally  by  the  classical  writers : 
all  these  words  show  that  the  Persian  must  have  been  very 
near  akin  to  the  Sanscrit;  and,  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (I.  139),  that  all  Persian  names  ended  in  a,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  inflections  of  the  language  were  more  complete 
even  than  the  Greek  or  Sanscrit  (see  Schlegel,  Indische  Bib- 
liothek,  IL  p.  308,  and  below.  Book  III.  §  242).  Now  the 
fragments  of  the  Zend  language  present  us  with  explanations  of 
many  of  these  old  names ;  its  structure  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Sanscrit ;  and  though  in  some  points  it  exhibits  a  more  modem 
type,  as  in  the  substitution  of  h  for  an  initial  «,  it  generally 
agrees  in  all  its  features  with  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family.  It  is  just  such  a  language  as  we  might 
expect  to  result  from  the  oldest  form  of  Low  Iranian  after  it 
had  been  infected  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Persian  idiom ; 
and  we  believe,  that,  though  miserably  corrupted  by  the  igno- 
rant Destours,  who  did  not  understand  the  books  for  which 
they  were  persecuted,  the  Vendidad  nevertheless  contains  the 
remnant  of  an  old  language  spoken  by  the  Persians  in  very 
early  times,  and  exhibiting  some  strongly-marked  features  of 
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the  Median  dialeot.  The  name  simply  means  ''H0I7  Book," 
or  "  Scripiore.^  In  this  language  the  letter  z  generally  appears 
like  the  Greek  ^,  as  the  representative  of  the  softened  guttural 
3.  Accordingly,  in  the  preface  to  the  Sanscrit  translation  of  the 
Ya^oa,  we  find  Ijism  Janda^  and  Pahalavi  Janda,  signifying 
'*  the  Zend  or  book  Ijisni/'  and  ^^  the  Pehlvi  book"  (see  Burnouf, 
Fof na,  p.  XVI.  note) ;  Zend  is  also  obviously  the  same  word  as 
the  Sanscrit  CKhandaay  a  common  name  for  the  VSd(M  or  scrip- 
ture of  the  Hindus  {Am.  CSsh,  p.  S59f  Colebrooke*}. 

87  We  now  come  to  the  Liatin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
trust  to  be  able  to  show,  that  the  former  is  entirely  referable  to 
the  Low-Ctorman  class,  whereas  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  the  latter  are  High  German.  That  the  Latin  is  the 
older  language  of  the  two  was  recognised  even  by  those  who 
wished  to  derive  Latin  from  Greek ;  for  they  sought  a  connexion 
between  the  Latin  as  it  stood  and  the  oldest  or  jEolian  dialect 
of  the  Greek.  The  fact  appears  still  more  clearly  from  the 
structure  of  the  language.  It  is  the  tendency  of  ail  languages 
built  upon  a  system  of  inflexions  to  lose  these  inflexions  and 
substitute  for  them  a  system  of  auxiliaries  and  particles.  Now 
the  Greek  shows  a  much  stronger  bias  to  this  than  the  Latin ; 
indeed  the  mere  use  of  the  definite  article  and  the  particle  ok 
in  Greek  would  be  sufiicient  to  decide  the  question  of  their  re- 
lative antiquity.  But  this  not  only  appears  from  the  gramma- 
tical structure,  but  may  be  established  from  the  words  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  a  law,  which  Grimm  has  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  German  dialects  and  the  old  classical  languages 
{Deutsche  Grammatik,  I.  p.  584),  and  which  has  been  extended 
to  the  Zend  and  Lithuanian  by  Bopp  ( VergUich,  Gramm.  p.  78), 
and  placed  in  a  very  striking  light  by  Mr  Winning  {Manual, 
p.  86).  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  in 
the  followiug  chapter,  we  shall  only  say  here,  that  according  to 
this  law  High  German  uses  tenises,  where  the  Gothia  has  medials, 
and  the  Suiscrit,  Latin,  and  Zend,  have  cupircUes ;  it  has  owpf- 
raiee  where  the  Gothic  has  tenuee,  and  the  last  three  languages 
medials ;  and  medials  where  there  are  (upirates  in  Gothic,  and 


*  See  Dr  Max  MuUer,  Briu  Asioe,  1847.  p.  330.    Hamaker,  Akad. 
Voorlez,  p.  219. 
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tenu€8  in  the  rest.  The  Zend  sometimes  corresponds  to  the 
Gothic ;  the  Lithuanian  agrees  entirely  with  the  Latin  and  San- 
scrit, except  that  it  has  no  aspirates.  The  Greek  sometimes 
agrees  with  the  Sanscrit,  Latin,  &c.,  at  other  times  with  the  old 
High  German  (Winning,  p.  40  foil.).  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Greek  and  High  German  have  prefixes  where  the  other  languages 
have  the  same  word  without  a  prefix  (Winning,  p.  35).  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  old  High  German  stands  lower  down  ia 
the  scale  of  these  languages  than  the  Sanscrit  and  Lithuanian. 
Therefore  the  Greek  must  have  at  least  an  important  element 
belonging  to  the  younger  or  High  German  dass  of  languages. 

88  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  all  that  tradition  has  told  us 
of  the  early  population  of  Greece.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  Pelasgians,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  spoke  a  language  which  was  not  Greek 
{Herod.  I.  57).  But  we  must  recollect  that  this  does  not  imply 
a  radical  difference  of  language.  People,  who,  like  the  andent 
Greeks,  never  learn  any  language  but  their  own,  grow  wonder- 
fully susceptible  of  the  slightest  differences  of  writmg  or  pro- 
nunciation. Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  expres- 
sions which  the  Greeks  used  in  speaking  of  the  different  dialects 
of  their  own  tongue.  It  is  well  known  that  the  different  petty 
tribes  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  mountains  and 
rivera  which  kept  them  separate,  used  to  speak  a  great  many 
varieties  of  the  same  language  even  in  the  age  of  history.  Now, 
in  mentioning  these  provincialisms,  an  Athenian  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  all  fpmvai*^  &nd  even  fiap^poi  {ptavalf;  so 
that  even  the  epithet  fiapfiap6<pwvo^  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  difference  of  idiom  is  great  or  striking,  but 
only  that  there  is  a  difference.  But,  what  is  of  most  importance 
with  regard  to  the  Pelasgian  languages,  it  appears  that  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Pelasgians,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  radical  difference  between  Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  led, 
then,  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Pelasgians  were  dmply  an  old 


*  See  Plato,  Phoedo,  p.  62  A.  Protagor.  p.  346  D. 
t  Protagor.  p.  341c:  art  Aea-fiios  av  Koi  h  ^oivfj  pap^ap^r€$pafjLfjJvos. 
Aceording  to  Pindar  (/«tAm.  Y.  [YI.],  24),  irdklyykmo-aos  is  a  stronger  term 
than  Pap^pos, 
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or  Low  Iraniaa  tribe  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  If  it  were  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Low  Iranian,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
select  the  Sclayonian.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  understood,  that  in 
calling  the  common  element  of  Latin  and  Greek  a  Sclavonic 
language,  we  mean  only  that  as  the  Sclaronians,  the  children  of 
the  Sauromat®*,  and  the  most  widely-extended  branch  of  the 
Low  Iranian  family,  may  be  traced  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Greece  and  Italy;  as  there  are  singular  coincidences 
between  Latin  and  the  oldest  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  even 
the  modem  Sclayonian  languages  on  the  other;  and  as  the  Greek 
traditions  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regionsj*,  we  may  safely 
call  the  Pelasgians  by  a  name  which,  though  now  restricted, 
properly  describes  all  those  Low  Iranian  tribes  that  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking. 
We  do  not  exclude  the  claims  of  the  Goths  (or  Getse),  Scy  th]ans|, 
or  Thracians,  but  we  consider  all  these  tribes  as  more  or  less 
affected  by  admixture  or  contact  with  members  of  the  Sclayonian 
stock.  The  names  of  the  Massa-Get»,  Mceso-Goths,  and  My- 
sians,  are  only  yarious  corruptions  of  one  and  the  same  originiBd 
designation.  Now  it  appears  probable  that  the  Sclayonians  in- 
habited Mysia  from  the  yery  earliest  times.  We  are  told  by 
Nestor,  the  oldest  historian  of  Russia,  that  the  ancient  Sclayo- 
nians were  driyen  out  of  Moesia  and  Fannonia  by  the  Bulgarians : 
he  is  perhaps  wrong  in  placing  this  eyent  so  late  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  his  testimony  is  valuable 


*  See  Bockh,  Corpus  Inacript.  11.  p.  83 :  8awromaU»^  Slavorum  haud 
dubie  parentea  (above  p.  120). 

t  Diodorufl  Sic.  (II.  47,  p.  198,  Dlndorf) :  tx^w  d*  rovs  ^Yntpfiopcovg 
Idioy  Tipa  dioXeieroy  Koi  irp6s  roxfs  *'£XXi;vaf  olKfiorara  duucwia-Bat  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p.  226:  W  d€  rif  rfjv  <f>o>vriP  dca/SoXXct  tSv  pappapiov,  "  c/iol  de," 
ifnfalv  6  ^Apaxapcift  "  nayr€s  "EXktfvts  a-KuSiCovo-t." 

I  When  we  identify  the  SclaTODians  with  the  Scythians,  we  are  speak- 
ing  only  of  those  Scythians  who  were  immediately  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  were  therefore  Sauromatse  or  Sclayonians.  The  original  Scythians, 
who  were  no  doubt  of  the  Mongolian  race  (Niebuhr,  Kl,  Schr,  p.  361), 
were  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Getse  and  Sauromatse,  that  is,  by  the 
Low  Iranians,  just  as  the  old  Mongolian  population  of  India  were  subdued 
by  the  Hindus :  and  it  is  these  Sclayonians  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  so 
much  intercourse ;  see  below  §  99. 

K 
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as  a  tradition  of  the  fact,  that  the  Mcesians,  and  therefore  of 
coarse  the  Asiatic  Mysians,  belonged  to  the  Sclavonian  stock.  If, 
howeyer,  the  old  Mjsians  and  Sclavonians  were  the  same  people, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Pelasgians  were  also  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia  were  evidently  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  race*,  and  the  Pelasgian  traditions  of  Rome  all  point  to 
that  country.  The  argument  from  the  agreement  of  even  modern 
Sclavonic  with  Latin  and  the  oldest  element  of  Greek,  is  still 
more  conclusive.  The  resemblance  of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin 
is  so  striking  that  a  modern  traveller  has  not  hesitated  to  assert, 
that  the  founders  of  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  language  j*.  It  is 
only  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Greek  language  that 
we  can  find  the  same  coincidences,  and  then  they  are  sufficiently 
striking.  Professor  Dankovsky,  of  Posen,  has  shown  this,  in  a 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  way,  it  is  true,  by  an  interlinear  ap- 
proximate translation  of  Homer  into  modern  Sclavonic  (,  and  a 
more  extensive  and  formal  comparison  of  Russian  and  Greek  has 
been  instituted  by  Constantini§.  There  are,  indeed,  some  archa- 
isms in  Greek  which  are  hardly  explicable,  otherwise  than  by  a 
comparison  with  Sclavonic  and  the  oldest  Low  German.  We 
allude  to  the  arbitrary  insertion  of  t  in  some  words  in  Gothic, 
Sclavonic,  and  the  Boeotian  and  Thessalian  varieties  of  the  JEo* 
lian  or  oldest  dialect  of  Greek. 

The  resemblance  of  Sclavonian  to  Latin  and  the  oldest  ele- 
ment of  Greek  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  dissimilarity,  in 
certain  points,  to  the  Greek  of  the  classical  ages.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  article  in  the  Latin  and  Russian, 
although  this  part  of  speech  has  generally  become  indispensable 


*  Niebohr,  Hkt,  of  Rome,  L  p.  33. 

f  Italy  and  its  inhabitants :  an  Account  of  a  Tour  in  that  Country,  in 
1816  and  1817,  by  J.  A.  Galiflfe,  of  Geneva.  Vol.  I.  p.  366,  foil.  The  con- 
yictions  of  this  author  on  the  identity  of  Russian  and  Latin  are  yaluable, 
not  because  he  is,  but  because  he  is  not,  a  philologer.  Mr  QalifTe  had  no 
ethnographical  theory  to  maintain,  but,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  two  languages,  could  not  help  recognizing  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  them. 

i  Homerus  Slavtcis  dialeetis  cognata  lingua  scripsit :  ex  ipsitu  Homeri 
Carmine  ostendit  Gregorius  Dankovsky.    Vindob.  1829. 

f  AoKifiiov  irtpi  rfis  irkrfa-KardTtjs  ovyycveiW  t^s  iXa^vo-Faa'atKrjs  yX«<r- 
arjs  irp6s  rrjp  'EXKriviiaiv,   h  n€Tpovir6K€i.     1828. 
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to  those  languages  which  have  obtained  a  full  literary  develope- 
ment»  and  is  especiallj  prominent  in  the  Oreek.  This  is  the 
more  singular  as  the  Russians  have  never  used  the  Roman  law 
or  ritual,  or,  in  fact,  brought  themselves  into  any  immediate 
contact  with  the  Latin  language,  whereas  the  forms  of  the 
Oreek  church  have  been  long  established  in  Russia  (Winning, 
p.  121).  With  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  case-endings  in 
the  Sclavonic  declension,  in  which  particular  this  branch  diiSers 
entirely  from  the  other  members  of  the  family,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  some  good  remarks  by  Bopp  (VergL  Gramm. 
Vcrr.  II.  Abth.  p.  iv.  foil.). 

89  It  appears  then,  that  the  oommon  or  Pelasgian  element 
ef  Greek  and  Latin  was  allied  to  the  Sdavonian,  or  Low  Iranian 
branch  of  the  Indo*Germanic  family.  The  additional  or  Hel- 
lenic element  of  the  Greek,  which  afterwards  pervaded  the 
whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  character  to  its 
entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  Asia 
Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  North-east  of  Greece.  For  reasons,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  we  beUeve  that  this  new  element 
was  High  Iranian  or  Persian.  A  question  might  be  raised, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  High  Celtic  or  Welsh,  or  to  the 
High  German,  which  both  seem  to  have  entered  Europe  from 
the  same  quarter.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
great  plausibility.  Our  own  opinion,  drawn  purely  from  philo- 
logical and  geographical  considerations,  is,  that  the  first  popu- 
lation of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was  Erse  or  Low  Celtic.  After 
them  came  the  Sclavonian  element  in  each  country,  and  then 
a  Lithuanian  or  Gothic  element  was  superadded  in  Italy  (see 
Varronian.  p.  42.  sqq.),  and  a  Persian,  High  German,  High 
Celtic,  or  to  speak  generally,  High  Iranian,  in  Greece.  We 
think  the  only  difference  between  the  Webh  or  High  Celts, 
and  the  High  Germans  was,  that  the  Welsh  pushed  farther 
towards  the  West  and  lost  much  of  the  German  type  by 
mixing  with  the  uncivilized  and  unadulterated  Erse  tribes  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Europe.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
any  predse  solution  of  all  these  ethnographical  difficulties,  but 
as  much  as  we  have  stated  seems  to  be  sound  in  theory. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  of  the  numerous  early  tribes 
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mentioiied  by  the  Greek  historians  ^as  Celtic,  which  Sclayonian, 
and  which  High  German*:  bat  we  may  yenture  to  affirm  the 
general  fact,  that  there  was  first  a  Celtic,  then  a  Sclayonian, 
dement:  and  that  the  original  language,  in  which  the  Scla- 
yonian  preponderated,  was  subsequently  infected  and  peryaded 
by  a  High  German  dialect,  to  which  the  Greek  language  owes 
the  most  remarkable  points  in  its  wonderful  structure. 

90  The  striking  similarity  between  High  German  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  modern  Persian  on  the  other, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  infancy  of  comparatiye  philology  f.  The 
resemblance  which  Greek  bore  to  the  Persian  in  particular  must 
haye  been  much  greater  formerly ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a 
Greek  could  learn  Persian  without  any  difficulty;  Democedes 
makes  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  has  been  long  at 
Susa;];,  and  Themistocles,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  neyer  learned 
a  foreign  tongue  in  his  life,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the 
language  within  a  year^. 

91  With  the  Teutonic  race  the  ancient  Greeks  had  many 
points  in  common.  The  same  loye  of  freedom,  the  same  martial 
qualities,  the  same  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  small  independent  states,  and  the  same  preyalence  of 
federalism,  characterizes  both  of  these  races.  The  Germans  and 
the  Greeks  alone  haye  been  distinguished  among  Europeans  by 
a  fearlessness  and  subtiety  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Colonial 
enterprise  is  a  feature  which  marked  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  it 
is  so  conspicuous  in  the  modem  Germans  that  the  whole  world 
is  filled  with  scattered  members  of  one  family.     £yen  in  their 


*  We  might  guess  that  the  Arcadians  were  Celtic,  and,  as  we  haye  said, 
the  Pelasgians  were  Sclavonic,  and  the  Hellenes  High  German;  but  to  what 
class  the  Leleges,  Cauoones,  &c.  are  to  be  referred  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 

t  See  above  $  33. 

X  Herod.  HI.  130. 

$  Plutarch.  ThemistocL  XXIX. :  iviavrov  alnj^fi^vos  Koi  lijv  Htpclda 
yKSrrav  diroxptovras  (Kfia6i»v.  Gomel.  Nepos  Surely  exaggerates  when  he 
says :  ille  omne  illtid  tempua  (annum)  litteris  sermonique  Persarum  dedttf 
quibua  cuieo  erudUm  est,  ut  multo  eommodiw  diccOur  apud  regem  verba 
fedsse,  quam  hi  poterant,  qui  in  Perside  erant  nati,  Thocydides  says 
merely:  ttjs  Ufpaidos  y\wr<nis  ttra  i/dvporo  KaT€w6fi<rt  (I.  138). 
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literary  tendencies  we  obserre  the  same  agreement.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  an  eminent  philologer*,  that  "  the  drama,  or  the 
combination  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements,  and  the  complete 
representation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  destiny  in  political 
society,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Semite.  It  is  exclusively  the 
creation  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  feebly  imitated  by  the  Roman, 
reproduced  with  originality  by  the  Germanic  race.  Nor  is 
Iranian  India  entirely  wanting  in  this  last  of  the  three  species 
of  poetical  composition."  If  we  turn  to  the  languages  themselves, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  only  the  Greek  and  the  German  which 
have  combined  a  perfectly  refined  syntax  with  an  etymological 
structure  more  or  less  complete,  and  a  living  power  of  derivation 
and  composition.  And  even  in  the  details  of  articulation  we 
observe  striking  coincidences.  The  evanescence  of  n  and  s  is 
particularly  observable  in  German  and  Greek ;  and  the  Dorian 
or  peculiarly  Hellenic  Greek  especially  affects  the  final  r,  which 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  new  High  German  f.  But  per- 
haps the  most  decisive  correspondence  of  articulation  is  found 
in  the  consistent  repudiation  by  both  languages  of  all  the  soft 
palatal  sounds  suggested  by  the  Sclavonic  and  Pelasgian  idioms, 
with  which  the  Greek  and  German  languages  were  thrown  into 
contact  at  a  very  early  period. 

92  These  resemblances  are  still  farther  confirmed  by  the 
appellations  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Germans  equally  delighted. 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  titles  Mann,  Herr-mann,  Ger- 
mann,  adopted  by  the  eastern  Teutons,  indicated  a  predominance 
of  the  manly  character,  or  that  this  race  adopted  a  name  par- 
ticularly significant  of  their  warlike  temper.  The  same  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ''EWtjvi.  Another  special  defflgnation 
of  the  Eastern  or  High  Germans  is  Thur-ing^  which  signifies 
"highlander"  or  "mountaineer."  We  have  found  it  combined 
with  the  former  appellation  in  the  name  of  the  Her-mun~dur% : 
and  it  appears  by  itself  in  the  words  Tyr-ol,  Taur-tis,  Duro- 


*  Bunsen,  Report  to  the  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1847,  p.  270. 

t  See  the  instances  in  Matthiie's  Gr.  Or.  p.  46.  Ahrens  de  didleeto 
Doricoy  p.  71  sqq. 

X  ^EXXiyi/cff,  "the  warriors;"  comp.  the  name  of  their  god  'AweXXwir; 
MuUer,  D<yr.  IL  6.  $  6. 
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.  Zhr-seif  and  Taur-ini.  Now  this  name  again  ia  a  dis- 
tinctire  title  of  the  genuine  northern  Greeks,  as  opposed  to 
the  Pelasgians:  for  the  Awp-iel^  or  ^<  highlanders"  are  repre- 
sented as  descended  from  Awpo9  the  son  of  "EXXtiv^  as  well 
as  then-  brethren  the  AloXtt?  or  "mixed  men,"  and  the'^Iwi^e^ 
or  "  coast*men/'  We  can  trace  back  this  correspondence  of  eth- 
nical nomenclature  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Greek  and  Ger- 
man race  in  Asia.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  the 
highest  mountain-land  of  Epiros,  we  recognize  in  the  Fpal-ot 
or  rpai'Kol^  about  Dodona  the  element  ger-  of  the  word  Ger^ 
mann;  and  in  the  Op(^-K€t  to  the  west  we  haTO  again  the 
element  Tor  or  Dor.  It  has  been'  already  mentioned  that  the 
rep-iidvioi  were  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Persians.  We  find  the 
other  element  in  the  proper  name  Daritts  or  Darayaumsh,  And 
we  may,  with  a  fair  amount  of  probability,  maintain  that  the 
stream  of  High  German  or  Greek  emigration  entered  Europe 
by  way  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  its  course  may  still  be  traced 
through  the  dry  bed  of  obsolete  proper  names  and  shadowy 
tradition.  Thus,  to  begin  with  the  Hellespont,  where  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe  are  divided  by  a  narrow  strait,  we  find  the 
well-known  name  of  Tpola,  in  which  the  element  Tor  is  still 
conspicuous,  and  in  connexion  with  the  same  region  we  hare  the 
hero  Dar-dantis.  Then  again  the  Teutonic  name  appears  in 
Teuta-mus,  Teuthras,  and  the  like.  And  Priamus  and  Paris, 
whose  common  name  is  best  explained  from  the  Persian,  appear 
as  the  leaders  of  a  confederacy  which  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  gare  a  hand  to  the  western  borderers 
of  Irfin.  "Priamus,''  says  a  modern  philologerf,  "is  simply  a 
vassal  of  the  Assyrian  Ring  Teutamus,  who  sends  him  a  body 
of  auxiliary  troops  out  of  the  heart  of  Persia."  The  evidence 
for  this  chain  of  ethnographic  connexions  is  necessarily  of  a  cumu- 
lative nature.  Language,  tradition,  history,  mythology,  and, 
as  far  as  this  is  applicable,  those  features  in  descriptive  geo- 
graphy which  influence  the  spread  of  population,  enable  us  to 
trace  the  GrsBco-German  race  from  the  mountains  of  Earmania 
and  Kurdistan  through  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  and  across  the 


*  See  Niebuhr,  H,  R.  I.  note  162,  p.  65.  Tr. 
t  Hamaker,  Akademische  Voorlezwgm,  p.  14. 
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Hellespont  into  Thrace  and  lUyria.  Nor  do  we  stop  here :  for 
we  may  see  how>  in  a  strong  but  narrow  stream  *,  this  warrior- 
band  forced  its  way  through  the  Sclavonian  and  Low  German 
tribes  into  the  mardi-Iand  of  Vienna^  and  from  thence  gradually 
expanded  itself  along  the  Danube  until  it  had  peopled  or  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  central  plateau. 

93  There  are  two  ancient  names  of  constant  occurrence, 
which  seem  to  mx  themselves  up  with  the  traditions  from 
which  we  deriye  the  theory  respecting  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Helleno-Teutones.  We  refer  to  the  Scythians  and 
Pelasgi.  It  appears  to  us  certain  that  the  Pelasgians  were  the 
great  southern  branch  of  the  Sclavonian  stock,  which,  starting 
from  Ehorassan  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  chronology,  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Sarmatia,  and  eventually  furnished  a 
large  substratum  of  population  to  Thrace,  lUyria,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  It  is  also  pretty  clear  ih&i  these  Pelasgi  reorossed  into 
Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  and  colonized  the  Western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  long  before  the 
Helleno-Teutones  appeared  on  the  stage.  We  conceive  that  the 
Scythians,  properly  known  under  this  name,  were  the  great 
Low  German  tribe  of  GetoB,  Gutha,  or  Goths.  The  prefix  de- 
notes that  they  were  Asor Goths ^  or  points  to  their  Asiatic  origin; 
and  we  conclude  that  they  were  id^itical  with  the  Sacaef, 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  other  great  subdivision  of  the  low 
German  family — the  Saxons.  We  trace  them  to  an  ori- 
ginal settlement  a  little  to  the  East  of  the  Sclavonian  or  Sar- 
matian  Pelasgi,  namely,  to  Bokkara,  or  Hindu-kuh;  and  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  branch  of  the  Iranian 


*  The  syBtematic  and  military  form  which  characterized  the  emigra- 
tioDS  of  the  High  German  and  High  Celtic  tribes,  may  be  seen  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  movements  of  the  Teutonic  and  Cimbrian  tribes 
conquered  by  Marius  little  more  than  100  years  B.C. 

t  The  term  Socob  was  used  by  the  Persians  to  include  all  the  Scy- 
thians :  ol  yap  H^paat  irdvras  tovs  ^tcCBas  Kaktovai  Iokcu  (Herod.  Vll.  64), 
and  similarly  Greece  in  general  was  the  land  of  the  lonians  Cla6vo>y  77, 
JEsch,  Pers.  182).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indians  also  included  under 
the  same  names  oi  8ac<»  and  lavani  all  the  nations  living  to  the  north  and 
west  of  their  neighbours  the  Paidain  or  Penioms,  See  Bdrndtfana,  Lib.  I. 
c.  64,  9I.  20.  and  Schlegel's  note  on  his  Latin  version,  p.  168. 
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race  which  invaded  the  Panjab  and  Hindostan,  and  established 
there  the  Sanscrit  language  and  the  Brahminical  religion.  In 
Europe  we  find  the  GetaB  or  Scythae  occupying  the  lower 
Danube,  and  stretching  in  a  North-westerly  direction  to  the 
Baltic  and  German  ocean.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  distinguish 
between  the  Getas  and  the  Helleno-Teutones.  But  we  haye 
to  guard  ourselyes  against  the  risk  of  ragueness  in  regard 
to  other  tribes,  which  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  yery 
lax  and  general  manner  in  which  the  ancients  employed  the 
name  Scythian.  It  is  made  to  include  all  the  tribes  to  the 
North  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  and  may  therefore  point  to 
branches  of  the  Turanian,  Celtic,  and  Sclayonian  stocks,  as  well 
as  to  the  Low  Germans,  whom  it  strictly  and  appropriately  in- 
dicates. We  ought  therefore  to  adopt  a  classification  which 
would  distinguish  between  the  Scythians  properly  so  called, 
namely,  the  Getsa  and  Sacas,  whom  we  may  term  the  Teutono- 
Scythians ;  and  the  pseudo*Scythians,  L  e.  (i)  the  Mongols  or 
Turano-Seythians  ;  («)  the  Cimmerii  or  Celto-Scythians ;  and 
(3)  the  SauromatoB  or  Slavo-Scythians,  In  the  great  country 
of  Thrace  we  must  admit  the  presence  of  both  GetaB  and  Sar- 
matae;  and  as  the  name  Qp^  inyolves  the  root  Tor  or  Dor^  we 
must  also  recognise  an  admixture  of  the  Helleno-Teutones.  In 
fact,  in  all  countries,  which  have  been  the  highway  of  migration, 
we  must  expect  that  ethnical  elements  will  be  Aised  together 
in  an  entanglement  which  no  modern  knowledge  can  be  expected 
to  unrayel. 

94  Although  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
ethnical  affinities  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  old  High  Germans, 
we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas 
owed  their  early  civilization  and  some  very  peculiar  features  of 
their  literary  culture  to  a  source  with  which  the  Teutonic  races 
had  no  connexion  except  through  a  Greek  medium.  While  the 
Indo-Germanic  tribes  were  spreading  to  the  Ganges  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  on  the  other,  the  Syro- 
Arabian  or  Semitic  family  was  gradually  diffusing  the  primitive 
civilization  of  our  race  from  the  river-lands  of  Mesopotiunia  and 
Egypt  along  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  name  of  Phoenicians  they  were  the  earliest  navigators 
and  colonists  of  that  great  inland  sea.     In  some  of  the  islands 
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they  constitnted  the  largest  part  of  the  population.  But  everj 
where  they  communicated  the  cognate  arts  of  architecture  and 
writing,  and  imparted  not  a  few  of  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical dogmas  which  form  the  basis  of  European  mythology. 
Indeed,  when,  at  a  later  period,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  sought 
instruction  from  the  fountidn-head  of  Asiatic  wisdom,  they  did 
but  confirm  the  belief  which  was  floating  yaguely  on  the  surface 
of  Hellenic  tradition.  The  influences  of  Phoenician  culture  must, 
howeyer,  be  traced  back  to  a  time  when  the  Thuringian  Greeks 
had  not  begun  to  descend  upon  Thessaly  and  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula,  and  when  the  Sclavonian  Pelstsgians  were  still  the 
ruling  caste.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  and  on  the  West  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians first  taught  the  Thraco-Pelasgians  those  arts  which  made 
the  tower-builders  of  Argos  and  Italy  look  back  to  Lydia  with 
mysterious  reverence,  or  which  the  Greeks  themselves  subse- 
quently derived  from  the  Southern  Islands  of  their  narrow  sea. 

95  We  are  not  however  to  suppose  with  Dr  Roth*,  who 
has  ably  advocated  the  clfums  of  the  Phoenicians  to  a  large 
share  in  the  early  cultivation  of  Greece,  that  the  name  IlcXacr- 
yos  is  therefore  of  Phoenician  origin.  He  maintains  that  this 
word  is  merely  another  form  of  the  designation  of  the  PhiliS" 
tines,  namely,  ^ifttt^S  P,liskti;  and  that,  as  this  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  iltb^S,  P,lesheth,  the  last  letter  of  which  is  a  servile* 
the  original  form  of  the  ethnical  name  must  have  been  *^S, 
Pfldshi,  **the  wanderer,"  which  is  analogous  to  the  iEthiopic 
falasi,  "  peregrinator."  Consequently,  the  JTarf ,  Krethi,  Plethi, 
and  PJAshiy  were  synonymous  names  for  the  Phoenician  rovers 
who  colonized  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  to  omit 
all  strictures  on  the  details  of  this  etymology,  which  is  faulty  in 
itself,  we  remark  that,  with  the  fullest  admission  of  the  many 
contacts  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Pelasgians,  we  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  the  name  given  to  the  foreigners  by  the 
Greeks,  who  spoke  about  them,  would  more  probably  be  a  term 
significant  in  their  own  language,  than  a  foreign  word  which 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  those  who  used  it.     Besides,  this  ety- 


*  Qe9chichte  unserer  abendldndiscTien  PhUosophie  (Mannheim,  1846), 
notes  26,  28. 
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mologj  does  not  explain  the  cognate  term  TleXoyf/,  which  is 
BynonymooB  with  UeXaayo^^  and  points  to  an  emigration  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Argolis,  indisputably  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Phcenidan  civilization.  All  nouns  pending  in  -oyj/  refer  to 
the  colour  or  shape  of  a  substance,  in  fact,  to  that  which  most 
strikes  the  eye  in  its  outward  appearance.  JJeXoyf/  is  therefore 
like  Aidioylfi  an  epithet  descriptiTe  of  the  complexion*.  We 
have  shown  elsewhere  that  it  signifies  *'  swarthy  of  tayce"  and 
that  UeXraaycs  means  ''the  swarthy  Asgian,  or  '^ Asiatic f." 


*  Although  no  one  will  deny  this  position  in  the  case  of  KlBi-ft^y  atO- 
o^,  and  o2iM>^,  it  is  not  thought  so  obYious  that  the  same  mode  of  interpre- 
tation applies  to  ^y-o^,  M<ip-o^,  v&p-c^  and  artpro^,  Heschyius  renders 
^wo^,  naw  ct^xo^f  Xa/iirp^f  dio^oyiyc.  As  the  word  is  an  epithet  of  x(iXic<$r, 
olfpay^f  and  irvp6s,  it  can  only  imply  a  bright,  yellow,  golden  colour,  and 
the  word  must  be  the  Hellenized  form  of  the  original  jan-ops  or  duxy-o^, 
referring  to  the  light  of  day.  N«Dp-o^  is  also  an  epithet  of  x^i^^^>  and  is 
considered  by  Plutarch,  who  makes  some  bad  Jokes  on  the  subject,  as 
equivalent  to  Xafiirp6s  and  dunryi^s  (Conviv.  DigptU.  659.  D.  692.  F,  =  in.  689, 
847.  Wyttenb.).  We  believe  that  the  root  vop-  is  singly  pifp-  with  the  usual 
change  of  weight,  (Or.  Or,  22),  and  that  the  latter,  found  in  Ni^pr vr,  177^1- 
rof,  implies  a  perpetually  floating  motion,  as  of  waves  or  leaves,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  the  flashing  and  flickering  iarpamj  of  polished 
metal.  We  have  the  same  combination  of  meanings  in  the  Latin  micare 
and  coruscare :  see  Doderlein,  Etym.  u.  8yn.  n.  79  sqq.  It  has  generally 
been  thought  tiiat  fifp-o^t  refers  to  speech,  and  means  '^having  an  articulate 
utterance."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  in  this  compound  the 
root  flap'  of  jiap-fiaipm  pap-fiapos,  fiop6tif  **  bright,"  **  shining ;"  and  we 
think,  that,  as  an  epithet  of  men,  it  implies  a  Jair  as  opposed  to  a  dark 
complexion :  so  that  the  Mcpoircf  (of  Cos  and  elsewhere)  were  opposed  to 
the  ncXoircff.  According  to  the  uaual  interpretation  of  trnp-o^  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  ^¥0^  and  va>po^  (cf.  Soph.  AfUig.  1114.  Eurip.  Phoents.  235,  o. 
fichol.) :  BO  that  it  will  be  connected  with  vrtpomi^  darpamf,  and  ultimately 
with  aanfp,  d-artp^os,  Lobeck,  prffi£a-iK6y,  p.  41,  says :  "mpoylr  arbitror  a 
(jTc/KD  sive  <rrp€o»  ductmn  cum  significatione  torti  et  volubilis ;  certe  artpa^ 
Xtyyvf  apud  Sophoclem  nihil  differt  a  Xtyvtrr  arpSpikos  in  DosiadsB  Ara  I.  v. 
6,  quod  epitheton  pluribus  verbis  explanat  Apollonius  L  438:  \iy^ 
7rop(tnfp€€U9  ikitosaaw  dta-aovaa  id  est  gyroM  agtnSf  werbelnder  Romch^  curling 
smoke)."  If  so,  (Frcpo^  is  a  synonym  of  <eaXav/»o^  -  xpdipo^ ;  Doderlein, 
Etym.  tt.  Syn.  L  p.  21. 

t  Vcurroniommy  p.  24.  Kenrick,  PhU,  Mm.  U.  353.  We  may  add  that 
n-cXoc  is  translated  vTr^ffxuos  in  a  gloss  on  a  Fragment  of  Sophocles,  122 
Dind. :  kvv6s  iriXrfs  re  fuftcddos  P069  pwov.  It  is  somewhat  comical  that 
with  these  evidences  in  favour  of  an  appellation  significant  of  a  dark  and 
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The  last  part  of  this  name  is  clearl  j  connected  with  the  ethnical 
designation  T^^tcfM,  'hashk^naZf  "  Ascanius/'  which  the  book  of 
Genesis  assigns  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Gomer ;  and  as  we  find 
the  Anglians  by  the  side  of  the  English^  (pronounced  Ing-lish) 
and  Ing-cevones,  so  we  may  recognize  this  name  in  the  Frankish 
Isc-^xvcnea  (abore  p.  Ill  note,  and  p.  114  note).  But  there 
is  not  the  same  objection  to  a  Semitic  etymology  for  the  name 
of  the  TelchineSy  who  introduced  the  useful  arts  among  the 
Cretans,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  and  who  gaye  to  the  city 
of  Sicyon  one  of  its  most  ancient  names;  and  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  accept  Dr  Roth's  suggestion  that  TeUchiny  the  son 
of  Europe,  was  another  form  of  Tubalrqain,  and  that  the 
same  word  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Tibareni  or  Ckafybes. 
Consequently,  the  Tel-ehinea  were  merely  the  "copper-smelt- 
ers;'' and  though  the  name  of  the  Dak-tyli  is  formally  gredzed, 
we  can  with  him  recognise  in  this  a  Semitic  compound  con- 
taming  the  same  root  bT\  or  ^,  and  signifying  the  "  oopper- 


Bwoiihy  hue,  Dr  Hitzig  should  hare  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgi 
owed  these  names  to  their  fair  and  white  complexion.  He  says  (Urge- 
sehichte  u.  Myfthologie  der  PhUistder,  p.  44):  "I  consider  ^reXacrydr  identical 
with  the  Sanscrit  word  vcUaksha  or  bcUaksha,*  white,*  ^  This  etymology 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  need  refutation.  Its  intrinsic  improbability  is  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  its  reception.  Dr  Elarl  Meyer  proposes  a  Celtic 
etymology.  He  says  {Oel,  Anzeig.  cL  hayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss,  1843.  p. 
709) :  ^  I  refer  this  name  Il€\aay6t,  with  perfect  certainty,  to  the  Celto- 
Sansciit  (also  Hebrew)  root  beh,  'high,'  *  proud,'  S.  balhj  valh  ('eximium 
esse,  excellereO  Cymr.  halch,  gwalch,  Irish  holach,  halcj  a  deriyation  which, 
besides  its  obrious  propriety  as  expressing  the  race  of  Kiobe,  is  rendered 
more  probable  because  by  its  double  reference  in  Celtic  to  bodily  and 
mental  eleration,  especially  the  flight  of  birds — Cymric  gw<doh  *  soaring,' 
oar  'EaUce' — ^it  gives  a  natural  explanation  of  the  assumed  connexion 
between  UtXaayos  and  wtXapyol"  Wo  are  quite  unable  to  adopt  this 
ingenious  suggestion,  and  not  only  adhere  to  the  deriyation,  which  con- 
nects the  IlfXcuryol  with  the  ElcXoirfr,  but  also  recognise  a  confirmation 
of  this  ^ew  respecting  the  first  syllable  in  the  word  ir(\apy6s.  Dr  Hitzig's 
objection  (p.  46)  that  7rt\-apy6t  could  not  signify  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
distinct  colours  in  the  plumage,  but  must  signify  a  blackish  white,  i.  e. 
**  grey,"  dees  not  appear  to  us  at  all  valid.  The  main  colour  of  the  bird  is 
white^  which  seems  to  be  superinduced  upon  a  lower  coat  of  black,  so  that 
ntXapY^s  "the  black  but  whitened  bird"  is  quite  analogous  to  vvyapyof,  "the 
white-backed  eagle,"  which  ^schylus,  Ag,  114,  describes  thus  in  opposition 
to  an  eagle  entirely  black :  olmpmy  /Sao-iXcvp,  6  K€\aiv6s  B  r  t^ovrtp  dpyds. 
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miners/'  So  that  the  two  names  occur  in  a  very  natural  juxta- 
position. We  think  there  are  also  good  grounds  for  a  belief 
in  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  names  of  the  Cares,  Cretes, 
Flethi,  Idsdi  and  Corybantes,  names  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  FhoBnician  traffick  with  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Cretan  and  Phoanidan  legends  are 
usually  commutable. 

96  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  old  or  Pelasglan 
and  the  classical  or  Hellenic  language,  must  have  been  the  same 
in  kind  with  that  which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  the  whole 
Indo-Germanic  family  into  two  great  branches ;  and  in  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  forms  our  problem  is,  from  the 
given  Oreek,  to  reproduce  the  Pelasgian,  word, — ^to  pass  from  a 
language,  which  in  its  known  state  gravitates  towards  the  High 
German  or  Persian,  to  one  which  was  entirely  Low  Iranian  in 
its  structure.  Although  we  shall  be  careful  to  point  out  in  the 
following  pages  the  peculiarities  which  distmguish  the  Greek 
words,  as  we  have  them,  from  their  original  type,  as  it  may  be 
restored  from  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  languages  of  the  family, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  state  here,  briefly  and  generally,  what 
are  the  laws  regulating  the  use  of  the  consonants  in  the  Hellenic 
idiom,  as  contrasted  with  what  we  can  infer  with  respect  to  the 
Pelasgian  or  older  state  of  this  language.  The  Hellenic  or 
classical  Greek  tolerates  only  four  consonants  at  the  end  of 
words, — x-,  V,  p,  s.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  termination  of 
two  words  only — ovk,  and  €k  ;  in  the  former  it  is  a  mutilation  of 
K€9  in  the  latter  of  kis.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  ovk  never 
occurs  before  a  consonant,  and  ex  never  before  a  vowel.  Of  the 
other  three  consonants  which  may  be  finals,  v  is  often  a  repre- 
sentative of  s>  as  in  TvirTOfxev.  Moreover,  when  s  is  the  final 
letter  it  must  not  be  preceded  by  a  dental  or  a  liquid.  An 
analysis  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  comparison  with  other 
members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  assure  us  that  in  the 
more  perfect  form  of  the  inflexions  these  rules  could  not  come 
into  application:  for  in  the  old  language  no  consonant  would 
ever  be  required  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  before  another 
consonant,  because  no  consonant  is  ever  articulated  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  a  language  without  a  vowel  following  it  With  a 
liquid,  as  we  shall  see,  the  case  is  somewhat  different :  the  arti- 
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liing  vowel  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  it ;  and  this 
the  reason  why  the  only  three  consonants  in  common  use  as 
ab  are  Uquids.  The  Greek  language  first  cast  away  its  final 
iwels,  and  then  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  yielded  to  the  laws 
f  euphony.  Besides  these  rules  touching  the  final  consonants, 
Jiere  are  also  others  respecting  initial  consonants,  and  those  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  which  are  just  as  distinctive  of  Hellenism 
as  the  others.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  appearances 
is  the  tendency  to  reject  the  diganmia  or  aspirated  labial,  whether 
at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  This  sound  has 
completely  vanished  from  the  Oreek  with  which  we  are  most 
conversant,  though  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  Homer.  The  uf-sound  seems  frequently  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ante-Hellenic  language  preceded  by  £,  ir,  a,  r. 
In  these  cases  either  the  first  letter  has  been  dropped,  and  the 
w  somewhat  modified,  as  in  (plv  from  aKplv ;  or  what  is  more 
common,  the  w  has  been  omitted,  as  in  je  for  ji/e.  In  Hellenic 
the  initial  a  is  almost  always  changed  into  A,  a  principle  also 
observed  in  Zend  as  compared  with  Sanscrit,  and  in  Welsh  as 
compared  with  Erse :  similarly  j  is  either  changed  into  ^  or 
hf  vocalized  into  i,  or  assimilated,  and  this  also  takes  place  in 
Zend  as  compared  with  Sanscrit :  in  Sclavonic  the  j  appears 
under  the  form  sch,  which,  we  shall  see,  is  a  step  towards  z; 
though  still  a  step  from  it.  Finally,  the  following  combinations 
of  consonants  cannot  take  place  in  the  Hellenic  language — 
/ip,  mX)  fi^f  ^K  P^  I  bu^  wherever  they  appeared  in  the  older 
language  we  have  /u/3p  or  /3p,  fifiX  or  (iX,  fiv  and  XX.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  these  prohibitions  against  the  use  of 
certain  consonants  and  combinations  of  consonants  interfered 
materially  with  the  discrimination  of  the  root  and  termination, 
and,  by  ruining  the  inflexions,  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  Greek  syntax,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  article  and  of  the  prepositions. 

97  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  old  Pelasgian  or 
Slavo-Phoenician  language  of  the  South  was  affected  by  the 
Hellenic  or  Teutono-Persic  language  of  the  North,  constitute  the 
differences  of  dialect  about  which  Grammarians  have  written  so 
voluminously.     Consequently,  all  dialectical  distinctions  in  the 
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Greek  language  must  resolre  theoiselyes  into  one  or  other  of 
two  great  classes ;  and  the  ancient  Greeks  were  well  aware  of 
this  when  they  regularly  opposed  the  Dorians  to  the  lonians*. 
The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  representatives  of  the 
High  German  warriors,  who  gradually  forced  their  way,  in  an 
united  and  distinct  body,  from  the  North  of  Thessaly  to  the 
promontory  of  TsBnarus.  In  Greece  as  in  Germany  these 
Thuringians  were  remarkable  for  the  military  concentration 
which  kept  them  from  being  absorbed  by  the  populations  of 
the  invaded  countries.  They  formed  every  where  a  distinct 
caste,  an  aristocracy  of  conquest  But  as  every  army,  however 
well  organized,  has  its  train  of  undisciplined  followers,  and 
leaves  crowds  of  stragglers  on  its  line  of  march,  so  we  find  the 
Dorians,  in  their  progress  through  Thessaly,  leaving  behind 
them  similar  detachments  of  their  forces ;  and  these  stragglers, 
having  combined  themselves  with  the  Pelasgians  of  that  district, 
were  called  AioXcT;  or  '^  mixed  menf,"  a  name  which  was 
retained  by  the  Thessalians  and  Bceotians  long  after  the  opposi- 
tion of  Dorian  and  Ionian  had  estabUshed  itself  in  other  parts 
of  Greece.  The  ethnographical  fact  is  preserved  in  the  legend^ 
that  ^*  Hellen  left  his  kingdom  to  ^olus,  his  eldest  son,  while 
he  sent  forth  Dorus,  and  Xuthus  the  father  of  Ion,  to  make 
conquests  in  distant  lands."  This  mythical  genealogy  makes 
Ion  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Hellen ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Mr  Eenrick^,  that  the  name  of  Xutiius,  which  is  inter-* 
posed,  is  simply  an  epithet  of  the  Dorian  God  Apollo,  who  was 
the  Oeo^  irai-p^os  of  the  lonians.  From  all  the  circumstances 
known  to  us,  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  lonians,  wherever 
they  retiuned  their  independence,  were  only  partially  influenced 
by  the  Dorians :  the  Pelasgian  element  in  their  composition 
remained  for  a  long  while  in  full  force,  though  they  adopted 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Dorians,  and  paid  homage  to  the 
conquering  God  under  whose  auspices  the  invaders  marched 


*  This  oppoeition  was  not  neglected  by  the  author  of  Gen.  x.  4,  who 
makes  'Heliahdh  or  HeUcu  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  or  'ld»v. 

t  Grimm  supposes  that  the  name  \toX€lg  refers  to  their  parti-eoloured 
doihing!  Oesch.  d,  deutsch,  Spr.  p.  296:  "  FoioXciffd.  h.  die  bunten;  gleich 
Britten  und  Picten  f  iihrten  holier  den  Namen  der  buntgekleideten." 
t  ApoUodor.  I.  7,  3, 1.     Thirlwall,  I.  p.  101. 
$  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus,  p.  Lix.  note  2. 
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and  fought.  We  have  shown  above  that  the  Dorians,  accord- 
mg  to  the  primitiye  meaning  of  their  name,  were  called  *'  High- 
landers or  mountfdneers/'  and  Mr  Eenrick,  who  has  derived  the 
same  result  from  a  Qreek  etjmologj  of  the  name,  has  shown 
that  the  lonians  were  emphaticaUy  "  the  men  of  the  coast" 
(H'ioula),  and  that  they  were  also  called  the  "Beach-men" 
(Ai7«aXers)»  or  "Sea-men"  {'Axaioi):  and  he  remarks  also  that 
"  the  distinction  between  Doric  and  Ionic  in  later  times  an- 
swered very  well  to  that  which  has  been  observed  to  prevail 
between  the  speech  of  mountaineers  and  of  littoral  nations, — 
one  being  harsh  and  broad,  the  other  smooth  and  liquid*.'' 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  were  other  differences 
of  a  more  important  and  extensive  nature ;  and  that  the  Doric, 
or  purely  Hellenic  element,  at  length  so  completely  asserted 
itself,  that  we  can  only  by  a  laborious  process  succeed  in  par- 
tially reproducing  the  articulation  and  structure  of  the  old 
Pelasgian  speech.  The  broad  distinctions  therefore  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  four  dialecte,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
rather  names  of  different  branches  of  literature,  than  four 
varieties  of  spoken  language.  The  ^olic  dialect  {tf  AloXk),  in 
this  sense,  referred  to  the  lyric  poetry  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  iBolians  of  Lesbos ;  the  Doric  (17  Aa^/ok),  to  the 
choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians;  the  Ionic  (17  'Id^),  to  the  epio 
poetry  of  the  lonians ;  and  the  Attic  (17  'Ardk),  to  the  universal 
literature  of  that  branch  of  the  Ionian  race  which  had  settled  in 
the  "Promontory-land"  (ij  'Att«/cj;,  or  'Aktiki^).  The  conquests  of 
Alexander  carried  this  last,  in  a  less  pure  and  vigorous  form, 
into  Asia  and  Egypt,  where  it  incurred  various  corruptions,  and 
became  Hellenistic  rather  than  Hellenic.  An  inve^gation  of 
tins  KotPfj  &aA6KTo$,  as  it  has  been  called,  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  rather  to  reproduce  the  more 
perfect  and  complete  state  of  the  Greek  language  than  'to  scru- 
tinize its  decayed  and  feeble  condition. 

*  Ibid.  p.  Lxi. 
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98  npHE  necessary  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  increase  our  know- 
X  ledge  of  a  dead  language  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  value  of 
the  symbols  or  letters  which  have  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
ns  its  written  remains.  All  languages  are  made  up  of  sounds, 
and  of  these  sounds  the  letters  are  the  only  representatives  in 
the  case  of  a  language  no  longer  spoken ;  unless,  therefore,  we 
can  to  a  certain  extent  ascertaia  to  what  soimds  these  symbols 
corresponded,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  draw  a  profitable 
comparison  between  the  language  in  question  and  the  others  to 
which  it  is  related ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  explain  and  justify 
those  regular  permutations  of  letters,  which  time  and  use  have 
occasioned  in  languages  of  the  same  family,  if  we  do  not  discover 
what  was  the  value  of  this  notation  in  the  first  instance.  To 
obtain  this  knowledge,  the  great  philologers  of  the  present  day 
have  laboured  diligently ;  but  though  they  have  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  facts,  and  have  heaped  up  materials  for  the 
future  labourer  to  work  upon,  they  have  left  so  much  room  for 
arrangement  and  construction,  that  this  subject  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  task.  The  Greek  alphabet  presents  pecu- 
liarities of  a  most  embarrassing  nature.     It  derives  its  charac- 
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ters  and  their  arraDgement  from  a  family  of  languages  with 
which  it  has  no  immediate  connexion,  and  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  its  system  of  writing  is  at  variance  with  the  notation 
on  which  it  is  based.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  as  inde- 
pendent questions  (l)  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
(2)  the  actual  value  of  the  different  letters  as  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  (3)  the  changes  which  take  place  m  consonants  of 
words  as  represented  in  the  different  idioms  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family.  It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  begin  vrith  a  few 
remarks  on  alphabetical  writing  in  general. 

99  According  to  the  grammatical  system  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  from  the  Greeks,  we  are  taught  from  our  earliest 
years  to  distinguish  between  vowels  and  consonants,  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  necessarily  having  a  separate  existence.  This  is 
a  notion  which  must  be  at  once  discarded  by  every  one  who 
would  make  any  progress  in  philology.  Language  is  a  transfer 
of  the  thoughts  to  the  outward  world  of  sense :  when  this  is 
effected  by  sounds,  it  is  speech ;  when  by  symbols,  it  is  writbg ; 
but  as  men  speak  before  they  write,  every  symbol  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  sound :  it  is  in  itself  an  element  of  language. 
There  are  some  languages  in  which  each  symbol  represents  a 
whole  word ;  such  is  the  case  in  the  Chinese.  But  in  all  lan- 
guages every  symbol  must  have  been  significant  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Consequently,  there  could  not  be  any  distinction  into 
vowels  and  consonants,  but  the  alphabet  must  have  been  a 
syllabarium,  the  elements  of  which  might  or  might  not  be  in- 
dependent words.  " By  words"  says  W.  von  Humboldt {uber  d. 
Versch.  d,  menachl.  Sprachb.  p.  74),  '^  we  understand  the  signs 
of  individual  conceptions.  A  syllable  forms  an  unity  of  sound, 
and  becomes  a  word  when  it  obtains  an  independent  signification ; 
but  for  this  a  combination  of  several  syllables  is  sometimes 
necessary.  A  doubled  unity— of  sound  and  conception — meets 
in  a  word.''  The  distinction  of  these  syllables  into  consonants 
and  vowels  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  Neither  a  vowel  nor  a  con- 
sonant can  have  any  separate  existence  in  spoken  language :  the 
consonant  always  requires  a  vowel-appendage  in  order  to  be 
pronounced ;  the  vowel  cannot  be  pronounced  without  an  initial 
breathing,  which  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  become  a  definite 
consonant.    In  either  case  the  vowel  can  be  regarded  only  as  i^ 
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modification  of  its  fulcrum.  Hence,  in  all  ancient  alphabets,  we 
find  that  the  vowels  are  not  in  the  first  instance  expressed  by 
separate  symbols,  but,  as  the  indistinct  &  or  ^,  which  originally 
accompanied  every  consonant,  was  in  process  of  time  developed 
into  distinct  vowel-sounds,  these  were  denoted  by  various  hooks 
or  points  attached  to  or  written  under  the  consonants  to  which 
they  referred,  or,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  to  the  mark 
denoting  the  breathing  with  which  they  were  pronounced.  At 
first,  then,  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  letters, — breathings  and 
consonants, — ^both  of  them  accompanied  by  short  vowels  which 
were  not  expressed,  or  by  modifications  of  these  vowels  expressed 
by  certain  marks  pertaining  to  the  original  symbol.  The  first 
deviation  from  this  original  state  would  take  place  in  those 
languages,  which,  like  the  Indo-Germanic,  did  not  use  many  or 
very  various  breathings,  and  in  which  the  vowels  assumed  to 
themselves  at  an  early  period  important  functions  in  the  gram- 
matical organization.  But  even  then  no  new  symbols  were 
invented  for  the  vowels.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  adopt  for 
their  expression  more  or  less  mutilated  forms  of  those  breathings 
or  consonants  with  which  they  were  found  most  constantly  com- 
bined. We  shall  presently  i^ow,  from  a  paladographical  exami- 
nation of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  alphabets,  in  what  manner  this 
was  effected. 

100     (1)     Semitic  i^lgin  of  the  Greek  Alphab^. 

The  traditionary  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  well  known.  It 
is  said  to  have  originally  consisted  of  only  16  letters,  which  were 
brought  from  Tyre  by  Cadmus,  and  to  which  4  were  added  by  Pala- 
medes  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  4  others  by 
Simonides  of  Ceos  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  VII.  56).  Other  inventors  or 
importers  of  the  alphabet  are  also  mentioned  {SchoL  Dianys.  Thr, 
Bekk.  Anecd,  p.  783),  perhaps  with  as  much  reason  as  those  to  whom 
it  is  ordinarily  attributed ;  for  all  that  we  are  to  understand  by  these 
traditions  is,  that  the  alphabet  was  of  Semitic  origin,  and  this  we  can 
discover  for  ourselves  from  an  examination  of  the  characters  and  their 
arrangement.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  however,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  the  chief  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  Greek  alphabet, 
have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  whole  organization  is 
adapted  to  a  language  as  widely  different  as  possible  from  the  Greek, 
and  that  while  the  names  and  shape  of  the  letters  have  been  retained, 
their  value  has  been  materially  altered.     It  will  be  instructive  id 
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inquire  what  were  the  original  16  letters  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  they  came  to 
adopt  in  the  first  instance  a  part  only  of  the  Semitic  syllabarium ;  for 
there  ate  certainly  more  than  l6  of  the  Greek  letters  which  agree  in 
name  and  shape  with  the  Phoeniciaa  and  Hebrew  as  they  are  known 
to  us.  The  fiict  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  original  Semitic  alphabet 
contained  only  16  letters.  This  appears  from  the  organic  arrangement 
of  the  characters*.  The  fundamental  elements  of  a  syllabarium  are 
the  mutes,  the  breathings,  and  the  liquids.  Of  these  the  most  neoes^ 
sary  are  the  first  two ;  after  these  would  come  combinations  of  strong 
breathings  with  mutes,  or  aspimted  mutes ;  and  the  liquids,  which  are 
always  secondary  sounds,  would  be  introduced  last  of  all*  In  most 
alphabets  we  find  the  mutes  divided  into  three  classes :  tenues  je>,  k^  t ; 
aspirates  pk  (/),  kh  (fi),  th;  medials  6,  ^,  d.  The  first  and  third 
orders  do  not,  however,  necessarily  coexist  There  are  some  nations, 
as  for  instance  our  own  Highlanders  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  who  can 
never,  even  in  English  words,  pronounce  the  medials,  and  even  in  those 
languages  which  have  both  orders  in  constant  use,  as  in  the  Greek,  if  a 
tenuis  becomes  a  medial,  an  adjoining  tenuis  is  also  changed  into  a 
medial,  as  eirra,  ifihofAoa,  The  old  Italian  and  Runish  alphabets  had 
no  medials,  and  the  Semitic  nations  seem  to  have  little  need  of  tenues } 
there  is  no  p  in  the  Arabic  language,  and,  at  the  present  day,  most  of 
the  Arabs  pronounce  their  i^  caf  as  ga  (Lepsius,  Ahhandl.  p.  16): 
Some  European  nations  have  adopted  a  set  of  vacillating  middle 
sounds,  which  sometimes  approach  to  the  tenues,  at  other  times  to  the 
medials:  for  example,  it  requires  a  very  practised  ear  to  distinguish 
whether  a  Saxon  says  Leibiig  or  Leipsik,  If,  therefore,  the  tenuea 
were  so  little  used  by  the  Semitic  nations,  we  may  presume  that  the 
signs  for  them,  as  distinguished  from  the  medials,  were  of  later  intro- 
duction, and  that  they  would  take  up  the  remaining  order  of  routes, 
the  aspirates,  and  even  the  liquids,  before  they  introduced  the  tenues. 
Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  four  nbilants  t,  0,  2)  t£^>  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all 
these  four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest  state  of  the 
alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  Ephraimitefi' 
could  not  pronounce  {j^,  but  substituted  for  it  the  articulation  o 


*  This  organic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  has  been  more  or  less  notioed  by  several 
phUologers,  of  whom  the  earliest  seems  to  have  been  the  acnte  and  learned  Dr  Bichard 
Lepsios,  in  his  essay  uberdie  Anordmmg  und  VwnBondschqftdes  SemiHtehen,  Indisehent 
Athiopigchm,  AU-Pertitchen^vndAlt-AffyptUchm  AlphabeU  {Zwei  AhhafuU,Bet\,  1886). 
It  is  rather  sorpriaing  that  so  obvioos  a  phenomenon  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  observing  grammarian.  The  deductions,  however,  in  the  text  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  any  former  writer.    See  Latham,  English  jAxnguage,  p.  aOO. 

La 
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{Jvdges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that  at  the  first  there 
was  only  one  sibilant,  namely,  this  D  or  tamech.  Finally,  to  reduce 
the  Semitic  alphabet  to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph^  which  is 
only  a  softened  form  of  eoph^  the  liquid  re»A,  and  the  semivowel  jod^ 
which  are  of  more  recent  introduction,  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by. 
The  remaining  l6  letters  appear  in  the  following  order :  j^,  ^,  ;|,  ^,  n, 
1*  n*  tD*  hi  Dt  3»  D»  Vi  Sj  P»  T\'  If  we  exandne  this  order  more 
minutely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  accidental,  but  strictly 
organic  according  to  the  Semitic  articulation.  We  have  four  classes 
each  consisting  of  4  letters :  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  third  of  the  3  liquids  and 
the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed  the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  tlie 
fourth  contains  the  three  supernumerary  mutes,  preceded  by  a  bieath- 
ing.  The  K,  which  heads  the  first  class,  is  a  simple  breathing  corre-> 
spending  to  the  spiritus  lenit  of  the  Greeks,  the  H  which  is  placed 
before  the  second  is  a  hard  aspirate,  the  spirittts  asper  of  the  Greeks. 
It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  value  of  y,  which 
precedes  the  third  order  of  mutes :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  nasal  breathing,  of  less  frequent  use,  even  in  the  Semitio 
languages,  than  either  of  the  others,  and  therefore  more  easily  corrupted 
in  the  pronunciation*.  The  principles  of  the  arrangement  will  better 
appear  if  we  place  the  characters  first  vertically,  and  then  in  horizontal 
classes.    According  to  the  first  system  we  have : 


*  Speaking  of  the  changee  which  have  taken  place  in  the  pronnnoiatioQ  of  the  He* 
brew  gatturala,  Ewald  writes  thus  {KriL  Gramm,  §  90.  8) :  <*  The  gutheraU  have  had 
their  pronundatiou  most  Btrikingly  altered.  In  the  progressive  development  of  the 
language,  these  hard,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  rough  sounds,  hare  been  more  and  more 
softened,  till  at  last  in  the  most  corrupt  Bemitic  dialects,  the  Samaritan  for  instance, 
every  tiling  was  mixed  up,  and  they  were  resolved  or  formally  changed  into  mere  weak 
breathings.  Thus  even  Jerome  caUs  them,  according  to  the  Latin  pronunciation,  vow* 
els  (Michadis  Orient,  Bibl,  IX.  p.  71,  2).  This  gradual  softenug  took  place  in  an 
especial  manner  in  the  rough  sound  jf,  which,  as  the  language  grew  more  corrupt,  be- 
came softer  and  more  like  the  k.  Yet  the  Hebrew  accidence  shows,  that,  in  the  older 
language,  it  was  generally  stronger  than  n*  In  some  words  the  old  hard  pronunciation 
was  more  faithfully  retained,  e.  g.  in  HH^  LXX,  Faj^a,  !)tn.  Poyav,  Qen,  xi.  19. 
IDU .  ^o/^^P»  X*  2>  j<u>t  as  in  some  words  n  was  gradually  softened  down,  in  others 
retained  its  harder  pronunciation,  e.g.  bvy\  P«XnX,  TlilirPl*  Po«/3«e."  We  cannot 

think  that  }f  could  ever  have  been  harder  than  n,  which  retained  its  value  as  an  aspirate 
to  the  very  last:  in  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  p  appears  to  have  lost  its  pronunciation  at 
a  yery  early  period :  in  the  Greek  transcriptions  of  Punic  words,  it  is  hardly  ever  repre- 
sented by  g  (Gesenius,  Ser^t,  Linguaque  Phcen.  MomtmaUa,  p.  430  foil.).  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  it  was  properly  a  breathing  intermediate  to  d  and  h,  peculiar  to  the 
Semitic  organ,  but  repudiated  by  the  more  recent  articulation.  In  Coptic,  a  nasal 
prefixed  to  p  and  t  converts  them  into  medials  (§  108).  The  nasal  y  seems  to  have 
produoed  the  converse  effect  in  Hebrew. 
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Beth, 

Gimel^ 

Dalethy 

He, 

Va% 

Cheth^ 

Tethy 

Lamed^ 


NUfly 

SatMck, 
Aifij 

Tat, 


3 
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a 
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a 

P 
n 
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'A  lint  breathing  (mere  ezspiiation). 


h 
BH 
GH 
DH 


•I 

I 
"I 

N  j 

S 
"A 

•I 


MedioB. 

Second  breathing  (guttural  aspiration). 

Aspirat€B. 

Liquids. 

The  sibilant. 

Third  breathing  (nasal  aspiration). 

Tenuei- 


In  the  horizontal  arrangement  we  shall^  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, omit  the  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  and  then  we  have : 


Breathings. 

Labials. 

Palatals. 

LingnalB. 

M 

2 

:i 

t 

n 

1 

n 

D 

y 

a 

P 

r\ 

In  this  we  see,  that^  while  the  horizontal  lines  give  us  the  arrangement 
of  the  mutes  according  to  the  breathings,  the  Tertical  columns  exhibit 
them  arranged  according  to  the  organ  by  which  they  are  produced. 
Such  a  clas^fication  is  obviously  artificial ;  it  is  entirely  Semitic,  and 
if,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  these  sixteen  letters  constituted 
the  original  Greek  alphabet,  and  were  so  arranged  in  that  alphabet,  it 
is  an  additional  proof  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Greek  characters; 
for,  although  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  a  PhoBuician  to  airange 
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his  letters  in  such  an  order^  no  Greek  could  have  thought  of  placing 
the  tenues^  of  which  he  made  the  most  constant  use  in  his  primary 
articulations^  in  the  third  order  of  mutes,  and  after  the  liquids. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion an  objection  which  might  be  raised  to  the  completeness  of  the 
classification  which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  may  be  said  that  tD  1^^^ 
no  right  to  be  considered  as  an  aspirate  of  "7,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  at  least  one  objection  to  our  systematic  arrangement  of  the  alphabet. 
The  Greeks  considered  their  0  as  an  aspirate,  not  of  S  but  of  r*,  be- 
cause, in  their  system,  the  tenues  were  antecedent  to  the  medials ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  6  diflFered  from  \^  only  by  the 
difference  of  Greek  and  Semitic  articulation,  and  that  j^  corresponded 
in  value  as  in  name  to  r.  This  view  has  been  warmly  advocated  by 
Ewald.  The  arguments  which  he  has  advanced  in  support  of  it  are  as 
follows  {Krit.  Gramm.  der  Hehriiisch,  Spr.  §  SO,  1).  "(1)  In  all 
Semitic  languages  tD  ^  pronounced  with  a  hard  guttural  utterance,  like 
p,  while  /I  is  the  ordinary  t.  (2)  In  the  Greek  alphabet  d  represents 
the  figure,  the  name,  and  the  sound  of  {^9  l^ut  r  that  of  r\.  And  how 
could  we  account  for  an  interchange  of  the  two  sounds  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  is  throughout  the  genuine  daughter  of  the  Semitic  ? 
Even  in  ^tho  words  which  were  of  late  introduction  into  the  Greek 
language,  /i  is  always  represented  by  r,  as  /SfJTa,  SeAra,  Tavpo^,  vdrpov, 
from  /i>2,  p^i,  -Tin,  iri3;  on  the  contrary,  \r}y^  makes  ikdkBa,  (3) 
Accordingly,  the  only  thing  which  opposes  itself  to  this  obvious  relation 
of  the  fi,  and  to  ^  that  the  Septuagint  generally  (not  always,  as  Mont- 
faucon,  Hexapl.  Tom.  II.  p.  396,  and  others  assert :  comp.  <rdf3l3aTov  for 
jy,  and  for  \^,  II.  Sam.  v.  I6)  expresses  g)  by  t  and  f\  by  0.  But  the 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  falsified  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants, 
as  they  did  that  of  the  vowels ;  they  uttered  /^  with  a  lisp,  like  the 
Jews  of  the  present  day,  and  in  their  version  placed  as  its  representa- 
tive the  0y  which  tolerably  corresponds  to  their  pronunciation  of  it." 
These  arguments  of  the  great  Semitic  scholar  have  been  violently  com- 
bated by  one  of  his  countrymen.  Redslob,  in  a  very  angry  review  of 
Ewald's  Grammar  (Seebode's  neue  Jahrhiicher^  Vol.  XX.  p.  72),  calls 
this  opinion  about  the  letter  {3  a  disgusting  error,  running  contrary  to 
every  authority:  he  says  the  teth  is  rather  the  hardest  t  sound,  and 
corresponds  to  tho  hardest  sibilant  ^^ ;  accordingly  it  is  represented  by 
T  in  the  Septuagint :  whereas,  /i  is  a  0,  or  rather,  sometimes  B,  and 


*  In  pronnnoiation,  however,  B  corresponded  rather  to  d  and  p  than  to  t:  eee  Greek 
Grammar  18  f.  note.  Some  iroportuit  etjrmological  faets  resnlt  from  this  obsermtion,  as 
will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place. 
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sometimes  ^y  accordiog  as  it  is  raphatum  or  dag€$»afunu  We  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  improper  tone  which  Redslob  has 
adopted,  but  we  are  convinced  that  Ewald  is  right:  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  In  the  first  place,  ndther  the  Jews  of  the  present  day, 
nor  the  Septnagint  translators,  are  a  yaUd  authority  for  the  original 
pronunciation  of  the  Semitic  letters.  Again,  at  the  time  when  the 
sixteen  letters  mentioned  above  constituted  the  whole  Hebrew  alphabet, 
there  was  only  one  sibilant.  Now  all  aspirates  are  approximate  assibi- 
lations,  and  the  aspirated  dental,  in  particular,  often  d^enerates  into  a 
sibilant.  There  are  reasons,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  {3  assumed 
eventually  a  hard  sound,  its  original  functions  being  discharged  by 
some  one  of  the  newly-introduced  sibilants.  Again,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  tA  to  be  supplanted  by  t :  this  substitution  has  taken 
place  in  every  language  of  Europe  except  our  own  and  that  of  Greece ; 
and  any  one  who  has  read  Lucians  joke  about  the  usurpations  of  r 
will  be  aware  that  even  the  Greek  language  was  not  altogether  exempt 
from  it  (Judicium  VoodHum^  §  10,  p.  95,  6).  The  occasional  assibila- 
tion  of  the  proper  f,  f|,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Ewald.  But,  besides 
these  arguments,  the  very  analogy  of  the  arrangement,  the  correspond- 
ence of  name,  and  the  identity  of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
forms  of  13  and  0,  f\  and  t  (Gesenius,  ScripL  Linguasgue  PhGmic,  Mo* 
numerUa,  pp.  80,  74,  and  plate  I.),  are  a  proof  to  us  that  B  corresponded 
to  tD  luid  T  to  Ji,  although  {0  was  rather  an  aspirate  of  d  than  of  t. 

101  It  must  now  be  shown  that  these  l6  letters  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  were  the  same  which  were  in  the  first 
instance  introduced  into  Greece.  At  first  no  doubt  they  wrote  from 
right  to  left,  like  their  Phoenician  instmctors  and  other  oriental  nations, 
and  we  have  still  inscriptions  in  proof  of  this ;  afterwards  they  wrote 
Pov9Tpoifnil6vy  or  as  the  oxen  plough  the  field,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left ;  and  ultimately  they  wrote  consistently  from  left  to  right. 
As  they  adopted  one  or  the  other  method  they  turned  their  letters  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  writing;  thus  they  wrote  i3TA"i>|OM^3H 
in  the  earlier  times,  and  subsequently,  H  E^  MOK^ATE^  (Lepsius, 
Palacffrapkiey  p.  11).  Otherwise  the  letters  differed  very  little  from 
the  Phoenician,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  Ist  and  2d 
plates  in  Gesenius.  But  of  course,  as  the  Greeks  made  very  little  use 
of  rough  breathings,  and  a  great  use  of  vowels,  they  would  at  an  early 
period  consider  the  signs  of  the  three  primary  breathings  in  the  Semitic 
alphabet,  as  marks  for  the  vowels  with  which  they  were  pronounced, 
just  as  they  subsequently  vocalized  another,  the  digamma.  In  the 
original  syllabarium  of  the  Semitic  nations,  each  symbol  represented 
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Bome  consonant  or  breathing  with  a  short  yowel-sonnd  attached  to  it* 
According  to  the  weight  of  the  consonant  or  breathing,  would  be  the 
weight  of  this  vowel-sound.  Now  it  is  a  philological  fact,  which  will 
be  developed  in  its  proper  place,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the 
primitive  vowel-sound,  differing  only  in  weight.  The  heaviest  is  d,  the 
tightest  ^,  and  d  is  intermediate  in  point  of  weight.  Therefore  as  Jffe 
was  the  heaviest,  Ain  the  next,  and  Alepk  the  lightest  of  the  three 
breathings,  they  would  be  uttered  by  the  vowels  ^,  d,  d  respectively, 
and,  when  the  breathings  were  omitted,  as  would  very  soon  be  the  case, 
these  three  vowels  would  stand  in  their  place.  The  alterations  which 
the  Greeks  introduced  at  an  early  period  in  the  letters  which  they  bor« 
rowed  from  the  Phoenicians  are  distinctly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers; 
Herodotus  says  (Y.  58) :  ol  he  Ooimkcv  outoi  ol  avv  KaB/u^  dwiKojjievoi-^ 
itrrjyayov'-^  Tow^^EWi/vac— 7pa/u/uiaTa— wpitfTO  /ui£if,  touti  kq)  airav'r€<t 
'^piwirrai  ^oivik€^'  fXCTci  he,  ypovov  vpoffaivovro^,  afxa  rp  <ptav^  fiere/Ba-' 
\ov  Kcu  Tov  pvOfAOP  t£v  ypafXfjidT»v~~''ir€pioiK€ov  Be  <rip€ai  Ta  woWd  tup 
^tiptav  TovTOP  TOP  ypopop  "Iwvfc,  dl  irapaXafioPTe^  BiBa^^  irapd  T«if 
^otPtKmp  Ta  ypdfAfxaTa  fACTafipudfAia'apTe^  cipeup  6\tya  ij^iuPTo,  Simi- 
larly, Diodorus  (III.  c.  67,  p.  297  Dindorf)  :  4>rja\  toipvp  (^Atopv<noi) 
wap'  "EAXfjci  wpuTOP  €vp€T^p  y€P€<rBai  AIpop  pvdfimp  kcli  fie\ov^,  cti  hi 
"Kdhfjiov  Ko^iaapTO^  Ik  ^oipUtf^  to  KaXovficpa  ypdfAfiOTa  irpmTOP  eh  Ttjp 
'EWf/viKi/V  fxeTaQetpai  hidXeKTOp,  kcu  Td^  vpotrriyopia^  cVaVrip  TO^ai  Ka\ 
Tovf  ^apaKTtipai  hiaTinrmacu.  It  is  obvious  that  these  authors  allude 
neither  to  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  letters,  nor  to  any  difference 
in  the  way  of  writing  them>  as  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right 
to  left^  but  to  a  slight  alteration  in  the  form  {pvdfio^^  Herod,  comp.  Athe^ 
TUBUS f  III.  p.  125  F.  Biarv^wo'ai,  Diodor.)  and  pronunciation  (0«i^)  of 
some  few  of  them  Qripeup  oXiya).  With  regard  to  the  change  of  form,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  these  authors  rather  spoke  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Greek  letters  of  their  own  time,  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  than 
from  any  minute  antiquarian  researches  on  the  subject.  But  of  course 
the  change  of  pronunciation  principally  refers  to  the  substitution  of 
vowels  for  breathings. 

The  grammarians  tell  us  that  the  original  l6  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  were  a,  /3,  7,  h,  c,  «,  k,  \,  /*,  1^,  o,  ^,  p,  <r,  r,  v  {SchoL  Dion. 
Thr,  p.  781).  That  this  was  not  the  case  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sixth  letter  of  the  old 
Greek  alphabet  was  not  <,  but  F,  ^av,  vau,  or  the  diffatnma,  as  it  was 
indifferentiy  termed,  which,  under  the  form  r,  was  used  to  the  latest 
period  as  a  mark  for  the  number  6 ;  therefore  v,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  substitute  for  this  letter  {Marina  VictarinuSy  pp.  24, 
68),  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  old  alphabet.    We  shall  show 
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presently  that  c  like  the  Hebrew /oe/  was  a  secondary  and  derived  letter, 
as  was  also  the  letter  />.  The  oldest  k^  which  was  koppa^  9,  stood  next 
to  IT,  and  there  could  hardly  haye  been  two  k's  in  a  primeval  alphabet* 
We  assert)  then^  that  1,  />,  and  v  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  old  Greek 
alphabet  of  I6  letters,  and  that  k  or  rather  9  stood  after  w.  Omitting 
I,  p,  V,  and  K  from  the  letters  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  we  have 
with  F  and  9  only  fourteen.  Which  were  the  remaining  two  ?  The 
letters  which  stood  next  to  e  in  the  complete  Greek  alphabet  were  n 
and  dy  and  we  are  convinced  that  they  followed  F  in  the  original  I6, 
though  the  former  had  subsequently  a  very  different  value  from  that 
which  it  originally  possessed.  In  old  written  monuments  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  17  or  H  is  used  as  the  common  mark  of  aspiration ; 
and  therefore  corresptmded  to  the  Hebrew  f^  or  he*,  i.  e.  the  double  was 
used  for  the  nn^le  aspirate  after  the  latter  had  become  a  mere  e  \l/i\6»;  but 
this  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  character ;  d  also  occurs 
in  Tery  old  inscriptions.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  F, 
n,  By  occupied  the  same  phioes  in  the  original  Greek  alphabet,  that  vav, 
eheihy  and  teth  did  in  the  old  Semitic,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that, 
when  the  Greeks  left  off  writing  the  F  and  employed  H  to  represent  a 
long  €,  they  added  to  t,  the  last  letter  of  their  old  alphabet,  v  and  <p  as 
approximate  representations  of  F,  and  x  ^  replace  H.  The  two  corre- 
sponding alphabets  of  16  letters  were,  then,  as  follows  : 


•A 


3  a  T     n 


1  n  B 
FHe 


*?  D  3    I    D 

AMN       2 


O 


S5  pn 
HOT 


102  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  given  in  the  grammars, 
F  and  9  are  omitted,  and  10  other  characters  added  to  these.  When 
and  by  whom  they  were  invented  or  introduced  is  of  little  importance 
in  regard  to  our  present  purpose.  Thus  much  may  be  conjectured  with 
safety.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  ceased  to  employ  F,  and  H  (as  an  aspirated 
consonant),  which  was  very  early,  u,  ^,  and  x-*  must  have  come  into 
use ;  they  all  occur  in  the  oldest  inscriptions ;  indeed  it  is  only  on  the 
eolumna  Naniana  that  the  two  latter  are  written  PH,  KH,  and  the 
genuineness  of  that  tablet  has  been  doubted ;  at  all  events  they  were 
antecedent  to  (  and  yj/,  which  are  written  XZ,  OZ  in  old  inscriptions  t. 


*  Thiersch  snpposeB  that  H  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew  n,  eheih;  he  says  (p.  24 
Sandfl) :  •*  thus  the  liver  is  named  in  Hebrew  ehapar  ("iSn)  Greek  v'^ap,  which  was 
written  HEH AP  (HAH AP)."  Can  he  have  mistaken  the  daieih  for  retA,  the  heth  for 
pe,  and  the  eaph  for  eheth  in  the  Hebrew  "7^  hAved  ? 

■f*  The  reason  of  tins  combination  appears  to  be,  that  <r  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
aspfarate,  and  therefore  like  other  aspirated  letters  commnnicated  its  rough  breathing  to 
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The  Semitic  Ttade  (2{)  ftnd  Caph  (^y)  of  course  suggested  ^taid  k  ;  and 
it  is  also  clear  that  i  and  p  were  derived  from  their  Semitic  equivalents 
lod  (i)  and  Eeth  (n).  Besides  Teade  the  Hebrew  alphabet  had  an- 
other dental  sibilant  Zain  (^),  and  the  Greeks  borrowed  this  under  the 
name  Sav.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  shape  or  value  of  this  letter 
as  used  by  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  have  represented  a  modified  arti- 
culation of  'Ziyixa^  for  which  the  Dorians  used  it  as  a  substitute  (Herod. 
I.  139).  Pindar,  in  speaking  of  the  aaiyixoi  ffhai,  of  Lasus,  says, 
{Fragm,  47)»  that  in  these  artificially  constructed  and  longspun  Dithy- 
rambs the  0-aV  was  fieilsified  {tciftlriKov)*,  by  which  he  means  merely 
that  the  sibilant  in  general  was  intentionally  omitted  or  slurred  over*. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  distinction  between  <rdv  and  ICnra  or 
ciyfAOy  it  19  obvious  that  it  very  soon  fell  out  of  use^  and  as  ^f|ra  stands 
in  the  place  occupied  by  the  Hebrew  Zain^  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Zain  and  Tscide  were  borrowed  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  gap  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Vav  or  F.  As  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  lod  and  Kaph  are  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  aspirates 
and  the  liquids,  so  in  Greek  their  representatives  i  and  k  stand  between 
0  and  \ :  and  p  stands  in  the  gap  left  by  the  omission  of  <p,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  place  of  Beih  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  appears  to  us 
that  4riyfka  is  a  pure  Greek  word,  derived  from  o-c^m,  and  expressing  the 
hissing  articulation  of  the  sibilant.  Although  its  place  in  tlie  Greek 
alphabet  after  p  corresponds  to  that  of  Shin  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  after 
Eesh,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  aiyfia 
from  Q^,  which  is  represented  in  name,  form,  and,  originally,  in  pronun- 
ciation by  ^r,  whereas  the  shape  of  <r  and  the  use  of  a'tyfia  as  the  oldest 
and  simplest  sibilant  should  induce  us  to  derive  it  from  Samech,  When 
first  imported  it  was  undoubtedly  called  <raiji :  but  as  the  Hellenic  arti- 
culation changed  the  final  fjL  to  v,  it  became  identified  with  vdv,  from 
Zain  ;  and  while  it  assumed  this  name  among  the  Dorians,  the  lonians 
substituted  the  Greek  term  cr<yM«*  If?  however,  <r«yfAa  was  originally 
Krdiky  or  Samechy  it  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Cadmean  syllabar- 
rium  of  l6  letters,  and  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  stood 
immediately  after  i'.  This  place  is  now  occupied  by  ^T,  the  representa- 
tive of  Skin^  and  conversely  aiyp^a  has  taken  the  place  of  Shin  after  p. 
The  only  reason  for  this  interchange,  which  occurs  to  us,  is  the  follow- 
ing. It  appears  that  o-aV  was  called  o-7,  before  it  got  the  name  ota-iyixa. 
Thus>  the  combinations  c-^v  and  7r-<r  are  called  o-a/m-Tr?  and  ^-o-r  rospec- 


the  preceding  letter :  thus  we  have  EHI AEXZONI  for  iirl  ^^^mm,  £X2  AMOT  for  ix 
Sa'fiou,  FPT^S  for  y/ovi/^,  &c.  The  same  is  the  case  with  p :  thus  we  have  ddpatcroi 
for  drdpaKToi  (Hetych,)  and  ippoifiiov  for  nrpooifiioif^  &c. 

•  See  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  6th  Ed.  p.  [27]. 
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tively.  Now  Shin^  with  the  point  on  the  left  comer  (\t;\  is  pro- 
nounced <rT;  and  when  this  letter  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet,  it  is  conceivable  that  ^r,  with  the  original  power  of  \^,  i.  e.  tA,  took 
the  place  of  erT^  which  was  transferred,  with  its  new  name  <riyfjia^  to  the 
place  of  Shin,  which  in  its  second  value  t2^,  no  less  than  its  first  value 
)t^,  stood  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  between  Resh  and  Tau.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  v  and  0  were  added  to  the  original  alphabet, 
L  e.  placed  after  r,  to  represent  approximately  the  obsolete  digamma, 
and  that  x  followed  them  when  the  double  aspirate  was  used  as  a 
simple  A.  The  three  remaining  letters  >^,  J,  and  >v  probably  stand 
in  tiie  order  of  th^  invention,  as  mere  matters  of  convenience,  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.  In  fact  they  are  ligatures  or  contractions 
rather  than  letters ;  and  the  last  soon  went  out  of  use  again  except  as  a 
numeral  sign. 

103  Some  interesting  deductions  may  be  made  from  the  later  or 
phonetic  hieroglyphs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians^  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  form  or  application  of  the  Semitic  alphabet.  The  pho- 
netic syllabarium  of  ChampoUion  and  Lepsius  may  be  reduced  ulti- 
mately to  the  representatives  of  15  different  articulations.  The  Coptic 
language,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  pronunciation^  has,  strictly 
speaking,  no  medial  mutes^  b  and  d  for  instance  being  expressed  by  mp 
and  nt.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
abandoned  the  genuine  Semitic  preference  for  the  medial  articulation. 
As  it  stands,  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet  comprises  (a)  3  original  mutes  ; 
in  Coptic  w,  «c,  T ;  (b)  3  liquids,  \  or  p,  /x,  v ;  (c)  3  sibilants  and 
an  aspirate,  *,  eh,  sch,  h;  (d)  2  ultimate  breathings  or  vocalized  gut- 
turals, a  and  i;  (e)  3  supplementary  labials,  t?,  /,  u.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  represented  the  ain  as  well  as  the  aleph  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  it  sometimes  approximated  even  to  Ae,  which  however  has 
a  representative  of  its  own.  The  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  its  original  form, 
is  a  complete  expression  of  the  necessary  sounds  of  the  language.  We 
see  in  this  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ambiguity  as  to 
the  original  mutes,  and  also  as  to  the  liquids  /,  r;  and  while  it  is 
almost  redundantly  supplied  with  secondary  labials  and  sibilants,  it 
has  only  two  vowels,  a  and  % ;  and  as  the  former  is  expressed  by  one 
and  the  latter  by  ttoo  reeds,  it  is  clear  that  the  derivation  of  jod  or 
ehirek  from  a/^A,  which  is  so  common  in  Hebrew,  is  fully  recognized 
in  old  Egyptian.  All  this  shows  us  how  fortunate  the  Indo-Germanic 
races  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  complete  alphabet,  which  the 
Egyptians  with  all  their  combinations  of  ideographic,  determinative,  and 
phonetic  signs,  were  never  able  to  realise  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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104  The  Arabic  syllabarium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  systematic  collections  of  phonetic  signs  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  hitherto  collected.  Originating  in  mutilations 
or  corruptions  of  the  Cufic,  and  ultimately  of  the  Syriac  characters, 
it  has  received  a  new  and  highly  artificial  arrangement,  depending 
rather  on  the  shapes  of  the  letters  than  on  the  organic  connexion  of 
the  sounds  which  they  represent.  And  a  distinction  by  means  of  points 
placed  above  or  below  the  character  has  taken  the  place  of  an  original 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  character  itself.  Thus,  b  and  t,  which 
belong  to  different  organs,  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  represented  by 
the  same  character,  the  former  having  a  point  below,  the  latter  a 
point  above.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  n,  ^,  th,  5,  and  y  are  discri- 
minated only  by  means  of  the  punctuation.  The  addition  of  points 
above  the  line  converts  the  liquid  ^  n,  into  the  mutes  lZ^  —  t  and 
d^  =  th,  and  by  similar  additions  we  can  aspirate  or  assibilate  ^  =  A 
into  ^  =  AA,  4^  —  d  into  3  dz^  j  —  r  into  :  =  z  and  f  =  zh^  ^  =  # 
into  (ji  =  »A,  ^  =  q  into  ^^  =  ctt,  L  =  <  into  b  =  ^,  c  =  «•«  into 
c  =  ghainy  j  =  it  into  (J  =  At?  =/,  and  jj  =  hhv  =  k ;  whereas  an 
addition  of  points  below  the  line  converts  the  sonant  ^  =j  into  the 
surd  ^  =  cA  in  the  Persian  use  of  this  alphabet.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  in  the  Syriac  alphabet  the  cognate  r  and  d  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  points  placed  above  and  below  the  sign  respectively ; 
and  in  an  ancient  inscription  belonging  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
which  the  name  of  Sapor  seems  to  occur,  the  mute  d  is  distinguished 
by  a  point  from  the  liquid  r*. 

1 05  (2)     Andlym  of  the  Greek  Alphabet. 

We  have  now  seen  in  what  state  the  Semitic  syllabarium  was 
imported  into  Greece.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider,  how  the  Greeks 
modified  and  adapted  to  their  own  language  a  notation,  which,  though 
organically  perfect  in  respect  to  the  Semitic  articulation,  was  but  a 
poor  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  language  of  Homer,  and 
what  value  they  put  on  the  different  characters,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  examine  with  some  minuteness  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  which  was 
unconnected  with  the  Semitic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  most  suitable 
and  complete  exponent  of  a  language  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of 


■  For  thiB  obsenration  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Edwin  Norris,  ABOurtant-Secretarjr 
to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 
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ancient  Greece.  The  Sanscrit  alphabet,  called  by  the  native  gramma- 
rians Dtvorn^gart  or  "the  writing  of  the  Gods'  city,"  consists  of  forty- 
eight  characters,  which  are  arranged  according  to  an  admirable  Sjrstem. 
First  of  aU  are  placed  the  simple  vowels,  then  the  diphthongs,  and 
the  marks  representing  the  final  soimds  of  n  and  h.  After  these 
come  the  consonants  divided  into  three  classes,  mutes,  semivowels, 
and  sibilants.  The  mntes  are  subdivided  into  five  orders,  according 
to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  uttered.  Besides  these  divisions 
the  whole  alphabet  forms  two  great  classes,  9urds  and  9(mant$*, 
"The  term  furdy'*  says  Wilkins  {Orammar^  p.  15),  *'is  applicable 
to  such  letters  as,  in  the  first  effort  to  form  them,  admit  of  no  vocal 
sound:  and  the  term  mmant  to  such  letters  as  are  attended  by  an 
audible  murmuring,  as  it  were,  of  the  voice."  The  surds  are  the  first 
two  letters  of  each  of  the  five  orders  of  mutes,  one  })eing  aspirated 
and  the  other  unaspirated^  together  with  the  sibilants,  and  the  aspirate 
which  is  classed  vrith  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  consonants,  and  all 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  are  sonants.  The  table  which  follows  gives 
the  Sanscrit  letters  with  the  transcription  in  English  which  we  have 
adopted  in  this  work. 

YowELs;  all  sonant. 

Simple  vowels  ^o,  ^TT^;    ^»,  f^i;   ^w,  ^u;    ^ri  op  r, 

^^ri  ox  rr;   ^Iri  or  Ir,  ^  Irt  or  Irr. 

Diphthongs  1^ ^,  ^ai;    Wt 6 ;    ^ au. 
*  h;    t  o  h. 

CONSONAMTB. 

(1)    Mutes* 
Surd.  Sonant. 

-^       ^ ^ \ 


}•■ 


auttorala  ^k,  ^A'A;  T^,  V^^A;  ^nff 

Palatals  "^cA,  ^ek'h;  "^ j,  ISj'h;  ^Tny 

LingnaU  ?«',  7YAj  5U  ^'dTh;  W». 

Dentals  Jf  t,  "^th;  Z.d,  ^d'A;  •Tn. 

Labials  '^p,  ^p'h;  "f  5,  V(b'k;  Tfm. 

*  Sir  Oi»T«s  Hang^toD  diitiognishes  them  alio  u  thorp*  toAfaU  {B«Kg,  Gram.  p.  lEt). 
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(2)     Semivowels;   all  sonant. 

^yy     Tr,     ^ly     ^t?. 

(3)     Sibilants;  all  surd. 

Colcbrooke  in  his  Grammar  gives  the  value  of  these  letters  as  follows: 
a  is  pronounced  as  ^  in  her^  i  in  sir,  u  in  sun  ;  ^  as  a  in  ball;  t  as  in 
fit;  i  as  ee  m  feet;  2^  as  in  pull;  ^2  as  oo  in  pool;  rt  as  in  merrili/; 
ri  the  same  long;  Iri  as  in  revelry;  Irt  the  same  prolonged;  e  as  « 
in  there;  ai  as  i  in  Jitie^  or  y  in  my;  6  as  in  ^o ;  au  as  ou  in  thou ; 
^  as  <;  in  causey  or  k  in  kin  ;  Jck  as  in  ink-horn^  or  as  c'h  in  cachexy; 
y  as  in  gain;  ^h  as  in  log-house;  ng  as  in  sing;  ch  as  in  church; 
ch'h  the  same  aspirated;  j  as  in  judge;  fh  the  same  aspirated;  ny  as 
in  onyoHy  and  as  n  in  singe;  ^  as  in  tin;  t'h  as  in  nut-hook^  or  as 
te-h  in  White-hall;  d  as  in  tfeaZ ;  efA  as  in  red-haired;  n  as  in  nolle; 
p  as  in  pen;  ph  as  in  hap-hazard;  ^  as  in  ball;  bh  as  in  abhor; 
m  as  in  man;  y  as  in  yet;  r  as  in  run;  Z  as  in  hull;  9  as  in 
f^alue  ;  f  is  a  palatal;  '*  the  proper  sound  of  this  letter  is  produced," 
says  Wilkins,  "  by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  forepart  of  the 
palate,  and  passing  the  voice,  as  in  pronouncing  our  s;"  sh  is  pro- 
nounced as  in  shoe^  except  in  the  West  of  India,  where  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  M,  and  it  is  a  lingual;  s  is  pronounced  as  in  sin^  and  is 
reckoned  as  a  dental;  h  as  in  hair;  ksh  as  cti  in  fiction.  The  Un- 
guals %  'thy  'dy  'dhy  'n,  are  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Indian  articulation. 
"  This  series  of  consonants/'  says  Wilkins,  '*  is  pronounced  by  turning 
and  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  far  back  against  the  palate ;  which, 
producing  a  hollow  sound  as  if  proceeding  from  the  head,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  murddhanya,  which  Mr  Halhed,  in  his  elegant 
grammar  of  the  Bengal  languages,  has  translated  cerebral," 

The  marks  *  (n)  and  :  (A)  are  called  anu-svara^  '*  after-sound," 
or  "after-vowel,"  and  vi-sarga^  "leaving  oui^"  ecthlipsis ;  the  former 
is  an  abbreviation  of  nasal  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  the 


*  We  adopt  this  transcriptioii  because  ^  so  frequently  corresponds  to  a  Greek  k, 

and  we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  that  it  is  but  a  softened  guttural.  If  what  we  have 
said  in  this  chapter  with  regard  to  the  real  value  of  z  in  Greek  and  Zend  were  as  well 
known  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  z  instead  of  j;  as  a 
representative  of  the  first  Sanscrit  sibilant. 
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latter  a  sabstitute  for  the  letters  t  or  r  at  the  eod  of  a  word.  The 
process  by  which  the  diphthongs  are  formed  from  the  simple  Yowels  is 
of  the  most  extensive  application  in  Sanscrit,  and  is  also  of  importance 
in  Greek.  When  a  short  a  is  placed  before  either  of  the  vowels  t,  te, 
we  have  the  diphthongs  ^=di  and  d=du;  this  change  is  called  ^una 
or  *'  strengthening ; "  when,  again,  the  d  is  placed  before  the  diph- 
thongs ^,  d,  we  have  the  other  diphthongs  ai=ddi,  and  au=ddu;  this 
change  is  called  vriddhi  or  '*'  increment."  It  must  be  remarked  that 
d  is  alBO  a  ffuna  of  d^  and  the  other  vowels,  r,  Ir  become  ar,  al  by 
gunay  and  dr^  dl  by  widdhu  "  The  vowel  Iri  is  only  found  in  the 
verb  Mrip  and  its  derivatives.  We  remember  no  instances  of  the 
long  Irt  in  any  Sanscrit  word:  Bhattoji,  in  commenting  on  F&nini, 
I.  1,  9,  says  that  it  is  not  used.  Siddhdntakaumudi,  fol.  1.  b" 
(Rosen,  Joiernal  of  Bdueation^  VIII.  p.  340  note). 

106  An  examination  of  the  figures,  which  compose  this  wonder- 
fully ^stematic  alphabet,  will  lead  to  very  important  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  subject  now  before  ufi.  It  is  by  this  means  alone  that 
we  can  ascend  from  the  very  artificial  order  in  which  the  Hindu  gram- 
marians have  arranged  it  to  its  primitive  state,  and  to  the  order  of  its 
formation.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  like  the 
Semitic  alphabet;,  it  was  originally  a  syllabarium ;  in  other  words,  it  had 
no  vowels,  and  was  written  from  the  right  to  tbe  left.  A  proof  of 
the  latter  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Lepsius  {Paldographie:^ 
p.  10),  that  with  few  exceptions  all  Sanscrit  letters  have  a  frame  which 
opens  towards  the  left;  and  of  those  too  which  have  no  frame,  the 
vowels  f,  4^  tt,  u,  the  guttural  ng^  and  the  lingual  £  are  all  turned 
towards  the  left ;  so  that  the  ancient  order  of  writing  must  have  been 
in  that  direction.  The  Greeks,  and  other  nations  who  have  borrowed 
the  Semitic  alphabet,  turned  round  the  letters  when  they  altered  the 
direction  of  theij  writing,  whereas  the  Indians  have  left  unaltered 
those  letters  which  were  invented  or  introduced  before  they  changed 
their  manner  of  writing.  The  only  letters  which  were  turned  towards 
the  right  were  the  diphthongs  ^,  ot,  three  of  the  Unguals  %  'tk^  'dh^ 
the  aspiration  ^,  the  semivowel  r,  and  the  suffixes,  which  form  the 
vowels  r,  rr  from  the  sign  generally  used  to  denote  a,  and  the  vowels 
/r,  Irr^  from  the  sign  for  I,  This  is  at  least  primd  facie  evidence 
for  the  conclusion  that  these  last  characters  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. It  may  seem  strange  that  the  lingual  'd  should  be  older  than 
the  dental  (f,  while  the  other  letters  of  the  dental  class  are  older  than 

the  rest  of  the  linguak.     Perhaps  ?  and  ^  have  interchanged  their 
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pronunciation  like  the  Hebrew  {^  and  jl.  It  seems  probable  that 
5>  M  and  3*  were  the  corresponding  characters  in  the  dental  class 
for  d^  dh  and  n,  and  that  ^  was  originally  the  n  of  the  guttural 
class :  ^  differs  from  ?  only  by  a  kind  of  anusvdra  mark^  and  ^ 
is  only  a  reversed  T* 

107  After  what  has  been  said  on  the  origin  of  alphabets  in 
general,  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  vowels  were  from  the  first  dis- 
tinguished from  the  consonants  inthe  Divandgari  alphabet.  Palaeo- 
graphy enables  us  to  point  out  their  origin.  The  characters  which  we 
have  given  for  the  vowels  are  used  only  at  the  beginnings  of  words ; 
for  their  expression  in  the  middle  of  words,  a  number  of  marks, 
analogous  to  the  Hebrew  points,  are  substituted  as  follows: 

The  short  original  vowel,  with  which  every  consonant  is  articulated, 
is  not  written  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  because  in  the  primitive  syl- 
labarium  that  vowel  was  always  presumed  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
Towel-marks  were  subsequently  invented  to  point  out  that  a  different 
Towel-sound  was  intended  in  the  particular  case.  The  bar  which  desig- 
nates the  long  a  is  merely  a  fulcrum  to  show  that  the  voice  must  dwell 
on  the  syllable.     It  cannot  be  a  representation  of  the  vowel  ^,  for  it  is 

written  in  cases  where  no  A  is  implied,  as  in  T,  d^^u.  The  figure 
which  appears  in  the  complete  signs  of  a,  ^,  r,  rr,  6  and  au,  b  obviously 
a  mark  of  the  gentle  breathmg  with  which  all  initial  vowels  were  pro- 
nounced, and  probably  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Hebrew 
Alepk,  From  thb  it  appears  that  r,  rr,  were  originally  indistinct 
vowel-sounds  of  r  preceded  by  a  breathing.  Bopp  considers  r  as  a 
mutilation  of  ar  (  Vocalismus,  p.  1 57),  and  Lepsius  thinks  that  the  con- 
sonant r  was  formed  from  this  vowel  {PcUdographie^  p.  49).  In  Zend 
there  is  no  character  answering  to  the  Sanscrit  r,  but  in  corresponding 
words  the  Sanscrit  r  is  represented  by  ^r^  (Bumouf,  Yofna^  p.  l.).  It 
matters  very  little  whether  we  place  the  vowel  before  or  after  a  liquid, 
and  we  constantly  find  the  same  root  with  the  vowel  sometimes  before 
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and  sometimes  behind  the  liquid.  It  is  remarkable^  that,  in  our  own 
alphabet  for  instance,  while  we  articulate  the  consonants  hy  means  of 
vowels  placed  after  them,  we  always  utter  the  necessary  vowel  before 
the  liquids  and  t :  thus  we  say  he^  ee^  &c.  but  em^  en^  &c.  To  adduce 
another  very  familiar  instance,  the  sign  of  our  plural  is  -ne  as  well  as 
-«n,  -#«  (written  -ce)  as  well  as  -e* :  thus  we  have  hretKr-en^  chiWr-en^ 
ox'-enj  but  Jei'ne,  ewi-ne;  and  church-^e,  epeech-ee^  but  dice^  pence.  The 
letter  r  is  altogether  a  secondary  one.  In  the  articulations  of  some 
provinces  among  ourselves,  it  is  still  unpronounceable,  and  in  almost 
every  language  it  stands  for  some  earlier  letter;  most  generally  for  /,  as 
in  the  Sanscrit  euryck,  comp.  solj  ^\io9,  Qoth.  eauil;  Sanscrit  pur^ 
comp.  9-X609,  plenusy  full;  and  even  in  modem  languages,  as  in  the 
words  apStre  from  apoetolus^  epitre  from  epietola^  tkre  from  tihdiUf  &c. ; 
it  stands  for  e,  as  in  the  Laconian  aiop  for  0€ik,  and  in  the  words  Vale^ 
riusy  FuritUy  arhor^  labor^  vapor^  clamor  and  lare»y  which  Quintilian 
tells  us  (I.  4.  $  1 S)  were  originally  written  ValesiuSy  FrmuSy  arboe,  lahosy 
vapo9y  clama*  and  lasee.  For  other  changes  see  Lepsius  {Ahhandlungeny 
p.  12)  and  Grimm  {Deutsche  Oramm.  I.  p.  581).  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
more  recent  state  of  the  Zend  in  the  monuments  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  the  r  has  entirely  superseded  the  I  in  that  language 
(Bumouf,  Yoffuiy  p.  Lxxvm.) ;  and  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  r  and  t 
are  represented  by  the  same  character  turned  in  different  directions,  for 
J^I  is  r,  but  y^  is  t.  We  believe  with  Lepsius,  that  the  vowel  r  was 
anterior  to  the  consonant  r,  and  that  the  superfix,  which  marks  this  r 
in  the  middle  of  words  before  consonants,  v^as  the  same  as  that  which, 
joined  to  the  frame  by  a  line  of  connexion,  constitutes  the  distinct  con- 
sonant <.•  Lepsius  thinks  that  the  initial-vowels  are  all  formed  from 
the  vowel-marks  affixed  to  the  consonants,  and  that  the  four  nasals 
3*,  ^,  IF,  T,  were  pronounced  ung^  ang^  eng^  xng  respectively, 
and  derived  frx>m  the  vowels  and  diphthong  u,  a,  ^,  and  %  (Palaogra^ 
phiey  p.  16).  The  former  assertion  appears  to  be  justified  by  his  palaeo- 
gniphical  comparisons,  but  the  latter  opinion  is  unquestionably  errone- 
ous in  principle :  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to  derive  consonants  from 
the  vowels  with  which  they  are  articulated;  but  if  these  nasals  were 
pronounced,  as  he  supposes,  it  is  possible  that  the  initial- vowel  signs 
may  have  been  derived  from  them,  though  of  course  this  could  not  be 
the  case  if  they  were  formed,  as  he  has  himself  shown,  from  the  vowel- 
marks  appended  to  the  consonants.  The  nasal  liquids  m  and  n  are  in 
fact  modifications  of  the  medials  b  and  d^  to  which  they  sometimes 
revert ;  a  person  who  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  or  a  country  actor  trying 
to  be  impressive^  will  always  pronounce  his  m'a  as  b'a  and  his  n's  as  (f  s. 
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We  should^  therefore,  expect  that  the  m  would  be  derived  from  the  b, 
and  the  n  from  the  d,  if  the  principle  of  association  held.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  in  Sanscrit,  as  vnll  be  seen  by  comparing 

H  Ih  with  ^  m,  and  S  d  with  ^.  It  seems  that  I  was  a  vowel 
in  Sanscrit  before  it  became  a  consonant ;  how  this  conld  be  may  be 
inferred  from  the  use  of  the  /  mouilli  in  French.  It  was  in  fact  the 
first  form  of  the  r,  or  rather  they  were  both  produced  from  a  sound 
between  the  two  (like  the  Chinese  eul)^  which  was  the  more  like  a 
vowel  the  older  the  language  was  (Lepsius,  AhhandL  pp.  9,  10).  We 
have  mentioned  above  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  only  one  sound 
for  X  and  p. 

108  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  the  Divandgari  conso- 
nants is  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  those  of  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet. Omitting  the  palatals  and  linguals,  the  former  of  which  are  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  gutturals,  and  the  latter  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
organs  of  speech,  we  have  the  same  three  sets  of  fundamental  routes 
as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  "We  remark,  however,  this  striking  difier- 
ence :  in  the  Devandgari  alphabet  the  tenues^  which  are  most  suited  to 
the  pronunciation  of  those  who  speak  the  Indo-Germanic  idioms,  are 
placed  first,  the  medials  last.  Besides,  the  Hindu  grammarians  have 
begun  with  those  letters  which  are  pronounced  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  namely  the  throat,  and  have  gone  on  through  the  others  in 
order^  ending  with  those  letters  pronounced  by  the  lips.  This  is  of 
course  very  good  as  a  technical  arrangement ;  it  seems,  however,  that 
the  order  of  creation  is  that  given  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely 
labials  first,  then  gutturals^  and  lastly  dentals.  Again,  it  is  observable 
that  there  are  two  orders  of  aspirates  in  this  alphabet,  sonants  as  well 
as  surds,  whereas  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  the  latter  only.  At  first, 
probably,  the  Hebrew  aspirates  were,  as  we  have  shown,  modifications 
of  the  medials,  but,  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  assertions  of 
modem  Hebraists^  they  all  approximate  to  the  tenues,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Teth^  has  actually  become  a  dental  tenuis.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
Greek  aspirates  were  ultimately  modifications  of  the  tenues  and  not  of  the 
medials ;  nevertheless,  in  words  of  the  same  origin,  the  Sanscrit  5A,  d%, 
are  represented  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  0,  f,  and  B :  thus  the  Sanscrit 
root  hhr  corresponds  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  06pa>,  fero,  and  tnadhu  to 
fxiQv :  pk  seldom  occurs,  and  th  is  consistently  represented  by  t.  This 
indicates  in  our  opinion  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  Divandgart  cha- 
racters, analogous  to  that  which  we  have  hinted  in  the  case  of  d  and  d\ 
n  and  ng ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  tenues  were  really 
anterior  to  the  medials  in  this  alphabet,  their  aspirates  would  be  first 
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employed :  besides,  we  find  in  these  secondary  aspirates  a  continual  shift- 
ing and  interchange  as  well  in  form  as  in  usage,  which  shows  that  they 

had  not  a  distinct  independent  existence  from  the  first ;  V  which  is  in 

form  only  a  modification  of  ^,  is  often  represented  by  the  ^ame  letter 

in  cognate  languages,  thus  dadMrni^TtOiifjUf  gharma^Qipfin ;  V  and  H 
are  also  interchanged ;  thus  Shr  and  hhr  both  signify  ^^  to  carry."  If  we 
revert  to  general  principles  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  aspirate  must 
have  been  prefixed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  articulations  which  it 
modified.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  original 
syllabarium  (above,  §  100)^  we  shall  conclude  that  as  {i^  difiere  from  n  by 
the  h  prefixed  to  the  latter,  so  )  must  have  been  originally  k^,  or  hh^  n 
must  have  been  hg,  and  ^  hd.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  Greek  fiav  the 
aspirate  always  preceded  the  labial ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  B  should 
not  have  been  originally  hdy  just  as  /»,  the  cognate  dental  liquid,  was 
undoubtedly  hr  as  well  as  rh.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  metathesis 
of  aspirates  and  sibilants  is  common  in  all  languages.  The  aspirates 
of  the  guttural  class  are  very  seldom  used,  but,  when  they  are,  kh^  not 
gh^  corresponds  to  the  Greek  x^  ^  ^^  '^^JX'f  compared  with  fankka ; 
owx'^  (0*^0^)  compared  with  nakha^  &c.  We  think  that  th  must 
have  been  originally  an  assibilation  rather  than  an  aspirate  of  U  It  will 
be  shown  in  another  place  that  the  Greek  ^  or  assibilated  3  is  a  repre- 
sentative  of  a  sound  resembling  $h  or  the  French  eh^  produced  by  com« 
bining  a  guttural  or  a  dental  with  g.  Such  a  sound  is  the  Sanscrit  f, 
for  this  is  almost  always  a  representative,  under  a  softer  form,  of  the 
Greek  k,  and  of  the  Lithuanian  tsr,  which  is  pronounced  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Sanscrit  letter.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  languages  to  soften 
or  assibilate  their  hard  sounds.  We  have  plenty  of  instances  of  this 
even  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe ;  in  French  it  is  particularly 
common ;  thus,  from  eatnera  we  have  ehambre^  from  audere^  aer^  from 
canis,  chien,  &c. ;  in  England  we  have  in  the  North,  where  the  older 
Saxon  is  rife,  kirk,  wick  {Almcick)^  ^^^>  dyke,  &c.,  which  in  the 
South  are  softened  to  church,  wich,  {Greenwich,  Bronp-wich'ham), 
bridge^  ditch,  &c.  In  the  ancient  languages  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able :  thus  the  older  forms  preserved  in  laKpv,  lacrgma ;  Xkkw,  rx-irov, 
egum;  Idxa,  decern;  &c  are  softened  into  the  Sanscrit  ofru,  o/fva,  dciga, 
and  the  Lithuanian  Mzara,  cuzwa^  deezimtis,  &c.  This  change  of  the 
hard  prononciation  of  c  has  taken  place  without  a  corresponding  change 
of  form  in  the  modem  Italian,  and  is  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
vowels  4  OT  %  after  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  g  in  English, 
Italian,  and  French.  A  good  instance  of  the  change  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  dental  caused  by  the  addition  of  i  or  y  is  fturnished  by  our 

M2 
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way  of  pronouncing  such  words  as  nation^  rwdution.  Different  lan- 
guages have  various  methods  of  expressing  the  sound  tA,  as  resulting 
from  an  aspiration  or  assihilation  of  the  gutturals  and  dentals:  and 
sometimes  the  same  language  has  several  symbols  for  it.  The  Sanscrit, 
for  instance^  has  a  direct  representation^  or  rather,  two  distinct  signs  for 
it ;  in  other  alphabets  it  is  represented  by  z,  j^  y,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
dental,  by  0,  The  symbol  j  often  degenerates  into  the  simple  vowel 
»,  just  as  the  symbol «?,  which  represents  the  labial  aspirate,  degenerates 
into  the  vowel  u :  in  fact,  this  is  the  way  in  which  these  vowels  are 
formed,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said,  that  all  that  part  of  the  soft- 
ened consonant,  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  original  consonant,  is 
lost;  a  phenomenon  which  often  presents  itself  in  language,  and  which  is 
also  an  explanation  of  the  change  of  aspirated  consonants  into  A,  and 
of  their  interchange  with  one  another.  We  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  a  theory  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  philologers  of  the  present  day,  and  which,  though 
highly  ingenious,  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  a  false  principle.  Grimm 
{Deutsche  Gramm,  I.  p.  187)  justly  remarks  that  j  :  i=v  :  u,  and  that 
the  row  of  labials  p,  b^  f,  «»,  u  is  parallel  to  the  row  of  gutturals  Xr,  ^, 
chyjy  i;  but  then  he  supposes  that  each  of  these  series  is  derived  from 
the  vowel  which  forms  the  basis  of  it,  whereas  we  are  convinced  that 
no  mute  was  ever  derived  from  a  vowel,  still  less  the  original  mutes  p 
and  k.  He  asks  (1)  why  the  dentals  do  not  also  rest  upon  some  vowel 
as  a  basis  ?  and  (2)  how  we  are  to  reconcile  with  the  above  parallelism, 
the  obvious  analogy  of  the  row  of  dentals  ^,  d,  th,  t,  to  the  row  of 
gutturals  k^  Qy  ch^  A,  and  to  that  of  the  labials  /?,  6,/>  f ;  in  other  words, 
why  do  the  gutturals  possess  a  double  support,  j  and  A  ?  Bumouf 
( Fofiio,  p.  cxiv.  Note  46)  has  attempted  to  remove  the  former  diffi- 
culty by  establishing  from  the  Zend  language  an  analogy  between  a  and 
A,  so  that  the  dentals  are  derived  from  a  through  A,  according  to  the 
following  table : 

k — a  t^a  p — a 

g — a  d — a  h-^a 

X — tf  0 — «  0 — «    . 

y — a   '  z — a  v — a 

h — a 
i  a  u 

To  derive  A  from  a  is  somewhat  difficult ;  it  is  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  character  for  a  is  derived  in  all  alphabets  from  that 
denoting  a  weak  breathing  not  amounting  to  A.  The  vowels  i  and  u 
are  formed  from  consonants,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parallelism  throughout  the  three  orders  of -mutes  in  reference 
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to  the  formation  of  the  three  fundamental  vowels  a,  i,  u.  The  vowel 
a  is  presumed  in  the  existence  of  every  letter,  and^  as  we  have  shown, 
assumes  the  two  lighter  forms  of  e,  o  in  heavier  combinations.  The 
vowels  t,  fc  are  of  totally  different  origin ;  they  are  derived  from  the 
ultimate  vocalization  of  weakened  consonants.  The  latter  results  from 
the  vocalization  of  v,  the  weakest  form  of  the  labial ;  the  former  is  the 
common  o£^ring  of  the  dentals  and  gutturals^  the  softened  dental 
i^ty)  and  the  softened  guttural  (=^)  being  equally  represented  by  z  or 
/,  and  equivalent  to  sh.  The  dental  aspirate  th  passes  at  once  into  9; 
conversely  we  meet  with  people  every  day  whose  articulation  does  not 
admit  of  their  pronouncing  a  final  9  otherwise  than  as  th.  Thb  view 
of  the  connexion  between  th,  t,  9h,  y,  j  is  borne  out  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  Divan6gari  alphabet. 

That^,  the  sign  for  j^  was  ori^nally  the  same  as  ^,  y>  is  clear  from 

W,  the  older  sign  for  jh :  ^,  th^  diflers  from  ^,  f,  only  by  the  tail, 
which  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  8 :  this  tail  is  clearly 
seen  in  1i,  and  that  ^ ,  tA,  originally  had  it,  may  be  inferred  from 
^  9  I>9h.  The  same  confusion,  which  we  have  before  pointed  out  in 
the  gutturals.  Unguals,  and  dentals,  seems  to  have  converted  into  a 
simple  d  of  the  dental  class  the  figure  ^,  which  appears  from  ite  tail 
to  have  been  the  assibilated  d  of  the  lingual  class ;  in  fact^  the  lower 

part  of  ^,  which  includes  sh,  the  sibilant  of  the  lingual  class,  is 
merely  this  same  ^.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  TT 
and  )T;  there  is  an  equally  striking  resemblance  between  ^,  5,  and 
^,  9,  which  are  similarly  connected.  The  vowels  t  and  u  which  are 
derived  from  j  and  f>,  are  designated  in  the  Detandgari  by  derived 
symbols.  The  initials  ?,  t,  and  ^,  u,  are  composed  of  the  tail  ^and 
the  hook  0  joined  to  the  bar  at  the  top  by  an  unmeaning  line  of  con- 
nexion (see  Lepsius,  Pcdaographie^  p.  I6).     The  latter  is  the  essential 

part  of  ^  reversed,  and  the  former  is  that  tail  which  distinguishes  the 

sibilants  and  ^.  With  regard  to  Grimm's  second  question,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  not  only  from  the  analogy  of  all  languages,  but  also 
from  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  Sanscrit  (for  1^  has  no  frame  and 
is  turned  towards  the  right)>  the  aspirate  must  be  considered  of  subse« 
quent  formation.  In  Greek  it  resulted  from  the  digamma^  from  the 
gutturab,  and  from  t.  In  Zend  it  is  generally  .derivable  from  the 
sibilant    In  German  it  mostly  comes  from  gutturals,  and  we  may 
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consider  it  as  more  particularly  attached  to  that  class  of  consonants. 
As  all  sounds  are  of  two  primitive  kinds,  breathings  or  consonants, 
from  a  combination  of  which  the  aspirated  consonants  are  produced, 
we  may  consider  the  aspirate  as  the  final  state  of  an  aspirated  conso- 
nant. In  fact,  consonants  may  be  reduced  to  four  ultimate  states 
without  becoming  vowels ;  a  dental  or  a  guttural  may  become  j  (y)  or 
B  (h),  a  labial  may  become  9 ;  vocalization  is  efiected  in  the  former  case 
by  converting  8  into  h,  and  then  omitting  the  aspirate,  or  by  turning  j 
into  i ;  in  the  latter,  by  simple  conversion  of  v  into  u.  When  a  dental 
or  guttural  is  reduced  to  j^  it  may  always  become  % ;  when  to  t,  it  may 
always  become  h  by  vvBorga;  when  a  labial  is  reduced  to  «?,  it  may 
always  become  u ;  and  when  a  consonant  is  composed  of  t  and  17,  it 
may  become  indifferently  either  h  or  j  (jy)  from  the  one  element,  or  u 
from  the  other. 

109  We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  various  difficult  points 
connected  with  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  to  estimate  the  real  vaJue  of 
those  characters  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  this  as  in  other  questions  people  have  fruitlessly  perplexed 
themselves  with  detailsi  when  a  prqper  consideration  of  the  principles 
would  have  disentangled  all  the  confusion,  and  left  no  real  ground  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  pronunciation  of  the  unaspirated  mutes 
and  liquids  may  Cftirly  be  presumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  all 
nations  have  adopted  for  those  letters ;  for  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  the  contrary.  The  only  characters  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider are  those  representing,  either  in  their  earliest  or  in  their  subse- 
quent state,  breathings,  or  aspirated,  or  assibilated  consonants.  These 
are  a,  f,  ^  F»  m  ^>  <>  ^,  v,  0,  ^y  **•  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  bave  already 
spoken :  it  is  simply  the  Alsph  ^^  or  A-Mrah  ^,  stript  of  its  breath- 
ing, and  is  therefore  the  fundamental  vowel  with  which  eyery  con- 
sonant in  the  old  syllabarium  was  articulated.  The  Greek  a  being 
pronounced  with  a  considerable  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  with  an 
approximation  to  the  same  curvature  of  the  tongue  which  accompanied 
the  articulation  of  t,  d.  A,  />,  and  v,  it  is  generally  found  to  take  or 
keep  its  place  after  the  first  four  of  these  letters,  and  it  habitually 
replaces  the  last  in  those  cases  wheore  v  becomes  evanescent.  Similarly 
u,  which  is  so  often  inserted  before  I  in  old  French,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  that  liquid  in  the  modem  spelling;  thus  alter,  through 
aultrey  passes  into  autre  {Varron.  p.  210).  That  c  and  v  were  ori^- 
nally  pronounced  with  an  aspiration  is  clear  from  their  names  e  yl/i\6v, 
V  \l/i\6v.    The  former  is,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
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H€  H)  ^^  ^^ff^  0^  ^^®  aspirate,  which,  as  the  hardest  breathing,  is 
articulated  with  the  lightest  form  of  the  fundamental  vowel:  this 
aspirate  being  omitted,  the  vowel  becomes  e  yf/iXov^  or  the  He  without 
aspiration.  We  must  consider  J  yj/iXov,  which  always  retains  its 
original  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a'  word,  in  connexion  with  F,  the 
most  troublesome  letter  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet.  Indeed,  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  obsolete  character  will  exhaust  nearly  all  that  remains 
to  be  said  respecting  the  Greek  alphabet. 

110  It  has  been  shown,  that,  in  name  and  form,  F,  the  nau  or 
<%aoima,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Vav^  as  H  does  to  CAeth  and  6  to 
Teth,  It  also  Appears  that  these  three  Hebrew  characters  were  ori- 
ginally the  aspirated  medials,  though  subsequently  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  tenues.  The  Greek  organs  of  speech  were,  from  the  first, 
more  favorable  to  the  tenues,  and  therefore  we  must  consider  their 
aspirated  mutes  as  belonging  to  that  order ;  for  they  had  not  two  orders 
of  aspirates  like  the  Indians.  In  general,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
the  Greeks  had  no  great  predilection  for  rough  breathings ;  and  as  the 
language  advanced  from  its  oldest  to  its  most  classical  written  state,  it 
lost  most  of  those  which  it  originally  possessed.  When  €,  which  was 
the  mark  of  aspiration  in  the  Semitic  alphabet,  was  converted  into  the 
symbol  of  a  vowel,  H,  which  in  the  same  alphabet  was  the  aspirate  of 
the  guttural  order,  was  used  for  the  simple  aspirate,  and  a  new  symbol 
X  was  introduced  as  the  aspirate  of  the  guttural  tenuis  k  or  9.  The 
F,  too,  must  have  been  originally  the  aspirate  of  the  labials,  namely  bh 
or  lib;  but  it  assumed  a  different  value,  fell  out  of  use,  degenerated  into 
a  breathing,  or  was  vocalized  into  v,  and  therefore  <p  was  introduced 
as  the  proper  aspirate  of  the  labial  tenuis.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
tire  the  readei^s  patience  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  repecting  the  digamma:  the  scholars, 
who  have  written  about  it,  have  for  the  most  part  been  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of  comparative  philology,  by  the 
aid  of  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem;  and  there- 
fore our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  advanced  but  little  since 
the  point  was  first  mooted  by  Bentley*.     It  will  be  far  better  in 


*  This  great  scholar  was  the  first  to  discorer  the  traces  of  a  lost  digamma  in  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  an  hiatus  in  Homer.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint  bj 
continental  scholars  that  so  little  is  known  of  Bentlej's  opinion  about  the  digamma.  A 
copy  of  the  PoekB  Gneci,  fol.*  1566,  with  bis  marginal  notes,  was  lent  to  Heyne  by 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  not  the  copy-book  in  which  he  had  written  his  views 
on  the  subject  more  at  length.  This  manuscript  is  not,  as  Thiersch  calls  it  (Gr.  Gr.  g 
CLXii.),  "a  full  and  elaborate  treatise,  in  which  he  goes  through  the  digammated 
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this  place  to  state  plainly  and  at  once  what  are  the  results  to  which 
a  comparison  with  the  cognate  languages  has  enahled  us  to  arrive, 
results  consistent  not  only  with  themselves,  hut  also  with  all  that  the 
ancient  writers  have  told  us  in  regard  to  the  power  and  functions  of 
this  letter,  and  with  the  phenomena  which  it  presents  in  the  Greek 
language.  In  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  fomily  we  find 
in  some  of  the  most  common  and  important  words,  as  well  at  the 
beginning  as  in  the  middle,  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  a  letter  com- 
pounded of  the  two  consonants,  one  of  which  represents  the  guttural, 
the  other  the  labial,  in  its  ultimate  state.  These  two  consonants  are  8 
(sometimes  reduced  to  k),  and  v ;  and  from  their  combination,  and  the 
different  changes  which  they  separately  and  together  admit  of,  arises 
that  great  variety  of  letters  which  are  et3anologically  traced  to  an 
original  identity.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  sv  or  hv 
represents  an  union  of  the  original  guttural  and  labial  kp;  in  those 
cases  where  a  dental  makes  its  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  as 
having  arisen,  by  a  &nlt  of  articulation,  from  the  sibilant.  The  regular 
series  of  transitions,  which  such  a  combination  of  the  guttural  and 
labial  would  present,  may  easily  be  described :  the  guttural  may  be 
represented  by  k^  q^  g,  j,  8,  h;  the  labial  by  p,  &,  « ;  and  these  sets  of 
letters  may  be  permuted  with  one  another  to  any  extent.  Then,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  dropt,  and  the  remuning  one  vocalized 
into  i  (y)  or  u,  according  as  the  one  retained  is  the  guttural  or  labial. 
This  process  will  be  best  shown  by  numerous  examples*.  The  root  of 
the  reflexive  or  relative  pronoun  (which  we  shall  show  to  be  the  same 


words  in  alphabetical  order,  and  oyerthrows  all  apparent  objections  to  his  doctrine :" 
it  is  merely  a  set  of  rough  notes,  in  which  the  words  supposed  to  hare  had  the  digamma 
are  enumerated,  the  passages  in  which  they  appear  copied  out,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  necessary  emendations  are  suggested.  But  there  is  a  total  absence  of  order  or 
arrangement,  and  it  is  not  fit  for  publication.  We  hare  giyen,  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Chapter,  all  of  it  that  appears  to  be  of  any  value  or  interest,  as  well  to  show  how  littie 
could  be  done  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  alphabet  without  the  aid  of  oomparatiye 
philology,  as  to  afford  another  proof  how  fax  Bentiey  was  in  adyanoe  of  his  age  in  this 
as  in  other  points.  On  Bentiey's  Homeric  studies  the  reader  may  now  refer  to  Dr 
Wordsworth's  note  on  his  Correspondence,  p.  830.  A  specimen  of  the  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  modern  scholars  have  spoken  of  the  digamma,  may  be 
seen  in  Hermann's  Opueeula,  I.  p.  131,  where  he  treats  this  letter  as  the  single  repre- 
sentative of  three  distinct  sounds. 

*  Many  additional  instances  will  be  found  in  Mr  Gamett*s  valuable  paper  **  On  cer- 
tain initial  letter-changes  in  the  Indo-European  Languages,"  Proc,  Phil.  Soc.  IL  p.  233, 
sqq.  257  sqq.  Mr  Gamett  mentions  that  Hoefer  «  has  taken  pretty  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject"  with  that  propounded  in  the  text,  in  his  BeUriige  zur  Etymologik, 
a  work  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  was  published  shortiy  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  present  book.  On  the  Latin  Q  or  Qv,  and  its  relation  to  F  and  V,  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  in  the  Varroniamu,  p.  199  seqq. 
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in  a  future  chapter)  is  properly  kpd  or  kvd  in  all  the  Indo-Germanio 
languages.  This  appears  as  pwy  in  Breton,  as  gvii,  qvi^  $vu$  (nnu)  in 
Latin,  as  wa  in  Sanscrit,  as  c^*  in  Greek,  as  hva$  in  Gothic,  as  quhay 
in  Old  Scotch,  and,  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters,  as  who  in  modem 
English.  By  an  omission  of  the  labial  element,  this  becomes  sd^ 
softened  into  yd  or  hardened  into  kd^  in  Sanscrit ;  oc,  icoc,  6,  T,  in  Greek; 
$e  in  Latin;  in  English  who  (when  pronounced  hoo);  and  in  French  que 
(pronounced  ke)y  &c.  By  an  omission  of  the  guttural  element  it 
becomes  in  Greek  «-k,  ^ov,  &c,  in  German  to0r,  in  English  what  (pro- 
nounced wai)y  &0.  Similar  changes  are  the  following;  Sanscrit  fvd 
(p^an),  Zend  fjMm,  old  Persian  ^pakaff  Russian  tabae,  Greek  Kv^y, 
Latin,  with  a  loss  of  the  labial,  eanis  :  French,  with  a  softening  of  the 
guttural,  cl^an  :  German,  with  a  substitution  of  the  aspirate  (the  labial 
being  only  retained  in  the  vowel  u)  hund:  Latin  eq9U9y  Zend  ofpoy 
Lithuanian  oizwa;  j£olic  Greek,  by  assimilation  to  the  guttural,  Ikkov; 
common  Greek,  by  assimilation  to  the  labial,  nrv-ov ;  by  omission  of 
the  labial,  Scandinavian  oek;  by  softening  the  guttund,  Erse  each: 
Sanscrit  e^dduy  Latin  ttMivit ,  (the  dental  being  omitted  as  helium  from 
dueUum) ;  by  onuasion  of  the  labial  and  substitution  of  the  aspirate 
for  t,  i|$ Jc :  Sanscrit  poofura,  Gothic  noaihray  Russian  ipekor,  German 
echwager^  Webh  chwegrwn ;  by  omission  of  the  labial  eocer^  by  substi- 
tution of  the  aspirate  ckv/mk  :  Sanscrit  evapna ;  by  aspiration  of  the  $ 
and  vocalization  of  the  f ,  virvoc ;  by  omission  of  the  labial  tomnue : 
Sanscrit  smdy  Gothic  hweiU^  English  sweat;  by  vocalization  of  the 
labial  eudor;  by  aspiration  and  vocalization  vZup;  by  aspiration  and 
omission  of  the  labial  iZpm;  Sanscrit  evana^  *'a  tone,"  Latin  tdnue 
for  evonust  Greek  0«in|  for  <r0«i^,  &c  In  comparing  the  Romance  lan- 
guages with  the  Teutonic,  we  find  the  labial  w  represented  either  by  a 
combination  of  the  guttural  and  vocalized  labial  yu,  or  by  the  guttural 
y  only:  thus  from  wer,  war^  we  have  guerra,  guerre;  from  ward^ 


*  ThiB  word  alone  might  haTO  niffioed  to  teaoh  our  Greek  scfaolan  that  the  di- 
b  waa  occarionally  something  more  than  a  mere  labial  breathing.  In  such  lines 
as  IIf|Xc(^«  ^k  adxot  air6  F«o  (hT«o  or  vt^io)  x^ipl  -raxtlij  (Iliad  xx.  200)  it  is  dear 
that  the  digamma  represents  a  double  consonant.  It  is,  howeter,  generally  true  that 
in  the  HeUenismns,  with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted,  the  digamma  rerj  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  as  a  double  letter,  yet  the  guttural  element  is  as  often  retained  as 
the  labial,  as  we  may  see,  among  other  things,  in  the  number  of  words  originally  digam- 
mated  which  are  written  with  a  y  in  Hellenic.  To  look  for  the  digamma  in  its  Aill 
form  we  must  go  back  to  the  old  Pelasgian  language. 

*  -f  Herod.  1. 110:  odvofia  dk  t§  yvvaucl  ijif  t§  wvoUee,  K  vitm,  Kem  t»ij»  *EXXif- 
vmv  y\i$irira»'  Kara  Ik  Tifv  Mtiiuciiv,  XnraKei*  Tf|ir  yap  Kvva  KoXiowi  crdxa  M^oi. 
JutHH,  L  4 :  Nutriei  Spaco  poHea  nomen  fint,  quia  canem  Pert€B  sic  vacant.  Gramm. 
c;pMd  HerMowi.  <fe  Emend,  ffr*  Or,  rat.  p.  434 :  0wa^,  6  xumv  irapd  Utpaaw, 
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guardw,  guarder ;  from  VKurrcmt,  fftutrantir ;  from  WUAelm,  William^ 
Guillaume;  from  wehr-tool/,  loup^arou^lupui-gar-ulphug;  from  weiw, 
ffui$6;  from  c^ijfj  vespay  ioespe,  ffu^,  &c.  *'Tbe  French  wiiting," 
says  Grimm  {Ge9ch'  d.  d&ut$ch.  Spr.  p.  StS^,  ''still  retains  GU  beforo 
E,  I,  as  in  guerr9,  guue,  but  lets  it  pass  oTer  into  a  simple  G  before  A, 
as  in  garder,  gant.  So  Galli  seems  to  be  placed  for  Gualli^  O.  H.  G. 
Walah.  In  Welsh  I  find  the  pi.  GuHtlwy$  'the  Gauls.'  What  was 
the  sing.  ?  The  Irish  substitute  F  for  the  Welsh  GW,  as^n^  gwin, 
vinum ;  Jear^  gwgrdd,  viridis.  Sic."  It  is  also  remarked  that  Nerio- 
sengh,  who  translated  into  Sanscrit  the  Pehlvi  yersion  of  the  Yoftia^ 
represents  the  Zend  v  by  the  Sanscrit  ghv  or  gv ;  thus  for  vdhumanS, 
hdpam,  fdvangh  he  writes^  gkvahmana^  hdguana^  ^dgtiatngha  (Bumouf 
apvd  Lepiium^  Ahhandlufigen^  p.  100,  Note).  Similarlj  the  old  Per- 
sian name  Hjstaspes,  which  is  probably  the  Greek  repre8entati?e  of 
the  sound  HvuUupei,  appears  as  GushUup  in  the  more  modem  Persian 
historians,  but  as  Vistdgpa  in  the  Zend  books  (Bumouf,  Foftia,  p.  cyi.), 
and  Vathtdspa  in  the  Behistun  inscription.  Major  Rawlinson  has 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  cuneiform  letter  ^W,  u^  had  an 

inherent  power  of  aspiration  {Journal  of  the  B,  As,  Soc>  X.  2.  p.  69, 
sqq).  Indeed,  an  examination  of  his  alphabet  will  enable  us  to  remark, 
that  all  the  letters  into  which  the  elemental  sign  /  enters,  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  aspiration;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that 
wheneTer  ^jY  appears  alone  it  is  a  real  combination  of  a  strong  guttu- 
ral with  the  vocalized  labial,  u ;  but  that  when  it  is  combined  vrith 
other  letters  the  guttural  alone  is  retained.     Thns,-*a8  Major  Baw- 

linson  says,  (p.  76).  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  ^tY  replaces 

the  Sanscrit  ^R,  #w,  and  ^ff^fe  ^  t^e  substitute  for  TFT>  9va, — the 

former  ought  to  be  expressed  ^hu  and  the  latter  by  ^hva.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  Greek  transcriptions  must  be  allowed  to  furnish 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  we  should  write  *  HvakshaXara^  not 
'UwaJcthatara^  and  ^Hvatpa^  not  'Uwoipa^  as  the  Behistun  forms  of 
Kva^dpifi  and  Xoa<r^f;c.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  improper 
substitution  of  dentals  for  combinations  of  this  sort:  the  Russian 
9vera,  Lettish  $vehrs^  old  Prussian  svirs  becomes  fera  in  Latin  by  the 
omission  of  the  guttural  element,  unless,  as  Mr  Winning  supposes 
(Afanual,  p.  83),  the  Latin  /  had  a  pronunciation  approximating  to 
this  compound :  in  the  Greek  Onp^  the  guttural  sibilant  has  passed  into 
the  dental,  by  a  false  articulation  such  as  we  often  hear  in  English,  and 
similar  to  that  by  which  <raAa<r<ra  (from  aA9,  sal)  has  become  Qdka<r<ra, 
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&o. :  this  beoomes  the  tenuis-deDtal  in  the  {German  tkier  (pronounced 
teer)y  and  iM  medial-dental  in  the  English  deer,  Anglo-Saxon  deor : 
other  instances  of  the  same  corruption  are  furnished  by  tiv,  tc  &c., 
compared  with  kc,  itov,  oc,  ea^  qme^  &c.,  and  Teaa-ape^  compared  with 
wiffvpev ,  cAaiUTf  qvatvar^  8cc.  This  is  also  the  right  way  of  accounting 
for  such  double  forms  as  ip\^v,  B\^v ;  tpxifiu^  6\i/3» ;  <p\id,  dKid ;  which 
Thiersch  {Gr,  Gr.  §.  olii.  9)  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  union  of 
0  and  By  on  the  analogy  of  <f>Qnp ;  this  form,  however^  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, but  is  only  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
(p.  451,  IS)  to  be  the  original  form  of  ^irp,  as  deduced  from  ^eipw^ 
according  to  the  second  derivation  which  he  proposes.  It  appears^ 
then,  that  where  there  has  been  at  the  first  a  combination  of  two 
letters^  one  of  the  guttural,  the  other  of  the  labial  class,  this  compound 
is  represented  in  the  cognate  languages  by  any  letter  which  can  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  either  of  the  elements,  or  by  a  combination  of  any 
two  of  such  substitutes.  Now,  those  words,  which  are  said  to  be 
afRscted  with  the  digamma,  present  continual  variations  from  the  guttu- 
ral to  the  labial  and  mce  verea^  and  also  in  T«y  many  cases  exhibit  a 
combination  of  letters  belonging  to  both  orders.  We  may  therefore 
infer  convenely,  that  this  digamma  was  originally  a  compound  of  the 
guttural  and  labial,  presenting,  however,  one  at  least  of  the  elements  in 
its  ultimate  state,  or  in  the  nearest  approach  to  vocalization.  Compa- 
rative philology  has  shown  us  how  such  a  combination  may  stand  in 
one  language  for  a  simple  labial  or  guttural  in  another,  generally  for  a 
labial ;  and  the  examination  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Semitic,  has  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  the  Greek  digamma 
occupied  the  same  place  as  the  aspirated  labial  i  in  the  Hebrew  syllaba- 
num.  We  must,  ^en,  conclude  that  the  articulation  of  the  Pelasgians 
necessitated  a  substitution  of  this  compound  sound  for  the  Hebrew 
vauy  just  as  the  Sanscrit  translator  Neriosengh  substituted  gv  for  the 
Zend  9.  The  Perrian  or  High  German  element,  which  prevailed  over 
the  SclaTonian  in  the  Greek  language,  expeUed  this  hard  sound  and 
the  sibilants  from  the  beginnings  of  words,  and  substituted  a  simple 
aspirate,  just  as  we  see  in  the  Zend  language  as  compared  with  the 
Sanscrit,  and  in  this  way  the  real  digamma  vanished  from  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  consequently  omitted  in  the 
writing.  The  letters,  which  most  generally  represent  a  lost  digamma 
in  Greek,  are  13,  tp,  and  v  from  the  labial  class,  the  sibilant,  aspirate, 
and  7  from  the  gutturals,  and  the  combination  o-^.  If  <  ever  stood  in 
its  place  it  must  be  as  a  substitute  for  7,  as  in  the  Prussian  pronuncia- 
tion of  yott  for  Gotty  Sec;  and  if  we  are  to  consider  /daAX«,  Bdxxo^  as 
identical  with  IdWwy  'IaK;^o«  (Thiersch,  §.  cui.  9)>  the  only  way  of 
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explainiDg  the  transition  is,  by  supposing  that  these  words  originally 
began  with  a  digamma>  or  a  sound  composed  of  guttural  and  labial, 
and  that  fi  is  the  representative  of  the  labial,  i  of  the  guttural  ele- 
ment. There  are  traces  of  such  a  compound  sound  in  "laK-xp^,  as  we 
see  from  the  fact,  that  the  cognate  words  l^x^^  *^^X^>  ^^'^  always  digam- 
mated  when  they  appear  in  Homer.  And  with  regard  to  IclWu  like* 
wise,  we  see  traces  of  the  labial,  which  in  /SoAAoi  appears  by  itself,  in 
the  form  <f>idxx»  (see  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1348.  Pax.  434  Hesych.  €0i- 
aWcv.  iw€xeif»i<r€»,  litpiaXev);  compare  also  the  German  qual^  qualm. 
In  i^dXri  the  guttural  is  represented  by  ^,  as  is  often  the  case.  The 
vowel  o  occafflonally  stands  for  the  digamma,  just  as  o  has  the  force  of 
fo  in  our  '^  one,"  or  the  French  oiteau.  Thus  the  name  of  the  town 
Oaxus,  in  Crete,  is  spelt  Fa^o«  on  the  old  coins  (Mionnet,  YoL  11. 
p.  ^63) ;  and  we  find  Fav^iwv  in  an  inscription  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Teos  (Bdckh,  Corpus  Itueript.  II.  p.  638).  The  name  is  said  to 
point  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  place,  and  to  be  derived  from  Fdywfit 
(Steph.Byz.  V.  "Oafo^— t«M5  li  hd  to  KaTayrjvat  tov  towov  Koi  KprifAvmBti 
vrrdpyeiV  Ka\ov<rt  yap  tow«  toiovtow  toitow  d^ovi,  KaSdwep  icai  f}fA€K 
ay  flows).  So  also  in  "Oao-K,  oTtrrpof ,  and  other  words,  the  o  must  have 
represented  the  sound  of  to  (  VarranianWy  p.  37).  The  initial  o  in  the 
digammated  words  o7KOf,  o7voc  does  not  appear  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  digamma  which  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  word  as  it  stands* 
By  comparing  FoTko^  with  the  Sanscrit  vifan^  Latin  vkuiy  and  PoTvo^ 
with  the  Latin  vinum^  we  infer  that  the  o  is  merely  a  ^una  of  the  root- 
vowel  in  each  word.  The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  o7ha  also ; 
it  appears,  from  a  comparison  with  the  Latin  vidiy  Sanscrit  v^da  (root 
vid);  2nd  per.  sing.  di<r6a,  Sanscrit  vStthOj  Zend  vaitta  (Bumouf, 
Yafna^  p.  ooocLif  note  315);  Ist  per.  plur.  tS/uicv,  Sanscrit  vtdmas^  that 
the  diphthong  in  the  singular  is  a  ^na  of  the  root,  and  that  the 
initial  v^  which  belongs  to  the  root,  is  absorbed  (see  Pott,  Etynud. 
Forich,  I.  p.  246  foil.).  When  the  dental  sibilant  B  appears  as  a 
substitute  for  the  digamma,  it  results  from  false  articulation,  as  we 
have  shown  above. 

Ill  The  Latin  language,  in  which  the  Sdavonian  element  was 
not,  as  in  the  Greek,  overpowered  by  the  introduction  of  High  German 
ingredients,  retained  the  digamma  sound  to  the  last,  though  the  Greek 
figure  was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  then  again 
disused  (Quintil.  I.  7-  §  26.  XII.  10.  §  29.  comp.  Tadtus  Annal. 
XI.  14).  This  digamma  sound  is  attributed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
not  to  the  letter  F,  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  Greek  digamma 
in  form  (the  only  difference  in  the  digamma  introduced  by  Claudius 
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being,  that  it  was  inverted),  but  to  the  letter  u  or  9,  when  used  as 
a  consonant,  in  which  case  it  seems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  our  w, 
as  appears  from  the  following  passages.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
I.  c,  XX.  p.  52  Reiske) :  Koi  BiSoa<riv  avToU  X^^P^^ — ^**  ^^P*  '"J"  lepdv 
XifJiwiv,  ev  of?  ^v  TO.  woKXd  iXtaZtf,  d  vvv,  Kara  tov  dp^ctiov  Ttj^  Sta- 
XcKTov  TpovoVy  Ov~€\ta  6»ofjidl^€Tat,  avwiBe^  yap  ijv  to?5  dpxaioi^ 
*'£A.Xf/<rt,  aif  Ta  iroXXa,  wpoTiBevai  twit  ovo/jkitaiv,  dwd<r»»  ai  dp^oti  dvo 
^mvrfarrwv  iyivoirro^  Ttjv  ov  av\\a/3ifv  cw  <rToi^€i«  ypatpofitvriv,  tovto 
8'  ^»  ii<rw€p  ydfifxa  hrraTi  €w\  fiiav  dpBijv  iwt^evyvvfievov  raw  vXayiai^^ 
»v  peXevri,  koi  Fava^,  Koi  poticof  Koi  Favi/p,  xai  iroXAct  rotavra,  Julian 
{Or€U.  XI.  p.  71 9  edit.  Spanheim) :  "Everot  hi  o7m<xi  to  irpoa-Oey 
wofid^oirro^  vvp  hi  rjhti,  ^Pwfiaimv  rd^  iroXeiv  eyovruv^  rd  fiiv  e^ap^fi^ 
ovofia  m^ovai  ^pax^itf.  wpocOtjKp  ypdfXfxaTo^  iv  dp^p  rfj^  itrtcwfiia^, 
ccTi  Be  avTov  <rvfx/3oKov  ^a^axTifp  cfc.  ovofid^ova-i  3c  avTov  OY,  koi 
Xp^^vrai  dvr)  tov  BHTA,  iro\Xajrf«  irpovwveuaeiA^  oifiai  tivo9  tvena  Koi 
IhioTfiTo^  7X«TTt/9.  Priscian  (p.  560):  ffabebat  autem  hmc  F  litera 
hunc  sonum  quern  nunc  hahet  IT  loco  camanantis  panto.  Quintilian 
(I.  4.  §  7) :  De$intn$  aUquoB  nobii  neceMorias  liter(»^-^  in  his,  Seruub 
et  UuLGiTS,  JEolieum  d\gamma  de8ider€Uur.  (XII.  10.  §  29):  iEoLicjB 
qttoqtie  litera  qua  beruum,  CERUTTM-^ti^  didmtu,  etiamii/orma  a  nobis 
repudiaia  eety  vie  tamen  noe  ipta  pereequitur.  From  these  passages  we 
see  that  the  later  writers  considered  the  digamma  only  in  its  labial 
dement.  It  appears,  however,  from  Quintilian,  that  there  was  another 
Latin  letter,  F,  which  represented  the  digamma  in  form  and  name, 
which  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  which 
corresponded  to  the  older  power  of  the  Cbeek  digamma,  in  combinmg, 
as  it  would  seem,  a  sibilant  with  the  labial.  Quintilian  says  (I.  4.  §  14), 
that  /brdeum  and  fcBdui  were  written  instead  of  hordeum  and  hcedue 
in  old  Latin :  quin  FORDEnM,  vcESDVBque  {cKeebant),  pro  oipiratione  tay 
9elut  ivmili  litera  utentee :  nam  contra  Greed  aepirare  eolent  (0),  ut 
pro  Fundanio  Cicero  tettem,  qui  primam  ^  literam  dicere  non  pouet, 
irridet.  Again  he  says  (XIL  10.  §  27,  29),  that  it  was  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  Romans  to  have  only  Y  and  F  instead  of  the  Greek  Y 
and  4>,  qwUme  nullw  apud  eoe  {Oraeos)  duldue  epirant, — Nam  et  Ula 
qua  eet  eexta  naetrarum,  pcene  non  humana  voce^  vel  omnino  non  voce 
potiue,  inter  dieerimina  dentium  ^anda  est:  qua  etiam  cum  wcalem 
proanma  aeeessii  quassa  quodammodo^  utique  quoties  aliquam  conso- 
nantem  frang\Jt^  ut  in  hoc  ipso  frangtt,  multo  Jit  horridior.  From 
these  passages  Mr  Winning  has  inferred,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
that  the  Latin  /  corresponded  to  the  Lithuanian  or  Sclavonian  double 
consonant  sv  or  zw.  He  is  also  inclined  to  suppose  that  two  distinct 
sounds  were  represented  by  the  Latin/;  one  corresponded  to  the  Greek 
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^,  and  was  nsed  in  words  connected  with  the  Greek,  such  as /«ro, 
fama^  &e. :  the  other,  this  doable  sound,  appears  only  in  words  to 
which  the  Greeks  have  no  corresponding  forms,  as  mfariolus^  fasena, 
&c.,  in  which  the  /  was  subsequently  changed  to  h  (Manual^  p.  266). 
We  are  willing  to  adopt  the  former  opinion,  that  /  was,  at  least 
originally,  a  double  sounds  consisting  of  a  sibilant  and  a  labial :  from 
the  manner  in  which  Quintilian  speaks  of  it,  there  must  have  been 
something  very  peculiar  about  the  Latin  /,  and  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  its  pronunciation  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  suppose  a  sort  of 
mbilation.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  never  approximated  to  the  Greek 
^ ;  Quintilian  most  expressly  tells  us  so,  and  the  fact  is  clear  from  the 
following  phenomena  which  are  applicable  to  words  connected  with  the 
Greek,  as  well  as  to  the  other  words  in  which  /  appeals.  That  the 
Greek  0  is  a  distinct  ph,  as  in  shepherd^  and  that  it  ia  not  equivalent  in 
sound  to  the  Sanscrit  6A,  which,  as  well  as  the  Latin  /,  etymologically 
corresponds  to  it  (compare  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots  ^v^fuy  with  the 
Sanscrit  equivalent  hhu\  appears  from  reduplications  like  ire^wa,  and 
from  contacts  like  2air^'.  That  the  Latin  v  and /are  cognate  sounds, 
and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Latin  5,  ;>,  or  with  the  Greek 
/?,  IT,  ip,  is  clear  from  the  fiict  that  9  and  /  may  be  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  n ;  which  is  always  changed  into  m  before  the  other  letters : 
compare  conf&rre^  conviva^  with  combibere,  annpimerey  imprimi$^  €/a« 
^aWetv,  6/uiira9,  a/i^i  (Pott,  Etymol,  FoTich.  I.  p.  79)-  In  our  opinion, 
the  letters/  and  v  in  Latin  corresponded,  in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  to 
hv  and  10  respectively;  at  all  events,  the  former  was  an  originally 
compound  sound  made  up  of  a  guttural  (whether  under  the  form  of 
a  sibilant  or  an  aspirate)  and  a  labial;  for  we  hold  that  no  labial  can 
pass  directly  into  a  guttural,  but  that,  in  every  instance  where  this  has 
apparently  occurred,  the  labial  has  been  originally  connected  with  a  gut- 
tural :  ihnsjireui  must  have  been  htirquu^  ot  wirquw  (Sanscrit  vrixu^ 
Zend  vekrkaa)  before  it  could  become  hirctti  or  hirpus;  and  we  think 
that  the  change  of  a  permanent/,  at  the  beginning  of  Latin  words,  into 
A  in  the  Romance  Lmguages,  is  a  proof,  that,  to  the  last,  /  contained 
some  guttural  element ;  thus  the  Norman  hawk  stands  for  faleo;  hor^y 
in  French,  represents  the  Latin  />m,  which  is  fu&ri  in  modem  Italian 
(compare  guerra  and  fftterre) ;  and  the  Spanish  hacer,  hambre,  hado, 
hiffo^  hijOy  hilo^  hermodo,  humo^  hoja,  hcngoy  huew  (heeta)^  hurto,  are  the 
modem  substitutes  for  the  Latin  facerey  famea,  fcUurn,  ficus^  JUiuiy 
^lumy/arfnceti9,/umm,/oliumy/un£im,fo$gayfurtum.  Grimm,  we  are 
aware,  thinks  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  labial  v  and 
the  sibilant  and  aspirate  #,  A.  ''  I  infer,**  says  he,  (Deutfche  Gramm, 
I.  p.  581)  ^'the  intimate  connexion  of  the  three  breathings  «,  A,  «, 
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partly  from  the  change  of  ei  into  i  (p.  91),  of  au  into  6  (p.  94), 
which  takes  place  hefore  them,  partly  from  the  interchange  of  h  and 
V,  w  (p.  148,  408),  h  and  i  (p.  318,  4l6),  and  the  contact  of  the 
aspiration  with  the  assihilation  {thy  U^  z) ;  between  v,  to,  and  9,  there  is 
no  immediate  interchange;  h  and  9,  the  softest  of  all  cons(mant8, 
occasionally  foil  off  without  sabstitution,  even  when  they  stand  at  the 
beginning,  and  especially  before  liquids."  It  is  strange  that  this  great 
philologer  should  not  have  perceived  that  the  arguments,  which  he  has 
drawn  from  the  vocalization  of  the  German  languages,  rather  prove  the 
original  union  of  a  guttural  and  labial  in  9,  A,  9,  than  the  identity  of  the 
guttural  and  labial  elements :  the  change  otei  into  ^^ee  before  9,  A,  #, 
is  an  absorption  of  »,  the  guttural  element  of  the  diphthongs  into  the 
following  guttural  element  A,  #,  or  into  the  guttund  element  combined 
with  and  presumed  in  the  v;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  guttural 
part  of  the  no  is  often  dropt  in  this  case,  the  change  of  the  diphthong 
remaining  as  a  trace  of  the  guttural  part  of  the  compound  sound: 
conversely^  the  change  of  au  into  6  —  oo  before  the  same  letters^  shows  a 
corresponding  loss  of  the  labial  in  A,  #,  the  guttural  part  being  alone 
retained.  Grimm  admits  that  there  is  no  immediate  interchange 
between  the  t)(<r)  and  9,  and  that  «  and  h  (which  is  only  a  further 
reduction  of  9)  sometimes  fall  off  without  leaving  any  traces :  this  is  a 
proof  that  a  compound  like  A9  =  ««  might  become  either  A,  #,  or  v,  not 
that  these  letters  are  themselves  identical.  The  fact  is^  as  we  have 
before  mentioned^  that  Grimm  has  not  a  proper  notion  of  the  origin  and 
value  of  the  vowels  i,  t«,  which,  we  have  shown,  are  the  vocalization  of 
j  and  «,  the  ultimate  forms  of  the  mutes,  the  former  being  the  point  of 
convergence  to  the  gutturals  and  dentals,  the  latter  to  the  labials.  The 
name  i^  yj^iXov^  and  the  &ct  that  this  letter  never  appears  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  without  a  rough  breathing,  show  how  natural  the 
union  of  the  aspirate  and  labial  are  to  some  articulations ;  this  vowel  is 
to  the  present  day  pronounced  like  9  by  the  Greeks  even  before  conso- 
nants ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  i  and  u  are 
always  pronounced  as  the  consonants  y,  9  before  vowels,  even  when 
they  form  part  of  the  diphthongs  i,  6,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the 
dd  Grammarians^  assures  us  that  the  Greek  v  was  r,  or  rather  hv, 
before  it  was  u,  and  that  <  was  y  ory  before  it  was  t. 

112  We  may  now  leave  the  digamma,  or  rather  its  labial  element, 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  sibilants,  the  aspirate,  the  guttural  x* 
and  the  vowel  i  considered  as  the  ultimate  state  of  the  gutturals  and 
dentals.  The  gutturals  are  softened  as  follows — k  into  cA,  «A,  #y  ^  into 
jy  «A :  the  dentals  thus — t  into  <A,  #A,  9;  d  into  «A.  These  changes  may 
also  be  produced  by  subjoining  to  each  guttural  and  dental  the  letter 
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y(i),  and  pronouncing  the  combined  letters  as  one :  the  sound  which 
results  in  each  case  is  sh,     As>  then,  this  softening  might  have  been 
efiected  by  the  addition  of  t^  if  that  vowel  had  existed,  conversely  the 
vowel  i  not  having  existed  previously,  naturally  sprung  from  this 
change  of  the  aspirates  of  the  dental  and  guttural  orders,  the  aspirated 
dental  or  guttural  element  being  omitted ;  just  as  the  vowel  u  arose 
from  a  similar  softening  of  the  aspirate  of  the  labial  order,  the  aspirated 
labial  element  being  omitted.    The  Greek  ^  remains  as  a  representative 
of  the  guttural  or  dental  combined  with  i(y),  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  appears,  from  the  forms 
of  the  comparative*  and  of  the  verb  conjugation  t^  and  from  other 
phenomena  in  Greek  %,  that  ^  was  equivalent  to  icy,  ytf,  ^y,  Zy :  we 
know  from  the  analogy  of  modem  languages  that  these  sounds  may  be 
equivalent  to  «A,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (de  Campot,  c.  14.  p.  81,  Reiske)  that  ("must  have  been  some- 
times pronounced  like  nh  —  dy^gy*    He  says:  Tpimv  hi  n-mv  d\x»u 
'YpctfXfid'rmv^  a  Ztj  hw\d   KaXeTrai,  to   f  fiaWov  ijhuvet  rtjv  aKtnjy  t«i» 
CTepwv,  TO  fiiv  yap  f,  Zid  tov  k,  to  Ze   •sj/'y  Ztd  tov   it,  tov  avptyfidy 
diroZihuo'iy  >/^iA«i'  ovtwv  dfX(l>OT€pmv,  tovto  B*  ii<nf^fj  rip  irv€VfxaTi  Zavv^ 
vBTaty  KOI  6<rri  twv  dfjioyevwv  yewaioTUTov,     In  the  Doric  dialect §,  ^  is 
written  <rl,  which  is  merely  a  result  of  Hellenic  euphony ;  for  the  place 
of  ^  in  the  alphabet  shows  that  it  must  have  been  considered  originally 
as  a  modification  of  B ;  and  as  f  represents  both  K<r  and  vk,  so  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  o-B  is  a  transposition  of  an  original  la,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  Tsade^  and  also  indicates  a  sound  nearly  con- 
nected with  Bi,  71  or  ^=/     Conversely,  in  the  East- Anglian  direct  of 
our  own  language,  da  becomes  dge  -j,  as  is  shown  by  the  Suffolk  proper 
names  Eiheredg^^  Cock$edgey  &c.,  which  represent  the  original  genitives 
Etheredsy  Cocksheadsy  &c.    The  vowel  <  is  placed  next  to  ^,  the  simple 
aspirate  of  r  or  B,  because  it  is  the  last  result  of  the  softening  of  those 
letters.     In  some  cases  a  Greek  d  represents  a  Sanscrit  y,  as  in  x^€9, 
hy<u. 

When  the  Gb^eek  ^  stands  as  a  representative  of  the  guttural  in 
its  softened  state  (thus,  ^a«  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  jwdtni^  Scla- 
von.  M^t^tt,  Lithuanian  ffytot-mvui^  gywenu=^viw>\\y)  it  is  equivalent 


•  Book  n.  Chap.  2.  f  Book  IV.  Chap.  4.  J  Book  HI.  Chap.  1. 

§  So  say  the  GrammariaoB  {SehoU,  Dion.  Thr.  780, 16.  JEiym,  M,  412  &c);  but 
Ahrens  (de  dialect.  Doriea,  p.  95)  considen  this  as  an  occasional  imitation  of  the  Les« 
bian  dialect  by  the  lyric  and  bncolic  poets. 

II  Bopp  has  not  seen  the  true  analysis  of  this  root,  although  he  has  furnished  the 
materials  for  it  {Vergl.  Oramm.  p.  128).  A  comparison  of  the  Gothic  quivs  =  vivu$, 
with  the  O.  N.  quikr,  O.  S.  quie^  Engl,  quiek,  and  the  perfect  vtxt  (Schneider, 
£UmenUirUhre  L  p.  243),  shows  that  the  root  originally  involyed  a  reduplication  of 
the  digamma  or  ^v :  so  that  the  Latin  vivm  stands  for  qviqvw  ( Vtarronian,  p.  201). 
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to  the  Zend  z^  which  was  nearly  our  /,  as  appears  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  Neriosengh  uses  the  Sanscrit  /  as  a  transcription  of  tliis 
letter :  thus  he  writes  Ahuramqfdasya,  ^^  of  Ormuzd,"  and  J^isnijandOj 
^^  the  Zend,  or  hook  called  Yaffutj"  Majdatcunyah^  ^'  the  Mazdaiasnas" 
(Bumouf,  Foffta,  p.  xv.)*  In  related  words  this  Zend  letter  stands  for 
the  Greek  k,  y,  or  Xy  o'  ^^^  &  Latin  and  Sanscrit  h  when  that  letter 
represents  a  strong  guttural  hreathing:  the  following  instances  axe 
given  hy  Bumouf  (  Yofnay  p.  lxxxi.)  : 


Sanscrit. 

mihy 

Latin, 

Atmo, 

AofUa, 

Gothic, 

6.Mmt, 

(  Latin, 
(  Gothic, 

hrdayay 

(  Latin, 
I  Gothic, 

aham^ 

f  Latin, 
I  Gothic, 

JL/lmfj* 

f 

/MMMt, 

\  Latin, 

mahaty 

1  Gothic, 

kariy 

Latin, 

Greek. 

Zend. 

Lith. 

mingo^ 
hiemsy 

Sfiix^, 
XeTfiay 

mizy 
zydoy 

myzu 
ziema 

gansy 
humuiy 
gauly     ) 

COTy 

hairtdy 

Xafialy 
Kaphioy 

zeniy 

zasii 
zems 

tzirdu 

egoy 

iky 

cyw, 

azemy 

tiz 

handy 
pre-hend-erBy 

X«*>> 

zastay 

magntUy  ) 
mikeUy    ) 

fiiy<^^y 

nuiZy 

viridisy 

wXpo^y 

zairiy 

113  The  reader  will  he  careful  to  distinguish  firoin  this  appearance 
of  the  h  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin  those  cases  in  which  the  initial  aspira- 
tion appears  in  Greek  as  the  representative  of  a  sibilant  in  those  lan- 
guages. We  have  already  shown,  from  the  form  of  the  character  in  the 
Diwmigart  alphabet,  that  h  is  not  an  original  letter.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  two  sounds.  According  to  one  it  is  a  hard  guttural  breathing, 
and  appears  as  the  representative  either  of  an  original  guttural  conso- 
nant OT  of  the  digamma.  In  this  use  it  may  stand  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  Latin,  Sanscrit,  or  Low  German,  and 
it  frequently  resumes  its  original  form  in  certain  combinations.  It  is 
this  A  which  corresponds  to  the  Zend  z^j.  To  the  instances  given 
above  we  may  add  the  following :  Sanscrit  root  voA,  Latin  veh^ity  vec^ 
siiy  veC'HUy  vac-cay  Pox-o^y  Fo;^€v€(v,  avx^n^t  Zend  vaz'-aitiy  Sclavonian 
nezetiy  Lithuanian  vezUy  rettti;  Latin  trah-ercy  tracsiy  German  trag-eny 
Lithuanian  traukti;  Latin  hottit  from  fostu  (^sf>ostt8  or  hvostU)y 
€krman  goH9 ;  Gothic  haupity  Latin  caputy  Kcip-aXtj;  Latin  homin 
(k4)mo)y  Gothic  gumay  old  High  German  komoy  Lithuanian  zmonety  old 
Prussian  MmunenU;  Latin  hartiis^  Gothic  gardty  Old  High  German 
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karti^  X*^pro^;  Gothic  taihuny  Scko,  Sanscrit  dofa^  Slc,  From  this  it  is 
dear  that  the  strong  h  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  digamma 
or  of  a  primitive  guttural;  that  it  is  harder  and  more  original  than^^j? 
(Zend)  appears  from  the  use  of  the  latter  in  reduplications  from  roots 
beginning  with  the  hard  h^  as  in  jahdmi^  juMva,  &c. ;  compare  ^ha^ 
kdroy  hibharmiy  &c.  The  other  sound  of  A  is  merely  a  weakening  of 
the  sibilant)  similar  to  the  msarpa  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  generally 
makes  its  appearance  as  an  initial.  This  breathing,  as  a  substitute 
for  Sy  is  consistently  found  in  those  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
£&mily,  which  we  infer  from  other  reasons  to  be  more  recent  than 
those  of  the  same  family  in  which  the  corresponding  words  begin  with 
s :  its  appearance  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that 
languages,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  age  from  other  sources,  are 
recent  in  comparison  with  those  which  present  the  initial  #.  We  have 
A  for  8  in  Greek  as  compared  with  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  in  Welsh  as 
compared  with  Erse,  and  in  Zend  as  compared  with  Sanscrit :  now  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  independently  of  this,  that  Greek  (in  one  element 
at  least)  and  Welsh  are  younger  than  Latin  or  Sanscrit  and  Erse  respec- 
tively :  we  therefore  conclude  that  Zend  is  younger  than  Sanscrit,  or  be- 
longs,  at  least  in  one  element,  to  the  High  Iranian  class.  The  following 
are  a  few  instances  out  of  a  great  number  which  might  be  collected. 

More  ancient  languages  with  #.  More  recent  languages  with  h. 


Saiworit. 

Latin  ot 
Gothic. 

Ene. 

Zeod. 

Greek. 

WcflBh. 

^. 

«, 

9%. 

M 

*h 

hi. 

Maptan^ 

(Mun,   1 

\teptemy) 

9imtU, 

secht. 

Aopto, 
(Aaw, 

€WTa^ 

evo, 
haUn, 

svapnasy 

SVOTf 

I  sl^pi,      i 

9uan> 
Mid. 

)      hvarg, 

(^Xio«), 

hyn. 

iheol. 
I  hinan. 

ianii. 

<  sunt  A 
I  9int,  f 

h4mH, 

114  In  general  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  letteis  y  and  9,  which 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  uiy  other  consonants  at  the  end  of 
words,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  evanescent  not  only  at  the  end  o( 
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a  word,  but  also  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  Billable.  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  anuivdra  and  msar^Oy  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  Greek  etymology  are  ezplicaUe  only 
with  reference  to  this  tendency.  The  eyanesoence  of  cr,  or  its  subsi- 
dence into  an  aspiiate  at  the  commencement  of  a  word,  has  been  suffi* 
ciently  exemplified  above*  It  may  be  oonsidtted  as  almost  a  rule  of  the 
Chreek  language  when  a  vowel  follows.  Thus,  the  s  of  spha  is  always 
rq>resented  by  the  aspirate  of  v\Fii,  except  in  the  old  compound 
Ztcaarrff-tf-vXi;  s  Waldr-gerods^  the  name  of  a  place  in  Thrace.  2v9  is 
found  by  the  side  of  v«,  and  Q  sometimes  stands  for  <r  by  the  aide  of  the 
aspiiate,  as  in  OdXa^^a  for  cdKa<raa  by  the  side  of  uAc ;  ^eX«o,  from  the 
root  cA* ;  &c.  Similarly,  the  Greek  '£^m>/S  '^pjuic'^^ >  and  the  Tuscan 
Turms,  are  equally  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Sdrameya  (Dr  Trithen, 
Proe.  Phil.  Soc.  III.  No.  71>  p.  201  sqq.) :  compare  lifxepa,  <nifX6pou, 
Tfjfiepov;  iwra,  Tcwra;  epfik,  Te/>/uiic,  &c.  (Varroniantis^  p.  112).  The 
medial  I  appears  also  as  an  occasional  representative  of  the  sibilant;  com* 
pare  heiXri  with  eTAf/,  o^A-av,  ^Aick,  &c.  The  absolute  and  total  evanes- 
cence of  9  and  V  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
originally  flanked  on  both  sides  by  short  vowels.  They  are  then  changed 
into  the  rough  or  nasal  breathing  respectively,  and  thus  they  pass  off 
from  the  want  of  characters  to  express  them.  Gompaie  ti;Vtii,  rvnreai, 
with  TtOforai,  and  fAei^ow^  ^ei^oe^,  with  /utei^oircc.  The  simple  a,  which 
the  Hebrew  grammarians  i^propriately  call  jpaihoth  or  ^'opening," 
seems  to  have  been  peculiariy  fitted  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
residuary  nasal  breathing.  Thus  when  v  is  followed  by  r,  0,  or  stands 
by  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  very  often  represented  by  a.  Hence 
we  have  T-eTu^^rat  for  Tcri/^rrai,  o-w^oiaro  for  a-m^oivro,  irarepa  for 
wdrepVf  or  wirrpev^  &c.  The  pbiral  ixofieda  by  the  side  of  the  dual 
ex<v*c^oy,  JEoL  ixof'^^^f  is  an  instance  of  the  fiequenoy  of  this  inter- 
diange,  and  some  roots  are  regularly  a£fected  by  it;  compare  ^vBo^ 
with/So^oc;  irMo^  with  frd6o9,  Treio-o^c,  on  the  analogy  of  x^^P'*^^  horn 
;(^a^»eirrv,  for  9-ev0^<ropLai ;  nevrovBa  as  the  perfect  of  ndarx»  for  wivB" 
iTKu;  ytywa  by  the  side  of  yeyaa;  the  roots  fuz-  and  /u«y-,  ^.  A  simi- 
lar principle,  namely  the  affinity  of  the  aspirate  and  sibilant,  will 
explain  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  regard  to  the  vanii^ing  letter,  v. 
Although  the  Greeks  particularly  delighted  in  the  combination  <r^*, 
which  is  partly  shown  by  the  purely  Hellenie  change  of  the  more  an- 
cient ^=  Sir  into  <r3 ;  and  though  there  are  many  structures,  as  we  shall 
see  in  l^e  course  of  the  following  pages,  which  are  really  due  to  this 
predilection,  yet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  some  cases  in  which  the  <r  of 
the  combination  <tB  becomes  absolutely  evanescent  when  it  is  preceded 
Vy  an  aspirate;  thus,  we  find  Ttrv^-^  for  Tirvip-trde^  XiXe^rBat  .for 

N« 
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XeAe;)^-<r^a(,  &c.  If  tbo  combination  vr  is  left  at  the  end  of  a  word  it 
regularly  becomes  a.  All  neuter  plurals  are  examples  of  this,  and  we 
shall  see  below  that  hcKa  must  have  been  originally  SFc-Kcvr.  The  loss 
of  the  V  is  Tery  common  in  the  separative  particle  d»d  or  ay-,  signifying 
jremoteness  in  space  or  time,  and  used  with  nouns  as  a  negative  prefix, 
and  with  verbs  as  a  temporal  augment.  In  the  former  case  d»a  or  va 
always  becomes  a-  in  Attic  Greek  when  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning 
with  a  consonant.  When  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel 
the  »  is  retained,  and  the  form  is  dv-  or  dyti-.  In  Homeric  Greek  the 
form  inj»  appears  whether  the  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 
In  the  other  case  referred  to — ^that  of  the  temporal  augment — d»a  is 
invariably  softened  into  6-.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  in  this  case 
to  the  Hebrew  ^^^^,  'Mni,  which  is  always  curtailed  into  K,  'he^  when 
it  appears  as  the  personal  prefix  of  the  continuous  tense :  and  in  the  same 
way  tC^3^J  'Mnesh,  "a  man,"  is  usually  shortened  into  tt^N^  'AwA,  and 
the  n  is  omitted  in  ^^<(  'haph,  from  ^|3^^  'henephy  just  as  in  o«  by  the 
side  of  dv€fxo^  and  animu9, 

115  The  letter  f,  which  is  generally  a  direct  union  of  the  guttural 
K  or  7  with  the  sibilant,  does  not  require  much  notice ;  in  Sanscrit  it  is 
often  represented  by  the  softer  form  «A,  just  as  k  is  almost  consistently 
reprea^ted  by  f .  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult  We  shall 
show  ilnmediately  that,  when  an  aspirate  or  sibUant  is  combined  with 
a  consonant,  it  very  often  changes  its  place,  that  is,  it  may  stand  either 
before  or  after  the  consonant.  Thus  the  root  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
which  is  «9  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  is  ^  in  Latin,  hv  in  Gothic,  but  foA 
in  English;  so  p  =  hr  bec9mes  rh  in  Latin;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  ^  was  both  l<r  and  cl.  Similarly  ^  was  both  k9  and  <rK,  just  as 
the  sound,  which  is  A«  in  Gothic,  became  sh  in  Sanscrili,  so  that  ^ 
occasionally  corresponded  in  power  to  the  Semitic  Shin,  the  name  of 
which  its  common  denomination  ^r  seems  to  represent  Thus  ^liptxt 
was  written  o-Kt^ov  (Hesych.  s.v.),  and  perhaps  even  Kitpo^  (Pausan.  III. 
26,  9)  I  &nd  in  the  same  way  the  Eastern  subjects  of  Alexander  seem  to 
have  transposed  the  elements  of  the  ^  in  his  name,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  forms  of  *A.\6^avB/>o9  and  ^AXe^avlpia^  e.g.  Itcander^  Scanderon^  Carif^ 
dahar^  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  >/^  {Bekk,  Anecd,  p.  815),  and 
the  pronominal  forms  >//-c,  -^ly,  -je?#0,  must  be  considered  as  transpositions 
of  a<l>€.  It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  ^T  seems  to  have  come  in  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Doric  a-dvy  the  older  representative  of  Shin,  The 
Latin  x  seems  frequently  to  have  lost  the  ^-sound  altogether,  as  in 
Ulyxei  compared  with  'OSwo-o-ew,  riaa  compared  with  6-/>«5-«,  ^-pifw, 
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&c.  In  the  Doric  dialect  ^  appears  for  o-  in  the  fut.  and  1  aor.  of 
Terbs  in  -^«  ( Ahrens,  dial.  Dor,  p.  89  sqq.).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  is  here,  like  <r<r->  a  representatiye  of  the  sonnd  sh  resulting 
from  <ri. 

116  We  mnst  now  show  how  H,  the  old  mark  of  the  aspiration 
in  Chre^,  came  to  be  used  as  a  sign  for  the  long  «,  the  first  half  of  it 
being  alone  retained  to  denote  the  rough  breathing.  It  is  an  etymo- 
logical principle  of  great  importance,  that  an  aspirated  short  Yowel 
IS  equivalent  to  an  unaspirated  long  one.  To  this  may  be  added 
another  principle  of  equal  importance  and  fundamentally  the  same,  that 
an  initial  digamma  or  aspirated  labial,  represented  by  the  secondary 
TOwels  i  or  tf ,  may  be  placed  behind  the  initial  vowel  so  as  to  form  a 
diphthong,  or  even  be  transferred  to  the  second  syllable  of  the  word. 
We  have  a  simple  exemplification  of  the  first  principle  in  the  word 
10/uKK  *'a  shoulder,"  which  is  clearly  another  form  of  ofio^  from  the 
pronominal  compound  o-fi-  (ofiov^  &c.),  expressing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  shoulders :  so  that  ifioi  =  ^^o«  is  related  to  humerus^  as  vofio<: 
is  to  numerw.  Of  both  principles  we  have  the  following  instances 
in  the  Greek  language  itself,  and  from  one  root — ikK  in  cAkm,  which 
begins  properly  with  the  digamma,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
at  lengUi  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  From  this  root  we  have  rixenrpov 
for  eXKrpov^  ^Xaxdra  and  tjKaKaTtj  for  eXxra  and  cXkti/,  and  «»Aa^  for 
oX^  according  to  the  first  principle,  and  avXa^  for  the  same  word, 
according  to  the  second*.  We  recognise  the  same  etymological  fact  in 
the  comparison  of  ae-quvu  with  i-Ka-iro9,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  In  compounds  we  see  that  od,  originally  ai,  is  equivalent  to 
f .  Thus  firom  cBt^timo  we  have  ex^iHimo^  from  w-qum^  in-iqtmf^  &c. 
(see  Varronianui^  p.  213).  Consequently  ae-gua-nus  =  t-ita-nttf 
as  I  .Ka-v(K.  So  that  we  ought  not  to  connect  Uavo^  with  oc«9,  iKdun,  as 
Passow  does  in  his  Lexicon,  but  with  the  pronominal  compound  hi-e 
found  in  the  affix  "I^ko^^  &c.  :  and  thus  Ua-vov  corresponds  in  origin  as 
well  as  meaning  to  idoneui » ideo^neus  (cf.  Buttraann,  LexU,  L  46. 
Ddderlein,  Etym,  u.  Syn.  III.  276).  The  second  principle  is  very 
frequently  applied  in  transitions  from  Greek  to  Sanscrit :  thus  we  have 
in  Sanscrit  diwu  ^  Befo^  (dMvas) ;  ^kataras  {aikat(Mrai)  =  iKdrepo^t ; 
the  Sanscrit  ^ka  =  aika  is  yak  in  modem  Persian,  and  the  Sanscrit 
pidnU  (»  vaidmt)^  phSna  {=pha%na\  fvita  (»  fvaita)  correspond  to  the 
Sclavonic  vjemi,  pjena^  svjet.    But  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Greek : 


"  flee  Bnttmaim,  di^fihoL  II.  p.  866  foil.,  which  we  have  tnuielated  in  our  notes  on 
tha  AjuJ^onB  of  Sophodes,  p.  213-219. 
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thus  from  the  last-mentioned  root  (exa?,  Sanscrit  ekasy  Latin  cpguut 
and  secit9\  we  have  evKrjXo^  for  eicf;\o«,  a  change  which  it  is  certainly 
not  necessary  to  account  for  by  the  supposition  of  two  digammas, 
as  Thiersch  and  Buttmann  have  supposed;  The  gloss  in  Hesychina 
{yeyKaXovy  ri<rvj(o»\  which  would  Seem  to  point  to  a  form  FcF^aXo*, 
is  evidently  wrong  from  its  position  between  yewpa^  and  yexada  (L  76- 
Hov<ra)  in  that  vocabulary :  we  should  read  ywaXav  with  Pearson  and 
Guyet.  Sometimes  the  diganrnia,  which  should  have  hegan  the  word, 
was  transferred  not  only  to  a  place  behind  the  first  vowel,  but  even  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  syllable,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
S\o^  =  foXo^y  ^*  fuU, "  became  first  ovAof  «  oFAoc,  then  0X^0^,  as  we  see 
in  ixfiw  and  oXfiaxntov  (as  it  should  be  read  in  Hesychius,  s.  v.  ev^ 
wXovTov)  from  ovXii  and  ;^w.  The  same  principle  explains  the  shifting 
of  the  aspimte  in  such  cases  as  ix»  ('ek-ho^  e^w  {fiek^so\  rpex*^ 
(trek-ho)j  Ope^m  (ikrek^so),  &c.  We  conceive  then  that  the  adoption 
of  H  as  the  sign  for  the  long  vowel  i; «« e,  is  due  to  the  fiict  that 
h^  was  actually  eonsidered  as  equivalent  to  e.  The  vowel  n  really 
contains,  in  many  oases,  not  merely  the  common  rough  breathing,  but 
also  the  digamma  A«,  and  even  the  softened  dental  or  guttural  dy^  /, 
as  in  irvvriv  for  cTv^-^av,  or,  when  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  as  in  nf^epo^  for  hdfiepo^y  &c.  This  j  ia  y  ia  also  represented 
by  c  in  the  middle  of  a  word^  as  in  woXeu^  a  woXyw^ ;  and  we  often 
find  that  te  presumes  a  single  e  preceded  by  some  guttural  breathing 
(Buttmann,  Aug/uhrl.  Sprl.  §  112,  17.  Annu  2S).  Compare  iip^ 
vnth  the  Sanscrit  vanha.  We  shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  n  is  also  in  many  oases  the  representative  of  ee :  thus  lieXo^  is 
another  form  of  Si^Xoc  and  ffB«e,  of  if Sf7  ;*— avaXueTat  yovv  to  rj  ek  hvo 
€6,  «s  wapd  Tip  iroifp-J9  ZeeXow  5'  M  tnjfid  r  3;^evav  hoi  rvMii/DCrrai 
vaXiv  rd  hvo  ee  ck  to  ^,  wv  to  jfBee,  tj^ri  (SoAol,  Dionyi,  Thr.  p.  797)* 
The  form  of  «  shows  that  it  is  a  similar  combination  of  00,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  its  real  value.  As  the  Sanscrit 
i^a-^a  regularly  corresponds  to  »  as  well  as  to  a,  and  as  the  Sanscrit 
a  represents  the  lighter  6  no  less  than  the  heavier  a,  we  may  fiurly 
conclude  that  m  is  the  reduplication  of  o  just  as  a  is  of  a,  or  that  in  the 
longer  as  well  as  in  the  shorter  vowels  the  Qreek  alphabet  denotes 
those  differences  of  weight,  which  the  Sanscrit  neglects.  In  this  scale  of 
vireights  e  is  the  lightest  vowel.  But  ly  is  heavier  than  «,  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  derivative  forma  or  heavier  words;  thus  from  waTfjp 
we  have  airdrwp,  from  ^pi/v,  am^pmv ;  and  we  have  the  heavier  words 
*lTaX(«0Tt}9,  arpaTittTfi^  by  the  side  of  iroXif/Tf;«.  The  statement,  there- 
fore, that  Q  =  cc,  requires  the  explanaticm  given  above,  namely  that  ee  in 
this  case  must  be  regarded  as  a  fiunter  articulation  of  the  la  to  which  ij 
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is  etymologically  equivalent.  The  pronunciation  of  t?  takes  it  out  of  the 
category  of  the  mere  articulation  Yowds  a,  e,  o.  It  corresponded  to 
the  Hehrew  ts^'e,  i.  e.  to  our  long  a  as  in  mcUet  or  to  our  long  «  as  in 
there.  The  passage  from  ta  to  this  sound  may  be  seen  in  a  comparison 
of  the  German /»  with  our  yea.  The  act  of  utterance  in  o,  »,  no  less  than 
in  a,  a,  €,  is  consistent  with  a  fully-opened  mouth,  and  this  is  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  nskmes  paiko^hy  qametz,  and  'koleniy  and  by  the  relation 
between  o  and  the  nasal  y;  while  the  narrower  opening,  and  the  for* 
mation  of  the  lips  into  a  mere  fissuxe,  by  which  the  teere  and  the  cog* 
nate  or  included  ^hirik  are  articulated^  are  sufficiently  expressed  by 
these  names.  This  di£Perenoe  is  recognised  by  the  Greek  grammarians^ 
who  give  the  following  description  of  the  sound  of  ri :  heT  to  /icv  ij 
eKiptivovvTa  fitiKvveiv  to  vTOfxa  109  eiri  rot  wra  €KaT€p»d€»,  to  hi  m 
eKipuvovvTa  fitiKvveiv  to,  x^'^^^  ••'  ^^^^  W"'  ^"^  *f«*  '^^^  wttytava  {Bekkeri 
Aneed.  p.  797)}  and  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  Cratinus  and  Ari-» 
stophanes  represented  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  by  the  syllable  fiii  (see 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com*  Ant,  p.  40.  Hesych*  s.  v.  fin  \iy€i,  Ett/m,  M. 
196,  7.  and  Btkker.  Aneod.  p.  86). 

117  Although  we  must  reserve  for  subsequent  chapters  some 
farther  discussion  of  certain  letters,  we  shall  perhaps  consult  the  con- 
venience of  the  student  by  stating  briefly  in  this  place  the  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived  respecting  the  Greek  Alphabet  in  general.  We 
enumerate  in  tbQ  established  order  all  the  characters  at  any  time 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks*  The  original  syllabarium  is  distin- 
guished by  the  employment  of  capitals  and  Roman  numerals,  and  we 
have  added  the  Hebrew  letter  when  the  character  is  of  Semitic  origin. 

(1)  I.  A,  K,  at  first  a  mere  breathing,  afterwards  a  broad, 
open  sound,  frequently  used  as  a  representative 
of  the  nasal  breathing,  just  as  y  passes  through 
n  into  i^. 

2,  generally  like  our  5,  but  sometimes,  as  it  seems, 
emplojred  as  a  i?. 

;|,  a  hard  g,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  nasal 
breathing. 

1,  often  pronounced  with  a  lisp,  and  then  approxi- 
mating to  6  and  p, 

n,  at  first  an  aspirate,  afterwards  the  residuary 
light  vowel  with  which  that  aspirate  was  <u:- 
ticulated ;  often  pronounced  like  y  when  followed 
by  another  voweL 


(2) 

11. 

B, 

(3) 

III. 

r. 

(4) 

IV. 

^ 

(5) 

Y. 

E, 
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(6)  YI.     F,     \      a  combination  of  the  guttural  breathing  with  the 

labial,  most  usually  under  the  form  hv  or  hu;  in 
its  original  value  the  labial  predominated. 

(7)  C     2^9       originally  dsy  transposed  in  some  dialects  to  $dy 

and  sofbened  generally  into  the  sound  j  or  sh, 
which  is  equivalent  to  di  or  ffi, 

(8)  YII.  H,  119      a  hard  aspirated  guttural,  pronounced  Kg  ox  gh^ 

afterwards  a  long  vowel  like  the  Hebrew  t9Cre 
and  our  a  in  dU^  but  always  implying  some  ety- 
mological absorption,  especially  the  syllable  la. 

(9)  YIII.  6^   ID,      originally  hd  or  (M^  afterwards  softened  through 

th  into  an  approximate  sibilant,  and  always 
closely  allied  to  3. 

(10)  <9    N       a  vocalized  gutturaL 

(11)  (c,  23,      a  substitution  for  9 :  occurs  twice  as  a  final  letter. 

(12)  IX.  A,   ^,      sometimes  approximated  to  the  soft  French  L 

(13)  X.   M,  D,7    did  not  usually  difier  from  their  representatives  in 

(14)  XI.  N,    ^,  3    other  languages;  they  came  nearer  to  the  medioB 

than  to  the  teniAes;  thus  m  delights  in  contacts 
with  P,  V  with  I ;  and  in  later  applications  of  the 
alphabet,  /*«•  represents  Q^  and  yr,  I;  the  same 
appetency  for  a  quasi- medial  articulation  is  ob- 
servable in  the  other  dental  liquids  A,  /»,  which 
often  represent  v^  ly  or  ^ ;  v  is  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  of  the  final  consonants ;  and  in 
this  employment  it  has  often  taken  the  place  of  an 
originally  final  fk,  or  of  /x  which  by  apocope  has 
become  final ;  both  ft  and  v  may  approximate  to 
the  nasal  breathing. 

(15)  ^,    t2^,    originally  o-k  from  ^x  ^'  *^»  a^i^wards  transposed 

to  ^»;  in  some  dialects  it  retained  its  softer  sound. 

(16)  XII.   O,   y,    at  first  a  mere  nasal  breathing;  afterwards  an  in- 

termediate value  of  the  articulation  vowel ;  some- 
times pronounced  as  fo  before  another  voweL 

(17)  XIII.  n,  S,     did  not  differ  from  its  modem  equivalent 

(18)  XI Y»  Q,   p,    properly  a  combination  of  guttural  and  labial,  like 

F;  the  guttural  however  predominated  in  this  case. 

(19)  P>    %    approximated  to  B  and  9i  and  is  occasionally 

found  as  a  final  letter. 

(20)  XY.  2,  C,  D,  the  most  usual  sibilant;  very  often  occurs  as  a 

final. 

(21)  XYI.    T,  t\  did  not  difler  from  the  ordinary  dental  tenuis. 
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(S2)  V9  the  residaum  of  F  =  Atf,  ^hen  the  letter  became 

\lri\6p  hy  the  omission  of  the  aspirate. 

(23)  <f>y  an  imperfect  substitute  for  another  value  of  the 

lost  F. 

(24)  X*  a  substitute  for  H  after  its  disuse  as  a  consonant. 

(25)  ylr^  an  arbitrary  combination  of  «-  and  <r. 

(26)  «,  a  double  o. 

(27)  >S9  an  arbitrary  combination  of  <r  and  ir,  afterwards 

obsolete,  except  as  a  numeral  sign.  Its  name 
was  Za/uw?,  i.  e.  o'dv  and  «-?.  The  former  repre- 
sents the  only  Hebrew  letter  omitted  in  the  above 
lists,  namely^  {  or  Zain,  which  was  once  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

118    (S)  InUrckange  of  mtUes  in  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  subject  of  inquiry  which  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  this  Chapter — ^the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  mutes  or  fundamental  consonants  of  related  words  in  the  di£Ferent 
languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  fiunily.  The  liquids  usually  remain 
unaltered  in  the  corresponding  words,  and  the  breathings  we  have 
already  considered.  It  has  been  perceived  that  the  changes  of  the 
mutes  generally  follow  a  very  striking  law,  which  was  first  pointed  out, 
in  its  application  to  the  Greek  (Latin,  Sanscrit),  the  Gothic,  and  Old 
High  German,  by  that  admirable  philologer  James  Grimm  (Deutsche 
Gramm.  L  p.  584  foil.).  This  law  has  been  extended  by  Bopp  (  VergL 
Gramm.  p.  7S  folL)  to  the  Zend  and  Lithuanian.  Some  of  the  exoep* 
tions  to  which  the  rule  is  liable  have  been  indicated  by  Mr  Guest  {Proc. 
Phil.  Soc.  IIL  p.  179  sqq.).  The  following  table  wiU  afford  the  best 
explanation  of  the  canons  as  given  by  Grimm. 

Labials.  Dentals.  Gattnnlg. 


Greek,  (Latin,  Sanscrit), 

P          h   f 

t     d    th       kg 

ch 

Gothic, 

f         P    ^ 

th   t    d        ..     k 

9 

Old  High  German, 

h(v)    /  p 

d    z    t        g     ck 

k 

Or, 

Greek,  (T^itin,  SuiMrit). 

Gothia 

Old  High  German. 

Tenuis, 

Aspirate, 

Medial 

Medial, 

Tenuis, 

Aspirate 

Aspirate, 

Medial, 

Tenuis 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  Gothic  aspirate,  to  which  the  Greek 
tenuis  corresponds,  is  not  ch^  for  that  combination  does  not  exist  in 
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Gothic,  but  either  hot  g  with  a  strong  guttural  aspiration*  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Latin,  which,  however,  consistently  employs  the 
strong  h  for  the  Greek  x  ip^  above,  p.  177)*  In  Old  High  German^  b 
is  superseded  by  v,  a  circumstance  which  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
modem  Greek  and  other  languages,  and  instead  of  th  we  have  z^U 
by  assibilation  instead  of  aspiration. 

119  The  following  exemplification  of  the  law  is  taken  with  some 
slight  modification  from  Bopp ;  we  have  subjoined  his  comparison  of 
the  Zend  and  Lithuanian^  with  the  languages  included  in  Grimm's  canon : 


Stnacrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Old  High  Oennan. 

pddc^s, 

iro8-o?, 

pedis. 

/6tu$, 

9U0Z 

panchany 

fritfTCy 

guinque. 

Jlmf, 

vinf 

pum% 

wXio^, 

plenusy 

fulU, 

vol 

pitr. 

iraTrjp, 

pater. 

fadrein  (pi.)  ratar 

upari. 

virip 

supery 

u/ar, 

ubar 

bhanj. 

Fpi?7-»w-M«> 

frango. 

brikan. 

preckan 

bhratr. 

(ppdrmpy 

frater. 

brSthar, 

pruoder 

b&r,  ' 

<f>€pm. 

feroy 

baira. 

piru 

kapdUij 

Ke<f>a\ii, 

caput. 

houpit 

tvam. 

TV, 

tu. 

thu. 

du 

trayoM, 

T/>€«, 

tres. 

ikreisy 

dri 

antara. 

€T6pO«, 

alter. 

anthar. 

andar 

danta-my 

oboVTCLf 

dentemy 

ihuntuMy 

zand 

dvau, 

SJo, 

duoy 

tvai, 

zuini 

le^io^y 

dextra, 

taihsvS, 

zesawa 

uda. 

W«P, 

unda. 

ffotS, 

wazar 

^ean. 

KVWV, 

canis, 

hunths. 

hund 

hrdaya^ 

KapZia 

cor. 

hairtd, 

kerza 

aksha, 

OKO^, 

oqvulusy 

augd, 

ouga 

a^ru. 

ZaKpv, 

lacrimay 

tagr. 

zakar 

pofu. 

TTWV, 

pectu. 

faihu, 

viAu 

fvofura^ 

6KVp09, 

socer. 

svaihray 

mehur 

da^auj 

ZeKOf 

decern. 

taihun. 

z'ehan 

jnd, 

yv»nt. 

gnosco, 

kan. 

chan 

jdH, 

yevoa. 

gentu. 

kuni. 

chuni 

jdnu, 

70101, 

genu. 

kniu. 

chniu 

mahat. 

fxeyaXo^f 

magnuu. 

mikiU, 

mihil 

haiua^ 

X^'^y 

'anser. 

gang, 

kans 

hyas. 

xsi.. 

heri, 

giitra. 

keatar 

la. 

\€ixm, 

lingo, 

laigdy 

imm 
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raioB  "a  wheel/' 
Mttt  "I  shaU  be," 
kat  "who," 
dOmi  "I  give,* 
paU  ''a  husband  or 
pmikt,  "five," 
«rj«,  "thwe," 
keturi  "four," 
hHiDirta»j  '^  the  fourth,' 
szaka  "&  branoh,** 


The  following  comparison  shows  that  the  Lithuanian  ranks  with  the 
first  three  languages  in  the  interchange  of  mutes. 

Baiucrtt. 

ratka9  ''a  chariot" 

bhavithydmi 

ka9 

daddtni 

patit 

panchan 

trayoi 

chaivdrai 

chaturthoi 

9dJM 

In  most  cases  the  Zend  also  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  as  opposed  to 
the  Gothic. 

Zend.  Sanscrit 

chathfedrS,  chatv^ra^^ 

panchcty  panehofiy 

pih'hiOy  jwJm'o, 

paUU^  paHsy 

pofusy  papiy 

pidha^  pddasy 

p^^faiti,  prachck'MH, 

k6y  kasy 

dathifMy  dcikshina. 

The  Zend  has  no  hh,  and  therefore  agrees  with  the  Gothic  in  the 
use  of  the  medial  for  the  aspirate. 

baraiH,  Ubhartiy 

hrdiarhni  hhrdtaram^ 

ubch  ubMu, 

ably  aiteif  ahhi, 

maidhyttj  madhyay 

handh,  handhy 

There  are  other  oases  in  which  the  Zend  corresponds  to  the  Gothic 

rather  than  to  the  Sanscrit:  thus  we  have: 

Zend.  Gothic.  Sanserif    > 

ikri,  tkri,  tri 

thwSi,  tkuSy  tri 

ft-^h  fra,  pra 

dfinndnU,  firij6,  pr'/ndmi 

dfs,  ahva,  ap 


Gothic. 
thu 
fidnw 
fimf 
fidU 
faika 
faiku 
fSttu 
fraikith 
kva» 
taikfvd 


hairitk 

brStkar 

hai 

bi 

midja 

bindan 
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120  We  have  before  pointed  out  that,  in  the  use  of  the  soft  aspi- 
rate for  9,  the  Zend  corresponds  with  the  Greek  as  contrasted  with  the 
Sanscrit  and  Latin.  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, too,  in  addition  to  these  agreements  with  the  younger  class  of 
languages,  also  presents  a  peculiarity,  in  the  use  of  the  mutes,  which 
belongs  to  the  third  rather  than  the  first  class  of  languages^  according  to 
this  arrangement.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  employing  an  aspirate 
of  the  labial  or  dental  order  instead  of  the  corresponding  medial  or 
tenuis  which  appears  in  the  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Sclavonian.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  stand  together  against  Zend  and 
Latin,  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  effect  of  time  in  softening  and 
aspirating  has  been  more  felt  upon  the  pliant  frames  of  the  former  than 
upon  the  tough  antiquity  of  the  two  latter  languages.  The  Sanscrit,  in 
particular,  presents  many  instances  of  softening  and  aspiration  which 
are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  more  ancient  languages  of  this  family, 
as  in  the  substitution  of  eh  and  f  for  ^,  of  j  for  ^,  &c.  The  following 
instances  among  others  will  show  that  the  Greek  sometimes  forfeits  its 
claim  to  a  place  among  the  oldest  languages :  the  Latin  or  Sclavonian  h 
is  represented  by  /,  as  in  Old  High  German,  in  optpavo^^  Latin  orhu; 
dK<p6^^  Latin  cUbus;  ofi(l>a\o^,  Latin  umbilicuSy  Lettish,  nabha;  dfitpti^ 
ctfAfpi,  Latin  ambo,  ambiviam,  Zend  uba^  Gothic  bai;  in  these  last  two 
cases  the  Sanscrit  nahhis^  ubhdu  agree  with  the  Greek :  the  form  dfxir) 
is  still  found  in  remains  of  ^olic  dialect :  p  is  represented  by  /  as  in 
Gothic,  in  KctpaXij,  Sanscrit  hapdla,  Latin  caput;  in  <ro<p6^y  Latin 
sapiens  ;  /3  often  becomes  ^,  and  vice  versa^  in  Greek  itself^  as  Kopv<pi}, 
Kopvfi^oi ;  aTp€<t>to^  <rTpc/3xo?,  &c. ;  the  d  of  the  old  languages  is  re- 
presented by  6,  in  dvyaTtip  compared  with  Sanscrit  duhitary  Sclavonian 
dotsher,  Lithuanian  dukter;  in  Bvpa^  Sanscrit  dvctr^  Sclavonian  dver^ 
and  so  forth.  Mr  Winning  would  infer  from  the  appearance  of  ^,  6, 
and  x>  ^'^^  ^^>  ^*  ^^^  9^  ^^  K  ^^  Sanscrit,  that  liie  Greek  language 
actually  presents  an  aspirate  instead  of  a  medial  in  these  cases  (Mamtaly 
p.  42),  and  fancies  that  he  has  discovered  in  this  a  very  curious  inter- 
change between  Greek  and  Gothic,  as  in  the  following  table  (p.  1 1 1). 

Older  Greek.       Proper  Gothic.      More  recent  Greek.        Older  Gothic. 


vlwp. 

mtdy 

dvydrrip^ 

datiffhtar 

Zi^ioKf 

taihsvS, 

dvpa. 

daur 

irole^f 

/6tui, 

o^pw. 

bra 

aypo^. 

akrsy 

wtpeKij, 

nibl 

yowy 

hniu^ 

X'yX 

gan$ 

/ueyaXoc, 

mikils, 

^e'c. 

ffistra 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  every  instance  which  he  has 
adduced  as  an  exception,  the  consonant  objected  to  is  an  aspirate,  and 
that  the  Greek  aspirates  are  only  of  the  tenuis  order,  while  those  in 
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general  use  in  Sanscrit  aie  only  of  the  medial  order,  and  that^  therefore, 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  discrepancy,  which,  indeed^  admits 
of  an  explanation  derivable  from  the  vacillations  and  incompleteness  of 
the  aspirates  (above,  p.  177). 

121  Grimm's  law  applies  only  to  the  interchange  of  mutes  considered 
according  to  their  distinction  as  tenues,  aspirates  and  medials :  when  we 
find  an  interchange  of  mutes  with  others  belonging  to  different  oigans, 
as  labials  with  dentals  or  gutturals,  we  must  not  call  this  an  exception 
to  the  law,  as  Grimm  does  (p.  589))  for  it  belongs  to  a  different  princi- 
ple. When  p  is  changed  to  t  we  must  consider  it  as  having  arisen  from 
a  false  articulation^  which  has  formed  a  dental  out  of  the  sibilant  origi- 
nally attached  to  the  labial  in  the  particular  case.  Thus  from  the  root 
Fa  or  <rira  are  formed^  both  re  and  irov.  Similarly  when  p  becomes  h 
there  has  been  an  union  of  guttural  and  labial  in  the  original  sounds  as 
in  irouK,  fcouK ;  compare  the  Latin  quu.  When  h  becomes  d,  or  d  becomes 
g^  the  original  sound  must  have  originally  consisted  of  both  consonants ; 
thus  6tt  and  Si«  spring  from  BFiv>  like  beUum  from  dvellum,  and  yij  and 
lij  from  ytii,  like  yvfjLvo^  for  eylvfuvo^.  This  principle  extends  to  com- 
binations of  mutes  and  liquids  as  well  as  to  combinations  of  mutes  with 
mutes ;  thus  xeXaivoc  and  /uteXay  spring  from  K/ucAay,  as  appears  from  Ta 
KfuXeQpa  quoted  from  the  glossary  of  Pamphilus,  by  Herodian^  and 
from  him  by  the  author  of  the  Etymokgicum  Magnum  (see  Buttmann, 
Lexilog.  II.  p.  265).  The  interchange  of  aspirates  of  different  oigans 
we  have  before  explained  (above,  p.  163). 

122  We  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  table  of  the  consonants 
which  correspond  in  related  words  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  If  the  reader  desires  to  see  this  table  immediately  con- 
firmed by  examples  he  may  consult  Pott's  Etymdogitehe  Fortckungen, 
I.  p.  84  and  following. 

Sanscrit  Greek.  Latin. 

k ic,  ir c  (qv). 

A    ksh f,  <r,  s  Kp  (tt) X  (c-s)  c,  s,  cr. 

§  Jkh X qv>gv- 

I  ]g T,  ^ g»b. 

O    gh X «v- 

Vn  (like  the  final  n  in  French)  7  (nasal) n(adulterinum). 

ir,T c(qv). 


ch'l 


h ^Xi  ^^ ^*  ^* 


C 8- 


1... 

^  Ijh  no  example. 

[n  (palatal) n  (guttural) some  nasal. 
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The  eerebialB  have  few  if  any  lepresentatives  among  the  Gkeek  and 
Latin  letters. 

Sanscrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

t Tf  <r  ty  8. 

^     th  T  t. 

-»>  {d Z,  0 d^  e. 

dh e,  <r i,  d. 

n V,  \p n,  1. 

fp »,  0 P*  1  (qv)- 

ph no  example. 

b fi,  w b. 

bh <p  (fi) f,  b. 

,m  /m  (/3  bef.  liquids)  ....m. 


-2 

J 


y  (palntal) ^  i,  £,  0,  aspirate...  j,  i. 

r  (lingual) p,  \ r,  1. 

l(dental) \  1. 

V  (labial) F^  v,  e, /3, 0^  aspirate  v. 

9(8  palatal) k,  <r,  aspirate c  (qv)  s. 

sh  (lingual)  <r,  aspirate s. 

8  (s  dmtal) <r,  aspirate s. 

h  (guttural) X»  r*  « t,  g,  c. 


APPENDIX 

To   Book  I.    Chap.  V.    §  110. 


Extract  from  Bentlet's  MS.  en  the  'Dxgamma. 

Bentley  first  quotes  the  foUowiDg  authorities.  XHanys.  Halic.  i.  20. 
Serviiis  ad  ./Ensadot  vi.  359.  Julianus  OrcU,  xi.  p.  71 ;  and  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  ^'  GramnuxtuxB  Latinos  attctares  anti^ui  ;  edidit  Put" 
schiui/*  Diomed.  Gramm,  p.  41 6.  Pritcian  pp.  546,  7.  (where^  on 
the  woid»-^nveniunttar  etiam  pro  voeali  carr^ta  hoc  digamma  Uli  tisij 
ut  Alcman  :  xai  x^^f^^  ''^^P  '^^  Sapioi/*. — F  digamma  JEolis  est,  qtuindo 
in  metris  pro  nihilo  acdpiebant,  at  anfie^  h*  ^tpdvav  to  Ze  Tap  OeTo 
fk»<ra  \ty€ta\'-^Sciendum  tamen  quod  hoc  ipsum  JEoles  quidem  vhique 
loco  oipirationia  ponebant,  tffug%»ntes  gpiritus  asperitatem*.  Hiatus 
quoque  causa  solebant  Uli  interponere  F  digamma,  quod  ostendunt  etiam 
poetoB  j^olida;  tlti  Alcman:  kcu  ;^€r/Aa  vvp  re  BaFioi/*  et  ^igrammata 
qua  egomet  Ugi  in  tripode  vettutissimo  Apollinis,  qui  stat  in  Xerolo^ 
pho  Byzantii,  sic  scripta:  AEMOnHOFON*,  AAFOKOFON.  Nos 
quoque  hiatus  causa  interponimus  U  loco  (rod)  digamma  F,  ut  DaUus^ 
ArgTJi,  PdUo,  OXJum^  OXJis,  BoVis*^ — he  lemaika  (l)  Si  locus  sanus 
est,  errat  Prisdanus:  nam  in  iambico  dimetrOy  cujus  hose  forma  est: 

ipA  re  drfm  koIic  ip& — 
KOI  fmlfOfJMt  Kfw  fuupofiai^~~ 
Phasehu  iUe  qumn  vides — 

hdpwvjacit  longam  primam  sgllaham.  Sed  sespe  apud  Homerum  cor^ 
repta  syllaba  est,  ut  'OF<»v,  "OFta^y  &c.  (8)  Non  pro  nihilo  hie  F 
accipitury  sed  pronunciatur  Ifetpdvav,  ut  nos  possumus  dwiranan.  (3) 
Non  ubique  et  in  omnibus  uEoli  inserebant  F,  sed  in  certis  tantum  ver^ 
bis,  ut  ex  Homero  constabit.  Et  sic  Dionysins  supra^  woWd  non 
vdm-a;  et  Sergius  in/rOy  "inquibusdum  dictionibus:"  et  Terentianus 
Maurusy  ^^nominum  mtdta"  (4)  Sic  Codex  MS.  Caniahrigiasy  non 
^pjo^owvy  unde  constat  tripodem  ilium  vetustiorem  esse  Uteris  Simoni- 
deisy  n,  4>y  ^c.y  ut  ffomerus  quoque  scribebat  MENIN  AEIAE  TUEA 
nEAEIAAEO  AKHIAEOS.  (5)  Constat  ex  hoc  loco  Moles  scrip- 
sissSy  AoFo«,  *A/>7eTFo«,  raFwc,  mfovy  oF«,  /3oFo?),— Fo^Iwnttt  pro^ 
bus  p.  1507.  Sergius  Gramtnat.  p.  1827  (where,  on  the  words — .Mo^ 
lenses  enim  Grwci  quibusdam  dictionibuSy  ut  pinguescant,  istam  digam^ 
man  apponunty  ut  pro  Elena  dicunt  Uelena.    Sed  Donatus  hie  argui- 
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tur^  quod  apud  OrcBcot  digammos  hanc  legem  hahecUy  ut  v  detracted  nihil 
absit  nomini. — Bentley  remarks — nihil  abest  nomini  in  ceteri$  dialeetis 
GrcBcorum^  at  apud  jEolemeB  deperit  totum :  nam  illi  pro  FoTvo^  nun- 
quam  dicehant  olvo^^  non  magis  quam  Latini  pro  vmuM,  muM,  aut  prO' 
YULGUBy  ULGUs).  Vdiiu  LouguM  p.  2217:  Qui  igitur  illam  literam 
(H)  vindicanty  ostendunt  ejus  eandem  vim  esse  qum  consonantia  est; 
nam  et  in  metro  anerit  sibi  hanc  poteitatem<  Unde  et  apud  Homerum 
non  videntur  esse  vitiosi  versus,  qui  hoe  aspiratione  supplentur:  H 
oXlyov  oi  wat^a  ioiKora  yeivaro  Tvleik.  Et  hoc  amplius  adeo  litera 
esty  ut  possit  videri  etiam  vicem  duarum  consonantium  implere^  ut 
w  €lvw¥  ro^ov  fjiiv  dwo  eo  QfJKe  x^/xa^^.  Et  tale  quidem  exemplum 
apud  nos  non  animadverti.  (On  which  Bentley  ohsenres —  Velius  ille 
hicfdUitury  qui  idascrihit  aspirationi  H  quod  debetur  rf  F;  oXiyop 
Hot  pro  6\iyov  Foi,  et  dwo  Hco  pro  dvo  feo.  Sic  dedit  Home* 
rus :  ij  o\iyov  Foe  irdiha  peotKOTa  yeivOTO  TvBev9«  et  w^  peiwuv  to^ow 
ftiv  dwo  p€o  dfJK€  x^M^CO*  Idem  pp.  2222,  2235.  Scaurus  Gramm. 
p.  2254.  AnncBus  Comutus  p.  2282.  Cassiodorus  p.  2292.  Teren^ 
tianus  Maurus  pp.  2387,  2d97-  Marius  Victorinus  pp.  2461,  2468. 
He  then  proceeds :  Claudius  Ccesar  pro  U  consonanti  scribi  jussit  F 
^^klicumy  sed  inversum  ne  eofijunderetur  eum  F^  quod  alium  tune 
sonum  habuit.  Qualia  visuntur  in  inscriptionibus  csti  Claudiani  apud 
Gruterum.  Sttetonius  in  Claudio  c.  41.  Tacitus  AnnaL  XL  14.  Aulus 
Gellius  xrv  5.  (xvi.  17)  Donatus  ad  Andr.  Terent  i.  2.  Although 
Bentley  was  well  aware  that  F  has  occasionally  the  power  of  a  double 
consonant  in  Homer>  it  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  that  the  origi- 
nal sound  might  have  been  made  up  of  a  guttural  and  a  labial^  and 
therefore  he  presumes  that  Hesychius  must  be  wrong  when  he  writes 
a  number  of  digammated  words  with  a  guttural.  Hesychius  sane,  he 
says,  ridiculus  est  qui  pluribus  verbis  Solids  pro  F  digamma  simpli^ 
eem  y  posuiu  His  notion  was,  that  the  digamma  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  our  w,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  in  this  MS:  U 
Latinorum  olim  pronuntiabatur  ut  W  hodie,  U  eonsonantem  eandem 
mm  et  sonum  habuisse  quam  F  jEolicum  omnes  testantur.  Diongsius 
OJcXca,  PeXia,  Uelia^  et  Julianus  OY.  GrtUer.  p.  1027.  OKTA. 
OYIOS,  Octavius,  SEGYAPOS,  SeveruSy  OYEIBIOS,  Vibius,  OYI- 
BIANGS,  nUanuSy  0YAAEPI02,  Valerius,  OYENEPIA,  Veneria, 
et  in  historids  Grasds  nomina  infinita.  Idem  ostendunt  nomina  qum 
fiOSy  hoc  esty  Germani  vetereSy  ex  Latinis  sumpsimus>  Uinumy  hoc  est 
Winuniy  "wine;"  UaUumy  Wallum,  "a  wall;"  UolOy  wolo,  "I  will;" 
Uentus,  fcentus,  "wind;"  Uectisy  Wectis,  "weight;"  Uellus,  wellusy 
^*wool;"  Uidua,  Wt^^wa,  "  Widow." 

The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  is  filled  with  a  number  of  lines  from 
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Homer,  in  which  digammated  words  appear.     We  quote  those  in 
which  he  has  introduced  any  emendations. 

Ai/a^,  avd<r<r»y  &C« 

Iliad  VII.   162.       ipro    woXv   7r/5«TO«  fiev  ava^,   lego  'rp^rat  ye 
pdva^,  vel  ^ptiruTTa. 
IX.  73.     woXeeiri  8'  dvatro'eKy  Ugo  iroXeaiv  hi  pavaffffCK, 
X.  33.     'Apyeiwv  ^i/a<r<r£,  leffO  eFdvaa-ire, 
XX.  67.     tvavra  YiotreiZdnvo^  ai/a*cTo«,  forte  dvao-ra^, 
XXIY.  449.      Tf;*'  MvpfxiZove^  iroivi<rav  dvaKra^  lego  Zei^avTO 
FavaKTO.     Cf»  452. 
Od.  XIV.  438.     Kvlaive  li  dvfxov  dvaKTo^^versu9  spuriiM  (Per- 
son suggests  dvfjLov  3*  fvippi^ve  FavaKTO^). 
Avtavet, 

Iliad  vn.  45.     /3ov\^v  n  pa  deoTa-iv  iipijvZave,  lego  Beoi^  ivifdv- 

Zav€. 
Od.  XVI.  387.     cl  3'  J/merc  oSe  ixZQo<i  d<t>avldu€t,     (This  seems  to 
have  puzzled  Bentley :  we  read  dFaucdvei  with 
Passow.) 
*'A<rTw ;  inde  FaarvvotK,  FaffrvoAoc,  Faa-nrvpdva^,  paffrvfiowrip:, 

Iliad  m.  140.     d»hp6^  re  trporipoio  kcu  a<rT€o?,  ^0  wporepov 
Koi  FcuTTfoc. 
XI.  732.     dfA(f>i<rTavTo  3fJ  oo-rv,  ^0  to  pda-rv, 
xvn.  274.     WKTo   /ui€v   elv   dyop^   trdivo^   e^ofiev,   atrrv   le 
wvpyot,  lego  cferc,  Fao-rw. 
£i3»,  iniao. 

//ia(i  XXn.  450.     Bcutc,  BJm  ^ioi  iveadov^  Ihufx,  Ugo  itretrOe^  F<Bw/i\ 
Oef.  VI.  160.     ov  yap  ir«  toiovtov  Xhov,  lego  Toiovle  F*Soi/. 
IX.  182.     evBal*  ew'  iirxfi'rir^  a-irio^  eilofiev^  lego  evpofACv, 
Qucpre  de  io'timvy  &c. 

'ElfTKM. 

i7ia(i  XXI.  332.     /aq;^  liia-KOfiev  elvai,  lego  ifetiTKOfAev. 

379*     <'^  7^p  ioiK€Vy  lego  ovtk  peoiKcv  ut  v.  435. 
Od.  TV.  24/J,     <I>09t\  KaraKpvvTwv  ijia-K€f  Ugo  cFeia-Ke, 

IX.  321.     TO  fiev  a/ui/i€$  etcKOfxev  eia-opowvTe^^-^fjLfie  semper 
casus  est  accusativi  (why  not  cFiVko/acv  ?). 
XIX.  283.     T076   Kcphov  eifraro    dvfi^  (read  Toye  FciVaTo 
KBpZiov  civai), 
Inde  mendosum  est  B'  Ijikto  quod  qttater  venit  pro  te  FcVkto. 
'Exao-TOf. 

Iliad  Xrv.  151.     fJ^eya  aQivo^  €fx/3a\*  iKaa-rif^  lego  ipa-e  FeKaartp, 
Od,  IX.  468.     dvd  3*  o<ppv<n  vevov  eKcto-T^,  lego  vevca^ 

o 
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XT.  377*     ^da-dcu  Kal  eKatrra  w6€<rdat,  lego  avavra. 
,  XVII.  70.     Toi  h*  €^€pe€tvo¥  eKaa-ra,  lego  airawra. 
Cf,  Od,  XI.  228.     ovw^  ipeotfxi  eKacTriv  et  mox  233,  €y»  V  ipeetvo 
dirdaa^y  ubi  Etatathius  ravrov^  m  koi  dWa^ov^ 
TO  €ica<rTi;v  Ka\  ret?  dirdtra^. 
Iliad  XIX*  302.      TldrpoKXav  irp6<pa<n»y  a-<pwv  S*  avrmv  Kijhe'  eKU" 
a-Tij^  lego  diraa-au 
332.     Zel^eia^  ^Kaaray  lego  dtravra. 
Od.  Yin.  15.     dufjLov  eKdarov,  lego  dirdvTwi*. 
IX.  127.     T€\eot€iv  cKatTTay  lego  awavra, 

Od>  vn.  321.     fjud\a  iroWov  iKaa-ripta  etrT  Eiv/3oiri*!  (read  iroXXa 
F£Ka<rT6p«o). 
'Eki7^oXo«. 

Hiad  I.  21.     dj^ouevoi  Aiov  vlov  'EiKti/SoXov  *AiroAX»ya,  lego  via 
p€Kti/3o\oy, 
438.     €K  3'  €KaTdfxl3rjv  firjvav  iKii/3o\tp  ^AirdWuvi,  lego 

*£Xi(r<r»,  &c.  ciXeo),  elKvw, 

fluid  Xnn.  522.     evGt  dpa  Toiy  T^ovr  elKvfievoiy  letgo  V^ov  p€i\vfji€voi, 
XXin.  320.     dippdZew^  iw\  ttoXXoi/  €Xi<rcreTat,  lego  iroXXa  Fc- 
Xi<r<r€Tai, 
'TlXiro/iAai, 

Orf.  11.  91-     irdvra<i  fxiv  p  eXirei,  lego  fiiv  Pc'Xwei. 

IX.  419-     ovru  ydp  irov  /x'  rfXweT  ev)  <l>p€<r\  injwiov  eJvat, 
lego  irov  FeXirer . 
•'Eiro?,  cTirw,  &c. 

0</.  I.  10.     duyarep  Aio?  ciwe  ical  if/mrv.     (The  MSS.  omit  Aioc; 

Bentley  offers  no  emendation,  but  refers  to  his  note 

on  the  passage,  which  we  cannot  find). 

91.     fivria'Tripea'o-iv  aVdVf/uici;,  l^o  fJiVfia-'rtip€<r<r  dwoFeitrefiev. 

n.  269.1    KOI  fxiv  <p»vrj<raa'*  6irea,  lego  ut  SCBpitU  (puvtjo'aaa  pewea 

VII.  216.1  per  orcuin, 

II.  331.  avr   e?ir£(rK6,  ^0  aZ  FetvecrKC. 

m.  264.  dikyecK    iireeo'a'tv^  lego  OiXyeirKe  F6ir€<r<rw. 

427.  fA€V€T  avrov  aoXX€69  eltrare  V  elato,  lego  doWei^  FciVare. 

IV.  637.  avTiKa  S'  ^7*  iviea-atv^  lego  fiye  petreaa-ip, 

159.  TO  vpuTov  iirea/BoXia^  dvatpaiveiv^  lego  ra  wpwra  Ff- 

ir€cr/3oXio9  t**  «<ep«. 

682.  ^  clm-efiewai  Z/xn^o'iv,  lego  rj  petirew. 

vu.  275.  «8'  elirpa-i,  lego  »9  FciVifcrt. 

VIII.  27.  Dele  T.     91-  l^O  repwoyro  Petrea-irtv, 
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IX.  224.     leffO  XicaovTO  Fcirctro-i.     258,  SGS,  lego  ««  FcweWcriy. 

IX.  279*    «^^  /!«>*  €tl^'  ^wiy  *^X^»  ^<^  **^^'  ^*y€  F€i5^'. 

^I.  29(S.     6i<r^ra  wdvr    diro¥Ta^  l^o  pot  peiirovra, 

560.     a\X'  076  Scvpo  iiv<t(  Tv'  im-o^  Koi  fuidpv  aic^HfVjfC,  lego  <Va 
wow  Koi— . 
Iliad  vn.  349*     ^^^'  erri*,  lego  ««  F£<V«* 
IX.  61.     i^eim-m,  lego  eKFetnm. 

376.     lego  i^avcupoi  p€7r€€a-<rr  FaAi«  hi  Foe*  dwd  Feici|X<K. 
X«  425.     €vBov<r'  ^  dwdyevBe;  hieive  fioiy  lego  hiap€}w€fuv* 
XI.  790.     %0  Tct  FfiVow. 
XY.  39B.     d\o4pupdfievai  3'  eiro9  ijvda,  Zii^o  3€  vpoctivla, 

I.  555.     SciBoiica  Kara  (ppiva  fjnf  ce  wap^iiri^y  lego  f*n  vappetirp, 
XIX.  35.     /^O  fA^i'ii^  dwoFeiwttv  'AyafjJfivoKi, 
"Epyoif*, 

Iliad  XIX.  245.     ywauco^  dfivpopoi!  ipy  el^via^g  lego  dpLVpova  Fipya 
F(3v4a«. 
Od.  XIY.  344.     €vhei€\o¥  €pyay  lego  evBiieka  Fcpya, 

XI.  47s.     ?T*  fietl^ov  €v\  (ppeai  fiijo'eai  epyov,  lego  pijarao  Fepyow. 
XYII.  313.     fJM^i'  B^a«  tile  KOI  epyoj  lego  tjH  t€  Fipya  vel  ti. 
XXXI.  422.     Ta9  fklv  r   epya  Zild^apev  ipyd^eo'dai,  lego  ixtv 
Fipya  htZd^ao  Fepydj^eaOou, 
'Epvw. 

Od.  Z*  402.  422.  vrja  fxev  dp  irdfiwpwTOv  €pv<r<raT€f  lego  vdfirpwra 
Fepva-care, 
XTI.  348.  aXA*  aye  vrja  fxe\<uvav  epv<r<rafi€v  ijfric  dpiaTti 
(perhaps  we  may  read  dw'  dye  Irj  koi  vrja 
Fepvacafjiev ;  at  any  rate  the  epithet  ixeKaivav 
seems  unnecessary). 

*ldx»»  ^^X^9  ^^• 

Od  n,  428.     ftiyaX*  Ta;^,  lego  fieya  Fta^, 

IV.  458.     ijfievit  B'  aJyIr    Id^ovre^  (omit  a7\^',  and  read  le  fid- 

IX.  395.     <rp.epZd\eov  Ze  fxiy   ffAu^ev  vep\  S'  *a^€  m'erpif  (read 
fffxepZdXeov  V  ffxw^e,  wept  Z*  eviFia^e  irerpti), 
Hiad  xm.  S35»     'ApyeToi  3*  irepwdew  eiria^ov,  /orte  iFia'xp^  ^el 
-^c»6*  CTTiFia^ov. 
'*I<roc. 

iZta<^  xxin.  736.     de0\ta  3'  7<r*  difiXovTe^,  lego  deBXa  he  Fur'. 


•  We  may  add  Iliad  vi.  288 ;  where  we  should  read  itS'  i<ra»  ol  treirXoi,  irafiiroiKiXa 
fipya  yvMUKMjr^  Uie  old  reading  woftirolKfXoi  being  objectioDable  od  Bjntactical  grounds 
also. 

02 
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Olha. 

OcL  I.  428.  kHv   eiZvTa,  lego  KiZva  FiBwa. 

n.  111.  viroKptvovrai,   n/a  €<3^c,  legO  -i'oy6*  Xva  FeiS^c. 

IV.  534.  ovK  cZSot',  lego  ov  FeihoT, 

XI.  432.  \vyp*  eihvTa,  lego  \uypd  PthvTa, 

XV.  417.  Ko*  dyXaa  tpy   elZvia,  lego  ayXaa  Fepya  pihvia, 

Od»  xni.  42.     dfivfAova  B*  oIkoi  aKoiTiu — an  ivhov  ? 

xvn.  84.)     '  y  '^       f^ 

Xin.  121.  wvaa'av  oiicaB*  Tovri,  Ugo  FoikoS*  6ira<r<rav  loyri. 
//ituf  I.  19.  cv  V  oiKaV  TKefrdaif  lego  ev  3'  "Apyo^  TK€4r6au  And 
in  a  note  on  this  passage  he  says — Homero  temper 
est  Fo?K09,  poUah.  Ergo  hie  scribendum  ev  c 
FoiKdh\  DWOIKAA'  ut  Anglice  DWELL.  Prii^ 
ciantu :  eet  quando  in  metrie  pro  nihilo  acdpiebant, 
Ut^Afifie^  B*  Fetpdifav, 

Hiad  vn.  467»     vrapiiTTaa-av  otvov  ayoirre^,  legO  wdpccirav  Foivov. 
IX.  224.     wXrjo'dfjievo^  B*  oivoto  hewa^,  Ugo  wKijadfAevoi  Foi- 
voto  vel  wXtja-a^  he  Foivoio, 
Od.  XX.  255.     itfvo^oet  he  MeKavdeo^,  lego  eFoivo'xoei. 

He  also  quotes  the  following  exceptions,  without  proposing  any 
emendations :  /Ztod  xvu.  545.  Od,  n.  46.  fieXtFnheo^  Foi¥ov,  Od.  xi. 
6l.    dOiaipaTO^  FoTvoi* 

Oi,  sibif  €,  96,  60,  9ui. 

Hiad  V.  338.     6v  ol  -xapiTe^  Kdfxov  avraL     Verstu  ipurius, 
VI.  90.     wewXov  oc  oi  Bokcci,  lego  o  Foi. 
101.     fjiaiveTCu  ovhe  tk  ol,  lego  ovrt^  Fou 
"O^,  eutUy  nv,  «p,  &c. 

Hiad  mil*  56 1.    *AcriaBf;r  ov  o<  ovroi  lego  o  Foi. 

XIV.  407*     orri  Biy  o/,  ^o,  «<  MSS.  ottc  j5a  Foi. 
XIX.  384.      ireipijdri  S'  co  aJrov   (lead  Be   Fc"  avroi;). 
The  following  passages  are  quoted  without  emendation :  Hiad  xx. 
282.  dxo^  ol  yvTo  (read  d-^Kv^i  x«''^«)«     xxiv.  73.  ?/  yop  Foi.     Od.  ix. 
S60.  aurdp  Foi  avTO*!  eyto. 

Hiad  VI.  474.      avTap  oy  ov  fpiXov  vtov,  lego  avrdp  6  Fow. 

XII.  162.     cpftw^fV  re  Ka\  to  m-evKtjyero  fXtipfOy  lego  ifiw^ev  xac 

etA  veirK  fx. 
XI.  SSO,     ovhe  eov^  iraTBac  cacrke,  lego  ovhe  Fov9  (or  rather 
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Hiad  XYil.  9^,  xvm.  5,  xx.  S4S.    €?«•€  wpo^  ov  fieyaXijropa  Ov/jlov^ 

lego  €<t>ri  irpo^  Pov  (or  rather  <r<f>6v). 
Od»  IV.  4.     dvyarpo^  d/jiUfAoyo^  ^  €v\  oiKtp  lego  dfivfiova  pf  (id  ydfxov, 
'n«,  tamfuam, 

Hiad  m.  I96.  avTov  Se,  ktiXck  wv,  2i^0  yj/iXo^  iuv  iwitrvXeTraty  and 
in  note  on  the  passage  he  says — Quot  eunt  in  hoe 
verneuh  peeeatay  licet  ita  citatui  a  vetere  Scholiaete 
Nicandriy  et  Timone  de  Cleanthe  apud  Diogenem 
Laerttum  in  Cleanth.  tU  h'  oZto^,  kt/Aov  cSI«,  6iri- 
wmKeTrat  o-ri^^ac  dvZptov.  Primum  ex  JEoliemo : 
oportet  enim^ — ut  temper  ««  "  eicut^*  "  tamquam" 
— KTiAo?  F«c  eeee^  metro  repugnante.  Quale  vero 
iUud  '*  obit  or  dines  virorum  tamqtuim  Aries"? 
Nondum  vidi  Arietem  virorum  ordines  moderan^ 
tern.  QiuB  vero  ravToXoyial  ^^  OHty  tamquam 
Aries;  et  comparo  eum  AmEn."  Ea  ipsa  sen- 
ientia  locum  restituo.  Versu  priore  diaerat, 
^^Arma  ejus  humi  posita  sunt:"  quorsum  hoc, 
nisi  ut  in/erret  inermem  eum  ohire  ordines  mUi^ 
turn.  Lego  igitur 
avrdp  >//i\oc  iwv  €ir*ir«\€?Ta*  aTtj^a^  dv^pwy. 
Sic  I,  230,  simili  orationis  filo : 

nrirow  /xev  ydp  €0<re  Koi  dpfnaTa  iroiKi\a  '^aKK^^-' 
avTap  6  wi^o^  iuv  eirnruXetro  trri'xa^  dvhpuy, 
et  ^,  214: 

€7^o«  fiiv  Koreirtj^ev  €v\  yQovi  trovXvfioTeipp^ 
avTdp  d  fietXij^toiari  wpoirtpiha  irotfxiva  Xawv. 
Ceterum  nihil  refert  quod  est  avrdp  >//t\o9  non  d  \//^iAo<;,  ob  asperita* 
tern  duplicis  literw.    Sic  enim  supra  y,  18,  avrdp  d  hovpe  hvw :  meliores 
eKldcet^  habuerunt  sine  articulo  avrdp  hovpe. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  extracts  will  gratify  any  curiosity  which 
may  still  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Bentley 
proposed  to  restore  the  digamma  to  the  text  of  Homer. 


CHAPTER  VL 
THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

123  DifTetent  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  speech.  124  Their  syntactical  division 
derived  from  the  Dialectic  of  Plato.  126  Aristotle*8  Categories  considered  with 
this  reference.  126  Home  Tooke*s  fallacious  use  of  the  syntactical  parts  of 
speech.  127  The  empirical  arrangement  la  mainly  syntactical.  128  The  real 
etymological  distribution  of  words. 

123  TT  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once,  that 
X  there  are  two  divisions  of  philology,  the  etymological 
and  the  syntactical,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
distinct  these  two  departments.  The  distribution  of  words  into 
the  parts  of  speech,  as  they  are  called,  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  error  to  those  philologers  who  have  failed  to  observe 
that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  according  to  which  this  dis- 
tribution may  be  effected,  the  one  syntactical,  and  the  other 
etymological ;  of  which  the  former  considers  words  only  accord- 
ing to  their  distinction  as  parts  of  a  logical  proposition,  while 
the  latter  analyzes  the  words  themselves,  and  sets  forth  the 
primary  elements  from  which  the  different  kinds  of  words  have 
sprung.  There  is  a  third  method  based  on  the  former  of  the 
two  which  we  have  just  mentioned;  but  as  its  object  is  merely 
to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  particular  languages,  and  as  it 
differs  with  those  languages,  it  has  never  been  thought  worthy 
of  discussion  in  formal  treatises. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  syntactical  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  before  we  set  forth  that  etymological  distribu- 
tion, according  to  which  the  investigations  in  the  following  pages 
are  carried  on. 

124  The  syntactical  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  may  be 
traced  to  the  first  beginnings  of  dialectic  or  logic,  in  other  words, 
to  Plato.  The  formation  of  a  system  of  logic  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  discovery  of  the  principles  of  syntax,  or  of  the  formation  of 
sentences ;  for,  as  far  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  concerned,  lo^c 
is  nothing  but  the  nomenclature  and  method  of  the  process  which 
every  man  carries  on  in  his  discourse.  Logic  is  conversant  with 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions  and  not  with  single  words 
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(Aristot.  de  Interpret  I.  Cicero^  TuacuL  Diaput.  I.  7.  AuIqs 
Gellius,  XVI.  8).  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  logical  analysis, 
is  the  division  of  a  sentence  or  proposition  into  its  fundamental 
parts.  These  fondamental  parts  we  call  the  subject,  copula, 
and  predicate;  in  other  words,  the  proposition  must  contain 
either  a  nominatiye  case  4-  verb-substantiye  +  some  predicate,  or, 
a  nominatiye  case  +  (verb  «  yerb^substantive  +  some  predicate). 
Thus  '*  I  run"  is  equiyalent  to  "  I  am  running/'  The  Greek, 
however,  does  not  make  much  use  of  the  copula,  the  article 
being  conndered  suffident  to  distinguish  the  subject  from  the 
predicate :  thus  o  iiriros-  Xei/icov  is  fully  equivalent  to  o  i  n-iro? 
i<jr\  Xei//ro(.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  Greek 
verb  contains  both  copula  and  predicate.  Accordingly,  it  was 
natural  enough  that,  in  analyzing  the  sentence  into  its  primary 
elements,  Plato  would  consider  these  as  consisting  simply  of  the 
noun  (oyo/uia)  and  the  verb  {pijfjta)*,  for  as  Plutarch  observes 
{Q^cBS(ione8  PUxtonidB^  p.  ill  Wytt€nb.)i  ^^fjMTos  ovo/maTt 
aujULirkeKOjULepov,  to  yevofieyov  evGu^  SidXeKTo^  eari  Kal  Xoyo^, 
knd  ApoUonius  Dyscolus  says  (de  Syntaxif  p.  19  Bekker)  that 
the  noun  and  verb  are  to.  iix>\fvyoTaTa  ixepfi  tov  \6yov. 
Plato  brings  forward  this  division  most  directly  in  his  Sophistea 
(p.  261  B — 462  c):  €ffTt  yap  i)m<i'  woi;  twv  tiJ  <f>eavfi  trepl 
Tfjv  ovaiav  Sr/XwfiaTwv  Sittov  yiro9 — to  fiiv  opo/maTa,  to 
Se  ptjfJLaTa  KKtfiev — to  fiev  cti  tcu9  irpa^^eaiv  ov  hrikiaixa 
prifxa  vov  Xc'yo/Aey-— TO  ^e  y  iir  aZ  Toi%  exeipa  irpaTTovat 
ertffAeioy  t^  0ft>y$s  eTriTedev  ovofia*  ovkovv  i^  ovoixaTiap  jmiy 
fxovwv  trvv^yw  \eyofiepwv  ovk  eaTi  ttotc  \6y09  ovo  a  J 
prffiaTwv  X^P^^^  ovofioTwv  XeyOiuTwv — oi^efxiav  yap — irpa^iv 
ov^  awpa^iav  oiSe  ovaiav  opto^  ovoe  /tii}  oi^ro^  oi;Xoi  ra 
^Movifdeirraf  vplv  av  Ttt  Tols  ovofiaxri  to,  pr/fiaTa  Kepaavi' 
T0T6  5e  fjpfAoae  re  Kal  \6yo%  eyeveTo  evOv^  j}  tt/owti;  o-iz/a- 
^Xojci;,  (TjfiSop  Twp  \6y<ov  o  irpiiTo^  ei  Kal  a/JiiKpoTaT09*  It 
must  be  remarked  on  this  passage,  that  Plato  included  in  the 


*  That  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  mzike  much  distinction  between 
Sro/ia  and  pfjfjMy  is  clear  from  Thucydides,  V.  Ill,  where  we  find  the  words 
used  as  Bynonymous  in  an  emphatic  passage:  6p6fiaTos  eVoywyoO  dvra^i — 
i}oxnr^eMri  tow  pi^fiaros.  We  remark  in  passing  that  for  ^v-Ztrrai  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  we  ought  to  read  fjv — iomre.  The  MSS.  have  icrre  and 
icrrarai.  Plato  himself  sometimes  uses  6v6yMra  and  pruiara  as  synonyms ; 
cf.  Qorg,  p.  489  B:  6¥6iiara  Otfptvwp.     p.  490:  ov  p^fiara  0tfp€vw. 
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word  pij/ia  all  that  could  be  called  a  predicate,  as  distinguished 
from  the  subject,  nameljr  the  verb  and  the  adjective ;  for  he 
could  not  have  overlooked  the  obvious  fact,^  that  in  the  Oreek 
language  a  verb  may  alone  constitute  a  whole  sentence :  thus^ 
Tpe^ct  means  ''he  is  running."  That  this  opposition  is  in- 
tended is  clear  from  a  passage  in  the  Cratylua,  in  which  he 
says  (p.  399  b)  that  we  change  Aii  <f>iKo^  into  Ai(f>i\iK,  tva 
avTt  pijfiaT09  ovofia  ijfxlv  yevrirai :  for  AlipiKa^  is  properly  a 
subject,  and  A  a  ^iXos  is  calculated  to  be  a  predicate.  Some 
logicians  according  to  Plutarch  (QticesL  Platon.  p.  108)  substi- 
tuted Karrjyoprifxa — "  predicable  " — for  prjfia,  in  this  division  of 
the  \6y<K,  or  logical  proposition,  into  its  distinct  parts.  Did 
Plato  make  this  division,  he  asks,  on  irpwrov  Xoyov  ol  waXaioi, 
Tiji;  t6t€  KoKovfievtiv  irpoTaaiv,  vvu  Se  a^iwua^  irpwrifyopevovj 
o  irpwrov  Xeyovres  aXvfievovaiy  tj  yl/evSovrai;  tovto  Se  i^ 
ovofjLaTo^  Koi  ptjuiaros  avpearrjtceUf  wv  to  /uei/  irrwaiv  oi 
oiaXeicrucotf  to  ce  KaTTjyopfifxa  KoXovaiv. 

125  Aristotle,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  master^  adopted 
the  same  division  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  He  says  {de  Inter^ 
pretatione,  c.  1—5) :  irpSTov  Set  deadai  t{  ovofia  koI  tI  pijiuLaf 
c-jreiTO  TI  ea-Tiv  aTr6<f>a<Ti^  koi  KaTa<f>a<Ti%  koi  diro<f>av<Ti^  Koi 
Xoyoi — Ta  fxev  ovv  wo/maTa  auTa  xai  Tci  ptiixaTa  eouce  t^ 
av€V  avpOeaews  Kal  oiatpeaew^  voiifiaTi  otov  to  avdpwiro^  vj 
To  XeuKop. — ovofxa  fxev  ovv  eaTi  (pwvff  crtfuiatfTiKri  KaTci  avv" 
OiJktjp  aP€V  ypovov  ^y  fxijSev  fiepoi  iaTl  aijfiavTiKov  Keywpur* 
fkevop '•^ ptj liia  oe  icTi  to  irpoacrrffialvov  jfpovop,  ou  fiepo^ 
ovhev  crrijuLaipei  'Xfopk,  koi  cctiv  ael  twv  xaff  CTepov  Xeyo^ 
fievwv  arjfACiou — Xoyo^  oe  €(tti  <f>wvvi  atmavTiKii  koto,  iti;*'- 
OijKfjv  t)^  Twv  fiepSv  Tt  crtifiavTiKou  ecrrc  Ke^wpiarfievop  W9 
^acri9,  aX\*  oi/j^  ciy  KaTa(pa(Tt9  ^  a7r6(paai^  —  cctti  Se  eh 
irpcoTOi  X6yo9  aTro(f>aimK6^  KaTatpaai^,  elra  dirotpaai^'  oi  5e 
aXXoi  7raVr€(  cri/i/^ecr/ui^  eU.  Here  again  it  is  clear  that  Xoyos 
is  the  logical  proposition,  ovo/ma  the  subject,  and  p^ina  the 
predicate — "  the  sign  of  things  predicated  of  another  thing ;" — 
and  that  the  prj/iia  includes  adjectives  as  well  as  verbs,  appears, 
as  well  from  this  place  in  which  XevKov  is  given  as  an  instance 
of  a  pfjfJLa,  as  from  another  passage  in  the  same  treatise  (c.  14): 
/uLCTaTidefJieva  Ta  ovofiaTa  Kai  to,  ptjfiaTa  toutop  arffiaipci, 
oTop   €(TTi   XevKo^    ap6piM)7ro9f    eaTiv    avOptawo^    XevKos.     The 
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pSjfia  is  a  predicate  broken  off  from  an  actual  sentence,  and 
it  is  only  in  this  opposition  that  it  gets  its  distinctive  name: 
otherwise  it  is  merely  an  ovofia  as  Aristotle  says  (de  Interpret. 
c.  3) :  avTa  fxev  ovv  Ka9  eavTa  Xeyo/xeva  ra  ptifiara  ovofxara 
6(7X1.  The  philosopher  has  explained  his  meaning  with  regard 
to  the  predicate  more  fully  in  his  treatise  on  the  Categories :  as 
this  little  work  has  never  been  properly  understood*,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  point  out  its  object.  It  commences  by  distinguishing 
homonyms^  synonyms,  and  paronyms.  Two  things  are  syno- 
nymous when  they  agree  not  only  in  name  but  also  in  nature, 
as  when  we  say  that  a  man  and  a  horse  are  both  animals; 
but  they  are  homonymous  when  they  agree  in  name  only,  as 
one  might  say  that  a  horse  and  the  picture  of  a  horse  were 
both  animals,  and  that  the  man  who  painted  the  latter  was  an 
animal-painter,  although  the  real  definition  of  the  horse  and 
its  picture  would  not  coincide.  Words  are  paronymous  when 
they  differ  only  in  inflexion:  thus  ''courageous'^  is  a  paronym 
of  "courage."  Aristotle  proceeds:  "Some  words  are  spoken 
in  connexion  (/cara  avinvXoKiiy) ;  others  separately.  Examples 
of  the  former  case  are — avOpwiro^  Tpeyei^  avOpwiro^  viKq, :  of 
the  latter,  avOpwiro^f  jSovy,  Tpex^^f  vik^.**  After  distmguish- 
ing  between .  those  things  that  are  said  of,  and  those  things 
that  exist  in,  a  subject  {to  uiroKenuLevou^f  and  particularly  assert- 
ing that  individuals  {rd  aTofia)  cannot  be  said  of  a  subject, 
he  (c.  4)  enumerates  ten  classes  of  those  words  which  are 
spoken  separately ;  they  are  thus  described :  tUv  Kara  firi^^ 
fiiau  arvfnrXoKtjv  Xeyofxevcjv  eKacTov  rjroi  ovalav  arjimaiyet  tj 
frocroif  fi  iroiov  tf  irpos  ti  f/  iroTe  tj  KeiaOai  ly  ej^eii/  ti  iroieiv 
ti  irafjyeiv.  ecm  5e  ovata  inev  civ  Tvinp  eiTreiv  oTov  avOpojwo^^ 
iirn-oi'  iroaov  Sc  otov  Sittj/j^i;,  rplwriyy*  nzoiov  Si  otot^  XevKoy^ 
ypafifiariKov'  wpoi  ri  o€  olop  oiTrXdarioVf  ^/acri;,  fieil^ov'  wov  Si 
oTop  €U  AvKei^f  iv  dyop^'  wore  5e  oXov  eyQe^^  iripvciv*  KU<rQai 
Se  otov  duaKCtTaif  Kodrp-aC  iyeiv  Se  olov  viroSiSeratj  WTrXiGTai' 
iroieiv  ie  olov  rcfiveij    Kalei*  irafryeiv  Se  otov  TefivcTat,  irai- 


*  Since  the  above  was  first  published  the  Categories  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Dr  Adolph  Trendelenburg,  in  his  OeachicJUe  der  Kategorien- 
lehrcj  Berlui,  1846.  pp.  384.  His  conclusions  are  not  materially  different 
from  those  given  in  the  text,  but  he  has  gone  into  all  the  details  of  the 
subject 
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6Tai.  eKQfTTov  Se  twv  eipfiiULevwv  auTo  fieu  KaO'  avro  ev  ovocfii^ 
KaTa(paa€i  XeyeTcu  ff  airo(f>a<T€if  ttj  de  trpo^  aX\i;Xa  tovtwv 
(TufxTrXoKfi  KardifHiaii  i;  anoiJHtjaris  yiyvcTai.  Now  it  is  soffi- 
cientljr  obyious  from  these  last  words,  that  the  ten  sorts  of 
words  thus  described  do  not  mean  predicates,  but  simply  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence,  whether  subject  or  predicate ;  for  it 
is  by  the  joining  of  these  with  one  another,  that  the  sentence, 
whether  affirmative  or  negative,  is  to  be  formed*.  Aristotle 
institutes  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  first  four,  which 
hare  descended  to  us  from  the  scholastic  philosophy  under  the 
names,  gubstanee  (or  quiddity) ,  quantity^  quality ^  and  relation: 
the  other  six  he  has  hardly  illustrated  at  all.  If  we  take  a 
general  view  of  these  categories,  according  to  the  instances 
which  Aristotle  has  given,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  merely  a 
grammatical  or  rather  syntactical  arrangement  of  certain  parts 
of  speech:  the  first  category  includes  nouns  substantive,  the 
three  next,  different  sorts  of  adjectives,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  ad- 
verbs of  place  and  time,  and  the  last  four,  verbs,  considered  as 
active  (9th),  passive  (lOth),  intransitive  (7th),  and  in  the  perfect 
tense,  or  as  representing  the  effect  of  something  which  has  been 
done  or  has  occurred  (8th);  the  Greek  perfect  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  past  time,  and  that  is  included  in  the  fifth 
category.  This  is  of  course  a  very  rude  approximation  to  a 
scientific  division,  the  number  ten  being  in  all  probability  bor- 
rowed from  a  similar  classification  among  the  Pythagoreans.  The 
object  of  the  philosopher  in  enumerating  these  classes  is  shown 
by  his  subsequent  explanation :  these  ten  sorts  of  words  do  not 
in  themselves  constitute  either  an  ovo/ia  or  prjy^a  as  distinguished 
from  one  another,  but  only  when  they  can  be  considered  as 
general  terms ;  for  instance,  it  is  only  as  a  synonym  that  sub- 


*  Dr  Trendelenburg,  u.  b.  p.  19,  seems  inclined  to  refer  the  first  category 
or  substance  to  the  subject^  the  others  to  the  predieats.  It  appears  from 
the  important  passage  from  the  Analyt,  Post,  I.  22,  p.  83.  a,  1,  which  he 
quotes  in  p.  15,  that  the  word  Konr/opttv  did  not  in  Aristotle's  sense  tndy 
and  properly  apply  to  any  predications  except  those  contained  in  general, 
abstract,  and  distributable  words.  Thus  it  is  a  true  Kanfyopia  to  say,  t6 
^v\ov  €(rrl  \evK6vf  but  t6  XevKop  core  (vKop  is  either  fUf^afim  Karrjyoptiv  or 
KOTTiyopflv  fuv  fi^  airXaSf  Kara  avpfif^rjKhs  be  KaTTjjop€iv,  But  this  does  not 
prevent  substance  from  being  prodicable  in  the  abstract ;  thus  6  2<oKpaTrj£ 
^v  aifBpwros  is  as  good  a  proposition  as  6  &v6pwros  ^v  ao(l>6£. 
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stance  can  become  a  predicate;  in  other  words,  the  nrpwrm 
ovalat  or  individuab  cannot  be  predicated,  bnt  only  the  Sevrepai 
ovaiai,  or  genus  and  species;  thus,  he  says:  ra  ei^n  xal  rd 
yevfi  fAova  otj\o7  tjJi;  wpwrffp  ouaiav  rtiv  KarijyopoviuLevwv,  and: 
inraf>\ei  Tali  ovaiaK  xal  Tals  Sia<popafis  to  vdvra  avvfovvjULw^ 
aw  avTwv  XcyeaOai'  iraaai  yap  a\  aw  avTwv  Karriyopiai 
rjTot  KaTa  tUv  aTOfiwv  Kartfyopovvrai  ij  Kara  twv  eiSwv. 
dwo  fi€v  yap  r^y  irptaTti^  ouaiav  ovdefiia  earl  Karfjyopia* 
KUT  ovSevoi  yap  vwok€Iiul€vov  Xeyerai'  rHif  Se  Seurepw^ 
ouaiwy  TO  fiep  elSo^  icaTa  tov  arofxov  KaTijyopetTai^  to  Si 
yeuoi  Kai  KaTa  tov  eioou^  Kai  KaTa  tov  oto/uiovj  and  simi- 
larly of  the  differences  {Sta(popai) :  eiarTe  wdvTa  Ta  dwo  tw» 
ovaiwu  Kai  ra  dwo  twv  Sia^opwv  avvwvvixw^  XiyeTOi  (Categ,  5). 
Hence,  KaTtiyopia  is  elsewhere  used  by  Aristotle  to  signify  ^r^wti*, 
even  as  distinguished  from  species  ;  thus  he  says  (de  Partibus 
Animalium,  I.  c.  1.  p.  639*  1*  29) :  eTepa  Se  iaa>s  ecrnV  oh  arvfi" 
fiaivei  Ti/i;  fiev  KaTtiyopiav  i\etv  Ttjv  avTi^v^  Sta^peiv  Se 
Ttj  KttT  el£o$  Sia(popq^  oXov  17  twv  ^f^v  wopeia'  ov  yap 
<l>aiv€Tat  fxia  Ttp  etoei*  oia^epei  yap  WT^ais  Kai  vevais  koI 
fidStati  Kai  €p\f/t9.  And  the  catefforemata  or  predicables^  as 
supplementary  to  and  descriptiye  of  the  categories  or  predica- 
ments, are  the  uniyersals :  6po9f  yevo^,  eloos^  Siafpopdf  iStov  Kai 
avfAfiefirjKoi  ( Topica,  I.  c.  6).  So  then  Aristotie's  treatise  on  the 
categories  is  a  first  attempt  to  consider  which  of  the  words  that 
appear  in  a  simple  sentence  (X0709)  may  form  the  predicate  or 
pfjfjia  of  that  sentence,  and  neither  he  nor  Plato  meant  to  say 
that  ovofia  and  pfjfia  were  parts  of  speech  in  the  etymological 
sense,  nor  had  they  any  other  object  than  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  system  of  logic,  which  of  course  depends  on  the  syntax  of 
individual  propositions.  We  must,  therefore,  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish from  this  logical  division  of  the  simple  sentence,  the 
distribution  of  words  into  the  parts  of  speech,  also  commenced 
by  Aristotle,  and  completed  by  the  Stoics  and  later  gramma« 
rians.  This  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
themselves  in  their  discrimination  of  X0709  and  \e^i9.  The 
former  is  a  logical  sentence,  the  ovofxa  and  p^/ma, — KaTa  avfx." 
wXoKiivi  the  latter  is  the  whole  outward  form  of  language, 
whether  expressed  by  articulate  sounds  or  in  writing ;  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  Ammonius  Hermias  (on  Aristotle  de  Interpret. 
p.  99  Brandis) :  Xdyov  fiiv  ovv  rai/ra  (the  parts  of  speech  as 
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thejr  are  called)  ou  fiepri,  Xe^ewi  oe  iJiipri  ti^  koi  o  \6yo^ 
ai)roy  fiepo^,  KaOairep  iv  rol^  irepl  TloitiTLKri^  (c.  20)  eipffTai. 
Siadyepei  Se  6  \6yo£  r^s  Xefews  on  o  iiev  ian  irKiipwfxa  irpoti^ 
yoifliievw^  Toov  arifJLCiivovatov  Ta  trpayfiara  <pwvwv,  tf  oe  iraawv 
air\w9  Twv  TrapaXafifiavofievtav   eii  t^v  oiaXeKTiKifv^   ep^€i9  oe 
Tov  \6yov  T^v  irpo^  Ttiv  Xel^iv  otaipopdv  xai  utto  TlXaToypos 
ev  ry  Tplrtp  r^s   TloXirela^   irapaoeSojuLcvfju  (p.  392  c)   ev  oh 
<f)fj(Ti  "  TO,  fJL€y  ojj  Xoywv  irepi  ey^erw  reXo^,  to  oe  Xe^eoKy  (is 
eytpfiai,  /xera  tovto  (TKewTeov^  Kal  fffilu  a  re  XeKTeov  Kal  ws 
XeKTeov  Trai/TcXftJy  eaKeyf/erai"  Si    wv  SijXos  eaTi  Xoyov  fxev 
Tfjv  Siapoiav   KaXwvj  Xe^iv    oe    Ttjv    aTrayyeXiav.      This    also 
appears  from  the  words  of  Plato  (Politicus,  p.  277  c) :  ypatpfis  Se 
KoX  ^ufATraarjs  yeipovpyw  X6^€i  kqI  Xoytp  CriXovv  irav  ^(fiov 
fjLoXXov   irpiirei   rot^   Svvafievois  cTreaOat.     In  the  passage  of 
the  Poetics,  referred  to  by  Ammonius,  Aristotle^  if  he  has  not 
been  interpolated  here  (see  Bitter,  p.  221  sqq.),  divides  Xe^is 
into  the  following  parts;  the  letter  (arot-j^elov),  the  syllable 
(ai/XXajSy;),  the  conjunction  {(rvi^Searfio^)^  the  noun  (opo/ulo),  the 
verb  {prifjL0L)y  the  article  (apOpoii),  the  inflexion  (Trrwans),  and 
the  sentence  (X0709).     From  the  explanations  which  follow,  it 
appears  that  noun  and  verb  are  here  used  in  the  modern  signi- 
fication, that  X0709  does  not  here  mean  a  logical  sentence  only 
{ou  yap  airas  X6yo9  eK  pYifxaTtav  avyKeirai),   but  any  set  of 
words,  a  definition  for  instance  {otov  o  tov  avOpwirov  optafio^), 
and  that  'n-Twais  does  not  mean  merely  the  case  of  a  noun, 
but  any  inflexion  of  a  noun  or  verb.     For  instance,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  words  noticed  by  Protagoras  were  only  inflexions  or 
'n-Twaeii  *.     It  is  clear  that  the  only  parts  of  speech,  according 
to  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  term,  here  mentioned  by 
the  philosopher,  are  the  noun,  article,  conjunction,  and  verb;  and 
Anaximenes  (if  Spengel  has  rightly  attributed  the  treatise  to 
him)  specially  mentions  the  three  former  in  the  so-called  Rhe- 
torica  ad  Alexandrum  (c.  25).    Now  it  is  stated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  {de  Compositione  Ferborum,  c.  2.  de  Demoatlienia 
Prcestantia,  p.  1101  Reiske)  and  Quintilian  (I.  4.  ^  18),  that 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  diBtingaish  the  different  moods 
of  yerbs  (Aristot.  Poet.  c.  21.  Quintil.  m.  4.  §  10.  Diogen.  Laert.  IX.  53. 
Suidas,  lipway6pas)  and  the  genders  (Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  5.  §  6),  for  which 
last  ho  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  NvJb,  656  foil. 
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Theodecf  es  and  Aristotle  acknowledged  onlj  three  parts  of  speech, 
the  verb,  the  noun,  and  the  conjunction;  and  that  the  article 
was  subsequently  added  by  the  Stoics.  It  appears  then  that 
Quintilian,  and  Dionysius,  whom  he  copies  in  this  place,  paid 
attention  only  to  the  passage  of  the  de  Interpretatiane  quoted 
above,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  logical  sentence  consists 
merely  of  ouofia  and  prj^a,  and  that  the  different  propositions 
are  united  by  means  of  the  conjunction  (auuSearfios),  so  that  they 
also  have  taken  merely  the  logical  division.  The  separation  of 
the  article  is  also  due  entirely  to  its  logical  importance  in  the 
Greek  language ;  every  Greek  word,  however  general,  may  be 
rendered  by  the  article  so  individual  and  definite,  as  to  be 
adapted  to  form  the  subject  of  a  proposition :  in  fact,  the  whole 
distinction  between  the  subject  and  predicate  in  many  cases  is, 
that  the  former  has,  and  the  latter  wants,  the  article.  But, 
although  Aristotle  felt  this  importance  of  the  article,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  said  any  where  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  X0709, 
and  therefore  Dionysius  and  Quintilian  are  right  in  attributing 
its  addition  to  the  Stoics,  if,  as  we  suppose,  they  were  speakmg 
of  the  logical  division. 

126  We  have  stated  thus  minutely  the  origin  of  the  syn- 
tactical parts  of  speech,  because  it  has  not  been  pointed  out 
before  so  far  as  we  know,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
more  easily  detect  the  fallacy,  by  which  Home  Tooke  has,  per- 
haps designedly,  built  up  his  whole  system  of  etymology  on  this 
syntactical  distribution  of  language.  The  resolution  of  the  sen- 
tence into  subject  and  predicate,  or,  what  generally  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  Ghreek,  into  the  noun  and  the  verb,  was  undoubt- 
edly of  great  importance  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  effected : 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  syntactical  analysis  of  language,  when 
etymology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  matter  and  form  of  language, 
was  not  and  could  not  be  in  existence.  But  to  make  this 
arrangement  the  basis  of  etymology,  and  to  derive  the  elements 
of  the  word  from  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  is  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  can  only  lead  to  error  and  confusion.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  a  modem  philologer,  who  not  only  repro- 
duces this  old  logical  division  of  the  parts  of  speech,  applying, 
however,  to  the  words  ovofxa  and  p^fxa  the  limited  signification 
of  noun  and  verb,  which  they  had  only  as  a  part  of  Xe^i^  in 
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tbe  metbod  of  AriAtotle,  but  has  even  made  this  division  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  etymology,  virtually  supposing  that  language 
was  formed  according  to  that  system  of  logic,  which  only  the 
mighty  genius  of  Plato  and  the  unfailiog  subtlety  of  Aristotle 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  clearest  and  most  syntactical 
language  ever  spoken  by  man  ?  And  this  is  just  what  Home 
Tooke  has  done.  His  system  of  ultra-nominahsm  rests  upon  the 
hypothesis,  which  his  contemporaries  incautiously  allowed,  that 
the  two  primary  sorts  of  words,  from  which  all  others  are  de- 
rived, were  the  nouns  and  the  verbs.  **  In  English  and  in  all 
languages,*'  says  he,  (Vol.  i.  p.  45)  ''  there  are  only  two  sorts 
of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts;  and  they  are  (1)  Noun  and  (2)  Verb.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both  the  necessary  words  and  the 
abbreviations  are  all  of  them  parts  of  speech ;  because  they  are 
all  useful  in  language,  and  eadi  has  a  different  manner  of  sig- 
nification. But  I  think  it  (^  great  consequence  both  to  knowledge 
and  to  languages,  to  keep  the  words  employed  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  of  speech  as  distinct  as  possible.  And  therefore 
I  am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank  only  to  the  necessary  words: 
and  to  include  all  the  others  (which  are  not  necessary  to  speech, 
but  merely  substitutes  of  the  first  sort)  under  the  titie  of  ahbrS' 
viations"  Proceeding  firom  this  assumption,  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  derive  all  the  indeclinable  words,  whether  conjunctions,  pror 
positions,  or  adverbs,  from  nouns  or  verbs,  and  thus  contrived  to 
disguise  the  few  remains  of  etymological  structures  in  our  lan- 
guage*. As  the  best  answer  to  an  erroneous  system  is  a  plain 
statement  of  the  antagonistic  truths,  and  as  this  is  the  final  object 
of  the  present  work  in  reference  to  the  English  representative  of 
the  Heracleitean  school,  we  will  simply  offer  our  shield  to  those 
who  dread  the  power  of  the  ewea  irrepoevra^i  and  will  here  take 


*  It  is  right  to  mention,  that  most  writers  on  philology  before  com- 
paratiye  grammar  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  fell  into 
the  same  error  of  taking  a  logical  yiew  of  etymology,  but  we  select  Home 
Tooke  as  an  object  of  animadrersion,  because  his  book  is  designedly 
wrong,  and  actually  pernicious. 

t  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  taking  this  title  for  his  book. 
Home  Tooke  merely  meant  to  imply  that  the  wings  of  Mercury,  or  our 
haste  in  expressing  our  meaning,  occasioned  those  abbreviations  to  whicii 
he  traces  aU  the  corraptions  of  language — consequently,  by  eirca  nrtpStvra 
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our  leave  of  this  celebrated  piece  of  sophiBtry,  with  the  remark 
that,  although  it  contains  some  very  happy  explanations  of  English 
words,  and  some  very  ingenious  argumentations,  written  in  a 
lively  and  attractive  style,  it  should  never  be  opened  by  any  one 
who  has  not  sufficient  philological  knowledge  to  guard  him  from 
the  errors  into  which  it  will  inevitably  lead  ihe  ignorant  or 
unwary. 

127  The  logical  or  syntactical  distribution  of  words  was,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  made  the  basis  of  that  division  of  the 
parts  of  sqpeech  which  has  been  adopted  for  practical  convenience 
in  learning  particular  languages,  according  to  which  it  varies. 
In  the  case  of  the  Greek  language  the  usual  arrangement  is  as 
follows: 

N         (Substantive. 
'  (Adjective. 

2  Fl'onoun,  including  the  Article. 

3  Verb,  with  which  is  connected, 

4  Partidple. 
These  are  all  capable  of  inflexion. 


he  understands  merely  **  hurried  or  hastily  uttered  words."  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  worth  while  to  remark  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  in  error;  for 
the  metaphor  in  the  epithet  frr€p6€vra  is  borrowed  from  the  winged  arrows, 
to  which  words  are  bo  often  compared  in  aacient  writers ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  joke,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  has  robbed  the  phrase  of  its  poiwL 
See  Pindar,  O.  IX.  11 :  irrtp6€VTa  d'  Ui  yKvKuv  nvBwva^  6urT6v,  (cf.  Soph. 
PhU,  166:  irravois  iois»)  N,  IX.  55:  dKOvriCav  ckoitov  Syxurra  Moto-av,  and 
the  note  on  O.  VI.  82.  In  the  application  of  the  epithet  *  winged'  to  the 
arrow  itself,  there  was  a  sort  of  metaphor  or  quasi-personification :  see 
.^dhyl.  Eiimen,  181 :  firj  kcH  \apova-a  irrrjvbv  apyrfcrrfjp  lkf)iPf  -j^pnxnihaTOv 
6»fuyyos  €^pfjLc»fKvoy,  And  60  lightning  is  not  only  the  dart  of  Jore  (jScXor 
Ktpavpovt  fFvpirdkafwv  /SeXof ),  but  is  represented  as  furnished  with  eagle 
wings  (see  the  coins  fromElis,  in  Bronsted's  Voyages  dans  la  Orhce,  I.  Liyr. 
p.  112):  and  from  this  figure  the  spread  eagle  of  modem  heraldry  is 
obviously  deriyed.  By  a  further  personification,  the  Eagle  itself,  as  Ai6s 
cryycKos,  is  the  bearer  of  the  thunder-bolt ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Semitic  poets  passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  powers  of  nature  to  an 
army  of  MoThdkim.  This  transition  is  shown  even  by  the  form  of  the 
word;  ^neque  enim  nllum  nomen,  oui  Mem  prsefizum  est,  yim  personce 
innatam  habet,  sed  per  translationem  abstract!  in  ooncretnm  mutuatur " 
(Ffirst,  Concord,  p.  681). 
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5  Adverb. 

6  Preposition. 

7  Conjunction. 

8  Interjection. 

These  are  not  inflected,  and  are  generally  called  particles. 

The  old  grammarians  adopted  this  arrangement,  with  the 
exception,  that  they  chissed  the  interjection  with  the  adverb  and 
made  the  article  a  distinct  part  of  speech  {Dionya.  Thr.  Bekk. 
Anecd.  p.  634).  For  the  purpose  of  learning  a  language,  the 
syntax  of  which  is  logical  and  for  the  most  part  well  understood, 
this  arrangement  is  highly  convenient,  and  from  its  constant 
adoption  the  ear  has  become  so  familiar  with  it,  that  its  nomencla- 
ture can  hardly  be  banished  even  from  etymology,  with  which  it 
has  no  concern.  We,  therefore,  retain  the  names  of  these  eight 
parts  of  speech,  though,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  render  them  sub- 
ordinate to  the  real  etymological  division  of  words,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  which  we  now  more  formally  set  forth. 

128  In  the  Indo-Oermanic  languages,  all  words  may  be 
comprised  in  two  general  classes ;  the  pronouns,  or  those  words 
which  indicate  space  or  position;  and  the  words  containino 
ROOTS,  which  express  the  positional  relations  of  general  attributes. 
The  former  are  words,  declinable  or  indeclinable  as  the  case  may 
be,  without  any  admixture  with  the  other  element  of  language. 
The  latter  require  the  addition  of  at  least  one  pronominal  suffix 
to  make  them  words.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  term  the 
PRONOUNS  or  positional  words,  the  organizing^  constituent^  or 
formative  element  of  inflected  language,  and  the  roots  the 
material  element.  By  pronominal  additions  of  a  perfectly  ana- 
logous nature,  the  same  root  becomes  either  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
that  is,  it  expresses  either  a  thing,  or  an  acting,  or  result  of  act- 
ing. The  only  etymological  difference  between  the  noun  and  the 
verb  is  this — ^that  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  mark  the  in- 
flexions of  the  noun,  are  fixed  or  adverbial,  while  those  which  mark 
the  persons  of  the  verb  are  themselves  capable  of  inflexion.  When 
they  lose  this  independent  power  of  inflexion  they  become  inter- 
mediate affixes,  and  the  crude  verb  is  then  capable  of  receiving  a 
set  of  case-inflexions,  so  that  it  becomes  a  noun.  This  sort  of  noun 
is  called  a  participle.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  noun  and 
verb  as,  etymologically,  different  parts  of  speech,  but,  on  account 
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of  their  prominent  importance  in  the  syntactical  scheme,  we 
have  in  the  following  pages  classed  them  under  separate  heads ; 
which  arrangement  is  farther  justified  bj  the  fact,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  verb  the  idea  of  space  has  developed  itself  into  the 
idea  of  time.  That  the  formative  element  of  language  is  prior 
to  the  material,  appears  from  what  we  have  just  mentioned, — 
that  the  pronoun  is  a  word  without  extrinsic  addition ;  but  the 
noun  or  verb  are  such  onl j  by  the  addition  of  pronominal  ele- 
ments. It  also  appears  from  psychological  considerations.  Every 
thing  is  conceived  as  happening  in  space  or  time,  the  idea  of 
space  being  however  antecedent  to,  and  the  parent  of,  that  of 
time.  The  first  conception  about  any  thing  is  that  it  has  a 
position,  that  it  is  somewhere  without  us,  and,  as  it  is  our  con- 
ceptions that  we  express  in  words,  the  first  words  must  be  those 
which  indicate  position,  that  is,  pronouns.  The  next  conception 
with  regard  to  the  particular  object,  is  of  some  particular  quality 
with  which  sensation  has  invested  it,  and  this  quality  of  course 
gives  it  a  name  according  to  a  sort  oiprimA  facie  classification. 
But  still  it  is  sameteJiere,  and  therefore  the  pronoun  is  tacked  on 
to  the  end  of  it,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  word :  the  same  would 
be  the  case,  though  in  a  more  obvious  manner,  when  the  thing 
conceived  was  not  a  quality  but  an  action. 

That,  in  the  Greek  language  in  particular,  all  words  may  be 
resolved  into  and  deduced  from  these  elements,  will  be  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  following  pages.  As  we  use  the  word  pro- 
noun or  pronominal  in  a  sense  somewhat  wider  than  that  which 
it  generally  bears,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  comparative  tables 
of  the  etymological  and  ordinary  arrangements  of  the  parts  of 
speech. 

EtymologicaL  Syntactical. 

{Preposition, 
Conjunction, 
Numeral,  ) 

Material  element  com-    I  '  \  Substantive, 

bined  with  Pronoun,       |  v    b    i  Participle, 
^    ^    '   (Verb. 

The  interjection  is  either  an  unmeaning  cry,  a  residuary 
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pronoun,  or  the  vocative  case  of  a  noun*:  the  adverbs  are  gene- 
rally pronominal  words,  but  some  of  them  are  merely  cases  of 
nouns.  The  numerals  are  adjectives  in  syntax,  though  etymolo* 
gically  pronouns. 


*  A  writer  in  the  ProeeedingB  of  th^  Philological  Society,  HI.  No.  72, 
p.  211,  says :  ^  Intexjections  had  originally  a  distinct  meaning  and  distinct 
origin/'  and  by  way  of  proviog  this,  he  derives  efa  from  audin!  Of  course, 
he  never  heard  of  the  Greek  cuz,  and  he  is  prepared,  we  presume,  to  find 
a  new  parentage  for  ^idare.  As  the  writer  in  question  is  the  only  person 
in  this  couDtry,  who  is  styled  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar^  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  to  inform  himself  of  the  fact,  that  the 
change  of  avd-  into  ed-,  or  rather  o^c?-,  could  only  occmr  in  a  compound, 
like  ob'oedio;  and  even  in  this  word  the  later  writers  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred ob-audio.  Experience  teaches  us  that  those  who  have  neither  the 
industry  to  learn  nor  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  truths  have  often  the 
courage  to  invent,  and  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  extravagance  of 
perverted  ingenuity. 
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129  TN  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  conBidered  in  their  most 
X  ancient  form,  we  can  always  resoWe  the  pronouns  into 
the  shortest  possible  words,  monosyllables  for  instance,  or  even 
ringle  vowels  (in  the  latter  case  we  hare,  of  coarse,  derivatiYe 
forms,  for,  as  we  have  shown  before,  no  single  vowel  can  exist  in 
the  first  instance  without  at  least  an  initial  breathing) :  in  fact, 
the  primitive  pronouns  must  have  been  very  simple  words,  for 
the  first  and  easiest  articulations  would  naturally  be  adopted  to 
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express  the  primarj  intuition  of  space.  These  little  vocables 
denote  only  the  immediate  relations  of  locality ;  and  to  designate 
all  the  subordinate  varieties  of  position  and  direction,  it  is  the 
custom,  especially  in  the  Oreek  language,  to  join  together  the 
different  pronouns,  or  different  modifications  of  the  same  prono- 
minal stem,  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  long  words,  like  ocr-rty-5>;- 
vo-re,  every  syllable  of  which  is  a  distinct  pronoun. 

The  first  principles  of  this  ultimate  analysis  of  all  pronominal 
words  were  discovered  by  that  admirable  philologer,  Francis 
Bopp.  In  his  essay  uber  den  Einfluaa  der  Pronomina  auf  die 
Wartbildung,  he  remarks  (p.  13):  ''from  the  dissection  of  the 
pronouns  and  the  prepositions  connected  with  them,  we  get  the 
following  monosyllabic  stems,  partly  consisting  of  a  mere  vowel, 
which  either  occur  in  Sanscrit  only,  or  are  found  in  the  con- 
nected European  languages  with  more  or  less  exact  correspond- 
ence in  form :  a,  i,  w,  S ;  ka,  H,  ku ;  na,  ni,  nu ;  ma,  mi  (-ah), 
mu ;  ya,  yu ;  va,  vi ;  ta,  da,  sa.  The  compound  pronouns — 
meaning  thereby  not  derivatives  like  td-vat  '  so  much,'  but  pri- 
mitives, which  the  grammarians  consider  as  simple,  but  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  into  their  real  elements— -show 
as  their  first  member,  in  Sanscrit,  a  stem  consisting  of  a  single 
vowel ;  they  are  the  following,  Or-va,  i-va,  S-va,  a-na,  S-na,  a-da, 
i'da,  S'ta,  S-ka,  i-ahaj*  But,  although  this  analysis  was  pointed 
out  many  years  ago,  and  though  the  importance  of  these  re- 
searches was  soon  afterwards  recognised  and  explained  by  Mr 
Oamett  {Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LVII.  p.  80  sqq.),  no  one  has 
thoroughly  examined,  compared,  and  classified  these  monosyllabic 
stems  and  others  which  Bopp  has  omitted  to  mention ;  we  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  show  which  of  these  pronominal  words 
have  a  common  origin,  and  thus  to  arrange  them  according  to 
their  natural  cohermcy. 

130  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  primitive  pronouns 
would  be  designations  of  here  and  there,  of  the  subject  and 
object  as  contrasted  and  opposed  to  one  another.  As  soon  as 
language  becomes  a  medium  of  communication  between  two 
speaking  persons  (and  it  is  useless  to  consider  it  before  it  arrives 
at  this  point),  a  threefold  distinction  at  once  arises  between  the 
here  or  subject,  the  there  or  object,  and  the  person  spoken  to  or 
considered  as  a  subject  in  himself,  though  an  object  in  regard  to 
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the  speaker.  We  find  traces  in  the  Indo- Germanic  languages  of 
an  application  of  the  first  three  consonant-sounds  belonging  to 
this  family  of  languages,  namely,  the  three  tenues,  to  denote 
these  three  positions  of  here,  near  to  ths  here,  and  there^  or 
first,  second,  and  third  personal  pronouns,  as  they  are  generaUy 
called.  These  tenues,  articulated  with  the  usual  short  yowel, 
are  the  three  pronominal  elements  pa  (found  in  va-pa^  &c.},  qva 
or  ka  (found  in  xij  &c.),  and  ta  {rd,  &c.).  The  two  former  are, 
however,  more  usually  expressed  by  the  cognate  sounds  ma  or 
va,  and  by  Fa,  whether  the  digamma  is  represented  by  one  or  by 
both  of  its  members  (above  §  110).  By  a  similar  change  of  arti- 
culation the  third  element  appears  as  na.  If  now  we  take  the 
elements  enumerated  by  Bopp,  we  shall  find,  that,  according  to  the 
prindples  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  ma,  mt,  mu,  va,  vi,  belong 
to  the  first  of  them :  ka,  ki,  ku,  yo,  yu,  i^oA^ya^  i,  u,  to  the 
second ;  and  ta,  nu,  m,  na,  to  the  third  of  the  original  pronouns. 
The  second  also  appears  under  the  forms  ga,  ha,  immediately 
derived  from  qva  or  Fa.  The  syllables  da  and  sa,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  generally  belong  to 
the  second  pronoun,  though  the  former  would  seem  to  be  only  a 
slight  variation  of  the  element  ta,  and  the  pronoun  sa  is  actually 
used  for  the  third  pronoun  when  that  pronoun  denotes  a  person 
or  subject.  From  i^,  as  a  variation  of  ma  the  first  pronominal 
element,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  same  syllable  when  it 
appears  as  a  mutilation  of  Fa,  the  second  element;  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  this  distinction  cannot  be  made  without  the 
most  refined  etymological  analysis.  And  here  we  will  anticipate 
what  will  be  stated  hereafter  more  at  length.  According  to  the 
principle  mentioned  above,  any  one  of  these  simple  elements 
may  be  compounded  with  any  one  of  the  others  so  as  to  form 
new  modifications  of  the  idea  of  position.  There  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  pronominal  element  -la  or  -ra  derived  from  na,  but 
indicating  motion,  or  conveying  the  idea  of  "  beyond."  When 
this  is  added  to  the  first  pronominal  element,  it  combines  the 
idea  of  closeness  with  that  of  removal,  as  in  wa-pa,  m-e-pi, 
which  express  motion  from  or  to  the  side  of,  and  motion  close 
round  an  object.  When  with  the  second,  it  expresses  the  third 
position  as  opposed  to  the  second,  and  ka-ra,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  following  chapter,  is  equivalent  to  ta,  or  tva-ra,  which 
expresses  the  same  second  position  in  a  state  of  further  removal. 
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On  the  contrary,  by  combining  the  third  pronominal  element 
"with  the  first,  under  the  form  of  ma,  we  obtain  a  signification  of 
nearness  approaching  to,  or  even  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
second  element:  thus  tor^na,  the  suffix  of  the  superlative,  ex- 
presses the  approximation  of  the  end  of  a  series  to  the  speaker, 
and,  conversely,  nuxrta  denotes  the  approach  of  the  speaker  to  a 
distant  object*.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  first 
three  numerals  are  the  primary  pronouns  under  the  forms,  met, 
tva,  and  tvd-ra  or  kor-ra.  The  elements  va  and  na  are  both 
employed  to  designate  the  first  person,  though  always  in  the  dual 
or  plural  number.  They  are  also  used  to  convey  the  strongest 
signification  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  that  of  distance  or 
separation.  This  coincidence  in  meaning  between  the  first  pro- 
nominal element  under  the  forms  ma,  va,  with  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun  na^  is  explicable  psychologically,  from  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  of  self,  unity,  separation,  distance,  solitude,  and 
negation,  all  spring  from  a  common  source.  The  element  na  is 
a  strong  expression  of  the  there,  or  distance ;  ma,  &c.  of  the 
here  or  self  as  a  separate  individuality.  Hence,  the  strongest 
expression  of  self  in  these  languages  is,  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin, 
a-ha-m,  e-ffo-met,  *'  that  which  is  here,"  but  in  Greek  e-yw-vrj, 
''that  which  is  by  itself  or  separate.'^  The  apparent  coinci- 
dence of  va  and  na,  as  expressive  of  negation,  is  found  only  in 
the  longer  forms  a-va,  or  a-u,  and  ct-na  or  a-n,  ultimately  re* 
presented  by  a-  or  even  e-.  But  we  hope  to  show  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  that  na  or  ana  is  actually  prefixed  to  va  when  the 
compound  a-va  or  apa  bears  the  negative  signification. 

All  our  misconceptions  about  pronouns  and  pronominal  words 
arise  from  a  sort  of  word-worship,  produced  by  the  impressions 
of  common  language.  The  philological  student  cannot  be  too 
early  or  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  all  pronouns 
must  have  been  originally  demonstrative,  or  words  indicative  of 
particular  positions  f.  In  their  original  application  there  could 
be  no  distinction  of  personal  pronouns  and  relatives,  from  the 
demonstratives.     Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 


*  The  student  will  find  these  principles  categorically  set  forth  and 
illustrated  in  our  Greek  Grammar,  articles  63 — 79,  369 — 365. 

t  The  student  will  find  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  article  229,  the  true 
claBsification,  according  to  our  yiews,  of  all  the  Greek  pronouns. 
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that  the  relatiyes,  reflexives,  and  the  nominative  of  the  ordinary 
demonstrative,  are  all  derivable  from  the  second  personal  pro- 
neun,  or  the  index  of  nearness  in  space. 


131  We  have  thus  stated  beforehand  the  results  of  our  ana- 
lysis of  the  pronominal  words,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
provided  with  a  general  map  of  the  country  which  he  is  about  to 
survey,  and,  knowing  what  to  look  for,  may  not  be  confused  by  the 
multiplidty  of  dettuls.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  each  of  the 
pronouns  more  minutely,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  common  grammars,  and  beginning  in  each  case  with 
the  existing  clascdcal  form,  and  so  ascending  to  its  primary  state. 

It  will  be  found  that  our  analysi&has  conducted  us  to  the  fol* 
lowing  general  results  as  far  as  the  Greek  language  is  concerned. 

I.     Simple  Elements. 

Second.  Third. 

(Guttural  +  Labial)  F        Tenuis    t 

Liquid     v 


Pint. 

Tenuis  w 

Liquid  fi 

Vowel  u 


Tenuis    k  tt 

Med.      7  /i 

Sibilant  a  Vowel  u 


Vowels. 


€- 


^Liquids 
X, 


XL 


a 

0 
O 

I 

-a 

0 


Compounds  of  two  or  more  pronominal  elements,  arranged 
according  to  the  element  with  which  they  begin. 

Firat  Second.  Third. 

/  tF6-F€  (2  +  2) 

Me-Fe(l+2)    tF6-i/»toi/-i/ 

«Ti/-i/i|  (2  +  S) 
i^w-v  (2  +  2  +  3) 
(  or0wi-Fa-Fa-i(2+2) 

v<rfie9  (S+2+1) 


To-i/  (3  +  3) 

vSi  =  va-  F  a-i  (3 + 2) 


^afl/UL€S 

'  aafAes 


o,  VI 


»Fa-cr-M€5(2+2+l) 
'-  ao'i  <Tfi  (2  +  &c.) 
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/M«-i 


Fint. 
V  (1  +  3) 


o 
a 

I 
I 

a 

o 

§ 

A 


Second. 
o-5e  (2  +  2),  hie 


ov'Tos  (2  +  S),  w<e 

/cel-i/oy  (2  +  3),  z7fo 

?   (2) 

(7^6  (do.) 

yj/e  (do.) 

&  (do.) 

Ti-y  =  rii^  (2  +  S) 

SeU  ■■  oei;-s  (do.) 

X^es  (do.) 

(=  ille,  alius)  (2+3+2) 


Third. 
vi'V  (S  +  8) 
aS  =  va-¥a  (8  +  2) 
ai5-Tos  (3  +  2  +  3) 


"2 

I 


0+3) 
fio-vos  (do.) 

(1+2+3) 


€15  «  ev-5  (2  +  8) 

^uo)  (2) 

T-pe7^  ■»  Ti;a-/>65  (2  +  3) 

6^=  T/>+Tp  (2  +  3  +  2  +  8) 

e-TTTa  =  Tp-TT'Tp-  (2  +  8)  + 

1+2  +  8) 
e-icaj  (2  +  2) 
OK-TCO  =  CK'Tp  (2+2+2  +  8) 


o 

•s  ( 


=  Fa-I^^  (2  +  8) 
7ra'pa{  I + 8)     a-va  (do.) 
7r€-/oi  (1  +        <n;-i/  (do.) 

8+2)     a/uL(pi  =  ai^^/  (2  +  8+2) 
TT'po^irpo^    €-7ri  (do.) 

^irpo-Ti  aV'Ti  (2  +  8  +  2) 
(1+2+2)        i'lro  =  i/-7ro-9  (2  +  1+2) 
M€-Ta  (1  +3)     iire-p  (2  +  1+2  +  8) 
5«a,  5/s,  5i/<r-  (2) 
Ko-ra  =  ic€i;-Ta  (2  +  3  +  8) 


(8+1+2) 
(8  +  2  +  2) 
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First. 

Second. 

Third. 

.  fl^ 

re,  Kal  (2) 

1/17,  voi  (3  +  2) 

<§ 

0+5) 

5.J,  5o.',  (2  +  2) 

oiJic  =  va-i/a-ir 

s 

M»; 

s  fULat 

(3+1+2) 

1 

(1+2) 

5=F«(2) 

ovv  =  i/a-i/a-i; 

M»;i^ 

(1  +  2  +  S) 

(3  +  1  +  3) 

? 

7a  =  yev,  ye  (2 

+  S) 

a-pa  «  va -^pa  (3  +  3 ) 

t 

e«'(2)-«($146J 

1 

I'J/i/                    (^o-) 

J^ 

a-rep  =  aw-r^p 

V 

(3  +  2  +  3) 

/ 

-era  =»  -^a 

'flO-i,  'fAtJ 

-cr«9,  -Ti;? 

-TOS 

-cros 

-I/OS,  -J'l;  =  -i^-ya 

'fjiar-^'HevT" 

-ta  B  laaa 

-«coy 

-ly  »  6a  =  ya 

•Sios 

i 

-Ti7/>,  -T0)/>,  (2  +  3) 

-FoT-s(2+  3) 

-<rl^•VJ7  (2  +  3) 

-<n-M09  (2  +  1) 

-/oa  ■=  pa-aa 

'iwp  «  -101/5  (2  -f 

.3) 

-rpm,  -T/>«5-  (2  +  3+2; 

1      -X09,  -/OOS 

-Tfjpiov  (2+3  +  2  +  8) 

-iaT>;s,  -«fl)TJ7y,  - 

iTjy? 

.yr-  (3  +  3) 

(a 

+  2) 

-raros  (3  +  S) 

-wv  =■  -<r«oi'-s  (2 

+  3) 

-Xeo9,-Xios(3+2) 

'Tpop,  -raXoi/,  • 

Opou, 

k 

-«Xo»  (2  +  3) 

-X€i;s             (do.) 

In  this  general  classification  we  think  it  needless  to  include 
the  case-endings  of  the  nouns,  the  person-endings  of  the  yerbs, 
and  the  terminations  of  yerbal  deriyatiyes.     The  person-endings 
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are  merely  certain  functions  of  the  objective  cases  of  personal 
pronouns,  and  the  cases  are  connected  with  a  special  develop- 
ment  of  the  first  and  third  elements.  In  the  deriratlYe  forms 
we  find  the  converse.  Those  from  nouns  use  all  three  pronominal 
elements,  in  their  distinctive  senses,  and  in  combination  with  one 
another :  while  the  verbal  derivatives  are  limited  to  that  special 
development  of  the  second  and  third  elements,  which  we  find  in 
the  cases  of  the  noun. 

132  The  objective  cases  of  pronouns,  as  well  as  of  nouns, 
are  always  older  than  the  subjective.  This  appears  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  nouns  which  have  no  subjective  case 
(for  instance,  all  neuter  nouns),  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  the  nominative  only.  It  might  also  be  inferred, 
from  et  priori  considerations,  that  it  must  be  so.  All  things  are 
to  us  parts  of  an  external  world,  and  must  needs  be  spoken  of 
as  such  long  before  the  mind  of  man  can  invest  the  not-me  with 
the  powers  of  agency  and  will,  which  we  experience  in  our- 
selves. We  feel  that  even  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  and 
which  is  for  the  moment  identified  with  our  description,  for  we 
are  the  here,  is  nevertheless  a  not-me,  and  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing without,  as  an  object,  and  therefore  must  continue  to  be 
called  one  till  language  begins  to  assume  a  logical  structure. 

The  common  forms  of  the  objective  or  accusative  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic  are 
as  follows. 

Sanscrit. 

1st  person      mdm,  md 
2nd  tvdm,  tvd 

3rd  tarn 

The  Cretans  appear  to  have  said  tFg  instead  of  o-e,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  glosses  of  Hesychius:  re  op. 
cov*  Kp^rey. — rpi.  ere.  Kp^rej.  Here  we  should  read  reoF 
for  rkou^  and  tFc  for  Tpe,  for  immediately  under  the  former 
gloss  we  have  reov^.  trovs — ^and  the  resemblance  between  P  and 
F  might  easily  cause  the  mistake.  Besides,  a  labial  is  mani- 
festly included  in  the  nominative  tv.  We  shall  discuss  hereafter 
this  corruption  of  the  second  pronominal  element  Fa.  The  Latin 
turn  occurs  only  in  composition  or  as  a  particle. 


Greek. 

TAtin. 

Gothic. 

^e 

me 

mik 

(T€ 

te 

thuk 

rov 

turn 

thana 
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The  termination  of  the  objecti?e  case  of  the  third  person  is 
strictly  a  case-ending,  i,  e.  expressive  of  a  relation  of  place.  But 
the  first  element  is  obyiouslj  appended  to  the  first  and  second 
pronouns  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  second  element  to  the  same  pro- 
nouns in  Gothic,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presentlj,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  also.  This  is  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a  grammatical 
phenomenon*,  and  indicates  that  the  here  or  the  near  is  implied 
in  the  second,  no  less  than  in  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

The  6,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  fxe  and  the  other  oblique  cases  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun,  is,  as  Bopp  justly  remarks  (  Vergl.  Gramm. 
p.  468),  to  be  referred  to  that  prevailing  tendency  in  Greek  to 
prefix  a  vowel  to  words  beginnmg  with  a  consonant,  as  appears 
e>ff.  in  O'vo/maf  o-^oi/s,  o-^pvsy  e-Xa^v?,  compared  with  ndma, 
dantchs,  bhr^-s,  laghu-s.  We  find  it  also  in  €K€7yoi  compared 
with  K€i9K)9'  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  residuum  of  a  pronomi- 
nal element. 

These  forms,  then,  of  the  objective  case  of  the  personal 
pronouns  are  identical  in  the  four  languages  compared  above : 
this  identity  they  also  maintain  as  the  personal  endings  of  the 
oldest  class  of  verbs  ii;i  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  but  then,  as 
we  shall  show  hereafter,  the  vowel  is  generally  subjected  to 
certain  changes  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  proper  place. 

133  In  the  nominative  also,  the  resemblances  of  the  first 
two,  though  not  so  striking,  are  sufficiently  certain. 

Sanscrit  Greek.  Latin.  Gothic. 

Ist  person       aham  eytvv  ego  ik 

2nd  tvam  tovv\  tu  thu 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  nominative  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  is  distinguished  in  every  language  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  by  an  initial  vowel,  whereas  the  objective 
case  invariably  commences  with  the  characteristic  m,  the  nomi- 


'*'  Grimm  {OetcK  d.  dwtach,  Spr.  I.  p.  262)  seems  to  write  rather  con- 
fusedly on  this  point. 

t  The  word  rav  (and  in  the  vocative  cJ  Toy,  "  O  you,")  is  an  old  form  of 
Tovy  (Buttmann,  Aua/Uhrl  SpraeM,  $  57,  Anm.  I.),  and  is  strikingly  like 
the  Sanscrit  tvam 
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native  of  the  second  pronoun  manifestly  contains  the  same  ele- 
ment as  its  objective  case*.  From  this  fact  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude  that  while  the  nominatiye  and  objective  cases  of  the 
second  pronoun  had  a  common  origin,  the  nominative  of  the 
first  person  was  formed  independently  of  its  objective  casef. 


*  In  addition  to  the  four  languages  adduced  in  the  text,  the  following 
hare  been  cited  by  Grimm  (Oesch.  d,  deutsch,  Spr,  pp.  267,  8). 


Nom. 

Object. 

Xom. 

Object. 

Xom. 

Object. 

Zend 

azem 

manm 

0.  PniBS. 

as 

mien 

OsBet.       dz 

ma 

Lithuan. 

asz 

mane 

Slav. 

az 

mja 

O.H.D.   ih 

mik 

Lett. 

as 

man 

Pol. 

ia 

mte 

A.S.        ie 

mec 

Bohem. 

> 

me 

Eng.        I 
O.N.       ek 

me 
mik 

t  The  Professor  of  Comparative  Granmiar  at  the  London  University 
College,  in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  PhUologieal 
Sodetyy  Vol.  IV.  No.  78,  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that  7,  me^  we,  us ; 
that  egoy  me,  nos ;  that  eyo»,  y&i,  and  ^fitU,  have  all  arisen  from  one  com- 
mon stem.  For  example,  the  German  nominative  ich  is  a  mutilation  of 
the  corresponding  accusative  mick,  and  the  h  in  mihi  is  the  same  guttural 
which  appears  as  ^  in  ego.  If  the  evidence  on  which  he  puts  foward  these 
conjectures  were  as  complete  as  it  is  defective,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  scientific  etymology  had  received  a  severe  stroke,  and  that 
a  return  to  the  vague  guess-work  of  former  days  seemed  not  improbable. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  want  of  tact  and  critical  acumen  displayed  by 
the  Professor  is  so  manifest  that  the  faith  of  philologers  need  not  be 
seriously  shaken  by  his  heresies.  As  the  following  pages  will  not  take 
much  notice  of  the  Professor's  various  contributions  to  the  Philological 
Society,  it  may  be  right  to  say  here,  that  in  looking  into  them  we  have  found 
nothing  calculated  to  advance  the  science  of  comparative  grammar,  and 
a  great  deal,  which,  if  generally  admitted,  would  compel  philologers  to 
fight  the  battle  over  again.  There  is  indeed  a  plausible  airay  of  inter- 
esting particulars  generally  gleaned  from  other  writers,  including  the 
author  of  this  present  book :  but  wherever  we  can  clearly  discover  that 
the  Professor  is  original,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  gross  error  or 
a  mischievous  fallacy.  The  paper  alluded  to  above  is  full  of  proofs  of 
this  assertion.  We  will  take  one  instance,  in  which  the  Professor  seems 
peculiarly  satisfied  with  himself  (p.  31).  He  wishes  us  to  believe  that 
our  word  man  is  contained  in  the  first  syllable  of  avrjp  =  Favijp,  and 
that  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  iroi-ft^p  and  iroi-fxaM^p.  We  shall 
hare  another  opportunity  of  showing  that  dmjp  (=d'veps)  is  connected 
with  a  root  ner,  and  not  with  the  word  man.  Those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  will  see  at  once  that,  as  Kupaiw»,  6vofuuimy  (nffiaafw, 
&c.,  stand  by  the  side  of  Kvfuz-r,  Svo/jLa-r,  and  aijfia'T,  so  troipaipti  presumes 
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This,  ho'weYer,  is  bj  no  means  inexplicable.  Even  after  the 
adoption  of  nominatiye  pronouns  the  person  spoken  to  wotdd 
still  continue  to  be  an  object,  and  therefore  the  nominative  and 
objectiye  cases  of  that  pronoun  would  contain  the  same  elements ; 
but  when  the  speaker  could  detach  his  notion  of  himself  from 
the  idea  of  space,  from  the  Iiere,  which  before  constituted  his 
definition,  and  condder  himself  as  the  /,  the  real  subject,  ho 
would  adopt  some  word  more  emphatic  than  the  mere  mono- 
syllable /le  to  express  himself  by,  and  this  word  was  aham  in 
Sanscrit,  and  ego  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  a  common  transition 
from  the  h  to  the^  (Pott's  Etym,  Forsch.  I.  p.  144). 

If  we  compare  aha-m,  tva-m^  with  a-ya-m,  "this  man,"  i-ya-m^ 
"  this  woman,"  tva^ya^m^  "  oneself,"  w^ya-m^  "  we,"  yu-ya^m,  *'  you," 
nup-h-yor^m,  "  to  me,"  &c.,  we  must  conclude  that  the  tennination  is 
simply  m.  The  Greek  eywv  was  written  eymv  by  the  iBolians,  iytivya 
and  eytivfi  by  the  Dorians  (ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  de  Pronom.  p.  64  n, 
Bekker).  Of  the  Bosotian  <»v,  ApoUonius  writes  as  follows :  Boimto\ 
'II2N,  »«  fA€v  Tpv<p»v  (pticLU^  vipea-ei  evXdytp  tov  7,  7va  koi  tu  t^v  /jLeTa^ 
Qi<r€»^  Tov  e  eU  I  yivrfrai^  ivii  ^wvf|ei/T09  efrifpepofiivov  to  toiovtou 
irapaKoXovBeT,  aXXd  fuiv  kqI  e^aavifdrj,  cirel  Zaavwcrat  rd  (puvtjevra  iv 
TaTe  avrawfAiiu^,  ot6  wpo  (pwvfjevmv  rideyrai,  6o\,  iov^  iavrm^ 
iavrovy  Sot,  «?  he  fvioi^   mv   koi   o  "A/Spwv,  &€fxa  iariv  o  trv^vyui  ol 


a  form  iroZ-fw-r  as  well  as  the  form  woi'fjujp=iroi'fjJv-s,  from  which  it  is 
immediately  derived ;  cf.  (ppi^Vf  €V'<l>paiy<o ;  and  as  the  r  of  the  termination 
fia-T  generally  evanesces  in  composition,  (e.  g.  in  arofiakyia,  alixoppayioi, 
&c.),  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deriving  noi-fiatfoip  from  Trotfuz.  Again, 
as  the  termination  fxar-  was  orginlally  fievr  (according  to  $  114  above,)  a 
fact  to  which  we  shall  recur,  we  see  at  once  that  vw-fiqv  ^voi- lUv-s  means 
the  person  who  belongs  to  the  noUfitr^^vol-fia'Ti  cf.  ar^men-iumf  &c. 
The  root  is  fra-^  as  in  pcts-co^  pas-tovy  and  the  full  form  of  iroi  is  ttSv, 
Sanscrit  papi^  Goth,  faihu,  Lat  pecu  ($  119).  From  this  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Qrammar  has  very  little  acquaintanco 
with  the  science  of  etymology.  But  perhaps  any  thing  might  be  expected 
from  a  writer,  who  derives  the  composite  pronouns  xf Zyor,  &c.  from  a 
supposed  verb  ibm  » '<  to  see''  (JPhU.  See.  III.  p.  67) !  who  tells  us  that  jSar 
is  the  radical  syllable  of  ^atW  (ibid.  11.  p.  147) !  and  considers  ^a  as 
another  form  otaudin!  (above  p.  210).  We  hope  that  these  contributions 
to  the  Philological  Society  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
comparative  grammar  taught  at  University  College  and  promised  in  the 
Imperial  Cyclopaedia. 
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avToi  <paa-i  rp  fiev  eytiv  ti|v  iwvy  etye  to  wapd  ^t§pt€vauf  c  eh  l  fiera-^ 
/3dX\€Taiy  rp  hi  €ymvya  Tffv  mvya,     K^optwa' 

liififpofiai  Be  Ktti  \tyovpdv  Mv^tiS*  tuvya 
on  /3avd*  (pov<r\  efia  Hwhapioio  wot    Spiv, 

V«i/€i  i|o'  lipmmv  dpCTa^  "yeipmaZmy 

(read,  partly  with  Stnrz,  mvya  oJB*  ij^ttwv  aperac  x^'^P^  ^Sw).  In  like 
manner  for  <rv  or  tv^  we  find  rJi/t},  and  the  Boeotian  forms  tov,  twv, 
Tovya  (Apollon.  de  Pronom,  p.  69  c);  also  in  the  oblique  cases  the 
iEolians  wrote  c/ioi,  the  Boeotians  ifxvy  the  Dorians  ifiiv  and  tfuwya, 
and  the  Tarentines  wmi  and  Ttvti  (Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p.  104  c,  and 
105  c).  In  Hesychius  too  we  have  €fxt\vfi  (read  eikevvti)^  €fiovy  and 
6^£;^e/A€yat  (read  with  Hemsterhuis  c^^x*  ^/^^^"^l^  X'^P^  ^M<^^9 
AaK«i/6?.  When  we  remember  that  the  Dorians  wrote  Ivmw  for  SJo 
(Hesychius),  that  iyti  appears  as  iff 6  in  Latin,  that  the  third  person 
dual  Mras  sometimes  -to»,  at  others  -riyi/  or  -t»»  ;  that  we  have  me,  te, 
«e,  in  Latin,  and  mdm,  md,  tvdmy  tvd  in  Sanscrit,  by  the  side  of  /le, 
0-6,  € ;  also  fitiv^  fifty  Sfjv,  Bt/,  as  weU  as  /ut^X  M^9  ^^i'^  ^^9  and  in  the  case- 
endings  -Sf}y,  as  well  as  -la,  -3ov,  we  shall  not  be  perplexed  by  the 
Yariation  in  quantity  which  takes  place  in  these  pronouns,  and  shall 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  recognise,  without  any  hesitation  on  that  ac^ 
count,  the  identity  of  the  first  two  sylhibles  of  dhd-m  and  iyti-v^ 
iyti-vri.  The  termination  of  the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  element 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  which  appears  at  greater  length  in  the 
Latin  e^o-^net;  the  final  -v,  -vri  of  the  latter  is  a  variation  of  the 
element  ta,  which  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of.  The 
bulk  of  the  pronoun  aha-m  is  a  compound  of  the  pronominal  elements 
a,  ha,  the  former  being  here  of  demonstrative,  the  latter  of  relative 


*  This  word,  which  is  the  BoBOtiao  fonn  for  yvvtj,  daserres  some  remark.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  notices  of  the  grammarians  respecting  it.  Herodian  {irepl  fiov.  Xe^.  p.  18, 
1.  25) :  t6  yap  irapd  JLoptvvti  fidva  (1.  /Sovct)  oit  kou>6»  ovdi  <!«  vq  \rjyo¥,  dWd  IZtov  Otfia 
Boioyr£y  Ta<r<r6fttvo»  dvrl  rod  7  vvii.  Heayeh,  Bdvva  (1*  /Sava).  yvini  itird  Boiwrwv. 
Now  the  Dorians  said  ydva  inst^  of  yvvi)  (Gregor.  Corinth,  de  IHaieeio  Dor,  §  cliii.). 
It  is,  therefore,  obrioiis  that  the  original  form  must  hare  commenced  with  a  oomponnd 
of  the  guttural  and  labial,  otherwise  the  two  forms  are  inexplicable.  The  old  word  was 
perhaps  y^va  or  l^dva.  This  digamma  initial  is  split  up  in  the  usual  way  in  the  difflBr- 
ent  Indo- Germanic  languages.  The  whole  letter  is  preserred  in  the  old  English  quean, 
the  labial  only  in  the  BcBotic  /3aVa,  Sanscrit  oont/a,  Erse  6eaii  or  vean,  Welsh  hemo,  the 
,  guttural  only  in  the  Sanscrit  jatd,  Erse  gean,  Russian  jena.  In  the  common  Greek 
yvvi]  the  labial  is  yocalized  into  v,  as  is  the  case  with  ic^cdv,  Kvv6^f  Sanscrit  ^van,  &c. 

t  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  Boeotian  form  for  ^tvaa  {ov  l)eing  regularly 
substituted  for  v,  whether  long  or  short,  in  that  dialect),  or  tiie  participle  of  the  verb 
0^09,  supposed  to  be  the  old  form  of  ipita  (see  J.  H.  Voss  on  Virgil,  Eelog,  I.  49). 
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import,  and  the  iivhole  sigDifying  "that  which,"  or  conveying,  with 
the  affix,  the  meaning  "  that  which  is  here,"  while  the  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius  (eywi/,  auro^  €y»)  seems  exactly  to  express  the  meaning  of 
i-yti-vriy  ue.  "that  which  is  hy  itself."  If  we  may  he  allowed  to 
state  now  what  we  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  the  following  chapters, 
the  relative  element,  which  here  in  Sanscrit  and  generally  in  Greek 
appears  under  the  form  Aa,  o-c,  also  assumes  (l)  the  form  7a,  ye  in 
Greek,  under  which  it  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  Sanscrit  particle 
ha;  (2)  the  form  qu^,  qui  in  Latin,  under  which  it  corresponds  in 
meaning  to  the  Greek  ye,  Sanscrit  ha  (qul-dem  ^  ye^ltjv),  (3)  the  form 
ka^  Ka,  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek.  All  these,  it  will  he  seen,  helong  to 
the  second  pronominal  element,  which  of  itself  is  capahle  of  expressing 
the  mere  relative  pronoun,  and  the  cognate  signification  of  the  genitive 
case.  In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  this  sense  of 
proximity,  derivation,  and  relation,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  re- 
duplication of  the  second  element.  As  Mr  Gamett  has  remarked,  in 
his  instructive  essay  on  this  suhject  {Proc,  PhiL  Soc,  Vol.  II.  nr.  SQ. 
p.  168),  we  find  cases  in  which,  "for  the  sake  of  greater  precision,  the 
demonstrative  element  na  is  douhled  to  form  a  relative,  much  as  in 
Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon:  *a-er,  «e-<A6  = ' who,'  lit,  'the- the,'  or 
Uhe-that:'  the  ohject  of  this  duplication  appears  to  he  to  estahlish 
a  more  precise  connexion  between  the  antecedent  and  the  relative 
clauses,  a  portion  of  the  complex  expression  being  referred  to  each." 
Although,  therefore,  the  existing  import  of  a-ha,  e^go^  &c.,  may  be 
"that  which,"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  here  the 
remnant  of  the  reduplication  ha-ha,  the  stronger  form  being  retained 
for  the  relative  expression.  This  is  confirmed,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown*,  by  the  analogy  of  the  composite  Hebrew  relative  ^W^  'hasher^ 
compared  with  the  personal  pronoun  03^^^  'ha^n6-ki,  in  which  the 
elements  of  ^-y«-wy  appear  in  a  different  order;  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  word  Fa-va-^  involves  a  similar  combination  of  pronominal  roots. 
For  a-ha-m  we  have  a-dor-m  in  the  Behistun  inscription;  and  there 
are  other  instances  in  which  the  d  appears  in  this  inscription  as  the 
representative  of  a  Sanscrit  h  (Rawlinson,  As,  Soc  X.  2,  p.  113). 
Moreover,  the  character  itself  indicates  some  connexion  with  the  old 
Persian  digamma  which  is  made  up  of  /  and  Xi  oi  d  (above  §  110). 
We  trust  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  following  chapter  that  the  pro- 
nominal element  md  is  also  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  first 
numeral  in  Greek.     There  is  another,  expression  for  unity  in  Sanscrit 


*  Matka  le-Sopher,  pp.  12, 24. 
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^kaSy  in  Greek  ?-ica«,  in  Latin  ofquus  {9^eu$\  in  Hebrew  TTTO  '^Md^ 
both  syllables  of  which  represent  the  second  pronominal  element. 
These  expressions  for  unity  are,  in  our  opinion,  identical  with  the 
Greek  €-7«,  the  Latin  e-go^  and  the  bulk  of  the  Sanscrit  c^ha-m.  In 
the  Boeotian  Im-v  the  evanescent  guttural  is  represented  by  the  aspirate, 
on  a  principle  before  explained. 

134  With  the  final  letter  suppressed,  o-Aa  is  in  Sanscrit  ^*a  particle 
and  interjection  implying;  (1)  commendation:  (2)  rejecting,  sending ; 
(3)  deviation  from  custom  (improperly) :  (4)  certainty,  ascertainment" 
(Wilson's  Sanscr.  Diet,  s.  v.) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  the 
Latin  language  has  two  interjections,  ehevn  and  eho^  corresponding  to 
aham  and  ego  respectively,  whidi  convey  a  meaning  very  nearly  akin 
to  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  force  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun:  compare  such  passages  as:  «A^m,  Demea,  hand  aspexeram 
t^:^^^ho  puer^  curre  ad  Bacchidem,  It  is  not  impossible  that  ^  and 
E7a  may  be  residuary  forms  of  the  same  kind.  These  are  not  the  only 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  particle  hd  =  Fa  in  Latin.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  regular  suffix  of  the  objective  cases  of  the  first  pronoun 
in  old  Latin.  Quintilian  sa3r8  (Jntt.  Orat.  I.  5,  §  21):  Inde  durat 
ad  no9  usque  vehementbr,  et  oomfrehendbrb,  et  mihi  :  et  mehe  quogue 
pro  ME  apud  antiques,  tragcediarum  profeipue  scriptores^  in  veteribus 
Hbris  inv&nimus  (see  Lepsius,  Tabb.  Eugub.  pp.  92  sqq.).  It  is  not 
improbable  too  that  the  same  termination  was  employed  to  form  the 
objective,  genitive,  and  dative  cases  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in 
the  oldest  Greek.  This  dative  appears  generally  under  the  form  fio\  or 
€Moi.  Bentley,  however,  perceived  that  the  metre  in  Homer  occasionally 
required  fieov,  /ueoi,  instead  of  €fjLov^  ^fJ^oi^  uid  /ueoc  instead  of  e/txoc  in 
the  possessive,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  mei,  mihi,  and  meus. 
We  give  the  passages  in  which  he  has  noticed  this,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College  : 

/Zuk^  IX*  426.     ^v  wv  €(ppa<r<ravrOy  fAeov  airo;if|vio-avT(K. 
Odyss*  X.  425.     avroi  V  orpvvec-de  fi$o\  cifia  irdvrcv  €ir€<r6at, 

XX«  864.      lEtVpvfjiaj^,  ovTi  a  dwwya  fito\  iro/uiirijac  oirdj^eiv. 

In  the  two  latter  passages  the  editions  have  €fioi,  in  the  first  ifiev. 
In  the  following,  they  have  different  oases  of  the  possessive  f^Aoc. 
Iliad  lY,  412.     TerTa^  amw^  v^o,  fief  h*  i'lriweiBeo  fAvBf. 

IZ.  57*     i  fiiiv  ical  v€o^  eaci^  /a€0  9  he  k€  ica\  iraiV  cuf^. 
ZIX.  194.     heSpa  fieri 9  irapd  vrid^  6v€7ic€/ti6v. 

XX.  20.     e^iwf,  *£ifvo<riyai6,  fxetiv  €v  frrtiBea't  fiov\tiv, 
xxni.  278.      irarpi  fief  UfiKiji. 
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0dy$9.  IX.  459.  KalU  fi€o»  Ktip 

Xw^f/<reie  Kaicmv, 
X.  178,  and  428.  xn.  222.    ol  3*  uku  fieoU  €V€€<r<ri  mdom-o. 
XEI.  258.     oiKTio^oif  htj  Keiwo  fieoT^  Fi3ov  otpBaXfioTo'i. 

897*   and  XIY.  249*      e^ftfuap  fieu  i^etra   iieo\   epajpei 
€Ta7pot, 
Xm.  805.     FoiKoS*  ovaa-cav  Tovri,  /me^  /SovX^  tc  i/ocp  t6. 
XXrv.  827«     e<  fici/  ^tf  *0Si;<r6v«  ye,  fie 6^  iraTc,  evddZ*  Itcdvei^, 

As  we  have  the  forms  e/Aitt  (Ahrens,  dial.  Dor.  p.  249)  and  efxedew, 
and  even  /uiedeV  in  Sophron.  (en  fiedev  d  Kap^ta  waZ^,  Fr,  46.  ap.  ApolL 
de  Pron,  88  c.  98  ▲)>  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  the  form  fieov^ 
though  the  analogy  of  TeoZ  (Apoll,  96  b)  renders  it  justifiable.  It 
must  be  remarked  in  general  that  all  these  case-endings  of  the  pronouns 
belong  to  the  full  development  of  a  language^  and  are  as  recent  as  the 
case-system  of  the  nouns  themselves.  For  we  get  beyond  the  merely 
distinctiTe  use  of  the  three  original  elements  themselves^  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  speak  of  case-affixes^  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  connected 
with  a  special  development  of  the  second  and  third  elements.  The 
Boeotian  ifiv  for  ifMo\  points  to  an  original  c/acFi,  just  as  rv  represents 
an  original  rfe ;  and  with  regard  to  Bentley's  assumption  of  fieoi  for 
flAoi,  we  think  the  o  in  both  forms  is  a  substitute  for  the  lost  digamma 
or  aspixatQy  which  is  otherwise  represented  in  the  oonmion  suffix  -^1, 
and  that  /ui€oi»fie-^f s/uicFi  is  fully  equivalent  to  mt-At.  The  same  stem 
is  represented  by  the  k^  or  ch  appended  to  the  Crothio  mils,  thuk^  New 
German  micht  dich  ;  and  the  long  vowel  in  the  Latin  mi,  tSy  may  in. 
dicate,  as  we  have  seen,  an  original  me-hsj  U-he;  so  that  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  language,  the  second  element  was  probably  ap* 
pended  to  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  in  the  objective  cases. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  metaphysical  significance  of  this 
phenomenon. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation  of  the  identity  of  Ao,  ya,  &;c., 
that,  if  so,  this  element  is  repeated  in  such  combinations  as  eytmye, 
eymwya,  7»vya,  &c. ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  repetitions  of  the  same  root  in  pronominal  com-> 
pounds,  and  espeoiaDy  when  it  appears  under  slightly  modified  forms. 
When  it  is  placed  after  the  termination  -v-,  as  in  eywvya^  the  word  is  a 
compound  of  two  compound  pronouns,  into  each  of  which  similar  pro- 
nominal elements  enter :  for  vya  or  vaya  is  a  compound  analogous  to 
me-he^  mirhi* 

135     As  the  three  primitive  personal  pronouns  are  expres- 
aons  for  the  relations  of  place,  synonymous,  in  fact,  with  the 

Q2 
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Greek  oSe,  ourosf  cKetvo^t  the  Latin  hie,  iste,  ille*,  and  the 
Italian  questo,  cotesto,  qmllo,  we  ought  to  find  in  the  Greek  and 
cognate  languages  traces  of  the  use  of  all  the  primitive  forms  as 
demonstrative  pronouns;  and  we  do  so.  Of  the  third  it  is 
unnecessarj  to  speak.  With  regard  to  the  first ;  in  Sanscrit  we 
have  i-ma  'Uhis-here/'  from  which  Bopp  derives  the  Latin 
words  im-ago  and  im-itor  {Demonstrativstdmme,  p.  21).  The 
Greek  demonstrative  /ilv,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the 
preposition  ^te-ra,  the  particles  fiev,  fxa,  and  the  verbs  /xacu  » /mevo), 
maneo,  &c.,  all  contain  this  element'f .  It  appears  as  a  suffix  to 
the  second  and  third  personal  pronouns :  in  Sanscrit,  tvd-m,  at/a-m, 
as  well  as  aha-m ;  in  Latin,  tvr-met,  voa-met,  se-met,  ipae-met,  as 
well  as  ego-met,  nos-met  The  second  element,  under  the  form 
dva,  is  used  as  a  demonstrative  in  the  numerals.  Of  its  use 
under  other  forms  derived  from  Fa  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

136  The  common  dual  and  plural  of  aham  and  tvam  are 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  as  follows :  nom.  dual,  dvam^ 
yuvdm ;  accus.  dual,  dvdm  or  nau,  yuvdm  or  vdm ;  nom.  plur. 
vayam,  yHyam ;  accus.  plur.  (ismdn  or  naa,  yushmdn  or  vas. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  by  every  one,  that  the  plural  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  of  which  the  dual  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation, could  not  be  formed  from  the  singular  as  the  plural  of 
any  noun  might  be.  The  plural  of  this  pronoun  must  signify 
one  of  two  things,  either  a  collection  of  persons  united  in  the 
idea  of  here,  and,  as  such,  separated  for  the  moment  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  or,  as  between  two  speakers,  the  idea  of 
/  4-  you.  On  analyzing  these  Sanscrit  forms  we  shall  find  that 
one  of  these  meanings  is  always  impUed.    The  plural  va-ya-m  is 


*  The  correspondence  in  use  of  these  triads  is  very  remarkable :  espe- 
cially the  use  of  ode  and  kic  to  denote  the  speaker  and  his  client  in  a 
law-suit,  and  the  use  of  o^ros  and  iste  to  signify  the  opposite  party,  gene- 
rally the  defendant,  as  **  the  person  hefore  you,'^  **  the  person  in  your 
court.  **  Thus  ode  dtn^p  ■=  ry«,  and,  in  addresses,  ^  o^s  =  trv.  It  will  be 
shown  below  (§  166)  that  Ule  or  ollus  =  alius  =  anius  corresponds  ultimately 
in  form  as  well  as  meaning  to  k^ipos  «  Farvios.  The  prefix  cUi  (in  cUi-quis, 
ali-qucmdo,  &c.)  always  refers  to  some  distinctive  person  or  time. 

t  MU'  from  the  first  person  and  y\v  from  the  third  are  so  completely 
synonymous  that,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere  (ad  Pindar,  p.  Lvni.), 
euphony  alQue  determines  their  employment  in  the  lyric  poets. 
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a  combiDatlon  of  two  modified  forms  of  the  first  and  second  pro- 
nouns respectivelj,  to  which  the  common  element  of  the  first  is 
added  to  implj  more  strongly  that  the  notion  of  here  is  intended. 
Therefore,  vorya-m  means  "  I  +  you  here.'^  Similarly,  the 
plural  yH^yor-m  is  a  repetition  of  tiie  second  element,  with  the 
same  suffix.  Of  the  first  syllable  we  will  speak  presently.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  employment  of  the  pronoun  ex- 
pressmg  distance  or  separation  to  denote  the  first  person,  and 
explained  how,  in  fact,  there  is  none  of  that  absolute  diflEerence 
between  pronouns  of  diflEerent  persons  which  habit  leads  us  to 
imagine.  It  ia  true  that  there  was  and  is  a  distinction  in  meaning 
between  the  stems  ma  and  ta,  as  signifying  the  opposition  of 
here  to  there.  But  they  are,  both  of  them,  essentially  demon- 
stratiye,  and  there  is  no  reason  whateyer  why  modifications, 
in  fact,  stronger  forms  of  them,  should  not  be  used  to  convey 
the  notions  of  unity,  distinctness,  and  separation,  which  run  into 
one  another.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
these  stems  are  so  used ;  and  we  shall  see  abundant  proof  of  it 
when  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  negative  particles.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  pronouns  before  us. 
The  dual  A-vd-m  is  evidently  composed  of  the  pronominal  stem 
d,  in  our  opinion  a  degenerated  form  of  the  third  pronoun  na, 
and  vd  an  entirely  different  element,  which  is  unquestionably 
a  corruption  of  the  second  pronoun  under  the  form  eva,  and 
appears  as  vdm  and  vas  in  the  accusative  dual  and  plural.  Con- 
sequentiy  d-vd  and  the  accusative  nau  «  na-va  represent  the 
same  combination.  To  the  whole  is  appended  the  suffix  m,  so 
that  this  word  signifies  *'  you  +  1  by  ourselves,**  which  is  equi- 
valent to  va-yorm  »  "  I  +  you  here.'^  In  order  to  analyze  the 
plural  accusatives  CLsmdn,  yushmdn,  we  must  take  the  Veda- 
forms  of  the  nominative  plural,  (xsmS  and  yushmi.  The  former 
is  written  amha  in  Pllli  and  Pracrit.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
termination  of  these  forms  is  smori;  the  aspiration  of  «  in  the 
second  word  is  caused  by  the  t^  which  precedes,  a  phenomenon 
common  enough  in  Sanscrit :  compare  the  datives  amushmai, 
from  amu,  and  tasmai  from  ta.  This  suffix  sma,  compounded 
of  the  stems  sorma  and  also  appearing  as  the  preposition  sam 
((Tvv),  is  used  to  form  some  of  the  obhque  cases  of  all  pronouns 
of  the  third  person ;  indeed,  cumdt,  the  ablative  singular  of  a 
demonstrative,  differs  only  in  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable 
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from  <Mmatf  the  ablatire  ploral  of  the  first  pronoim :  sc^ma 
signifies  "  all  taken  together,"  "  whole,"  "  entire,"  "  complete;" 
and  in  this  sense  of  completeness,  it  is  used  to  giye  verbs  in  the 
present  tense  a  past  signification:  thus  we  hare:  Iianti  sma 
Edvanah  iZ^maA»  '<R&ma killed"  (instead  of  ''kills")  ''RsLyana" 
(Wilson,  Diet.).  The  initial  Towel  a  is  the  pronominal  element 
na  in  the  last  state  of  mutilation,  and  thos  the  compound 
asm^  »  ce-^o-mo-t  (the  final  yowel  being  the  mark  of  pluraUtj  in 
the  case  of  pronouns  ending  in  a,  Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  262) 
signifies  ''  the  here  taken  altogether,'''  with  a  note  of  plurality 
appended.  The  first  syllable  of  yuahmi  e  ynr-sorfnarif  is  obviously 
the  same  stem  that  appears  in  yHyam.  As  the  dual  accusative 
7UXU  B  fid-va  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  as  the  form  ArvA-m^ 
na-vSr-mf  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  plural  accusative 
na-«  is  a  similar  mutilation  of  d-smdn  e  na^sman.  And  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  abbreviated  forms  vdm  and  vas. 

We  may  now  compare  these  Sanscrit  forms  with  those  which 
occur  in  some  of  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  family. 
The  Latin  plurals  nos  and  vos  agree  exactly  with  the  Sanscrit 
accusatives  plural  nae  and  vcu,  and  the  Greek  duals  vwif  <r<f>wi 
correspond  pretty  well  to  the  duals  nau  and  vdm^  the  latter  of 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  lost  its  initial  sibilant  or  guttural* 
In  the  Greek  vSi,  the  most  predominant  idea  must  have  been 
''  separation,''  '*  unity,"  as  appears  from  the  adverb  im-<pi  "  by 
himself*"  wo^roi  ''a  return"  (literally,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
"  a  coming  from  a  distance "),  and  in  the  pronoun  viy,  which 
always  stands  alone,  though  we  often  have  fiiv  ai/roF.  The 
long  vowel  however  shows  that  here,  as  in  the  Sanscrit  nau.  vdm, 
we  have  a  mutilated  or  abridged  form,  and  there  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  vwit  aipwit  were  originally  m-Fa-i,  Fa-Fo-i.  The 
German  languages  have  very  short  forms  for  the  plural  of  these 
pronouns;  generally,  in  fact,  modifications  of  the  ample  root. 
Thus  the  Gothic  has  weiSf  yas,  Lithuanian  mSs,  y^ks,  English  we, 
you.  The  Zend  has  also  the  short  forms  vaSm,  ytis.  The 
Greek  forms  viikel^,  vfiel^  agree  with  the  Veda-words  cwm^, 
yushmS ;  for  the  jEolio  afifie^,  v/m/ne^  (by  the  iEolian  yj/iKwa-i^ 
for  vjuLfjLes)  are  aadmilations  of  acr/ue?,  vcrfies,  just  as  ififil  stands 


*  The  grammarians,  absurdly  enough,  consider  this  word  as  an  abbrc- 
Tiation  of  p6<rro-ff>t  (Hermann.  Opuscul.  I.  p.  222). 
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for  €<TfjLif  Sanscrit  asmi  (Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  473),  and 
the  assimilation  is  represented  by  a  long  yowel  in  the  possessiye 
ofjLOSf  ifio^  (Ahrens,  dial.  Dor.  p.  2§2).  With  regard  to  the 
first  syllable  of  i;Me7$,  the  following  remarks  may  suffice.  The 
Greek  aspirate  often  stands  for  the  Sanscrit  y :  thus  yas,  yaj^ 
yahrit  (jecur),  correspond  to  oy,  a^(o,  ^irap.  We  have  no 
hesitation,  then,  in  comparing  the  Homeric  word  vafxlvri^ ''  battle,^ 
with  its  Sanscrit  synonym  yudhma:  Doderlein's  suggestion,  that 
it  comes  from  inofielvai  {Lot.  Synon.  u.  Etym.  III.  p.  a04), 
is  not  deserving  of  any  consideration :  the  derivation  of  an  old 
substantive  from  the  infinitive  aorist  of  a  compound  word  re^ 
minds  one  of  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Schrevelius.  When  we 
recollect  phrases  like  comerere  pugnam,  and  compare  yudhma 
with  yugma  (Lat.  jugvm\  ''a  pair,''  ''a  brace,"  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  seek  for  a  connexion  of  meaning.  Now  jugum^ 
another  form  of  dftigum,  as  Janus  is  of  Dfanusj  Jutuma  of 
Djutuma^  &c.,  contains  the  element  of  the  second  numeral,  as 
does  also  the  word  duMum^  "battle.'^  In  the  next  chapter 
we  shaD  show  that  the  second  numeral  is  identical  with  the 
second  person  singular.  As  then  the  second  numeral  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  syllable  of  yugma,  yudhma,  vafxitnj,  so  is  the 
second  pronoun  in  yushme,  J/uels.  The  suffix  sma  is  assimilated 
into  "mma  in  the  singular  dative  of  the  Gothic  pronoun,  just 
as  it  is  in  a/u/ui€s,  vfifie^;  thus,  the  Gothic  tfiamma,  hvamma 
and  imma  correspond  to  the  Sanscrit  tasmai,  kasmai  and  asmai 
(Bopp,  Annals  of  Orient,  Lit,  p.  l6.  and  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Gramm,  I.  p.  826).  It  appears  as  smu  in  old  Prussian :  thus 
antar-smu,  ka-smu  correspond  to  the  Sanscrit  antara^smai,  kon 
smai  (Bopp,  Abh.  Ak.  Beri.  1824,  p.  143). 

137  The  nominative  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  are  as  follows : 

Suuorii.  Zend.  Greek.  Gothic 

Masc.     sa,  sak,  s6         hS  o  sa 

Femin.  sd  hA  a  or  ^        s6 

The  Greek  and  Zend  aspirates  are  of  course  derived  from 
the  sibilants  preserved  in  Sanscrit  and  Gothic.  The  nearest 
Latin  forms  corresponding  to  these  are  the  compounds  hi-e,  sue, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  only  as  a  conjunction.     We  shall 
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speak  of  these  in  connexion  with  the  forms  {,  &c.  Perhaps  the 
original  Fa  is  preserved  in  its  most  genuine  form  by  the 
Hebrew  ^^^^ ,  though  wq  might  be  disposed  to  compare  this 
rather  with  the  compound  aS,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly. 
It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  forms  belong  to  a  different 
element  from  the  neuter  nominative,  tat,  to,  thata,  turn  or 
iS'tud.  In  fact,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  it  is  only  a  mas- 
culine or  feminine  noun  that  can  have  a  nominative  case  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  form  manifestly 
connected  with  the  second  pronominal  element  as  a  nominative 
of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest 
consideration.  The  person  spoken  to,  or  designated  as  near,  is 
invested  with  a  subjectivity  and  personality  which  is  denied  to 
the  object  spoken  of,  or  designated  as  there.  Now,  whatever 
is  spoken  of  as  in  the  nominative  case,  is  considered  as  sub- 
jective in  itself,  though  not  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  designated  by  a  pronoun  which  expresses  the  greatest 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  here.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  come  to  the  case-endings. 

138  There  are  two  stronger  forms  of  the  demonstrative  or  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  both  compounds  with  the  simple  o,  i/,  to  : 
namely,  o-Sc,  ^-3e,  Ta»Ze,  and  oJ-to«,  ad^Tiy,  tow-to.  The  former  we 
shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.  The  latter  we  wiU  now  notice  in 
connexion  with  qv-toc,  another  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  first 
part  of  av-TOf  occurs  as  the  separate  particle  av,  expressing  removal, 
distance,  negation,  &c.  And  we  shall  see  that  the  same  particle  is 
involved  in  the  negative  ov-k,  and  the  illative  ov-v.  It  is  a  prefix  in 
av'di,  av-rdp^  and,  iu  a  weaker  form,  in  d-rdp^  where  it  is  the  same 
mutilation  of  the  pronoun  na^  which  we  have  had  in  a-sm^.  In  the 
dissyllabic  form  it  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  at?a,  ava-k^  and  the  Sclavonic 
ovo  (Bopp,  Ver^l  Gramm,  pp.  400,  544) ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  complete  combination  was  va^va  or  dv-Tro,  (below, 
§  189)»  We  consider  aJ-To'c,-f;,-o>  as  a  combination  of  av^  and  the  ele- 
ment T-,  just  as  £ic6?vo9  combines  the  particle  ckcT  with  the  element  v-, 
though  perhaps  the  original  form  of  kcTvo^  was  k6-wo«  ss  Fa-wo9  =  aAio9 
^ollu9^  tile  (above,  §  135,  note).  We  cannot  agree  with  Bopp  {Vergl, 
Gramm,  p.  491)  in  regarding  ow-to?,  aC'Ttj,  tov^to  as  a  combination 
of  awT09,  awTii,  awTo',  with  the  primitive  pronoun  d,  tj^  to'.  It  would 
be  better  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Max  Schmidt,  whom  he  quotes, 
that  it  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  simple  pronoun  with  -tov  its 
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objective  form,  and  that  the  first  syllable  is  lengthened  euphonically,  so 
that  ov-Toc  is  formed  from  6,  just  as  av-ro^  is  formed  from  at; ;  but  it  is 
not  right  to  compare  this  word  with  roiovro^^  &c.,  as  Schmidt  does, 
for  these  words  are  really  compounds  of  to7o^,  &c.,  with  the  pronoun 
auTof,  as  appears  from  the  feminine  forms  Tbiavrri^  &c.  In  the  same 
way  awTo?  appears  compounded  with  itself  in  avravro^  (Sophron.  aptid 
Apollon.  de  Pronom.  p.  339  b).  Bopp's  etymology  is  obviously  un- 
tenable, for  when  o,  &c.  are  combined  with  avrtk,  &c.  the  crasis  is 
avT09,  airrii,  ravTO,  not  owto«,  avrri^  tovto, 

139  The  nominative  case  o^co  also  appears  under  the  subsidiary 
form  I,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  digamma  has  been  to  convert  the 
vowel  into  i  (compare  0i/«,  vtov,  vw€p<pvri<i,  with  fio^filiru^  vwepfpiaKo^), 
and  this  vowel  being,  as  we  have  before  seen,  itself  a  representative  of 
the  guttural,  the  aspiration  has  been  omitted  when  less  emphasis  was 
intended.  Both  forms  appear  in  Latin,  the  stronger  as  A»-«,  si-c^  the 
weaker  as  w,  i-Urum,  i-tem^  &c.  The  latter  appears  as  t-fiia,  t-torot 
in  Sanscrit.  Most  scholan,  as  well  as  the  old  grammarians,  consider  i 
to  be  the  nominative  case  of  ov,  ol,  i;  thus  we  find  in  Bachmann's 
Anecdotdt  II.  p.  72,  1.  3 :  on  at  irpUTon-vvot  dvruyvfxiai,  oJov  to  iyti, 
<ri;,  T;  and  again,  11.  p.  66. 1.  28:  to  ificTo  koi  ceTo  koi  do,  cl  fUv 
irpuTOTuwoi  elaiv  avrtowfuiat  dvo  tov  iyto  KCti  cv  kcli  i  xXtvo/mcvai,  Zid 
T^c  67  liipdoyyov  ypd<poirrau  So  also  Diouysius  the  Thradan  (Bekk, 
Anecd.  p.  640)  :  irpoawwa  wpOTOTvirav  fiev  eyto — <rif — 7—~dptdfxo\  he  nrpu- 
TOTVvwv  CWK09  fjL€v  iyti — <rv — 7^  ZvtKo^  hi  vm — cr^eoV,  wXriOvvTiKo^  Ze 
•I/U16W— J/ii€?« — <r<f>€T«— WT«<r€w  he  wpwrorvirtav  fiev  op6rj^  iyta — <rJ— ?, 
yeviKtj^  he  ifxav — cov — oJ,  hoTiKij^  he  ifioi — <ro« — ol,  alTiaTiKrj^  he  ifie 
— 0-6 — €.  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  says  (p.  91 6,  Bekker)  :  tov 
TpiTOv  irpoiTtawov  eo'ri  to  T,  koi  o'rifiaivei  to  ovto^  rj  CKeTvo^,  Kaff  eavro 
fjLev  Keifievov  evpedtj  ovhafxoVy  eotxe  he  airo  rrj^  tuv  'Attikuv  •^rjcew^ 
eipfjo'dai  irapd  Tovrtf  Ttp  Teyyoypdipw.  eK€tvoa\  yap  Xeyova-i  koi  ovrotru 
That  this  Scholiast  is  mistaken,  appears  from  the  words  of  ApoUonius 
Dyscolus  {de  Pronomine^  p.  69,  c) :  7  ravrriv  ol  /jlcv  (pairi  vapdXoyov, 
oTt  ov  hid  TOV  V'  afro/3o\^  ydp  tov  a  KUTd  to  TptTov  diroTeXetadai  oovy 
ov,  cdvj  {k.  He  proceeds  (p.  70,  b)  :  d^towia-TOTepo^  he  d  '^o<l>OK\fiv 
fidpTv^  y^tjo-dfxevo^  ev  Olvofidtf'  el  fiev  cocrei  Odccova  eiBoi?  el  tckoi  iratha. 
The  Venetian  Scholiast,  on  the  Hiad  XXII.  410,  reads  this  fragment 
of  Sophocles  somewhat  diflTerently,  thus:  if  /icV  «o-€«  dda^co'  ifhe  «<ri 
Te^ov  irai3a.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  readings,  William 
Dindorf  has  emended  this  corrupt  line  as  follows :  ij  fiev  u?  <  Qd<r<Tov\ 
if  h*  «9  T  TfKOi  iralZa,  adding,  **it  is  said  of  two  women,  each  of 
whom  was  boasting  of  her  son's  fleetness.     Why  they  did  so,  is  clear 
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from  the  wall-known  stoxy  about  CEnomans.*'  It  is  hardly  necessaiy 
to  add  that  walZa  is  either  followed  by  a  yowel  in  the  next  line  of 
which  it  is  the  first  word,  or  else  that  it  is  added  by  Apollonins  to  ex- 
plain the  line.  Bekker  thinks  (Comment,  Crit,  p.  337),  that  t  mif^fht 
properly  be  substituted  for  e  in  the  following  passage  of  Plato  (Sympot, 
p.  175  c) :  fxerd  n-avra  Sipri  'o-<pa^  fjtev  Beiirvetir,  tov  Ze  ILwKpaTtf  ovk 
€t<Ttivat,  TOV  oZv  *Ayd0tova  woWdniv  K€\€V€iy  fX€Tair€fiyl/a<r0ai  tov  2«« 
KpaTtif  €  Be  OVK  idv,  and  appears  also  to  suggest  the  insertion  of  this 
obsolete  nominative  in  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  same  dialogue 
(p.  323  d)  :  TOV  ovv  SwicpaTt;-— ai/ao-TaVra  dvievai^  Ka\  avTO^^  wrvep 
leleiBei  iw€<r$aiy  where  almost  all  the  MSSi  omit  qutck  (Bekker's  Com- 
ment. Crit.  p.  SGi).  With  regard  to  the  former  passage  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  Syntax,  ?  would  be  better 
grammar  than  i;  that,  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Heindorf^  on  the 
Euthydemu9i  §  72>  and  on  the  Sophittet,  §  4S,  the  verb  is  always  olfjLat 
or  ifyovfxat,  and  that  oi/mai  fjL€  by  no  means  justifies  ^/mi  /uif,  as  Stall- 
baum  (ad  loe*)  seems  to  imagine.  In  the  latter  passage  the  ?  might  so 
easily  have  been  absorbed  by  the  last  letter  of  the  preceding  koi,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  it  would  be  a  better  reading  than  avTo^,  which  is  disal- 
lowed by  the  MSS.  In  the  Attic  dialect  we  find  the  pronoun  7  used 
very  frequently  as  an  inseparable  and  uninflected  affix  to  the  indicative 
pronouns  ^le,  ovto9,  tKeTvo^.  This  termination  is  long  and  carries  the 
accent ;  thus,  dhi,  ovTo<ri,  cKctvoal ;  also  in  the  other  cases,  as  tovtov'i, 
TavTri<r'i ;  plur.  owVou,  aJraTl,  rauTi,  &c.  And  80  abo  in  adverbs>  as 
ivOah^  &c.  It  is  right  to  remark  in  passing  that  the  form  ivTavOoT  has 
been  imported  into  the  texts  of  the  Attic  vmters,  and  even  of  Homer, 
by  grammarians,  who  were  misled  by  a  prima  fade  appearance  of 
analogy.  The  fact  is  that  6a,  dev,  Oriv^  Oov,  61,  dc  are  the  only  allow- 
able forms  of  the  affix  -d-.  *EvTavdoT  is  just  as  impossible  as  vodoT 
would  be.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  when  ivravdoT  is 
found  in  the  Attic  writers,  we  should  substitute  ivravQl,  and  when  it 
has  been  intruded  upon  Homer  we  should  write  ivTevSevy  which  he 
uses  in  the  same  sense.  The  two  following  are  important  passages 
relative  to  the  pronoun  t  Apollonius  Dyscolus  (de  Pronom.  p.  10  b)  : 
dvTwvvixiat  dvafpopiKCLi  fj  tc  7,  ow,  oJ,  e.  Prisciau.  XIII.  2,  §  7 :  Qtue- 
ritur  etiam  iUudy  cur,  quum  apud  Grwcos  iertia  persona  pronominum 
primitivorum  et  in  singvdari  numero  nominativum  haheat  Fi»  et  in 
plurali  a<p€vi,  apud  Latinos  sui  et  nominativo  deficit,  et  pluralia  separa-' 
tim  non  habuit.  §  8 :  Apud  Grcscos  nominatimu  supradicti  prono- 
minis,  id  est,  Ff,  rams  est  in  usu.  These  authorities,  taken  together, 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  there  was  originally  a  nomina- 
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tiye  to  the  feflexive  pronoun  oS,  oJ^  e,  and  that  this  nominative  was  Y. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  this  ?  should  be  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is 
very  little  demand  for  the  nominatiye  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  which  is, 
in  most  oases,  used  objectively.  The  nominative  of  the  Latin  reflexive 
pronoun  sui,  tibi,  n,  never  ooourSy  nor  has  that  pronoun  any  plural 
number.  Now  what  is  the  reflexive  pronoun?  Nothing  more,  we 
believe,  than  a  form  of  the  second  pronoun,  pointing  at  once  to  some 
person  or  thing  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  always  used  in  connected  speech 
to  refer  to  the  person  last  spoken  o^  when  that  person  is  considered  in 
any  way  as  a  subjecti  especially  in  relating  the  words  of  that  person. 
The  idiom  of  the  Latin  language  admits  of  such  phrases  as  dixit  se  ven^ 
turumy  but  the  Oreek,  which  is  much  more  accurate  in  its  syntax, 
always  requires  that  if  the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  nominative  in  one 
member  of  the  sentence,  the  same  case  must  be  continued  in  the  de- 
pendent member ;  accordingly,  the  pronoun  is  ather  suppressed,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  for  example  MoipotcA^v  o^Biv  €<pri  frovtipoT^ptK  tlvat 
(Aristot  EAet.  III.  10,  §  7)»  or,  if  emphasis  requires  it,  as  in  the  line 
of  Sophocles  quoted  above,  or  distinctness  in  a  complicated  sentence 
renders  it  necessary,  as  in  the  two  passages  from  Plato's  Symposium*  a 
nominative  case  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  would  of  course  be  used  if 
there  were  one;  and  we  have  clear  testimony  that  there  was  one. 
The  very  Uci  that  there  was  no  plural  of  the  Latin  reflexive  pro- 
noun shows,  as  all  undeolined  parts  of  speech  always  show,  that  the 
word  itself,  and  the  peculiar  use  of  it,  belong  to  the  oldest  state  of 
the  language.  As,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  d  priori  that  the  reflexive 
is  nothing  more  in  its  nature  than  a  demonstrative  pronoun  indicate 
ing  nearness  of  position,  we  must  seek  for  its  equivalent  among  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns.  We  have  irresistible 
evidence  that  there  v^as  a  pronoun  «  as  well  as  a  pronoun  T.  The 
Scholiast  on  Dionysius  (quoted  above)  says  as  much,  though  he  con* 
fused  it  with  the  reflexive  pronoun  mentioned  by  the  author  on  whom 
he  was  annotating,  and  whom,  like  most  other  Scholiasts,  he  made 
a  point  of  misunderstanding.  Its  existence  is  further  proved  by  He- 
sychius'  Glosses:  Ty.  avn|v,  avTov,  Kvirpioiw— c7v.  ixeTvo^  (leg.  tKehov); 
by  what  Lascaris  says  {de  Pronomitie^  III.  p.  344) :  tov  rpirov  vpo- 
irmwov  r;  ovopLatrriKij  Kara  waXaiow  T  (leg.  T)  xal  oc,  and  by  the  re- 
mark of  Draco  (p.  106) :  rj  T  dwrtowfxia  tj  irripLaivova'a  rpiTow  vpoat^ 
wo¥  Ppa-xy  l-xjEi  TO  I ;  for  if  i  was  short,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
same  vnth  T,  which  we  know  from  the  passage  of  Sophocles,  and  from 
the  terminations  €k€ivo9-i,  oJto^i,  &c.,  to  have  been  a  long  syllable. 
Moreover,  the  conjunction  el  **  by  this  that"  «■  "  on  this  condition" — ^is, 
as  we  shall  show,  the  dative  of  7,  just  as  the  Latin  n  is  the  dative  of 
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tit;  the  pronoun  also  evidently  enters  into  T-ywyTcc,  the  Rhodian  word 
for  avOiyeveh,  i.e.  "bom  in  that  place,"  into  T-<ro9,  X-o^,  Uwpov,  and 
X'Zio^,  and  we  have  seen  its  appearance  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit.  The 
evidence  indeed  for  this  pronoun  is  so  strong  that  Hermann  and  BSckh 
have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  tvy  as  the  dative,  into  the  text  of  Pindar 
(Pyth.  IV.  36.  Nem.  I.  66).  It  is  quite  clear^  then,  that  the  Greeks 
had  two  pronouns,  the  stronger  aspirated  form  7  being  used  to  express 
the  reflexive  relation,  i.e,  relation  to  something  near  and  immediate; 
the  "i,  a  syuonjrm  for  avro^y  to  denote  something  in  which  the  idea 
of  nearness  was  not  so  directly  implied ;  and>  therefore^  to  return  to  the 
common  terminology,  Tis  a  complete,  and  ?  a  shortened  or  mutilated 
form  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  which  appears  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  as  the  stem  Fa.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Latin.  The  com- 
mon pronoun  w  expresses  the  weakest  demonstrative  relation^  the 
equally  common  pronoun  hi-^  signifies  "that  which  is  near:"  the 
termination  c  is  a  mutilation  of  the  ordinary  affix  ce,  so  that  we  should 
write  hun-ee,  not  hune-ee.  This  termination  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  singular,  as  some  scholars  have  imagined.  In  good  writers  we 
have  At-<?  for  At  (Varro.  VI.  73),  and  hw-c  for  hw  (Plautus,  Aulularia, 
III.  5,  59.  Terence,  Eunuch.  IlL  5,  34.  Phormio,  V.  8,  23.  Varro, 
V.  75,  &c.).  Now  this  pronoun  hirc  stands  for  the  Latin  nrc  by  the 
common  change  from  the  sibilant  to  the  aspirate,  and  to  the  same  root 
belong  ge-d,  n,  the  forms  in  Ennius  ta-m,  sap-sa,  9U-m,  so-i,  and,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  also  the  reflexive  «u-t,  ti-bi,  se.  It  is  highly 
interesting  to  know  that  in  the  Rig-veda  we  possess  the  weaker  forms 
i-m  (abo  an  old  Latin  form)  and  i-d,  and  also  the  stronger  form  ti^m. 

140  This  supposition  that  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  second  person,  and  merely  indicates  nearness  of  place,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  use  of  €  in  Homer,  where  it  occurs  as  a  demon- 
strative pronoun  implying  nearness,  and  is  used  in  the  singular  and 
plural  of  all  genders :  thus  Jliad,  I.  Q36 : 

va\  fid  ToBe  CKrjwrpov  to  fxev  ovtroTC  (puKXa  KOii  ojjow 
(pvcctf  €it€iBtj  vpnra  TOfxriy  «"  op€<r<n  XiXoiweVf 
oJS*  dvadri\ti<r€tf  v€p\  yap  pa  €  (nam  circa  hoe)  x^^*^^"^  eXeyj/e 
<pvXXa  T6  Kot  <pXoi6v, 
And  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  v.  268 : 

tJci  B'  dfi    rj  ixdrai,  •/€  Zpv€^  vy\/iKdprivoi 
yttvofievpaiv  €<pv<rav  €v\  yBovi  ^unaveipri 
KaXai,  TtiXeOdova-at,  iv  oupectv  v\lrrjXoTa'tv 
icrda   lixiffaToty  re/jiivfj  Ze  e  KiKXtjcKovciv 
ddaudrwv  (hcec  autem  vocant). 
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141  With  regard  to  the  use  of  I  both  as  singular  and  plural,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  while  we  have  a/ui/ui«,  v/u/uc,  constantly  in  the  plural, 
we  have  e^ic,  iriy  invariably  as  singular  forms.  We  may  remark,  too, 
that  the  endings  of  the  datives  plural  afifiiv,  SfAfJuvy  of  the  datives 
singular  efx'w,  tiv,  yiu=Fiv  (=0-01,  Hesychiiu)^  and  of  the  accusatives 
/jLtv,  ¥tv,  iv,  are  the  same :  <r^iv  is  both  singular  and  plural :  for  its  plural 
use  see  Matthise's  Note  on  Herodotus,  p.  285,  and  for  its  use  in  the 
singular,  see  Horn.  Hymn.  Pan.  19^  iBschylus,  PersWy  76l.  Sophocles^ 
(Ed.  Col  1847,  and  Reisig,  Enarr.  p.  clxxtq.  Buttmann,  LexxLoguty 
Vol.  I.  p.  60.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  why  there  should  be  iden- 
tities in  the  case  of  pronouns,  where  there  are  such  marked  distinctions 
in  the  other  parts  of  speech ;  the  &ct  is  certain,  and  it  is  an  additional 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  exceeding  antiquity  of  these  little 
elementary  words.  If  the  pronouns  were,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  the  original  pronouns  there  could  be  no  consistent 
distinctions  of  that  kind. 

142  It  will  be  observed  by  every  reader  of  the  Greek  writers, 
that  the  ordinary  dual  and  plural  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  were 
identical  with  the  second  personal  pronoun,  in  form,  and  with  both 
first  and  second  personal  pronouns  in  signification.  Thus  we  have 
<r0«96,  *'they  two,"  o-^wi",  "ye  two;"  /icra  a(pi<ri¥s=fji€ff  vfxTv  (Hom. 
Iliad,  X.  S98);  a<p€T€po^,  (1)  "yours,"  Hesiod,  i.  k.  17.  2.  and  elsewhere; 
(«)  "mine,"  only  in  Theocr.  Id.  XXV.  l63;  (3)  "thine,"  Theocr. 
Id.  XXII.  67;  (4)  "ours,"  Xen.  Cyr.  VL  1.  }  10.  In  the  same 
way  we  find  words,  into  which  the  element  c  enters^  used  to  express 
the  first  and  second  persons ;  thus  Moschus  Idyll.  I Y.  77 :  fj^rilev  <rt 
^€p€toT€pov  <pp€<nv  ij<rtv  a-ripyeiv  ("my  own  heart");  Hom.  Hiad, 
XIX.  174:  truSe  tppeaiv tja-iy  lav6p<:  ("your  own  heart") ;  Odyss.  I.  402 : 
KTf/uara  8*  avro^  €^01^  icai  Itifiaaiv  oT<nv  ai/aWoif  ("  your  OWU  house"). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  Sanscrit  word  svayam,  and 
its  possessive  adjective  svae.  Now  it  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  this 
fiict  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  why  it  happens  that  such  an  extension 
of  meaning  is  given  to  the  reciprocal  in  those  languages^  while  in  Latin 
the  same  pronoun  is  never  used^  except  in  the  third  person.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Romans  made  but  a  sparing  use  of  their  pronominal  words 
in  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  as  indeed  appears  firom  their  unac- 
quaintance  with  that  particular  sort  of  pronoun  called  the  article, 
and  from  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  pronominal  particles  in  Greek 
and  Sanscrit.  As  a  natural  consequence,  we  find  in  Latin,  a  greater 
restriction  upon  the  firee  usei  of  these  particles  and  pronouns,  and  a 
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greater  unifonnity  in  the  emplo3rment  of  them,  for^  not  possessing 
a  great  variety  of  pronouns^  they  frequently  used  as  distinct  words, 
what  were  only  difierent  articulations  of  the  same  form.  Thus,  while 
they  employed  $uta  (in  Ennius  n^)  »#e«#,  (Greek  <ripo^^  Sanscrit  twu)^ 
as  the  possessiye  of  ie,  they  turned  the  by-form  (npertpo^  into  verter 
(compare  vipfj^  with  veipa)y  just  as  they  converted  inpm  into  oot.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  the  reciprocal  in  the  third  person,  is 
infinitely  more  frequent  than  its  use  in  the  first  and  second  persons ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain :  for  as  all  pronouns  denote  relations  of  place, 
and  the  primitive  pronouns  difier  only  in  the  degree  of  nearness  to  the 
here,  a  pronoun  expressing,  as  the  reciprocal  does,  a  special  nearness, 
would  be  more  naturally  and  more  frequently  superseded  by  the  first 
and  second  personal  pronouns  than  by  the  third,  in  other  words,  there 
might  be  a  necessity  for  the  expression  of  a  particular  kind  of  nearness 
in  the  third  person,  which  could  arise  but  seldom  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two  persons, 

143  We  have  before  shown  how  the  stem  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun  (element  Fa)  enters  into  <r<pm;  it  will  be  equally  easy  to  point 
out  the  etymological  connexion  of  0-^6  and  i.  That  the  latter  was  a 
digammated  word  is  well  known,  and  we  have  shown  before  how 
often  the  digamma  was  a  representative  of  the  double  sound  99,  as  in 
tjZv^  «  Fri^ik,  compared  with  tvddui  (Sanscrit),  itidvis  ^  svadvig  (Latin); 
and  cKvpov  B  FeKvpo9,  compared  with  gv(B^ra  (Sanscrit).  The  Latins 
dropped  the  labial  in  se^  and  vocalized  it  in  ni9  ;  or  omitted  the  sibilaut 
as  in  909  and  wsier;  similarly  the  ordinary  Greek  omitted  the  labial, 
and  softened  the  sibilant  into  an  aspirate.  This  intimate  etymological 
connexion  between  the  reflexive  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  that  of  the 
second  person,  throws  very  great  light  on  both.  It  was  to  express  an 
idea  of  relative  neamesi  that  the  second  of  the  old  pronominal  roots  was 
originally  employed :  it  is  the  some  idea  of  relative  neameis  that  con-* 
stitutes  the  distinction  between  e  and  iMXyovy  between  hie  and  iUe^ 
between  que$to  and  qudlo. 

144  The  inverted  Dorian  forms  y\/i,  yf/iv^  deserve  notice  from  thdr 
constant  appearance  in  Latin.  We  have  in  Ennius  sdpsa^  and  in 
Plautus  edp$e ;  in  the  former  word  the  enclitic  is  inflected  as  well  as 
the  personal  pronoun,  and  in  more  modem  Latin  the  form  i-pse  always 
retains  its  first  syllable  unaltered,  while  the  -pse  is  subjected  to  inflexion 
in  every  case.  This  alone  should  be  a  confutation  of  those  who  fancy 
something  essentially  accusative  in  e.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
€-T6po«,  which  must  be  connected  with  this  pronoun,  and  cannot  be 
derived  from  ei^,  as  Bopp  seems  to  suppose  (Demonstrativstamme^  p.  14). 
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145  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  this  sub- 
ject: namely,  the  discussion  of  the  indefinite,  interrogative,  and 
relatiye  pronouns.  In  the  Latin  language  these  three  pronouns 
contain  the  same  element ;  the  question  is  whether  this  is  also 
the  case  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  a  question  to  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  seek  for  an  affirmative  answer,  as  well  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Latin,  as  from  general  considerations.  In  our 
own  ever j-day  language  we  constantly  use  a  demonstratire  for 
a  relative,  and  we  must  be  conscious  to  ourselves  of  frequently 
u£dng  a  demonstrative  sentence,  with  a  difference  of  tone,  in  an 
interrogative  sense.  This  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
there  cannot  be  any  radical  difference  between  the  demonstrative 
and  these  particular  kinds  of  pronouns.  A  little  investigation 
will  satisfy  us  that  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  they  are 
all  etymologically  identical,  and  all  connected  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person  (element  Fa). 

146  The  Latin  interrogative  and  indefinite  are  both  writ- 
ten quis  ;  the  relative  is  written  qui.  In  these  words  therefore 
the  root  is  ^-,  or  kv-.  It  has  been  ahready  remarked  that  a 
double  consonant-sound  like  hv  may  be  superseded  by  a  single 
representative  of  one  of  its  two  constituent  parts.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  digamma  sound,  which,  we  have  shown, 
was  this  same  compound  sound  kv « kp.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  this  compound  sound  in  Latin  words  is  repre- 
sented in  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic,  or  one  of  them,  by  one  of 
its  elements ;  for  example,  we  have  the  Latin  ^qv-ua  compared 
with  the  Sanscrit  a^a9,  with  the  Gothic  athvus,  and  the  Greek 
i7rwo9  (by  a  change  of  the  guttural  from  Uwos^iKKos  i£olic) ; 
co-^pho  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  jpocA,  and  the  Greek  iriirw ; 
ihqV'Uli^a  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  aksha,  and  the  Greek  ofifAa 
«  oirira ;  lin^^  compared  with  Xei7r«i ;  qv-atiior,  and  qv^nqv-e 
compared  witti  the  Sanscrit  ehatur,  and  panehan,  Greek  ve- 
TO/0699  T€Top€i  {riaaapeC^y  and  irevre^  irefiire ;  a-qv-a  com- 
pared with  the  Sanscrit  op,  Gothic  oAt/a;  se-qv-ovy  compared 
with  the  Sanscrit  saj^y  and  Greek  ewofAai.  We  may  also  com- 
pare the  Latin  an-gthis  with  the  Sanscrit  ahiSf  and  the  Greek 
6;(<9.  Similar  changes  have  taken  place  even  in  the  same  lan- 
guage; thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  point,  the  Oscans,  according 
to  Festus,  wrote  pitpid  for  qv-id-qv-id,  and  the  terminations 
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-qvaniy  -ce  were  identical  with  -piam^  -pe*  The  guttural  element 
ce,  which  thus  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the  labial  pe^  was 
further  softened  into  hi,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  hi-o 
"this,"  ci'Sy  ci'tra,  "on  this  side,"  ci-terio  and  d-timo.  In 
fact,  qui,  si-e,  hi-c,  is,  are  four  forms  of  the  same  pronominal 
root,  signifying  relative  proximity,  in  which  the  guttural  element 
has  successiyely  degenerated.  Accordingly,  if  all  the  Sanscrit 
and  Greek  forms  of  the  relative,  interrogative,  and  indefinite, 
are  resolvable  into  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  this  compound 
Latin  consonant,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  in  favour  of  their 
original  identity  with  one  another.  The  full  form  is  preserved 
in  the  Gothic  hveVf  hva  ;  we  pronounce  the  labial  only  in  which, 
what,  and  the  guttural  only  in  who,  how. 

147  We  now  turn  to  the  Sanscrit  forms.  This  language 
has  three  interrogative  stems,  ka,  ki,  ku :  thus,  from  the  first 
and  second,  kaa,  ka,  kim  «  qv^is,  quoe,  quid  f  from  the  second, 
kiyan,  kiyati,  kiyat «  quotus,  quota,  quotum  ?  and  from  the 
third,  kutaa  »  unde  ?  kutra  and  kva  «  vhi  f  From  the  second 
of  these  interrogative  stems  comes,  by  the  softening  process  which 
is  always  going  on  in  languages,  the  indefinite  chit,  just  as  church 
from  kirk,  chambre  from  camera,  &c.  This  particle,  also  writ- 
ten chana  when  added  to  the  interrogative,  gives  it  the  sense 
"  any  one,"  "  whosoever,"  "  a  certain  person,"  just  like  quis- 
quia,  &c.  in  Latin :  thus,  kach^hit  (from  kat-chit,  used  as  an 
interrogative  particle  like  the  Latin  an  and  num),  kag-chit,  kag- 
chana  »  quispiam.  The  copulative  conjunction  cha,  also  from 
this  root,  agrees  as  well  with  the  Latin  qve  as  with  the  Greek 
T€,  the  connexion  of  which  is  otherwise  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  forms  ore,  irore,  with  oxa^  iroKa.  It  appears  unsoftened 
in  the  Veda-forms  mukis^  nakis  »  nequis  (softened  again  in  the 
Zend  mAchia,  nai-chis),  in  md-kir,  na-kir,  md-kim,  na-kim*» 
nisi,  nan  (Golebrooke,  Gramm.  p.  IS  I);  and  so  also  in  the  old 
Pelasgo-Etruscan,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  ne^ke  «  9ie- 
que  in  the  Hexameter  inscription  at  Naples  first  printed  by 
Lepsius  (die  Tyrrheniseh.  Pelasger,  p.  42),  which  we  divide 
thus :  mi  ni  Mulve  neke  Velthu  ir  Pupliana,  and  render,  "  I 
am  not  Mulva  nor  Volsinii,  but  Populonia."  A  comparison  of 
these  words  with  ni-hil,  ne^vid,  together  with  the  analogy 
between  hi-c  and  ci-s  before  pointed  out,  can  leave  no  doubt  in 
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our  minds  as  to  the  connexion  of  these  terminations  with  the 
second  pronominal  element  Fa.  The  Sanscrit  relative  is  yas^  yd, 
yat ;  the  y  standing  for  the  aspirate  in  09,  ^9  o,  accordmg  to 
what  we  ssdd  upon  yushmi  and  vii^t^.  That  the  demonstrative 
meaning  entered  largely  into  this  relative,  appears  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Zend  demonstrative  yim,  Latin  jam,  **  at  this 
time/'  with  the  relative  sense  preserved  in  yadi,  "  when,"  and 
in  yadf,  "  wherein,"  =  "  if"  (comp.  ei  and  st).  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  German  wenn  signifies  both  "  when"  and  '*  iV  It 
may  be  concladed,  then,  that  the  Sanscrit  interrogative,  indefi- 
nite, and  relative,  spring  from  the  guttural  part  of  the  digamma, 
which  is  the  initial  of  the  second  pronominal  element. 

148  If  we  even  confined  ourselves  to  the  Greek  language 
alone,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  connexion 
between  the  relative  and  demonstrative.  Greek  Syntax  teaches 
us  that  the  relative  09,  Vf  o,  is  only  a  later  and  more  emphatic 
form  of  the  distinctive  pronoun  or  definite  article  6  (09),  17,  to. 
In  Homer  we  find  the  latter  both  as  relative  and  antecedent ; 
thus  (7Z.  I.  125) :  dXXa  ra  fxev  iroXltav  e^  ewpaOoiiev,  rd  ^coao*- 
rai :  and  even  in  AtUc  Greek,  the  distinctive  pronoun  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  relative*,  just  as  our  *'  that"  appears  in- 
stead of  "which.''  Generally,  however,  in  the  more  fully 
developed  Syntax  of  the  language,  o9>  ij,  o,  as  relative  pronoun, 
is  linuted  in  its  application  to  some  sentence  containing  a  finite 
verb,  in  close  conjunction  with  which  it  forms  a  periphrastic  defi- 
nition or  description  of  some  object  considered  as  otherwise  well 
known,  or  else,  which  is  the  highest  refinement  of  Syntax,  it 
makes  some  general  assumption  or  supposition.  But  whether 
the  antecedent,  or  object  referred  to,  is  definite  as  in  the  former 
case,  or  indefinite  as  in  the  latter,  the  relative  sentence  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  its  antecedent ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  syntac- 
tical contrivance  which  plays  the  same  part  as  the  adjective  or 


*  Some  have  attempted  to  limit  this  use  to  the  neuter  gender,  as  well 
as  to  the  oblique  cases.  Bat  there  are  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  mas- 
culine (t6¥,  Eurip.  Bacch,  712,  row,  Aruirom.  8IO)  and  feminine  (njv,  Soph. 
Track,  47) ;  and  we  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  introduce  the  necessary 
correction  of  r«y  vtt,  dpyvpov,  for  t£v  d*  viral  ytvovs  in  Soph.  Ant.  1002. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  what  we  did  not  know  at  the  time, 
that  the  same  conjecture  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Mr  Mitchell. 
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geniiiye  case;  and  Mr  Garnett,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  has 
collected  instances  from  yarious  languages  in  which  the  affix  of 
the  genitive  case  is  manifestlj  identical  with  the  relatiye  pro- 
noun. The  Semitic  languages,  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  are  in  a  tertiary  or  merely  syntactical  state,  and 
haye  consequently  lost  their  apparatus  of  inflexions,  show  more 
clearly  than  eyen  the  inflected  languages  that  a  demonstratiye  or 
indicatiye  pronoun  is  the  yehicle  or  instrument  by  which  human 
speech  expresses  the  connected,  if  not  concurrent  notions  of  a 
relatiye  sentence,  an  adjectival  epithet,  and  a  genitive  case.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  Hebrew  scholar  that  the  noun  to  be 
expressed  in  the  genitive  case  is  placed  unaltered  after  the  govern- 
ing noun,  which,  being  affected  by  the  contact,  is  said  to  be  in 
the  construct  state.  Not  unfrequently  the  qualifying  or  genitive 
noun  has  prefixed  to  it  the  distinctive  pronoun  hal,  which  serves 
as  a  definite  article,  and  sometimes  a  relative  sentence  takes  the 
place  of  the  genitive.  Thus  misnnor  being  ^'a  psalm,''  we 
might  express  the  phrase,  ''a  psalm  of  David"  by  (a)  mizmor" 
David,  (b)  mizmar  had~David,  (c)  mizmor  ^hcLsher  or  she  le- 
David,  which  would  be  in  Greek,  (a)  yf/aXfio-AafilS,  (b)  >/^aX- 
fAOi  6  AafiiSj  (c)  yj/a\fxo9  or  r^  Aaj3i5.  In  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Samaritan,  Ethiopic  and  Arabic,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  di, 
de^  za,  and  dsa,  which  is  regularly  used  as  the  relative  in  these 
idioms,  is  as  regularly  employed  to  mark  the  genitive  relation, 
and  we  have  elsewhere*  pointed  out  instances  in  which  the  cog- 
nate Hebrew  pronoun  zeh  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  For 
example  the  LXX  translate  mi-^*nS^  *heUhPm  zeh-t^inaP  by 
dwo  7rpo<T(iirov  tov  Q€ov  rod  ^vaL  The  most  instructive  fea- 
ture in  this  usage  is  the  occadonal  corroboration  of  the  distinc- 
tive particle  by  another  pronominal  element,  which  is  properly 
synonymous  with  it,  but  which  is  prefixed  by  way  of  antecedent 
when  the  demonstrative  import  is  superseded  by  the  relative. 
We  have  seen  instances  of  this  in  the  relative  '^horsher  itself,  and 
in  the  compounds  a-hor-m,  e-go.  And  the  genitive  may  be  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  the  relative  'hasher  or  s?^,  but  also  by  the 
article  and  relative  ha  she,  and  even  with  a  double  determi- 
native, as  in  'heth  ha  she.     It  has  therefore  been  rightly  sug- 


*  Prcdwtio  PkUologica  in  Deborce  Ccmticwn  THumphalt,  (CantabrigisB, 

1848),  p.  11. 
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gested  hj  Mr  Gamett  that  the  termination  a  in  Ethiopic  con* 
struct  nouns^  and  the  -i  and  -u  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  are 
derived  from  pronominal  elements  of  a  demonstrative  and,  ulti- 
mately, a  relative  nature.  As  the  guttural  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages constantly  subsides  into  the  vocal  chirik  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  Abt-meUk  should  not  represent  an  original  Ab-hamn 
melek.  We  must  return  to  this  important  subject  when  we  come 
to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  adjective ;  at  present  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  con- 
nexion between  the  relative  and  the  second  pronominal  element 
indicating  proximity.  Indeed,  there  are  some  languages,  in  the 
ultimate  condition  of  departure  from  the  original  etymological 
structure,  which  express  the  strongest  form  of  the  relative  sen- 
tence either  by  the  correlation  of  two  pronouns  expressing  near- 
ness, or  by  placing  one  of  these  in  the  relative  clause :  thus  in 
the  instance*  quoted  by  Bushmann  {uher  die  Kaivt-Sprache, 
III.  nr.  720),  either  of  the  relative  sentences ;  qui  fidelia  amicus 
€8ty  is  fidelis  in  rebus  adversis  est :  or  quifidelis  in  r.  a.  est,  is 
est  Jldelis  amicus  is  expressed :  is  fidelis  amicus  est,  is  fidelis 
in  rebus  adversis  est.  And  in  the  celebrated  Chinese  saying, 
usually  attributed  to  a  greater  than  Confucius,  we  find  the 
demonstrative  used  instead  of  the  relative  only :  k\  sd  pU  y6,  u^ 
shi  yu  fin,  which  is  literally :  **  ipse  hoc  non  cupis,  ne  inferas 
hominibus."  In  the  most  interesting  and  important  application 
of  the  relative  construction,  namely,  to  the  formation  of  hypo- 


*  We  have  taken  this  and  the  following  example  from  Dr  Steinthal's 
tract  entitled  "de  pronomme  relative  commentatio  philosophico-philolo- 
gica  cum  ezcunu  de  nominativi  particula'^  (Berolini,  1847)  p.  87.  Thii 
author,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  W.  von  Humboldt,  applies  his 
master's  principles  to  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  relative  chiefly 
in  the  Chinese  and  African  languages.  With  regard  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  idioms  he  states  specifically  (p.  101)  "relatiyum  in  his  linguis  e 
demonstratiyis  et  interrogativis  ortum  esse.''  But  he  defines  the  relative 
generally  as  the  demonstroHvum/ormdle  (p.  84),  and  says  that  whereas  the 
personal  suffixes  denote  coincidence^  and  the  demonstratives  (including  case- 
endings  and  prepositions)  signify  dependence,  the  proper  use  of  the  relative 
is  to  express  inherence  (p.  21).  In  all  this  there  is  rather  an  accumulation 
of  words  than  a  clear  statement  of  definite  notions.  The  relative  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  particular  logical  employment  of  the  pro- 
noun signifying  proximity. 

R2 
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thetical  propositions,  we  shall  see  that  the  Qreok  not  only 
opposes  the  antecedent  av  to  the  relative  ec,  but  occasionallj,  in 
the  older  poets,  introduces  jce,  from  the  second  element,  in  the 
protasis  as  well  as  in  the  apodosis. 

149  The  indefinite  and  interrogative  pronouns  in  Greek 
are  both  written  t«,  originally  ti-p-s,  the  distinction  between 
them  being  that  one  is  an  enclitic,  the  other  accentuated ;  the 
one  being  written  after,  and  the  other  before,  the  word  to  which 
it  refers :  in  the  former  case,  the  want  of  accent  unites  the  noun 
and  its  corresponding  indefinite  so  closely,  that  they  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  one  word.  That  the  first  part  of  tiv-^  is  not 
connected  with  the  third  pronominal  root  ta,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed on  a  casual  inspection,  appears,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
the  fact,  that  their  uses  in  Greek  are  absolutely  and  diametri- 
cally opposite.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  the  nominative, 
masculine  and  feminine,  of  the  Gi^eek  article,  which  we  believe 
to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  relative,  &c.,  but  of  the  ob- 
jective cases  which  T19  externally  resembles.  The  article,  o,  97,  to^ 
is  a  pronoun  which  would  not  in  all  cases  express  with  sufficient 
definiteness  any  particular  object,  even  though  that  object  may 
have  been  mentioned  before :  the  name  of  the  object  is,  there- 
fore, added  to  avoid  a  vague  generality.  Conversely,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  express  that  some  class  is  known,  but  not  a  par- 
ticular individual  of  that  class,  the  general  attributive  noun  is 
put  first,  and  the  indefinite  word  after  it.  And  thus,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  eUiaSi  the  individual 
of  which  we  do  not  know,  a  Greek  would  not  hesitate  to  prefix 
an  article  and  affix  an  indefinite  to  the  same  word;  thus  we 
have,  in  a  distributive  sentence,  in  Eurip.  Med.  1141 : 

Kvvet  o    o  (lev  t«9  X^*P*»  ^  ^^  ^qpOou  Kcipa 
7raiS(ov. 

and  similarly  in  Soph.  CEd,  Tyr.  107 : 

TOVTov  OavoifToi  vvv  eTTKTTeXKei  <ra<fiik 
TOV9  avToevTa^  X^^P*'  ''"'Aft'/ocli/  Tivd^y 
i.  e.  "the  murderers  (for  we  know  ho  was  murdered),  whoever 
the  particular  persons  may  be  (for  we  do  not  know  that):"  and 
thus  CEdipus  immediately  asks  oi  5*  elal  irov  7^9 ;  "  where  are 
they?''  a  question  which  shows  how  the  interrogative  might 
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have  arisen  from  this  use  of  the  indefinite,  with  merely  the 
change  of  tone  indicated  by  the  accent :  71/1/1;  t«s — t&  ywv ; 
"a  woman  somewhere" — "where?"  But,  if  ti^  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  stem  ta,  how  is  it  to  be  explained?  It  is 
sufficiently  obyious  that  it  is  not  the  primary  and  genuine,  but 
a  secondary  and  corrupted  form  of  the  original  interrogative 
and  indefinite.  We  find  traces  both  of  the  labial  and  of  the 
guttural  element  of  the  original  Fa,  even  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  language :  we  have  the  former  in  the  Attic  words  ttoi/, 
iroi,  TTore,  iroOi,  iroOev,  iroao^f  ttoTos,  iroTepos,  &c,,  and  of  the 
latter  in  their  Ionic  equivalents  kou,  icoi,  kotc,  koOi,  KoOe^', 
KoaoSi  Kc!to99  KOT€po£,  &c.  Tho  lattcr  of  these  two  forms 
appears  immediately  in  the  Latin  word  cur,  and  also  in  {c)ubi^ 
{c)unde,  {c)ut€r,  {c)ubi,  {c)ut,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the 
compounds  ali-ctibif  ali-cunde,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Latin  amo  with  the  Sanscrit  k&mayami.  That  these  words, 
however,  are  only  the  older  and  more  genuine  forms  of  the 
interrogative  t/$,  appears  from  a  comparison  of  rerope^,  re, 
ore,  &c.  with  irerope^,  /ca/,  oxa,  &c.,  and  from  the  identity  of 
iretfTc  with  quinque,  Sanscrit  pa^ichan,  &c. ;  so  that  rcV  is 
merely  a  corrupted  form  of  F/s,  the  course  of  the  chauges 
being  from  av  through  hv  to  ^,  tv,  and  Tt.  We  have  shown 
that  the  Sanscrit  relative  yas  is  another  form  of  the  Greek  09 
(s  aos),  and  it  appears  that  the  indefinite  and  interrogative  tcs, 
TIS9  are  identical  with  chis,  Hs.  In  fact,  re?  is  nearer  to  the 
Latin  synonym  quia  than  re  is  to  qiLC,  for  the  guttural  element 
is  very  sufficiently  represented  by  ri  =j.  The  full  crude  form 
of  TI9  is  of  course  rc-i/-,  the  latter  part  being  the  third  element 
under  the  type  na*.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  compound  of  two 
pronominal  elements,  like  €ts  =  c-u-s,  /cei-i/os,  r^vos,  a-m,  &c. 
It  bears,  therefore,  the  same  relation  to  09,  yaa,  qui,  that  Ziju, 
Tuscan  Tina  {Varronianus,  p.  105),  does  to  Zci/y,  Ja-piter, 
Jov'is.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  tenuis  t  in  this  word,  in 
the  pronoun  rv  «  rFe,  in  the  termination^  -t«s,  -ti/s,  and  in  re- 
ropes,  T€,  &c.,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  medial  S  or  medial 


'^  This  additioD,  which  Schomann  regards  as  unessential,  in  order  to 
bring  in  his  strange  etymology,  T-U  =  i9-te  (Hofer's  Zeitachri/tf  I.  2.  p. 
250, 1),  has  caused  some  difficulty  to  Lobeck  also  (see  Varranianiu,  p.  105, 
note). 
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aspirate  9,  which  are  generally  the  dental  representatiyes  of  the 
sibilant :  but  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  this  sub- 
stitution has  been  made ;  indeed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  the  more  original  form  of  tis,  namely,  Sets  «  Sev-s, 
or  ^611/-$,  has  not  quite  vanished  from  the  language,  and  je  « 
^Fe  still  stands  by  the  side  of  re  ^  rFe.  In  general,  we  see  a 
tendency  to  substitute  the  tenuis  for  the  medial,  which  is  espe- 
cially manifested  in  the  altered  value  of  6.  And,  in  regard  to 
the  particular  case,  as  the  natural  changes,  which  are  always  at 
work  upon  a  language  as  long  as  it  is  a  spoken  one,  continued 
longer  in  operation  in  Greek  than  in  Sanscrit,  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  Greek  relative  was  also,  in  the  Felasgian 
state  of  the  language,  identical  with  the  indefinite  and  interro- 
gative. As  an  illustration  of  the  affinities  between  the  Greek 
and  old  Persian,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  relative  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  as 
deciphered  by  Major  Rawlinson,  is  written  both  tya  and  hya. 

150  The  original  demonstrative  power  of  the  Greek  inter- 
rogative stem  k{^)  is  still  preserved  in  a  number  of  words  in 
common  use,  such  as  «a-Ta,  Kei-vo^,  Kai,  k€v  (kq  Doric),  and  'ye 
(7a  Doric).  This  root  may  also  be  recognised  with  a  demon- 
strative power  in  the  modem  French  ce,  ci,  ce-tte,  ce-ct,  ce-lle^ 
and  in  the  Italian  c^^  The  use  of  ci,  as  the  accusative  plural  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  is  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
demonstrative  nature  of  that  pronoun. 

We  must  bestow  a  little  consideration  upon  some  very  important 
words  indicating  relations  of  time  into  which  this  root  kv  (under 
certain  regular  varieties  of  form)  enters  with  the  demonstrative  signifi- 
cation. The  Sanscrit  word  for  "yesterday"  is  Ayew,  the  Greek  ^^c?, 
the  Latin  her-i  from  hes-i  (het-temtiSy  Sanscrit  hyas-tanoi),  and  the 
Gothic  yis^tra.  All  these  words  manifestly  contain  the  same  element 
kv'^  represented  by  hy-  in  the  Sanscrit  word,  by  ^O-  in  Greek,  by  the 
common  aspirate  in  Latin,  and  the  guttural  in  Gothic.  A  comparison 
of  x^»V,  ydafxdKo^,  x^/jLaiy  aad  humus,  shows  that  ^6  is  occasionally 
represented  by  x  or  A  only.  We  d^  not  believe  that  the  syllable  -as 
is,  as  Bopp  suggests  {Veryl.  Gramm.  p.  568),  a  mutilation  of  dims. 
In  a  word  of«0uch  common  use,  an  adjective  pronoun  signifying  nearness 
might  be  used  without  any  substantive,  just  as  bruma  (=  hrevimd)  is 
used  for  "the  shortest  day"  without  any  addition  of  dies.    The  same 
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root  also  enters  into  the  Sanscrit  word  ^vcu  {==kvcuf),  Latin  eras^csas; 
these  words  imply  nearness  as  well  as  hes-^  8ic,,  but  as  the  nearness  is 
predicated  with  a  prospective  and  not  a  retrospective  reference^  a  difRsrent 
form  of  the  same  root  has  been  adopted.  The  word  perenr-die  ^'on 
another  day"  {para  ^*  another,"  Sanscrit)  should  also  signify  ^^  tomorrow," 
but  all-powerful  custom  has  assigned  to  it  the  meaning  ^^  on  the  day- 
after-tomorrow."  The  word  vesper,  cavepa  "evening,"  is  made  up  of  the 
pronoun  ves  {-he8^dithe8=gi8  =  hyas\  and  the  pronominal  adjective 
para^  pera,  which  we  have  seen  mperen-die,  only  here  j^ara  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  ^'  late "  or  ^*  after/'  as  in  pardhna  "  the  afternoon/'  "  the 
latter  part  of  the  day"  (from  para  "after"  and  ahan  "a  day");  the 
initial  pronoun,  retaining  its  signification  of  nearness,  is  applied  by 
another  change  in  the  association  to  a  part  of  the  present  day,  and 
vesperui  means  "  this  day  late  "  or  "  after  this  day."  These  transitions 
by  association  are  all  so  many  facts;  the  reasons  for  them,  though 
easily  explained,  are  most  easily  felt;  and  it  is  better  to  investigate  these 
curious  time-adjectives  by  the  application  of  such  a  simple  principle^ 
than  by  the  hypothesis  of  almost  impossible  mutilations,  as  Bopp  does. 
The  word  tifiipa  itaeif,  the  second  part  of  which  (/Jicp-)  is  evidently  the 
element  of  a<«V^9  ™*7  ^  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  root  dyd  i=jd). 
Compare  ^vap,  jecur,  yak-rit^  &c. :  so  that  tj-fiep-a  will  signify  "  the 
light,"  "the  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  during  which  the  sim 
shines."  Or  rather,  to  go  farther  back,  it  may  be  the  preposition  htd^ 
dya  ^jay  which  appears  in  tjfAKrv  =  lid-fxea-ot^  and  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recognising  in  the  adjective  tifxepo^y  the  regular  antithesis 
to  aypio^.  Thus  too,  we  must  compare  tiyi/xtoUf  tjyeia-daiy  with  Siayw, 
Bioiro9  (.S^h.  Pers.  4*4),  &c. ;  for  the  preposition  ^td  seems  particularly 
applicable  to  the  functions  of  a  leader  or  guide.  We  consider  rj/xcpo^ 
as  originally  predicable  of  a  country  through  which  there  was  a  road 
or  passage,  a  country  divided  by  a  road  (hidfX€post\  just  as  aypio^  was 
properly  applied  to  a  rude  open  country  with  nothing  but  dypoi.  This 
appears  from  the  following  passages :  .^chylus,  Eumenid.  12 — 14 : 

irlfxiroviTi  V  avTov  xai  <r€/3ifov«nv  fiiya 

K€\€vdovoto\  iraTZe^  'H^aicrrov,  ^dova 

dvijfiepov  TiQivT€*i  ^fxeptofxevriv, 

V]aXo  Leffg.  p.  761  a:  ol£v  re  itniJLeXovfiivov^!^  ow^  vV  iffiepiiTaTai 
cKtt  trrai  yiyvmvrai :  compare  Pindar,  Isthm,  III.  75  (IV,  97) : 

KOI  /BadvKptjfAvov  woXidt  aAck  i^evpuv  Oivap^ 

vavTiXiatiri  t6  vopOfxov  dfnepwa'aro, 

which  refers  to  the  passage  of  Hercules  through  the  straits ;  and  for  the 
etymology  compare  llireipof  with  its  epithet  liairpvirio^  (Pindar,  Nem, 
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IV.  51),  on  the  principle  pointed  out  by  Lobeck  {ad  Soph.  Aj.  254, 
p.  193).  The  effect  of  such  road-making  on  civilization  appears 
clearly  enough  from  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Herculean  way,  and  of 
the  protection  afforded  to  those  who  travelled  upon  it  {trepi  davfiaa-iuv 
dKova-fidruu,  c.  85.  p.  837  Bekker)  *.  We  consider  dies,  dyd^  &c.  of 
pronominal  original,  like  the  particle  Sty,  which  generally  refers  to 
time. 

151  From  the  facts  here  stated,  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
clude, with  regard  to  the  pronouns  in  general,  that  they  were 
all  originally  demonstratire :  that  there  are  three  primitive  pro- 
nouns ;  that  the  second  of  these,  which  indicates  nearfiess  to  the 
Jiere,  gave  birth  under  the  form  Fa  to  the  reflexive  pronoun  and 
the  relative,  which  are  identical  with  it;  and  that  different  mo- 
difications of  this  same  second  personal  pronoun  were  subse- 
quently used  to  express  all  relations  of  nearness,  till  at  last  in 
modern  Italian  a  word  formed  from  the  same  root  came  to  be 
used  to  express  the  here  itself,  that  is,  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

152  The  adjectives  formed  from  pronouns  constitute  an  interesting 
subject  immediately  connected  with  that  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
In  regard  to  the  possessives  formed  from  the  personal  pronouns,  it 
appears  singular  that,  while  those  from  the  second  and  third  person  are 
regularly  formed  from  the  genitive  case,  the  possessive  of  the  first 
pronoun,  6/U109,  though  it  contains  the  adscititious  e  which  we  have 
noticed  as  an  occasional  prefix  to  the  objective  cases  of  the  pronoun 
itself,  omits  the  e  in  the  second  syllable :  there  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  as  Homer  used  the  form  /meo?  from  /ico,  like  the  Latin 
metis  from  mdy  which  is  quite  regular,  e/mo?  is  only  a  corruption  of  an 
original  fV^^j  from  ifjieo  for  efxeTof,  The  Sanscrit  possessives  are 
TnotfSya,  " mine,"  tvadiya,  "thine,"  tadiya^  "his."  The  first  syllable 
of  the  two  former  is  identical  with  mat^  tvat^  the  ablatives  of  the 
pronouns.  The  only  ablative  of  the  third  person  which  is  in  use  is 
tasmdt^  but  it  is  very  likely  that  a  shorter  form,  analogous  to  the 
ablatives  of  the  other  two  pronouns,  was  once  in  existence;  at 
all  events,  constant  use  would  easily  generate  such  an  abbreviation 
in  the  compound.     It  will  be  shown  in   a  future  chapter  that  dia 


*  We  have  treated  this  important  subject  at  greater  length  in  the  VarronUtmu^  pp. 
219 — 222.    On  the  connexion  in  meaning  between  dypov,  (which  contain!  the  same 
root  as  dyciv^  dyopd,)  and  x^P^^*  X'^P^^*  ^^  below  §  229. 
t  See  aboTc,  p.  226. 
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or  ^  is  the  full  or  original  form  of  the  ablative  affix,  from  which, 
of  course,  these  possessives  are  derived.  This  termination  is  also  found 
in  the  Greek  adjectives  of  quality  oJo^  {0^10^)^  iroTos  (iro-io«),  toTov 
(to-ick),  the  d  OT  »  having  dropt  out,  just  as  the  s  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  cognate  genitives  in  -ofo,  in  which  we  should  expect  -o-io  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Sanscrit  genitive  ending  -^a  ;  compare  ililoa-o^  ehilov, 
liluKTo^  ZiloTo  (Bopp,  VerpL  Gramm.  p.  220).  Indeed,  as  we  shall 
show  hereafter, — lio^  and  -aio^  are  by-forms  of  the  genitive  or  ablative 
case.  The  d  is  preserved  in  llio^  from  the  pronoun  T.  The  force  of 
this  termination  in  Greek  is  invariably  to  denote  derivation,  kind,  or 
quality :  we  might,  if  we  liked,  consider  the  Sanscrit  termination  as 
compounded  of  the  demonstrative  and  relative,  and  signifying  ^'  that 
which ;"  but  it  is  better  to  refer  this  form  to  the  genitive  or  ablative 
ending*.  The  Greek  pronominal  adjectives  signifying  quantity  are 
a-<roc,  vo'iro^,  Ta-<ro?,  &c.  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  the 
termination  -0-09  signifies  ^*  a  collection "  or  ^^  aggregate,"  even  when 
found  as  a  part  of  nouns,  and  it  obviously  bears  the  same  sense  in  those 
pronominal  words.  But  how  did  it  get  that  sense?  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  X^iro^  has  the  same  termination.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  this  word  was  originally  pronounced  tavo^,  and  even  F1VF09,  as 
appears  from  the  necessities  of  the  metre  in  Homer,  and  from  the  gloss 
yia-yovy  laov  in  Hesychius.  The  labial  was,  however,  dropt  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  10-09  appears  in  all  the  later  poets  with  the  first 
syllable  short,  so  that  this  is  no  reason  for  denying  its  connexion  with 
o-<ro9,  &c.  in  point  of  termination.  As  T-cro?  and  toco?  are  synonyms, 
both  signifying  "so  great,"  i.  e.  "equal,"  an  examination  of  the  common 
part  in  these  words  will  lead  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  affix 
0-O9  =  F<K  s  ir<po^.  This  word  implies  "  all  that  belongs  to  the  person 
near  us,"  a  meaning  which  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  collection  or 
aggregation ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  want.  There  is  no  occasion 
therefore  to  connect  this  ending  with  the  Sanscrit  -vat,  or  -vant,  though 
this  is  of  course  the  origin  of  the  Latin  quanius,  tantus^  &c. ;  for  tanttu 
is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  tdvant,  just  as  malo  is  with  mavolo.  We 
do  not  think  Bopp  is  right  in  deriving  from  this  stem  the  Latin 
adjectives  opulenttu,  &c.  by  a  de- vocalization  of  the  I,  because  con- 
versely the  French  have  turned  the  Italian  al  into  au  (uber  den  Einflust 
der  Pronomina,  &c.  p.  7);  it  is  clear  that  these  adjectives  are  true 
compounds  with  lentus,  which  signifies  "heavy,"  i.e.  "slow  from 
weight;"   nor  do  we  concur  with   the  same  eminent  philologer  in 


*  In  like  manner  the  relatiTe  etem  ko-  expresses  a  quality  in  snch  af^ectives  as 
ypafifiaT'i'Ko^, 
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ooDnecting  the  terminations  of  f;-XiKOf,  vri^XiKo^^  tij-Xikoc,  immediately 
with  the  Sanscrit  verb  drif — ^^  to  see"  (Greek  hepKu),  It  is  true  that 
the  Sanscrit  to-rfrtfa,  &o.,  are  perfectly  synonymous  with  Tf;-\ric<K,  &c., 
but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  analogies  of  the  Greek 
language  to  consider  •Xi-Kof  as  a  compound  of  two  terminations  la-y  ka^^ 
each  of  which  is  found  separately  at  the  end  of  words.  The  second 
part  of  the  compound  is  omitted  in  the  Latin  -^w,  as  in  td^lit  (r^-Xi-^), 
gva-lia  (W-Xt-^),  &c.  It  is  possible  that  the  syllable  Xi-  may  be  con* 
nected  with  the  root  of  a  Greek  verb  (Xa«)  synonymous  with  SepK«, 
but  lipKio  is  itself  a  compound  verb  as  well  as  the  Sanscrit  ending 
dri-fo^  and  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  root  Xf-  may  be  of  the 
same  origin  with  part  of  the  root  cf-rt-f,  this  does  not  justify  Bopp's 
mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  these  terminations.  At  one  time  he 
bases  his  argument  on  the  interchange  of  the  d  and  Z,  as  in  Imcpvfia^ 
lacryma  (uher  dm  Einfltus^  &c.  p.  8),  at  another  time  on  the  inter- 
change of  r  and  I  ( VergMck,  Gramm.  p.  599) ;  but  we  have  both  d 
and  r  in  (irtf-,  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  can  both  be  turned  into 
an  Z  ?  *  The  Greek  termination  -X/ko?  or  -X«f  (^Xtf ,  ofiiiKt^)  runs 
through  most  of  the  sister-languages.  Thus  we  have  in  Gothic  tpa- 
leikSf  hvi'leikfy  Anglo-Saxon  thy-lic^  German  ahn-Uch,  80-lcher  (so-like, 
such),  and  in  English  like.  In  Latin  many  very  common  adjectives  are 
formed  with  this  termination:  e.g.  a-qua-lis  (from  ohquuSy  Sanscrit 
i-kas  'Hhat  which"),  reffo-lis,  viri-lis,  misn-lis^  humi-lisy  nmi-liit 
fame-lictUy  &c.  The  word  fe-lix  also  contains  this  termination ;  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  connected,  as  Bopp  suggests  (  Ver^rleich.  Gram* 
matiky  p.  606),  with  the  Sanscrit  bhdj,  not,  as  others  have  supposed, 
with /e-tus^fe'turaf/e-mincty  &c.  It  is  related  to  fau^ttuty  fav-or^  &c., 
and  the  Greek  <l>dFo^  (viro-^aiz-o'K).  It  might  be  written  <pav\t^  in 
Greek  characters t>  like  (pav^Xo^  "light,"  "blown  about  by  every 
breeze"  (FaF«0>  Fav-oniu8%  and  signifies  literally  "light-like,"  i.e. 
"brilliant,""  splendid  t" 


*  The  PrAcrit  corraptions  t&riso,  &c.  proTe  nothing, 
-f-  We  are  aware  that  the  surname  of  ClaiadmB  Felix  is  written  ^^Xi^  in  Josephns, 
XX.  6.  Act.  Apottol,  xxiy.  Suidaa  «.  v.  KXavdiov.    This  is  not,  howeyer,  an  etymolo- 
gical transcription,  bnt  only  an  attempt,  like  the  wic  Jyc  {hoc  age)  of  Flntarch,  to 
represent  the  sound  of  the  Latin  word. 

X  On  the  connexion  of  ''light"  and  **  air,"  see  Book  IV.  Ch.5. 
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153  QINCE  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflected  languages  to  be- 
O  come  more  and  more  abstract^  as  they  develope  them- 
selyes  syntactically  by  means  of  writing,  and,  by  striying  after 
generalization,  to  lose  the  immediately  perceivable  meaning  of 
their  indiyidual  words,  we  might  expect  that  this  tendency 
would  soonest  be  realized  in  the  nnmerals*.  The  use  of  numerals 
at  all  is  an  abstraction,  and  one  of  the  highest  kind;  it  is 
stripping  things  of  all  their  sensible  properties  and  considering 
them  as  merely  relations  of  number,  as  members  of  a  series,  as 
perfectly  general  relations  of  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  short- 
hand of  written  language  has  arrived  at  its  completion  in  nu- 


*  There  hare  been  many  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  the 
numerals.  The  most  valuable  are  those  by  Lepsius  (Uber  d.  Ursprung  u.  d. 
Verwandtscho^  der  ZcMworter  in  d$r  indogarmanisehenf  semttigehen,  u,  d. 
kopti9chen  Spraehet  Zwei  Sprachvergl.  Abh.  Berlin,  1836)  and  by  Pott  (die 
quinare  u.  vigesimdle  ZaMmethode  hei  Volken  cUler  WeUtheile^  nebit  au^/Uhrl, 
Bemerhmgen  ilber  die  Zahltuorter  Indogerm.  Stammes  u,  einem  Anh,  tlber 
Fingemameny  Halle  1847).  The  second  of  these  treatises  is  to  a  certain 
extent  controversially  opposed  to  the  former;  and  though  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr  Lepsius  for  many  interesting  details  In  the  present  chapter, 
we  think  his  leading  principles  (p.  92  sqq.)  untenable,  and  we  have  here 
followed  up  the  views  respecting  the  classification  of  the  pronominal  ele- 
ments, which  we  have  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  made 
the  Hebrew  numerals  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  in  a  tract  en- 
titled  MashU  le^Sopher,  London,  1848.  pp.  41  sqq. 
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merals  sooner  than  in  any  other  words;  for  while  all  other 
words  are  expressed  by  combinations  of  letters,  the  words 
expressing  abstract  number  have,  in  all  languages,  a  set  of 
distinct  symbols  or  cyphers  for  their  expression.  In  the 
language  of  Algebra  the  same  method  has  been  carried  so 
far,  that  we  can  now,  by  a  systematic  combination  of  single 
letters,  carry  on  the  most  complicated  analytical  reasonings  in 
all  sciences  based  upon  one  or  other  of  our  primary  intuitions 
of  space  and  time. 

154  It  was  hinted  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  first  three 
numerals  are  the  three  personal  pronouns :  this  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  proye  by  considering  them  in  detail. 

The  root  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  ma ;  it  signifies 
**  that  which  is  here."  The  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas 
of  here^  that  which  is  near  to  the  here,  and  there,  and  the 
numbers  "  one,"  "  two,"  "  three,"  needs  no  formal  exposition : 
the  vulgarism  "number  one"  as  a  synonym  for  the  first  person, 
and  the  proximus  mm  egomet  mihi  of  the  Latin  comedian, 
speak  in  the  plainest  terms  for  this  identity.  Our  business  is  to 
establish  the  etymological  fact. 

The  Greek  word  expressing  the  number  one  was  a  regularly 
inflected  adjective ;  in  the  ordinary  writers  we  find  cfs,  fila,  ev, 
but  in  Homer  the  feminine  is  written  ?a  {Hiad,  IV.  437.  XIII, 
354.  XXI.  56oi),  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  masculine 
and  neuter,  we  discern  no  traces  of  the  first  pronominal  root 
fia.  Doderlein  {Lat.  Synon.  IV.  p.  52)  supposes  that  «a  is 
connected  with  fiia  as  eo  is  with  m>eo,  and  okai  with  mola. 
The  following  investigation  will  show  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  la,  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  ia,  and  /uia. 

Man  is  naturally  led  to  adopt  one  of  two  methods  of  arith- 
metical reckoning:  the  decimal,  suggested  by  his  own  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  duodecimal,  derived  from  the  twelve  moons. 
The  latter  system  was  of  more  frequent  use  in  ancient  times 
than  it  is  now,  though  we  still  have  our  dozen  as  a  distinct 
term,  and  still  divide  the  day  into  two  portions  of  12  hours 
each,  and  carry  the  same  division  into  our  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  prevalence  of  this  system  is 
more  strongly  shown  by  the  12  gods,  most  of  them  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  months,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
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number  12  in  political  subdivisions.  We  find  that  most  ancient 
states  had  some  regulative  number  which  was  the  basis  of  their 
social  organization.  "  Twelve/'  says  Niebuhr,  "  was  the  funda- 
mental number  of  the  lonians,  which  appears  in  their  towns  in 
the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Attic  rpirrve^. 
Their  primary  number  was  four;  then  each  quarter  was  sub- 
divided into  three"  {Hist,  of  Rome,  II.  p.  20).  He  should 
rather  have  stated  that  the  primary  number  was  twelve,  a  num- 
ber suggested  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  that  this  number 
was  divided  into  three  tetrads.  The  influence  of  this  subdivision 
upon  the  formation  of  the  numerals  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 
But  if  twelve  was  the  regulative  number  of  the  lonians,  and  if 
this  number  was,  as  is  highly  probable,  suggested  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  moons  or  months,  should  we  not  expect  that  the 
words  for  an  "unit"  and  a  "month"  would  be  identical  ?  Now 
the  Ionian  word  for  a  month  or  moon  is  /uei$  (Homer,  Ilicui, 
XIX.  117.  Hymn.  Merc.  11.  Hes.  c.ic.f}.  559.  Herod.  II.  82), 
and  this  is  also  found  in  iEolic  (Pindar,  Nem.  V.  82.  comp. 
Suidas  and  Zonaras  under  the  word  jneh)*  The  feminine  /iia 
therefore  perfectly  corresponds  with  this  form.  We  shall  now 
show  that  the  common  particle  fiev  is  the  regular  neuter  of 

A  fuU  discussion  of  all  the  usages  of  /meu,  as  a  conjunction, 
belongs  rather  to  the  syntax  of  the  conjunctions  than  to  the 
present  subject*.  We  shall  now  insist  only  on  those  of  its  uses 
which  most  strikingly  show  that  it  means  "  the  first  thing,"  "  in 
the  first  place."  This  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  when  it  is 
considered,  that,  in  its  regular  use,  it  is  always  opposed  to  ^e, 
which  can  be  proved  to  mean  "  in  the  second  place."  It  is  also 
proved  by  this  circumstance,  that  mcv  never  stands  alone  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  something  that  is  to  follow.  Thus,  when 
Socrates  is  going  to  catechize  Meno's  slave,  he  asks  the  master, 
"EXXiyi;  M€9f  e(TTi  kqI  cXXiyw^et ;  "  he  is  a  Greek,  I  suppose,  and 
talks  Greek"  (Plato,  Meno,  p.  82  b).  Here  an  ei  Si  fui  is  ob- 
viously implied :  "  if  he  is  not,  he  will  not  serve  my  purpose  of 
questioning  him :"  so  also  in  the  answer  irdw  nev  ovv,  which  is 
BO  common  in  Plato's  dialogues,  there  is  a  manifest  suspension  of 
part  of  the  sentence :  "  you  are  right,  but  what  then  ?"  (t«  d* 


*  See  Greek  Grammar,  Art.  669-568. 
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iweira ;)  and  there  is  always  an  expectation  of  something  ulte- 
rior in  the  use  of  fievroi  in  answers :  e.  g.  Aristophanes,  JEqutteSf 
890 :  TOP  KovXov  olaff  exeivov  tov  at\(f>iou  top  a^ioy  yevo/uLc 
vov;  ^'do  you  remember  the  fall  in  the  price  of  laserpitium?" 
the  Demus  answers  dtSa  yAvroi — "  to  be  sure  I  do,  and  what  of 
it  ?"  In  such  phrases  as  ^  croi  t^iv  runei^  wavra^n  Spwvres 
iplXoi  (Soph.  Antig.  634),  the  other  part  of  the  opposition  (ei 
pjiievl  aWtp)  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  omitted.  There  are  also 
cases  where  /lev  standing  alone  recalls  the  idea  of  the  first  per- 
son, and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Italian  phrase  in  quanta  a 
me,  e.  g.  Plato,  Cfrito,  p.  43  d  :  ovroi  ^17  atpiiKrai,  dXkd  SoKe7 
/jL€v  fjLoi  fjj^eiv  TiifjL€pov»  lu  othor  passages  it  means  ''first  of 
all,"  "  above  all  others,"  as  in  Homer,  Iliad,  V.  89s :  "Hpiyy, 
Ti^v  /mev  eyw  <T7rovSfi  idfivrifx  iiriecaiv.  From  all  this  it 
appears  certain  that  /mei;  is  the  neuter  of  /uieisi  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  menrsia  that  Ot\%  {Oevr^i)  does  to  Qimro^  (Bockh, 
Staatshausli.  11.  p.  395). 

We  have  therefore  fieh,  fiia,  fiev,  as  complete  in  all  its  parts 
as  eh,  ia,  ey,  'and  containing  the  elementary  pronominal  form 
fi€.  We  find  the  same  root  and  with  the  same  signification  in 
fAovoi,  "only,"  "one-ly"  (Ionic  fxoSvos,  Doric  fjLwvoi),  which 
answers  also  to  the  Gothic  possessive  meins.  The  ia  men- 
tioned above  is  obviously  connected  with  the  second  prono- 
minal element:  compare  i,  hi-c,  &c. :  there  are  many  coinci- 
dences in  use  between  the  first  and  second  elements ;  see  above, 
§§  135,  150,  &C. 

The  first  Sanscrit  numeral  Skas  is,  as  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, related  to  aham,  the  nominative  of  the  first  pronoun ; 
it  is  represented  by  the  Greek  exa^,  eKarepo^,  eKatrros,  and  is 
probably  formed,  as  Bopp  supposes,  from  the  demonstrative 
stem  S,  and  the  relative  or  interrogative  kas,  with  the  meaning 
"  that  which :"  we  shall  speak  again  of  this  word  in  a  future 
chapter.  Bopp  has  attempted  to  find  a  further  remnant  of  the 
Sanscrit  numwal  in  the  word  coclea^  which  is  explained  as  '*  one- 
eyed"  (Phn.  N.  H.  XXXVII.  55  :  coclites  qui  altero  lumine  orbi 
nascuntur),  and  which  he  would  consider  as  a  compound  of  ea 
for  ika  and  ocuIxm*  In  a  similar  manner  he  would  explain  the 
Gothic  haihs,  and  the  Latin  cceeus,  which  he  writes  eaicua. 
Grimm  also  compares  ki/jcXcox/^  {Gesch.  d.  deutach,  Spr.  p.  255). 
It  appears  to  us  that  codes,  which  has  the  same  formative  ending 
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as  aries,  miles,  paries,  &c,,  is  derived  from  ececulus,  a  diminutiye 
of  ccecus;  and  ire  haye  no  objection  to  consider  KVK\-(a\lf  ^^* 
other  deriyatiye  of  the  same  kind:  cf.  wpvXeei  with  proelium,  &c. 
(Varron,  p.  215).  Luscus  seems  to  be  \o}qc%  with  the  common 
inyendon  of  the  elements  of  ^.  The  ordinary  Greek  eh^iv^ 
is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  demonstratiye  i-na  {aina\  with 
the  Cbthic  aina,  and  with  the  Latin  unas,  most  anciently 
written  oinos,  by  the  substitution  of  an  unaspirated  long  for  an 
aspirated  short  yowel  before  explained,  just  as  ikds  and  ixas 
are  connected.  The  same  word  also  occurred  in  Greek  (see  the 
Commentators  on  Hesychius,  sub  w.  olptj  and  oivil^etv),  and  we 
haye  it  with  an  8  instead  of  the  aspirate  in  the  Latin  words 
semrd*,  sim-plex,  semrper,  and  sin-gulus,  just  as  exa^  appears 
under  the  form  secus  in  the  same  language. 

155  It  is  dear  that  the  first  Greek  numeral  contains  the 
first  pronominal  element ;  it  is  no  less  so  that  the  word  express- 
ing tlie  number  two  is  identical  with  the  second  personal  pro- 
noun. In  the  last  chapter  it  was  suggested  that  the  three 
original  pronouns  would  probably  be  the  three  tenues  pa,  ka  » 
Fa,  ta;  that  the  first  might  be  represented  by  the  cognate 
sounds  ma  or  va,  and  the  second  by  that  double  sound  Fa, 
a  combination  of  the  guttural  and  labial,  which  so  often  appears 
in  certain  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  where  we 
haye  only  a  labial  or  a  guttural  in  the  others.  We  haye  seen 
that  in  some  cases  the  second  element  is  represented  only  by 
tF,  TV,  or  Ti.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  we  might  extend 
or  modify  the  signification  of  these  elements  by  combining  them 
with  one  another,  or  with  the  element  ra,  denotmg  motion  or 
beyond.  Thus,  the  compound  ka-ra  or  tva-ra  might  present 
the  third  position,  which  might  also  be  expressed  in  a  stronger 
manner  by  tOr^a.  Now  it  is  the  corruption  tv  which  constitutes 
the  usual  form  of  the  second  personal  pronoun ;  and  thb  form  of 
the  second  pronoun  exactly  coinddes  with  the  second  numeral. 
In  most  cases,  howeyer,  the  more  andent  d  has  not  been  super- 
seded in  the  numeral  by  the  tenuis  t,  which  takes  its  place  in 
the  personal  pronoun.    Thus,  we  haye  in  Sanscrit  dvau,  in  Zend 


*  Pott  {Zdhlmethode,  p.  166)  deriyes  o-wof  from  n^yvvfu;  cf.  «rt/itf. 
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dva,  in  Greek  Si/w,  hvo  (=5Fo),  in  Latin  duo  {dvo\  but  in 
Gothic  tvai.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  where  two  consonants 
make  one  sound,  we  frequently  find  one  of  them  standing  as  a 
representatiye  of  both.  Sometimes  the  dental  is  omitted,  as  in 
afjL-(f>a)  {avd  Sfw),  in  FeiKari,  vi-ginti  and  vin-^ati  instead  of 
cFei-KOTi,  dvi-ginti,  dvirirgati :  so  also  in  helium^  hini^  bis, 
bes*,  from  dvellum,  dvini,  dvis,  dves.  At  other  times,  on  the 
contrary,  the  labial  is  dropt,  as  in  Se,  Sew,  SU,  Siatroi,  £co-jefta, 
SififjroDp  (Sanscrit  dvimdtrt). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  origin  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun  is  the  idea  of  comparative  nearness.  An  examination 
of  the  second  numeral  will  show  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
it.  That  ^6  is  the  shortest  form  of  this  numeral,  is  proved  by 
its  constant  use  in  the  obvious  sense  of  '^  in  the  second  place," 
and  by  the  verb  ^cw  =  ^Few,  "  to  bind,"  (compare  twine^  two). 
Besides,  the  numeral  ^vo  was  also  written  ^ve  <=  h^e :  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  Attic  form  ^veiv,  and  we  clearly  read  it  in 
an  Arcadian  Inscription  (1511,  1.  7,  Bockh) :  /Anas  ^i/e  koi  rpia- 
Kovra-  Now  this  particle  ^6  is  often  used  in  composition  to 
express  comparative  nearness.  In  this  sense  it  appears  in  o-Se 
*^  the  man  near,"  &c.  It  is  also  used  to  express  motion  towards, 
or  a  tendency  to  become  near,  as  in  'OXiz/uttoV^c  '^  towards 
Olympus,"  oiKov'he  "homewards,"  ^AGnvoj^e^'AOriva^'^e  "to- 
wards Athensf ."  It  is  found  with  the  same  meaning  in  ievpo 
«  ^eP/oo,  a  word  which  requires  some  explanation.  We  have 
before  remarked  on  the  change  of  place  to  which  the  digamma 
is  liable :  there  is  nothing  singular,  therefore,  in  the  change 
from  Ipe-  to  ScF-.  That  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
root,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  Sevrepos  is  the  only  ordinal 
of  Svo),  and  that  ^Feo)  to  bind  (which  we  have  shown  to  be  im- 
mediately formed  from  this  root)  is  intimately  connected  with 
Seo/mai  »  Sevojmai.  The  word  Sefpo  signifies  "  in  this  direction," 
SevTepas  "  a  man  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  another  man,"  and 
Scvraros  "  a  man  who  is  nearest  to  us  of  a  series  of  men,"  t.  e. 


•  See  Salmas.  d.  Mod,  Umrarum,  p.  262. 
t  Since  the  above  was  first  published  wo  have  seen  somewhere — ^pro- 
bably in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — ^an  inge- 
nious attempt  by  the  late  Professor  Hunter  to  connect  dc  and  -de,  at  and 
ady  tufo,  to,  and  too. 
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''the  lasty''  and  thua  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  vtrraro^. 
The  Latin  secundua  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  sequena,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  future  chapter. 

156  There  is  another  word  of  the  highest  mterest  connected 
with  the  second  numeral,  which  these  combinations  will  enable  us 
to  explam:  we  mean  the  pronoun  o,  tj,  to  Setvoi  or,  as  we  would 
write  it  (after  the  analogy  of  o^c,  ijSe,  roSe), — o^cii/a,  ^ietvuf 
ToSeiva.  This  word  eagnifies,  that,  though  we  know  perfectly 
the  particular  person  or  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  we  either 
cannot  or  will  not  mention  the  name :  it  was,  therefore,  natural 
enough  that  a  word,  signifying  proximity,  should  be  added  to 
the  personal  pronoun,  to  refer  to  a  person  or  tlung  definitely 
conceived,  but  indefinitely  mentioned.  Now  we  haye  seen  that 
the  first  personal  pronoun,  when  used  to  express  the  first  nu- 
meral, was  lengthened  from  /me-  into  iiei^  « fxm*  We  should 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  second  pronominal  root  ^Fe  or  rFe 
would  be  analogously  lengthened  into  ^FeiV^^FeVs  when  used 
to  express  the  second  numeral.  This  termination  -vs  (-i^lol;) 
was,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  prepositions,  a  strong  expression 
of  locality,  and  this  sense  is  highly  appropriate  for  a  transfer 
of  the  weaker  relations  of  space  which  constitute  persons,  into 
those  stronger  ones  which  originated  the  numerals.  Let  us 
inquire  then,  if  there  oyer  was  such  a  word  as  Sek.  The  author 
of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum^  says  (p.  639i  I.  11>  Sylb.): 
0 1/^61$.  IcTiov  on  Tov  ovSek^  ore  laoouyafAei  t^  ovri^i  Svo 
fiepvi  \oyou  elcl^  to  t«  ou,  kqi  to  Sc/s.  ouSe  yap  carl  avvOe- 
TOV.  €1  yap  fi^  avvOnToVf  tifieWe  irpo  tita$  e^eiF  tov  tovov, 
vav  yap  ovo/ia  fiovoauXXafiov  (rvvTiQiy^evov  dvafiificS^ei  tov 
tovov — iroTs,  eiwais'  yQwvy  avroyQwv*  Op4^9  'S,afio0pa^'  X^P'^ 
TOV  TTTtij^i  woXi/iTTwf .— avroD  ^6  Tou  ov^U  TO  ovScTepovy  Sev, 
Xt>fph  T$9  ov  TrapaOeaeuf^  ejfOiuLfv  trapa  AkKait^  iv  r^  ei^ar^, 
Koihev  eK  itvoi  yivoiTo^  Zrivojiio^*  See  Mullach,  QucmU 
Democrit.  p.  362.  So  also  Chcsroboscus  {Bekkeri  Anecd. 
p.  1362) :  Sev,  oirep  laoSuvaim^i  t£  ti.  In  fact,  as  we  haye 
suggested  above  (§  149),  ^eiV^^c-i^^  is  really  the  older  form  of 
TiV "  ri-i^$.  The  word  fiek  has  the  flexion  fieivoi  (Bockh, 
C.  I.  I.  p.  741),  as  well  as  ikevo^  (Choerobosc.  in  Theodos.  I.  p. 
800,  ed.  Oaisford).  Similarly,  we  find  decyos,  as  well  as  jeyo?, 
from  ^619.     There  is  no  more  difficulty  therefore  in  the  adverb 
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Seiva  from  Sets,  than  in  im  from  eh*.  But,  besides  tlus  adyerb, 
we  find  traces  of  a  regular  declension :  thus  ire  have  gen.  Selvo^, 
dat.  Selvt,  accus.  ^eii^a,  in  the  singular,  and  nom.  Selve^f  gen. 
Seiucov,  accus.  Seivas,  in  the  plurd.  The  form  of  the  dative 
plural  may  be  inferred  from  the  forms  rois-Seah  rdt9-i€aai. 
These  forms  are  all  regular  inflexions  of  ^k,  just  as  fieivh 
which  is  found  in  an  inscription,  is  formed  from  /meiV.  We  maj, 
therefore^  reasonably  infer  that  there  was  originally  such  a  Greek 
word  as  ^€is »  Siv^  corresponding  to  fieis  »  tiivs>  and  that  when 
o  Setva  is  used  in  the  nominatiye  case,  the  second  part  must 
be  considered  as  an  adverb.  In  regard  to  the  genitiye  ^clrov 
as  compared  with  ^eyos^  quoted  by  Zenobius,  we  may  remark 
that  there  was  also  a  form  cha  for  eva.  See  Lex.  de  Spir. 
p.  240,  and  Buttmann's  MytlwloguSy  Vol.  II.  p.  142. 

From  these  two  words  /ueis  « /lei/p,  and  £ei9  »  ^m>  we  have 
fktlVy  ^i;V,  and  /uif/,  £17,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  a  future  chapter* 
We  have  also  firiv^  fjujvo^f  "  a  month,"  as  well  as  /icis,  fieivo^. 
It  may  be  thought  singular  that  while  fxey  preserved  the  final 
consonant,  it  is  dropt  in  the  correlative  Je.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  in  words  of  such  common  occurrence,  the  shortest 
forms  would  naturally  be  preferred,  unless  there  were  some 
reason  to  the  contrary,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  /u€i/,  which 
would  otherwise  be  confounded  with  the  pronoun  /a€,  whereas 
no  confusion  could  take  place  between  the  second  personal  pro<* 
noun  and  such  a  modified  form  as  £e.  Of  the  omis^on  of  v  in 
such  cases,  we  have  other  instances  in  kcv,  K€,  ivexey,  eveKCy 

An  objection  has  been  made  by  Buttmann  (AusjftihrL  SprL 
i  70.  Anm.  7,  note)  to  the  derivation  of  ovSeit  from  oi  and 
ceis,  namely,  that  the  forms  ovS^fxiut  ov^erepo^  and  ouSeirore^ 
manifestly  contain  ovSe.  Now  it  is  also  a  theory  of  Buttmann's 
that  ovOek,  ovdiv  are  the  masculine  and  neuter  of  this  same 
ovScfiia,  the  S  being  turned  into  a  0  by  the  contact  of  the 
aspiration,  just  as  is  the  case  on  60  *E/om^  (found  for  o&'  ^Epfitj^ 
in  an  old  inscription,  Bockh's  Carp.  Inscript.  I.  p.  S2),  and  as 
Thiersch   would  write  in  Pindar  ^irevraervipiff  o7r<w,  ^EXKaff 

*  Schomann  (Hoefer's  ZeUschr.  I.  2,  p.  249)  suggests  that  6  btiva  is  a 
coiqbinanation  of  6,  d«,  and  ipa:  and  Mehlhom  (Or.  Or.  §  110)  identifies 
btls  with  €is,  to  which  it  ultimately  reverts,  although  the  use  is  widely 
different.    See  Chcerobosc.  in  Theodos.  p.  199.  Gaisford. 
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€vp7iaet^  (Thiersch's  Pindar,  II.  p.  349).  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  suppose,  because  an  ovSi  /xla  implies  an  oihi  ets, 
which  indeed  occur  as  two  words  in  the  older  writers,  and  as 
one  word — oi/deis— in  the  more  recent  authors,  that  there  could 
not  be  such  a  compound  as  oi-Sel^.  The  onlj  question  is,  whether 
there  is  such  a  word  as  &<9*  If  so,  and  it  appears  clear  that 
there  was,  oi-^eU  is  just  as  allowable  as  ov-Se,  or  ov-Se-eh*. 

With  these  uses  of  the  particles  ^e,  ^eiV,  &c.  we  may  com« 
pare  the  collocation  Sii  T19  »  nescio  quia  (Heindorf  ad  Platen. 
Phced.  ^  ISO), 

157  The  root  of  the  third  numeral  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  is  ^  +  r  with  a  short  vowel  either  interposed  or 
subjoined,  according  to  the  etymological  rule  that  a  vowel  may 
be  sounded  either  before  or  after  a  liquid.  In  Sanscrit  we 
have  trayas^  tisrds,  trini,  in  Greek  Tfjehs  rpla,  in  Latin  tres, 
tria.  We  do  not  know  the  nominative  {threis  !)  of  this  numeral 
in  Gothic,  but  the  genitive,  dative  and  accusative  are  thriji, 
thrimy  thrins.     In  Latin  we  have  also  ter,  ter-nio,  and  ter-tiiLs. 

If  the  second  numeral  has  arisen  from  the  idea  of  nearness, 
the  third  must  be  the  expression  for  that  which  is  farther.  The 
third  personal  pronoun  ta  does  indeed  express  the  there^  but  for 
the  third  numeral  a  stronger  form  was  required,  and  therefore 
the  particle  ra  was  added  to  the  pronominal  root.  This  particle, 
which  we  shall  examine  hereafter  more  minutely,  expresses  the 
idea  of  motion  from  or  beyond,  the  point  from  which  the  motion 
is  supposed  to  begin  being  indicated  by  the  pronominal  element 
to  which  the  ra  is  subjoined:  thus,  when  added  to  the  third 
pronoun,  it  changes  the  idea  of  there  into  the  idea  of  that  which 
is  beyond  or  farther  than  the  object  denoted  by  the  simple  de* 
monstrative.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  as  we  have  suggested 
above,  that  tOrra  may  be  a  corruption  of  an  original  tva-ra,  in 
which  case  the  second  numeral  would  be  the  parent  of  the  thirds 


^  The  existence  of  dck  is  still  questioned  by  Pott  (Zothlmethode^  pp. 
162, 3),  on  grounds  which  seem  insufficient  in  themselves.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  passages  which  prove  that  this  word  was  actually  used,  it  appears 
to  us  that  a  sound  theory  respecting  the  particle  dc  would  almost  lead  us 
to  assume  this  inflected  form.  It  is  surely  a  most  unscientific  proceeding 
to  suppose,  as  Pott  does,  that  dc  is  a  mutilation  of  ode. 

S2 
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To  this  point  we  must  return,  when  speaking  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  numerals.  The  word  t{f)-ra  is  accordingly  used  in  Sanscrit 
as  an  affix  to  pronominal  roots,  when  distance,  whether  definite 
or  indefinite,  is  implied :  thus  we  have  amur-tra,  "  on  the  other 
side,^^  kurtra^  "where?''  It  also  denotes  direction  or  tendency, 
and  in  this  sense  it  appears  in  the  Greek  adjectires  opea-reposj 
ayp6'T€po^,  StjjULO'Tepoij  &c.  In  Latin  this  root  appears  in  the 
preposition  tra-ns,  signifying  "  beyond,"  and  it  is  also  affixed  to 
pronominal  stems  as  in  Sanscrit ;  thus  we  hare  ulrtra^  "  on  that 
side,'*  d-tra,  "on  this  side.'"  It  appears  too  in  the  word  ter* 
minus,  "  a  limit,''  which  has  the  form  of  a  passive  participle,  and 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  verbal  root  tr  which  is  formed 
from  this  pronominal  word,  cf.  rpdfo,  in-trare,  &c.  The  most 
important,  however,  of  the  uses  of  this  word  is  as  a  suffix,  in« 
dicating  the  comparative  degree  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Thus  we  have  ka-taraSj  iro-repo^^  Vrter.  In  this  use  the  idea 
of  "  beyond"  is  also  involved.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  the 
Chinese  language,  which  has  no  inflexions,  hou  yaong  kwo  gno 
("he  is  more  vehement  than  I"),  may  be  translated  literally 
"he  is  vehement  beyond  me"  {Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  L.  p.  187). 
The  Hebrew  method  of  expressing  the  comparative  degree  is 
not  altogether  dissimilar,  e.g.  \h2D  112D,  melior  Balaqo,  is 
literally  "good  above  or  beyond  Balaq."  The  suffix  ta-raj 
as  is  well  known,  is  used  when  only  two  things  are  to  be  com- 
pared, and  this  was  its  original  force  when  employed  as  the 
third  numeral:  for  the  first  numeral  signifies,  like  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun,  "  that  which  is  here,"  the  second  "  that  which  is 
near,"  the  third  "that  which  is  farther."  Now  far  and  near 
are  relative  terms ;  and  though,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a 
person  who  is  neither  /  nor  you,  an  indefinite  there  would  suffice, 
the  number  "  three"  must  be  considered  more  distinctly  in  its 
relation  of  contrast  to  the  number  two.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
idea  of  tli^re  was  extended  to  that  of  relatively  greater  distance, 
when  applied  in  direct  and  particular  contradiction  to  the  idea  of 
nearness  contained  in  the  number  two.  This  comparative  ending 
sometimes  appears  under  a  form  still  more  like  the  common  third 
numeral,  as  in  aKKo-rpto^^  for  which,  however,  the  ^olians  also 
wrote  ctWo-TejOo?  or  aWo-Teppo^j  as  they  also  wrote  Koirepa  for 
Koirpia  and  Hepa/uLoi  or  Heppa/uLOi  for  Uplafxo^  {JStymolog. 
Magn.  p.  529,  1.  2? ;  Gregor.  Corinth.  GS9  and  907). 
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158  That  the  Indo-Germanic  word  for  the  number  four 
IS  composed  of  those  for  one  and  three  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
following  combinations.  The  oldest  Greek  form  was  iri-rope^ ; 
the  first  syllable  bears  the  same  relation  to  /ue-  that  ire-ha 
does  to  fie-rd,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word  is  only  another 
form  of  r/06i(  (t|o| /)€$)•  The  Sanscrit  form  for  this  numeral  is, 
masc.  ehatvdras,  fern.  chat<zsras,  neut.  chatvdri,  where  the  fe- 
minine appears  to  be  anomalous ;  now  the  same  anomaly  is  found 
in  the  feminine  tisraa  of  the  third  numeral ;  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  fourth  numeral  comprise  the 
third.  The  same  appears  also  from  a  comparison  of  the  Latin 
ter  with  quc^tery  ter-nus  with  guo'ter'nue,  and  truduum  with 
quortri'duum.  With  regard  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  Latin 
numeral,  it  is  a  mutilation  of  the  Sanscrit  numeral  ikas^  '' one" 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  synonymous  with  oe^v-us  and  eecus: 
this  u  will  show  why  -qva  stands  for  -ka  in  the  Latin  word  for 
"  four.*'  We  have  before  pointed  out  how  ki  became  softened  into 
chi  (§  147) ;  such  a  softening  would  most  naturally  take  place  in 
an  abbreviated  form  like  chatvdras.  By  the  side  of  the  strong 
form  chatvdras  we  have  a  weaker  form  chaturas.  In  Gothic 
we  have  fidv6r  and  fidur-dogs,  just  as  we  have  qvatvor  and 
qwiiemua  in  Latin.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  generally 
have  t/  or  tt  in  the  second  part  of  the  word  signifying  "  four,'' 
although  the  labial  does  not  appear  in  the  common  word  for 
"  three."  We  have  suggested  before  that  the  relation  of  "  three" 
might  be  expressed  by  adding  the  particle  ra  to  the  second  as 
well  as  to  the  third  element:  and  tva-ra,  or  kOfra^  "motion 
from  that  which  is  near  to  the  here,'*  might  signify  the  third 
position  as  well  as  ta-ra  "beyond  the  there'*  Indeed,  these 
two  forms  would  be  more  intelligible  even  than  ta-ra,  for  they 
bear  outwardly  the  form  of  a  comparative  of  the  numeral  "  two," 
and  this  is  the  proper  idea  of  "  three." 

159  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  four  numerals  in 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  and  the  first  three  in  Latin,  are  declined, 
while  all  the  others  remain  without  inflexion.  There  must  bo 
some  reason  for  this.  Now  we  know  that  the  oldest  Greek  year 
was  divided  into  three  seasons  of  four  months  each :  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  fundamental  number  in  the  state-division  into  the 
factors  3x4,  of  which  the  four  was  the  basis,  needs  not  to  be 
insisted  on.     The  first  four  numerals,  therefore,  would  be  more 
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frequently  used  as  adjectives  than  any  of  the  others^  and  for  this 
reason  would  have  inflexions,  which  the  others,  whose  use  would 
be  more  adverbial,  might  want  without  so  much  inconvenience* 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  corresponding  fact  with  regard  to 
the  Eoman  numerals.  The  fundamental  number  of  the  Romans 
was  three ;  they  had  three  tribes,  just  as  the  lonians  had  four. 
Besides,  the  old  Etruscan  year,  which  was  the  basis  of  their  civil 
and  religious  arrangements,  consisted  of  ten  months,  not  of  twelve, 
and  therefore  the  division  into  tetrads  would  not  hold  with  them. 
That  this  division  into  tetrads  was  observed  not  only  in  the  old 
Greek  and  ^Egyptian  year  of  twelve  months,  but  also  in  the  Qresk 
and  Sanscrit  system  of  numbers,  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 
The  numbers  two  and  eight  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek  have  the 
ordinary  dual-endmg  which  is  found  in  the  dual  number  of  nouns 
in  those  languages;  they  are  written  dv-au,  Su-w, — asht-^m, 
oKT'(M).  The  meaning  of  this  termination  is  dear  in  the  former 
case :  can  we  then  deny  its  force  in  the  latter  ?  But  if  the 
number  eight  is  really  in  the  dual  number,  it  can  only  be  so  as 
denoting  "twice  four ;"  therefore  the  root  of  the  number  eight  in 
these  languages  must  be  the  number  four.  This  root  in  Sanscrit 
is  ash-U,  We  have  seen  that  the  first  part  of  the  Sanscrit 
numeral,  four,  is  a  mutilation  of  ^-ka  aspirated  into  ^cha.  Here 
the  whole  word  is  shortened  and  assibilated  into  a-shr.  The 
second  part  wants  the  letter  r,  which  gives  the  third  numeral  its 
particular  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun. That  it  is  wanting  here  is  no  argument  against  the  iden- 
tity of  the  latter  part  of  the  root  of  the  number  eight  with  the 
number  three.  In  words  of  common  use,  when  they  exceed  a 
certain  length,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  compounds,  the 
process  of  shortening  and  softening  always  takes  place,  some- 
times to  an  extent  which  renders  it  difficult  to  discern  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  were  originally  made  up.  Who  would  sup- 
pose, on  the  first  inspection,  that  concio  was  con-verintio  ?  An 
additional  reason  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  sub-division  of  the  duo- 
decimal basis  into  tetrads  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  Greek, 
in  which  this  division  seems  to  have  been  most  called  for,  the 
numbers  eleven  and  twelve  are  single  words  ev^Ka  and  hd^Ko^ 
whereas  the  succeeding  numbers  up  to  twenty  are  made  up  of 
separate  words,  connected  by  Kal :  thus,  Tpl^  koI  hixa,  riacrape^ 
Kal  Sexa,  &c.  The  same  appears  still  more  clearly  from 
the  Teutonic  ain-lif,  "  e-leven,"  tm4if,  '*  twe-lve,"  which  mean 
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respectiyelj  "one^'  and  "two  left"  or  "over"  (Bopp,  VergL 
Gramnu  450;  Pott^  Zdhlmethode,  ITS  sqq.). 

160     There  are  only  two  other  numerals  which  appear  to 
contain  the  roots  of  the  primitiye  pronominal  numbers ;  namely, 
six  and  seyen,  which  commence  with  the  same  letters  respectiyely 
in  Greek  and  Latin.    In  these  words,  howeyer,  the  process  of 
abbreviation  and  softening  has  been  carried  so  ikr  that  we  can 
only  offer  a  probable  explanation  of  them.     On  comparing  e-^, 
e-TTTa,  with  se-x,  se^tem,  and  the  Sanscrit  shaishy  saptam,  it 
appears  exceedingly  probable  at  first  sight  that  the  initials  in 
each  had  a  common  origin.    Setting  aside,  then,  this  first  syllable, 
we  have  in  all  three  languages  the  letters  -pt^  as  the  element 
.  of  the  second  part  of  the  numeral  seven,  and  these  letters  point 
at  once  to  the  elements  of  the  old  'jreTopei  "  four."     The  first 
party  therefore,  must  be  some  mutilated  form  of  the  number 
three,  so  that  e*?rr*a,  &c.  will  be  3  +  4  *«  7.     This  also  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  corresponding  syllable  in  the  number 
six.     Bopp  remarks  {Vergleichende  Grammatik,  p.  443)  that 
as  the  Zend  word  for  six  is  written  kavas^  and  as  sh  is  neither 
an  original  letter  nor  the  beginning  of  any  other  word  in  San« 
sent,  we  may  infer  that  the  Sanscrit  word  should  be  written 
kshash.     A  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  the  more  ancient  form  would  be  ksha-ksh,  for  there 
is  an  evident  reduplication.     And  similarly  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  Irould  be  written  eJ»»o-€^=!(ico')e-ic(r-,  and  8ex^{k)8e-k8, 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to,  and  equally  indicative  of  a 
reduplication  with,  the  Sanscrit    If,  therefore,  there  is  a  redupli- 
cation it  must  be  that  the  word  is  composed  of  two  co-ordinate 
parts,  and  as  the  word  is  a  numeral,  this  must  express  that  it 
is  a  number  added  to  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  the  number  six, 
this  number  must  be   "  three."     Accordingly,   ehash  «  c-irj  = 
se-^a  >»  3 ^3^6.    But  although  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  numeral  is  composed  of  two  words,  each  signifying  three, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  how  the  element  ksh  could  bear 
this  meaning.    Indeed  it  would  be  instructive  to  inquire,  in  gene- 
ral, by  what  consonants  this  compound*  is  represented  in  other 


*  In  the  Behifltnn  inscription  the  group  kh»$h  is  represented  by  two 
distinct  characters ;  see  Rawlinscn,  As.  Soe,  X.,  86,  157»  who  obseryes 
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languages  of  this  family.  We  shall  find  on  examination  that 
hah  is  represented  in  Greek  or  Latin  (l)  by  a?,  (2)  by  *,  (3)  by 
cr.    We  will  take  these  three  cases  in  order. 

(l)  The  Sanscrit  kshatra  means  ''a  man  of  the  second  or 
military  and  regal  caste,^^  and  the  Zend  k»athra,  old  Pers.  khshi^ 
yathiya,  signifies  ''a  king.^'  Now  we  know  from  Herodotus 
(VI.  98)  that  the  Greek  word  which  translates  Se/o^iyy,  is  aptj'iost 
that  which  translates  'Apra-^epj^rf^  is  fxeyas  aprfiot*  Rosen  sup- 
poses {Journal  of  Educat.  IX.  SS6)  that  arta  is  the  perf.  pass, 
participle  of  t*^,  which,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  San- 
scrit salMt,  krinSti,  mrUyu^  with  the  Zend  hobkeret,  kerenoit, 
merethyuy  would  be  written  in  Zend  ereta  (comp.  Bahr  ad  L 
Herod.) ;  arta  therefore  means  "  honoured/'  and  ArtOrxerxes 
"the  honoured  warrior  or  king"  (like  maha-rajcA  in  Sanscrit)  is 
therefore  rather  the  epithet  than  the  name  of  a  kmg,  as  indeed 
appears  from  Ctesias,  Pers.  49y  53,  57 :  ftaaiXevet  Se  *ApaaKtj9 
o  juLerovojULacrQek  'ApTa^ep^tjs,  and  Curtius,  YI.  6:  Beams  vests 
regia  sumpta,  Artaxerxem  appeUari  se  jusserat  (quoted  by 
Pott,  Etym.  Fcrsch.  L  p.  lxv.).  Accordingly,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  Aepl^ri^  is  merely  the  Greek  corruption  of 
kshatra.  The  ksh  is  preseryed  here  in  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  word,  but  pj^  are  substituted  for  the  tr.  Wilson  derires 
kshat-tra  from  kshad,  Sautra  root  "to  diride,  to  eat/'  unadi 
affix  tra.  The  first  syllable  has  undergone  many  changes.  It  is 
transformed  into  the  Persian  shdh^  just  as  kshaksh  becomes  shash. 
Whether  kei  is  connected  with  ksha^  and  kissra  with  ksathra 
(Pott,  Etymol,  Forsch.  I.  lxvi.)  is  doubtful.  (£)  Malcolm  (Hist. 
of  Persia,  I.  p.  271)  translates  Satrap  "  umbrella-carrier."  We 
think  this  far-fetched,  and  consider  SaTjoa-iri/^  to  be  the  nearest 
approximation  a  Greek  could  make  to  what  would  be  in  Persian 
kshitrorb&n  (larpa'irfjvo^.  Plut  LuculL  XXXI.  4),  or  the 
Sanscrit  kshitra-pd  (we  hare  e^atdpaireieiv  in  an  inscription)^ 
"ruler  of  the  country,"  for,  accordmg  to  Xenophon  {Cyrop. 
yill.  6),  the  Satraps  were  persons  otrii/es  apl^ovtri  rcSi;  ivoucoiv'^ 
Tfiov  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  I.  lxviit.).  Here  ksh  is  represented 
by  s  only;  comp.  sex  with  kshaksh.  In  'O-^ad/of/^y  (Diod. 
XVIL  34.  Plut.  Artcuc.  c.  i.)  the  Persian  ksathra  is  exactly  pre* 


ihat  the  aspiration  in  each  character  is  developed  by  the  mutual  mfluence 
of  the  guttural  and  sibilant. 
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Beryed.  Thp  o  is  to  be  explained  like  the  first  syllable  of 
OtaneSy  which,  according  to  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  I.  p.  xxxv.),  is 
equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  mxrtanUy  "  having  a  beautiful  body/' 
(«u  a  ev ;  tan^** body"  in  modem  Persian)  the  8  being  omitted^ 
as  m''\vl<n  from  Sindhu.  In  the  root  kship  ''to  throw/'  the 
initial  guttural  is  left  out  in  the  Latin  equivalent  tftjp-  {in-sip^ 
ere  «  injicere,  dis-^p-are  »  dufficere)^  but  in  the  Greek  piw-reiv, 
anciently  frpiTr-Teiu,  as  appears  from  ipeiw^eiv  (Pott,  Etym^ 
Farsch.  I.  257*  II.  l67),  we  have  p  substituted  for  sh.  (S)  The 
following  instances,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  ksh  is  represented  by 
er  in  Greek  or  Latin,  have  been  pointed  out  by  Bosen  (Journal 
of  Education,  VIIL  p.  345,  cf.  Riff-Fedas  Spec.  Annot.  p«  xi.): 
kehapA  **  night,^  Zend  keajna,  keti/he,  keapanem,  Persian  shab, 
correspond  to  the  Latin  crepueculum ;  kahura  "  the  hoof  of  an 
animal/'  to  the  Latin  crus  {crur-ia);  and  kshipra  ''swift," 
"quick,"  to  the  Greek  Kpatiruo^.  From  (1)  we  see  how  the  last 
letter  of  e^,  sex,  is  related  to  the  last  letter  of  kshaksh :  from 
(2)  how  the  s  of  eex  corresponds  to  the  initial  ksh;  and  from 
(S)  that  either  the  initial  or  final  ksh  may  be  a  representative 
of  Kp,  er.  Now  we  have  before  suggested  that  one  form  of  the 
number  "  three"  might  be  produced  by  adding  to  the  second 
pronominal  element  the  particle  ra.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
ksh,  in  the  number  "six,"  stands  for  the  combination  ka-^a 
denoting  "three,^  and  that  e^  and  iwra  have  suffered  the  same 
initial  mutilation. 

161  It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  very  probable  that 
seven  of  the  first  ten  numerals  may  be  traced  to  the  three  pri- 
mitive pronominal  elements.  The  numerals  five,  nine,  and  ten, 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Although  the  duodeci* 
mal  system  of  notation  was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  man  by 
prominent  and  ever-recurring  objects,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  still  another  mode  of  counting  no  less  obvious 
and  necessary.  We  mean  the  decimal  notation  suggested  by 
the  number  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  That  this  system  of  nota- 
tion should  be  mixed  up  with  the  duodecimal,  in  suggesting 
the  names  of  the  numerals,  is  natural  enough ;  and  we  see  such 
a  mixture  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  two  years,  one  of 
twelve  months  and  the  other  of  ten.  One  would  fancy,  indeed, 
without  any  particular  investigation  into  the  subject,  that  the 
number  five  would  have  some  connexion  with  the  word  ngnl« 
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fying  "  a  hand/'  and  the  number  ten  with  a  word  denoting  the 
right  hand,  for  in  counting  with  our  fingers  we  begin  with  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  so  on  till  we  get  to  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  espedallj,  it 
is  impossible  to  orerlook  the  resemblance  of  Sex^a^  dec-em  to 
^K-crioif  deo-s-ter  ;  and  with  r^ard  to  ireinre,  quinque^  we  hare 
already  seen  (above,  ^146)  that  the  ir  of  the  former  is  duly  repre* 
sented  by  the  labial  included  in  qv,  and  its  Oreek  representatire  F. 
The  same  interchange  might  be  presumed  in  the  second  syllables 
re  and  qtie,  for  the  identity  of  which  we  hare  abundant  exam- 
ples, and  this  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  dialectical  form 
ircfiire.  A  more  accurate  examination,  however,  ought  to  con* 
vince  us  that  the  nq  in  the  Latm  numeral  is  merely  the  represen- 
tative of  an  euphonic  nasal  which  took  the  place  of  the  original  % 
for  the  ordinal  is  quin-tus  not  quinetus,  and  the  derived  proper 
names  (according  to  the  true  orthography;  see  Facdol.  s.  v.  Quin- 
tiits)  are  Quintius  (Samn.  Pontius),  Quintilitu,  Quintiliantis, 
&c.  The  change  of  vr  into  fiw  in  iri/uLwef  ireunra^f  9r6/u7ra^ai» 
9r6/u7-ro99  &c.  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  euphonical  and 
arbitrary ;  and  the  original  form  of  the  fifth  numeral  in  Oreek 
and  Latin  must  have  been  'trivre  «  Fci/re  and  qidnte ;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  Zi-xa :  for  we  have  shown  above 
that  Ka  may  represent  either  xev  or  Kevr  (^  114),  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  li  a  JFc.  If,  therefore,  k  in  hUa  stands  for  an 
original  Koirira  (Varran.  p.  201),  the  compound  must  denote 
"  twice-five;"  and  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  that  jca^Fcrr  is  the 
I'oot  which  expresses  "  a  hand,*'  it  will  appear  that  SFe-Pevr 
originally  meant  *'two  hands,^'  i.e*  the  ten  fingers  held  out 
together.  With  regard  to  the  ninth  numeral,  in  Greek  at  all 
events,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  first  impression  that  ipvea,  which 
must  have  been  originally  ivve-fa,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Greek 
mode  of  speaking  of  the  end  of  a  month,  and  that  evve-fa  ^ev^ 
vi'Fevr  means  the  last  of  the  hand  before  the  two  hands  were 
held  up  together.  At  any  rate  Plato  seems  to  have  recognised 
the  possibility  of  iyo^  re  koi  vio%  being  represented  by  ev-veo- ; 
for  it  is  idle  to  correct  his  intentionally  ludicrous  compound 
aeXa^ev-vea-deia  in  the  Cratylus,  409  B.  And  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  the  orthography  ivpo^,  which  some  critics 
reject,  has  arisen  from  the  constant  combination  of  ipos  and 
veos  to  signify  the  last  day  of  the  month.  This  must  at  all 
events  be  the  meaning  in  the  line  of  Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.  408; 
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fiiiS  apafia\\€<T0ai  es  r  avptov  is  t  ivvfi(j>i,  where  it  denotes 
the  laBt  of  an  assumed  period,  t.  e.  three  days.  This  ezplana* 
tion  of  the  ninth  numeral  must  of  course  be  limited  to  the  Greek 
language.  But  the  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Teutonic  novem,  navan, 
niun,  admit  of  an  explanation  which  involyes  the  same  idea, 
though  it  implies  a  slightly  different  origin.  For  we  agree  with 
Bopp  and  Benary  in  referring  those  names  to  the  adjectives 
novus,  nava,  niujisy  t.  e.  "  new/*  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
use  is  simply  this — ^that  ^'nine"  can  only  be  contemplated  with 
reference  to  preceding  numbers,  and  as  something  later,  subse- 
quent, and  new.  In  the  Lithuanian  and  Sclavonian  languages 
no  doubt  this  numeral  has  immediate  reference  to  the  succeeding 
**ten;"  thus  de-wyni  means  "therefrom  one**  (like  the  Latiii 
cUhdrans  »  de-quadrana) ;  and  Pott  proposes  {Zahlmethade,  p, 
142)  to  consider  the  Sanscrit  navan  9b  a  compound  of  na  "  not,^' 
and  van  ^  ^na  "  diminished,"  which  seems  self-contradictory^ 
On  these  and  kindred  subjects  Lepsius  has  collected  a  great  deal 
of  yaluable  information  combined  with  much  ingenuity  and  acute^ 
ness:  and  though  we  disagree  with  him  on  many  points  we 
think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for. 
themselres,  and  therefore  subjoin  an  extract  firom  the  essay  to 
whidi  we  hare  referred  above  ♦• 

162  '*  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,"  says  our  authorf,  •Uhat  this 
same  stem  recurs  in  the  number  10  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages; 
it  is  preserved  most  entire  in  the  Latin  d&'Cem.  The  final  m,  which  has 
fallen  off  in  the  nominative  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  dc^a^  shows  itself 
still  in  the  declension,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  in  the  original 
fonn  of  the  Greek  Iwa,  In  the  Gothic  taihun,  the  k  is  changed  into  K 
according  to  the  usual  law :  in  this  it  differs  from  the  form  admitted 
T^  fi^fi  without,  however,  justifying  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  two  forms.  Moreover,  we  find  the  Gothic  form  Aten,  with  an 
addition  of  d  (see  Grimm,  II.  pp.  231,  2SS),  in  the  compounds  m^un- 
t^htmd^  70;  ahtat^tehund,  80;  niun-'tihundy  90;  in  which  we  find 
t^hund  as  an  equivalent  to  taihun.  Indeed  both  forms  are  combined 
in  taihun-t^Aund  ^  10  x  10  »  100,  and  it  is  not  till  the  combinations 
which  follow,  twt-hunda,  200;  thrija^hunda,  SOO;  &o.,  that  the  simple 
form  hunda  appears,  in  which  of  course  we  must  recognise  the  same 


*  DrUichard  Lepsius  Zum  SprachvergUichende  AhTiandlungen, 
Berlin,  1836. 
t  p.  116. 
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stem  as  in  tai-hun  and  tihund.  It  is  oertaio,  from  a  mere  comparison^ 
that  hunda  is  again  found  in  eetUumy  tf^hunda^  in  dti-eenti^  Src.  The 
radical  m  or  n  is  thrown  out,  as  is  frequently  the  case  before  t,  in  the 
Sanscrit  fota,  for  which  ikor^ata  is  also  used  (compare  i-KaTov).  As 
hunda  reappears  in  the  tens,  so  also  we  have  centum  in  (d)vi-gint%, 
tri-gintay  &c. ;  and  although  the  n  has  fallen  out  in  the  Greek  eVa- 
ToV,  it  is  preserved  in  Tpia^Kovra,  reaaapd-Kovra ;  it  has  fallen  out 
only  in  (SF)eiKaTi ;  the  ordinary  Attic  form  eiKOiri  has  gone  still  far* 
ther,  and  has  softened  t  into  t ;  so  also  in  3ia-K J<r-ioi^  TpiaKoa-tot  (comp. 
the  BoBot.  ha-Kar-iot,  &C.),  and  in  the  Latin  ordinals  9i-c6»-tmu#, 
tri-ces-imta.  In  these>  therefore^  the  same  stem  appears  as  koc  and 
€€9,  In  Sanscrit  the  n  is  quite  dropt  in  the  tens  also :  vin^fcUt,  20 ; 
the  three  following  have  lost  the  %  abo :  trin-faty  SO ;  chatvdrin-fat^ 
40 ;  panchd-foty  50 ;  in  the  following  foti  loses  its  first  syllable,  and 
tiy  originally  nothing  but  an  affix,  alone  remains :  thash-^ti,  60 ;  sapta- 
ti,  70;  a^Uti,  80;  nava-H,  90.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  Zend, 
except  that  SO,  40,  50  are  formed  with  -fo^t,  instead  of  ^fot ;  those 
which  follow  however  also  take  -ti.  With  regard  to  the  Gothic  we 
have  only  the  additional  remark  to  make,  that  we  find  in  the  first 
four  tens  tvap-ttgus^  thr%ja-tigu»^  fidvor-tigtu^  Jimf-tigusy  a  third  form 
gu9  of  the  same  stem :  this  comes  very  near  the  Greek  iroc,  and  has 
besides  retained  the  softened  guttural  instead  of  the  h.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  Gothic  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  one  and  the  same  stem, 
which  is  written^m  in  5 :  hun  in  10  and  the  higher  tens,  and  gu(n)  in 
the  lower  tens :  and  it  is  the  business  of  definitive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extensive  comparisons,  like  those  which  are  possible  in  the  numerals,  to 
establish  such  &cts  as  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  objections,  when 
the  investigation  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  language. 

^*  How  then  are  we  to  interpret  this  widely-diffused  stem,  which 
we  see  recurring  in  the  five,  the  tens,  and  hundreds  of  all  Indo-Germanic 
languages?  We  observe  that  this  stem  contains  precisely  the  most 
essential  numbers  of  the  decimal  system.  In  general,  how  have  man- 
kind arrived  at  the  decimal  system,  which  is  so  inconvenient  for  all 
minute  reckoning,  and  especially  for  division  ?  and  yet  the  earlier  the 
period,  the  less  was  the  occasion  for  large  numbers,  in  which  the  fun- 
damental system  becomes  less  important.  Finally,  why  did  they  not 
go  back  to  the  number  5,  the  lowest  basis  of  the  decimal  system  ?  We 
find  both  systems  together  among  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  well 
as  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  all  ages.  Whence  came  this 
decimal  system  which  has  every  where  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  far  more  natural  duodecimal  system?  From  what  else  but  from 
the  lO  Jingert  of  the  two  hands,  on  which  every  child  at  the  present 
day  begins  to  count. 
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^^In  this  simple  consideration  we  must  be  struck  with  the  snr^ 
prising  resemblance  between  hunda  and  handus,  the  hand^  in  Gothic : 
in  fiict  a  narrow  scmtiny  of  both  stems,  which  we  will  now  attempt, 
will  easily  convince  us  that  this  simikrity  is  not  merely  external 
and  accidental,  but  that  the  two  words  are  etymologically  one  and 
the  same. 

^^Handut  is  immediately  connected  with  hinthan,  capere*,  which 
we  also  find  in  the  isolated,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  Germanized  form 
pre-hendo.  Grimm  {Gr,  II.  p.  35)  is  quite  right  in  also  referring  to 
this  stem  hund-s^  canis^  the  catcher,  qui  capit  f&ras.  In  this  too  we 
see  that  in  the  whole  stem  d  is  really  nothing  but  an  affix,  of  which 
Grimm  (II.  p.  231  foil.)  has  very  fully  treated :  for  hund-^,  with  the 
usual  changes,  but  without  d^  is  found  in  the  Greek  Ktm-o^,  Latin  ean-%$, 
Sanscrit  f  van  (gen.  abl.  f  undv,  dat.  f  un-^,  instrum.  gun-d,  locat.  p»nt, 
nom.  f0^,  accus.  podn^m).  We  find  the  same  stem  in  the  Homeric 
form  7ev-To  V  ludaOXtiv^  which  points  to  an  ancient  form  yiv^eiv^ 
instead  of  cAcorf .  As  hund-^,  eanis^  refers  to  the  stem  A«n,  Greek  kw, 
Latin  can^  similarly  we  may  trace  also  hunda,  centum^  to  the  stem  A»n, 
Latin  een^  Greek  ko¥.  Consequently,  both  stems  are  identical  even  in 
this  form.  An  »  in  a  stem  as  in  hund^  kwo^,  often  points  to  an  original 
9,  which  in  this  case  brings  us  nearer  to  the  stem  kvan.  In  fact  we 
still  find  both  consonants  in  the  Sanscrit  pmm,  dog,  Zend  qxmt;  we 
must  therefore  in  the  case  of  canU  also  suppose  an  older  form  qvanii. 
Just  so  the  stem  of  the  number  5  was  originally  kvamj  only  in  this 
word  the  m  is  stiU  preserved,  as  might  be  established  by  certain  forms 
(frifiire,  fimf)^  though  in  most  words  expressing  this  numeral  the  nk 


[*  HenU,  which  so  often  occnn  in  Chancer,  Ib  the  wme  word.] 
f  ''Bnttmann  is  nnqnettionably  right  in  comparing  yiv-^o  immediate! j  with  liXrrog 
Jiut  as  the  iEolic  form  xiirro  for  kcXcto  is  adduced  from  Alcman.  It  is  this  transition 
from  fi  to  /  which  preyents  ns  from  recognising  the  stem  hinthan  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. We  find  the  same  stem  with  r  for  /  in  the  Sanscrit  An*  {ecqpere)^  to  which  belong  . 
hatta  (manus)  (see  Bnmonf,  Tafna,  Tom.  I.  p.  lxxxi.  and  note  H),  Latin  Air,  Greek 
X«^P  And  alpecfVy  also,  with  an  addition  of  p,  xdp'^ot  (the  wrist),  ctajnu,  dp-nrdl^eiv, 
Gothic  hreiban,  grtifen  (see  Grimm,  II.  p.  45);  naj,  as  it  appears,  also  in  the  Sanscrit 
hata  (fiuuiatf),  and  consequentlj  the  whole  wide-extended  stem  Art,  the  general  signi- 
fication  of  which  (Jacere)  cannot  be  the  original  one.  The  stem  Art,  as  we  must  infer 
ftt>m  the  letter  A,  which  is  always  a  later  one,  cannot  represent  an  original  form,  bat 
we  most  always  seek  for  this  in  Art,  which  therefore  corresponds  to  kri,faeere,  *  That 
which  is  identical  as  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned  cannot  be  direrse  as  concerns  the 
meaning'  (see  Grimm,  II.  p.  76  folL).  The  stem  of  manus  is  different,  though  it  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  pditi,  the  hand,  and  with  the  Greek  fifjy-Cu, 
mon-Hro.** 

X  "  See  Bumouf,  Tafna^  I.  p.  Lxxii.  and  comp.  Herodotus,  I.  110 :  Tt|v  yap  K^va 
viraKa  KaXiovat  M^doi." 
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has  been  softened  into  n.  This  m  is  probably  a  softening  of/?,  which 
we  still  find  in  cap-ere,  the  connexion  of  which  with  can-is  is  as 
certain  as  that  of  hinihan  with  hund$.  Lastly,  we  find  the  same 
stem  in  the  Hebrew  qdmezy  '  the  fall  hand/  qdmazj  ^  to  take/  kaf,  '  the 
hand,'  and  in  the  Coptic  '^ap  (eapere)^  whence  comes  '^^ '  the  hand.' 

^'  So  much  for  the  stem  from  which  Aunda  and  handiM  are  derived. 
It  appears  to  me  folly  established^  that>  in  all  the  languages  referred  to, 
the  number  5  was  expressed  by  the  hand  with  its  5  fingers,  and  was 
thus  made  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  basis  of  the  old  system  of 
numeration.  The  Greek  word  wefiwd^ew  means  what  we  call '  counting 
on  the  fingers.'  It  was  possible,  however,  when  the  one  hand  was 
finished  to  go  on  with  the  other,  and  thus  a  higher  unity  was  naturally 
made  of  the  number  10;  so  that  instead  of  the  quinary  scale,  which 
is  still  in  use  among  some  nations,  they  formed  a  scale  of  which  the  radix 
was  10.  There  axe  people  in  America  who  count  with  their  feet,  and 
have  thus  arrived  at  the  still  higher  radix  SO*. 

^'  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  principle  of  continued  composition  of  the 
same  elements  was  applied  to  the  higher  numbers,  it  would  soon  lead  to 
forms  of  intolerable  length.  Even  the  simple  numbers  up  to  10  are 
abridged  and  mutilated  in  a  most  violent  manner.  We  should  expect 
to  find  the  same  in  the  higher  numbers  formed  on  the  digit  system, 
though  in  Crothic  we  may  still  point  out  this  system  in  almost  ita 
original  completeness,  for  in  this  language  the  outward  similarity  of 
kunda  and  handus  seems  to  have  preserved  the  feeling  of  their  identity 
for  the  longest  period,  while  in  other  languages  this  feeling  was  sooner 
lost  because  they  had  no  form  for  handtu  so  similar  to  that  for  100. 

^'  In  the  number  5  we  find*  not  only  no  mutilation,  but  even  a 

reduplication  of  the  stemt.'    The  Latin  is  the  only  language  in  which 

we  find  traces  of  the  simple  stem,  namely  in  quim-^usy  quin-i,  quin-ioy 

quin-aritiSy  quin-decim^  quin-^entiy  &c. :  perhaps  also  in  the  old  Norse 

firnm^  Danish  and  Swedish  fem  (see  Grimm.  I.  p.  762),  unless  these 


»  Vauage  de  Hujnboldt  et  Bonpiand.  lere  Part!©,  k  Paris,  1810,  p.  198. 
[f  Bopp  and  Benary  think  that  the  last  sjUable  of  the  numeral  fire  in  Sanscrit, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  is  the  copulatiye  conjunction,  and  that  the  nasal,  which,  in  Sanscrit 
and  Zend,  appears  at  the  end  of  this  numeral,  is  a  later  excrescence.  Bopp  {VergL 
Oramm.  p.  443)  considers  jMin'-cAa  as  signifying  ''and  one,**  the  first  syllable  being  the 
neuter  form  of  jpa  which  appears  as  the  number  "one."  Benary  remarks  (Berl,  Jdhrb» 
July  1833,  p.  48),  that  pan'-cha  is  easily  explicable  as  a  mutilation  of  pAn'i-eha  **  and 
the  hand,"  because  with  tUs  number  they  began  to  count  with  the  other  hand ;  and  he 
thinks  this  derivation  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  pan' -cha,  quin-que,  and  irev-Te,  the 
last  syllable  in  each  being  the  regular  conjunction  in  each  language.  This  last  sogges- 
tion  is  not  to  be  despised ;  but  if  the  termination  of  these  words  is  the  conjunction,  it 
implies  simply  that  after  counting  four  the  whole  band  was  opened  and  held  up.] 
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fonn8  hare  aiiflen  from  a  mutilation  whioh  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
doable  m  in  the  old  Norse. 

'^  In  taihun,  10,  we  easily  recognise  tiHzi  with  an  omission  of  the  v : 
*  two  hands.'    Just  so  in  da^fan^  decern,  ^-ko. 

'^  In  tvdi'tuguf^  SO,  'twice  two  hands/  the  first  tvdi  is  still  entire^ 
ri  is  a  further  mutilation  of  the  tat  in  tauhun.  We  find  that  in  the 
other  languages  even  this  it  has  fallen  out.  Instead  of  {d)vt'fatiy  we 
ought  to  have  {dCjvi-^ia'fati  from  io-po,  instead  of  dvp-^nti :  dvirde* 
^finii,  instead  of  eUKart :  el-Scxan. 

**The  same  relation  remains  in  thrija^ti-^us^  *3  times  2  h&nds^*  Jtd^ 
vdr-ti-^ui, '  4  times  2  hands,'  sibun-te-hundy  ^  7  times  2  hands,'  &c. 

^'  In  Gothic  the  number  100  is  written  at  full  length  tolAvn-^^^ 
Aund,  ^  2  hands  x  2  hands.'  But  thb  exactness  does  not  extend  farther 
in  Qothic;  instead  of  the  difficult  composition  taihun  tehundy  the 
following  hundreds  return  to  the  simple  stem,  and  we  have  tva-'hunda^ 
200y  instead  of  ivdi'ti-^w  tehund.  In  the  other  languages,  as  also  in 
the  later  dialects  of  the  Carman  language,  the  simple  stem  is  put  for 
100,  and  only  distinguished  by  the  ending,  so  that  eKarov  properly 
signifies  ^  one  hand,'  and  as  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  du-cenii  and 
dvirffitUi  are  perfectly  identical,  and  denote  2  hands,  just  as  tdi^kun 
does». 

*  "Grimm  {Or,  11.  p.  17)  is  perfectlj  right  in  connecting  the  following  words: 
Gothic  ieihan  {nuntiare,  dicere),  old  High  German  zthan  (aeciuare),  zeigon  (indieare), 
ziha  (digitus,  i.  e.  index) ;  Gothic  taihun,  old  High  German  zchan  (decern)^  Gothic 
Hgus  (decas,  numeruf  index),  &c.  A  confirmation  of  this  will  appear  in  the  following 
development. 

^In  counting  with  the  fingers  one  natnrally  begins  with  the  left  hand  and  so  goes 
on  to  the  right.  This  may  explain  whj  in  dllFerent  languages  the  words  for  the  UJi 
refer  to  the  root  tAJlve,  those  for  (he  right  to  the  root  of  ten,  and  why  expressions  like 
finger,  fangtny  zeigen,  z'dhlen,  refer  sometimes  to  6,  and  at  other  times  to  10.  To 
omit  any  strict  development  of  the  ideas, — ^that  there  is  a  connexion  between  10  (the 
second  hand)  and  the  right  hand,  appears  from  the  words  s  Sanscrit  da-^Or-^dah-sha^ 
dahshina;  dexa — dcK-ccoc;  decern — dec-tter;  Gothic  taihun — totA-^-vo  (on  the  deri- 
vation in  vo,  see  Grimm,  II.  p.  189),  old  High  German  ceAon— 4«fo,M-M-«Mi,  old  High 
German  setwe  (dexter).  All  the  langoages  have  also  formed  from  this  a  distinct  femhiine 
iobstaotiTe^  to  signify,  the  right  hand.  This  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  right  hand 
win  enable  us  to  uadentand  how  the  ideas  of  pointing,  taking,  directing,  conld  proceed 
from  the  same  root :  Sanscrit  dif  (mon^etrare),  ^Uc-tn/fu,  i^K-ofiai,  dic-ere,  in-dic-are, 
at^dec^e,  dig-nue,  fto.  Gothic  teihan  (aecusare),  zeigJ6n  (monstrare).  Let  it  be  ob« 
aerred  here,  how  these  Terbal  roots  preserre^  by  abbreviation,  an  appearaoce  of  sim. 
plidty  and  originality  which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them :  this  is  a  phenomenon  of 
frequent  ooonrrenoe^  wliich  has  been  hitherto  but  little  attended  to.  Language,  like 
the  Indian  fig-tree,  lets  its  Immches  sink  into  the  ground  again,  all  round  its  root,  and 
these  strike  root  again  and  become  new  stems,  like  the  old  one,  whose  relative  origi- 
nality can  only  be  esthnated  according  to  the  degree  of  their  removal  from  the  common 
middle-point.    From  dtxa  is  fiurther  derived  ^aic-T*v\ot|  frt>m  decern  dig-U-ue,  and 
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^'  Lastly,  in  Gothic  the  word  thusandiy  1000,  seems  to  refer  to  this 

stem,  and  appears  to  be  composedj  how  we  know  not,  of  taihun  hundi*, 

"  I  subjoin  here  the  explanation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  expression 


fh>m  zUhan,  zeha  (the  toe).  Lastly,  we  refer  to  taihun,  old  High  German  zthan,  also 
old  Norse  ta-la  (instead  of  tahi-la),  old  High  German  za-la,  2aA/( number)  jsoZon,  saA- 
len  (to  comit),  jnst  as  irtfiird^tLv  comes,  though  with  still  greater  clearness,  from 
irifiire  (5),  and  just  as  the  Sanscrit  f&tai  {nwnerare)  is  derived  firom  fata  (100). 

''  We  pass  on  to  the  stem  of  5.  As  dee-Her,  with  a  formation  in  gt,  refers  to  deeem, 
the  old  High  German  vin-star  (sinister),  with  the  same  formation  (Grimm,  II.  p.  297), 
refers  to  otn-/'(Gothic^ft-«frf  ?  to  Jln-f).  We  find  the  same  stem  in  the  Sanscrit  vAm-at 
(sinister),  which  refers  to  the  stem  of  pan-ekan  with  a  softening  of  the  p»  The  Latin 
fijuiiter  takes  an  t,  which  is  a  deriation ;  but  there  is  an  instance  of  the  same  transition 
in  sim-plex,  sin-gutus,  sem-el,  naj,  we  have  an  immediate  interchange  of  v  and  s  in  the 
Sanscrit  vin&,  Latin  tine,  although  perhaps  we  must  here  infer  an  earlier  tv,  or  original 
hv,  as  in  the  stem  we  are  discussing  :  we  cannot  imagine  an  immediate  interchange. 
iPinally,  there  is  no  other  waj  of  explaining  the  word  dpi<rr€p6t,  which  stands  so 
isolated  in  the  Greek  language,  than  by  supposing  fapi<rrep6t  =  vin-ster,  with  a  change 
of  n  into  r.  We  have  abore  recognised  the  same  stem  in  hn  and  hr,  and  the  inter- 
change of  the  liquids  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Consequently,  the  word  dpi-dfi6v, 
hitherto  referred  to  dpco  (on  the  derivation  in  -6/aos,  see  Buttmann,  II.  p.  316),  dpid- 
fteiv  =  irefLirdXieiv,  must  belong  to  this  root,  and  must  be  connected  with  dpi-vTep6^, 
as  sa-l6n  \b  with  zt'to.  It  must  be  confessed  that  no  traces  of  a  digamma  are  found 
in  dp^srrtp^  or  dpidfid^^  but  this  proves  nothing  against  the  former  existence  of  that 
letter  in  this,  as  in  other  wordsw  We  obtain  therefore  the  following  table  of  .the  ex* 
pressions  forleft  and  right. 

irefiire,  iexa, 

v&ma$  dak-tJuu, 

vin-8'tar,  taih-s-vo^ 

sin-is-ter,  dec-t-ter, 

fap-iar-TCpo^  itK-ari-Ttpo^  (Hom).* 

[We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Lepsius  that  the  only  way  of  explaining  dpivrepoi  is 
to  connect  it  with  vinstar.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  infinitely  more  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  in  the  phrase  jir*  d<nrUa  ''to  the  left,"  so  in  dpiv-rtpo^  we  allude  to  the  wea- 
pon of  defence  carried  on  the  left  arm,  so  that  the  root  will  be  that  of  fdpn^,  fapeni, 
fiipuv,  &c.  Germ,  war,  wehren,  &c.  (Graff,  I.  p.  906),  Sanscrit  vri,  &c.  Similarly 
HnU'ter  refers  to  the  sinus  toga,  which  was  on  the  left  hand  (Pott,  Zahlmethode, 
p.  189)]. 

"  The  notions  of  pointing,  receiving,  kc.  are,  as  we  might  expect,  not  to  be  found  in 
the  stems  for  *  five'  and  '  left  :*  but  the  finger  belongs  to  the  left  hand  as  well  as  to  the 
right,  and  while  daK-TvXo«  and  digitus  refer  to  tixa  and  decern,  the  (xoHiicJiggrs,  old 
High  German  mn-har,  refer  to^sn/and  vi^f.  The  formation  in  h  (comp.  Gothio 
juggs,  old  High  German  jun-e  with  Jun'ior,  stren^ki,  stren^e,  strong,  with  stren^uus, 
iic,  Grimm^  II.  p.  287  foil.)  shows  itself  in  the  rerb /in-gan,  fan-gen  (Gr.  11.  p.  60,  nr. 
608;  I.  p.  1023,  nr.  18),  and  Jln-gan  {capere)  bears  the  same  relation  to  fig-grs  that 
hin-ikon  (capere)  does  to  kan-dus,'* 

*  **  Just  as  there  is  a  break  after  taihun  tihund  and  a  return  to  the  simple  hunda, 
the  Romans,  when  they  got  beyond  100,000  in  their  money-reckonings,  left  out  this 
sum  and  said  only  decies  eeris,  instead  of  decies  ceniena  millia  esris,  and  1  sestertium  was 
in  the  reckoning  equivalent  to  1000  sestertii,  when  it  was  joined  to  decern,  undedm^  &c., 
imd  to  100,000  sestertii,  when  connected  with  decies,  undecies,  &c." 
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for  9,  which  is  also,  I  think,  though  not  so  distinctly,  deriyahle  from 
the  stem  kvam.  It  has  here,  as  in  trifn-ire^fimff  old  High  Grerman  wnf^ 
thrown  off  the  ky  and  appears  as  vam.  We  start  here  from  the  Greek 
evviay  which-  stands  for  iv^vefrafx^  as  we  see  from  navem,  navan,  niun. 
Tlie  Greek  form  is  distinguished  hy  the  prefix  ivy  which  is  wanting  in 
the  other  languages.  In  this  we  are  immediately  reminded  of  i-Karoy^ 
which  appears  more  entire  in  the  Sanscrit  ^ka  fota^  ^one  hundred.' 
There  is  a  form  ikdna  or  -una  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit,  (originally  it  was 
ika  rind,  ^one  without,'  ^one  less*)  which  subtracts  one  from  the 
number  which  follows:  ^kdna  vinfoti  or  una  vinfoti,  I9.  Similarly, 
there  might  have  been  an  Sk6na  dagan^  or  iina  dagan,  for  9 ;  the  da  fell 
out,  as  in  vinfati  for  rin-da- fatty  and  there  remained  ik6na~kan  or 
ikdnavan^  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  iwepav,  or  unavan^  which 
by  dropping  the  u  becomes  navany  novem  and  niun," 

This  disquisition  anticipates  all  that  remwied  to  be  said  on 
the  tens  and  hundreds. 

163  The  words  jfiXtot,  1000,  and  jmvpioi,  10,000,  are  merely 
expressions  for  large  bat  indefinite  numbers,  like  the  Latin  miley 
Le.  m-ile 's Siui'iXia,  "a  great  crowd;"  whence  miles  {milrit)^ 
"one  who  goes  in  or  belongs  to  a  large  body"  (See  Varro- 
nian,  p.  215).  The  connexion  of  ^^iXioi  with  xCKo^y  "a  heap  of 
fodder,"  is  self-evident :  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  x<^<>^  '^  ^^* 
nected  with  yew  {'xiPw)y  just  as  ^elXo?  is  with  j^aai  (xoP^)»  *^d 
jravXos  with  Kalta,  KaPwy  xavo).  That  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  words  'xXo^,  'xXwpoi,  &c.  as  Pott  supposes  {Etym.  Forsch,  I. 
p.  141),  is  shown  by  the  length  of  the  first  syllable.  The  inti- 
mate relationship  in  meaning  which  subsists  between  ^e'cu  and 
X<Xo(  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who  reads  such  passages  as  Odysa. 
XL  588 :  SeuSpea  ^  inp-cTreriyXa  KoraKprftev  yee  Kapwov.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  fivpiot,  which,  with  a  diifference  of  accen- 
tuation, is  used  in  the  best  writers  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense.  Thns  we  hare  fAoXa  iivpioif  "a  great  many,"  nvpia 
(TirovSii,  "excessive  eagerness"  (see  Buttm.  Ausfiihrl  SprL 
§  70.  Jnm.  15).  This  word  is  cokmected  with  fivpo),  a  verb 
which  expresses  the  falling  of  water,  and  is  especially  applied  to 
a  flood  of  tears.  Compare  Hesiod,  a<nr.  ^HpcucK.  132 :  9rpo- 
irOev  fxev  0dvaT6u  r  et'xov  koI  Soucpvai  fivpop,  with  Soph* 
QSd,  CoL  1253:  Si  o/u/uiaros  curraKTi  Xfii/3a»F  Swcpvov*  The 
derivation  of  the  idea  of  a  large  number  from  the  sight  of 

T 
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water  faUiBg  in  infimte  drops  is  too  obiious  to  require  aoj 
remark. 

164  We  must  now  torn  to  the  ordinals^  and,  in  discussing 
them,  we  will  include  an  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  expressing  a 
superlative  common  to  the  Greek  and  cognate  languages ;  an 
inquiry  which  might  indeed  be  postponed  to  the  third  book,  but 
which  may  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this  chapter,  as  the  com- 
paratives have  also  been  touched  on  here,  and  as  this  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  explaining  three  words  intimately  connected 
with  the  numerals — fieaoSf  ^/uLiav,  and  aWos. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  ordinal  of  the  second  num- 
ber is  SevTcpoi,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this  word  contains 
the  comparative  suffix  -Tcpo^  explained  above.  This  compara- 
tive suffix  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  its  origin  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  a  relation  between  two  persons  or 
things,  especially  of  the  relation  between  farther  and  nearer. 
Hence,  the  ordinal  of  the  number  two  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pressed by  affixing  to  that  numeral  this  comparative  termination, 
for  in  that  case  a  relation  between  two  only  is  implied.  But 
when  the  relation  of  nearness  is  applied  to  one  out  of  a  greater 
number,  we  find  that  a  different  termination  is  affixed,  and  dcJ- 
raTOi  is  the  word  used  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  nearest 
out  of  a  given  series,  that  is,  "  the  last,"  considering  them  as  in 
a  state  of  motion  from  the  terminus  in  quo.  Now  the  ending 
'TaT09  is  the  most  common  of  those  which  are  used  to  express 
the  superlative  degree  in  Greek.  This  form  points  at  once  to 
a  reduplication,  and  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  must 
have  been  at  some  time  a  superlative  form  in  -tos  only.  The 
ordinab  in  the  common  Greek  writers  are  irpwros  (or  nporepo^ 
when  only  two  are  spoken  of),  Sevrepos  (or  Seuraro^,  when 
more  than  two  are  spoken  of),  Tpiro^y  rerapro^i  irefnrro^, 
€KTo^y  €)3&>/uios,  oySoos  (oT  oy^oFo^,  as  the  analogy  of  the 
Latin  octavua  would  lead  us  to  infer),  evvaroi,  SixaTo^,  &c., 
eiKoCTOi,  &c.,  eiraTocTTo?,  SiaKoatocrrdg,  &c.,  yiXioaTo^,  fivpioa- 
T09*  Now  in  all  these,  except  6/3oo-)uos»  oy^o^o^^oySoPo^, 
(which,  like  octavus,  exhibits  i;  for  m;  cf.  Spdoo,  SpaveTtj^, 
^o/uios),  the  termination  is  ros.  The  same  termination  is  found 
in  the  Sanscrit  chaturthaa,  shash^thas^  and  in  the  Latin  qaartus^ 
quintus,  sextue;  all  the  other  Latin  ordinals  except  secundua 
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(which  is  merely  the  participle  of  sequor),  octavus  (for  octc^ 
mu8)t  and  nonua  (for  navimus),  end  in  -mii^,  an  equivalent  to 
which  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  pancha-mas,  sapta-mas^  ashta-* 
maa,  nava-^ncu,  dcigd-mas.  As  fw^  and  T09  can  Imye  no  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  both 
allowable  forms  of  the  ordinal  termination.  They  both  imply 
that  the  thing  specified  is  the  last  of  a  series  going  on  from  the 
speaker.  The  syllables  fios,  mtis,  nuMs  contain  the  element  ^^ 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  The  syllables  ros,  tusy  thasj  as 
Bopp  has  properly  observed  {Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  S93),  imply 
motion  from  a  place,  and  the  Latin  termination  tu^i  is  constantly 
found  in  that  sense,  as  in  coRli-tua,  "from  heaven,"  sub-tus, 
"from  under,"  in-tus,  "from  within.'*  The  common  Sanscrit 
terminations  for  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  -tavat 
"tama  (Latin  -rimiw),  which  are  sometimes  written  -dharuy 
-dhama,  as  in  d-dhara,  "  the  lower,"  Ordlvarrui^  **  the  lowest/* 
We  have  also  the  synonyms  d-dhas  and  a-tas,  between  which 
stands  our  termination  -thas  with  the  same  meaning.  This 
termination  is  found  directly  in  Greek  in  such  words  as  iv-ro^ 
(intiui)t  rcHT-Tos,  "  from  afar,**  &c.  But  the  more  usual  form  in 
which  it  appears  is  Oev  (=»0€s,  Bopp,  VergL  Gramin,  p,  250), 
which  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  to^  that  wc  have  seen  in 
the  Sanscrit  forms  -dluzs,  -tas.  Now  the  meanings  of  these 
terminations  all  apply  equally  well  to  the  ordinuls  or  super- 
latives, whether  we  consider  them  as  indicating  generally  sepa^ 
ration  or  removal,  or  as  denoting  motion  from  the  subject. 
Thus  also  the  termination  applies  very  well  to  such  words  as 
€icao--Toy,  "the  very  one,**  "the  one  by  himself,"  which  is 
formed  as  a  superlative  from  exas.  If  these  remarks  bo  well 
founded,  then  -to^  must  be  the  proper  form  of  the  superlative, 
and  -TaTo^  merely  a  reduplication  of  it,  just  as  we  have  both 
Tpi'Taro^  and  rpl-ros.  The  force  of  this  termination  perhaps 
appears  most  evident  in  the  word  woWoaro^,  which  meana 
"  one  taken  out  of  many,"  and  hence,  by  a  very  natural  tran- 
sition, "very  small;'*  for,  when  a  given  whole  is  divided  into 
many  units,  the  smallness  of  the  unit  will  of  course  depend  on 
the  number  of  them.  The  word  also  signifies  "  the  last  of  a 
long  series,**  as  in  Aristoph.  Pax,  559 : 

cuTiraaaaOai  Ovfiis  tjfxlv  eari  TroXXocTTy   ')(povq}t 

T2 
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t.  e.  *'  after  so  long  a  time/'  "  in  the  last  of  so  long  a  series  of 
years;"  the  converse  of  which  is  oXtyoaro^  yjpovcii  (Soph. 
Antig.  619).  These  meanings  arise  naturally  from  the  signifi- 
cation which  we  have  given  to  the  affix,  and  we  do  not  know  of 
any  other  means  of  explaining  the  word.  We  have  also  a  very 
striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  in  the  ordinary 
nse  of  the  superlative  in  Greek,  where  we  should  expect  a 
comparative  according  to  our  idiom.  Thus  we  have  in  jEschy- 
lus  {Persce,  180)  :  iSo^artiv  ^loi  ivo  ywaiK  evelfiove — eU  oyl/iv 
/uoXeli' — fieyeOei  t£v  vvlf  cvfrpeireaTdra  woXu,  where  these 
two  visionary  women  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
including  all  the  actually  existing  women,  with  whom  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  classed  were  there  not  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  Greek  superlative  which  renders  a  construction  like 
this  necessary.  The  same  also  appears  from  the  common  Greek 
idiom  irefiTTTo^  avrd^j  "  with  four  others/'  &c. 

165  Although  the  Greeks  generally  expressed  the  comparative 
by  -T6-p(K,  there  was  another  method  which  they  adopted  most 
frequently  in  the  case  of  dissyllabic  adjectives  terminating  in  -/90c  or  -i/c 
This  was  by  affixing  the  termination  -<mv.  There  was,  however,  a 
great  difference  in  the  etymological  structure  of  these  and  the  other 
comparatives.  For  while  the  termination  -T6-po«  is  appended  to  a 
fixed  case  or  adverbial  inflexion  of  the  positive,  the  suffix  ^mv  =  tov^  is 
added,  like  other  formative  adjuncts,  to  the  crude  or  iminflected  form 
of  the  noun.  This  fietct,  which  we  first  pointed  out  in  another  place 
(6^.  Gr.  art.  269  sqq.),  explains  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  form  of 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding  •^repo^i^  in  which  the  traces  of  the 
original  adverb  are  more  or  less  distinct  according  to  the  influence  of 
euphonical  and  other  h'ke  considerations.  The  quantity  of  -iwu  is 
variable,  the  first  syllable  being  short  in  the  old  epic  poets,  and  long 
afterwards;  in  this  variableness  it  stands  between  the  analogous  Sanscrit 
terminations  -iyas,  'iydnt,  and  the  Latin  -tor,  one  of  which  has  the 
first  syllable  always  long,  and  the  other  always  short.  Some  of  the 
comparatives  thus  formed  admit  of  an  anomalous  contraction,  which 
requires  some  notice.  Thus  ra^y^  makes  comp.  Ta;^i«i',  superl.  to- 
^icTToc,  but  ra^imv  \s  often  contracted  into  dd<r<rmv,  neut.  Qd<r<rov, 
Similarly  /3a6w  makes  fida-aruv;  /Spalik,  ftpda-c-wv;  yXvxw,  yXvararmv; 
fioKpo^y  fidffamv;  wa;^'«,  vdaaruv.  To  these  may  be  added  darcrov  from 
^yX^y  ^°^  t^dWav  from  fidxa.  In  all  these  cases  there  has  been  a 
process  of  assimilation,  like  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  barytone 
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verba  in  -<r<r«*.  In  the  case  of  ddtrcruv^  y\va-<rwv,  fidirffuv,  and  vdanTuv^ 
there  has  been  an  assibilation  of  the  k  sound,  the  aspirate  in  the  first 
word  being  transferred  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  syllable, 
according  to  a  principle  before  explained.  The  second  letter  in  all 
these  words  is  a  representative  of  the  i,  as  is  also  the  case  in  dWo^y 
al%U9y  tfcVirov,  medius,  ^vXAoir,  folium.  From  the  accentuation  of 
a<r<rowy  Satrarov,  and  naWov^  it  may  be  inferred  ihat  in  Attic  at  least 
the  first  vowel  is  long  by  nature,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  words  ought  not  to  have  the  iota  mbicripiitm,  the  i  being  trans* 
ferred  to  the  first  from  the  second  syllable,  as  is  indeed  clearly  the  case 
in  Kpeiaro'wVy  fxei^taw. 

To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  comparative  suMx,  we  must  recur 
to  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  connexion  of  the  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  terminations — 109,  iya.  It  appears  that  these  endings  express 
a  quality  or  relation,  and  so  differ  from  the  comparative-ending  only  in 
this,  that  the  compaiative  properly  denotes  a  relation  between  two 
only,  whereas  these  terminations  express  a  relation  generally.  There 
is  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  these  terminations  are  only  weaker 
forms  of  the  comparative  ending  in  •laii^,  just  as  the  terminations  of 
med-iusy  al-im,  clearly  relative  words,  are  only  slight  variations  of  the 
comparative-endings  in  -tor  (more  anciently  -iof),  neuter  -tW.  In  fact, 
as  we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  original  form  of  the 
genitive  was  -ioirs-<rioy,  which  was  more  usually  apocopized  into  -10,  and 
as  the  qualitative  adjectives  in  -loc  were  derived  from  the  latter,  so  the 
comparatives  in  -<«y  =  -iov-«  were  inflexions  of  the  former.  The  meaning 
of  the  ending  -imv  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  derivation.  It  does 
not  imply  excess,  like  the  suffix  -T€po<;,  but  only  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  quality  indicated  by  the  adjective — rather  more  than  less — and 
this  is  often  the  force  of  the  adjectives  in  -loc  and  of  the  Latin  compara- 
tives in  'i&Tj  which  may  be  added  to  formations  in  -ter;  cf.  dex-Ur^ioVy 
ex-ier^ioTy  &c.  We  recognise  the  same  force  in  our  ending  -ish,  as 
brack-isky  ^*  rather  salt  than  otherwise.* 

166  The  word  medius  is  perfectly  analogous  to  TBioc;  the  first 
syllable  of  medius  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  just  as  the  first  syllable 
of  tSicK  is  the  third.  The  word  ^'  middle"  expresses  that  the  subject, 
the  here,  is  considered  as  equidistant  from  two  other  localities,  and  is 
therefore  properly  expressed  by  a  variety  of  the  first  personal  possessive 
pronoun.  This  possessive  in  Sanscrit  is  written  madit/a,  the  word 
signifying  ^'  middle"  is  madhya.    In  Greek  the  dA  or  ^  of  the  Sanscrit 


*  See  Book  III.  Chap.  1,  snd  Book  IT.  Chap.  4. 
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is  assibilated  into  <r,  as  cio^  from  Oeo^^  and  the  t  or  5^  is  represented  by 
the  second  <r  of  n€<r<ro^,  an  assimilation  which  we  often  find.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  recognise  this  word  in  the  second  part  of  ^-/iio-w.  The 
first  part  bears  the  same  relation  to  3ia,  Latin  di  (di^midius  "  through 
the  middle"),  that  the  first  syllable  of  v-fxeh  does  to  Ivo,  The  same 
preposition  also  appears  in  the  first  syllable  of  ij-nepa  and  tj^/xepo^*, 
"By  an  assimilation  very  like  that  which  has  taken  place  in  fxlaa-o^  for 
fieBio^^  we  have  aX\oc  for  a\io^,  with  the  same  ending  signifying  quality 
or  relation.  This  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Sanscrit  anya  .(for  aniyay 
from  ana  the  demonstrative)  and  the  Latin  alius.  The  interchange  of 
the  liquids  I,  n,  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  is  well  known;  it  is  also 
common  among  the  dialectical  varieties  of  the  Greek  language  itself 
(Buttmann,  Atisf.  Sprackl,  Vol.  I.  p.  74).  If  the  connexion  between 
aWo^,  alius,  and  anya  is  admitted,  we  cannot  hesitate  about  referring 
to  the  same  origin  the  Latin  distinctive  pronoun  ille  or  ollusy  which 
stands  therefore  for  inia  or  iniusy  and  differs  from  alius  =  anius,  only 
as  the  Latin  prefix  in  differs  from  the  Greek  dvd;  ct  dv^iipiBfio^, 
in^numerusy  &c.  The  u  of  ul-ltUy  uUtra,  &c.  is  merely  a  result  of 
the  contact  with  Z;  see  VarronianuSy  p.  217.  The  long  0  of  olim  is 
confined  to  those  cases  where  one  of  the  liquids  is  absorbed  (  Varronian, 
p.  146).  In  dxxrjkap  (from  aWoi  aXXwv)  one  of  the  X's  is  absorbed 
in  the  long  vowel,  just  as  the  t  is  omitted  in  solus  formed  from  the 
separative  particle  se  and  alius.  The  Sanscrit  synonym  anydnya = anya* 
anya  is  melted  down  into  one  word  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  resolution  of  nitron  and  oAXo?  into  forms 
so  analogous  to  the  qualitative  ending  in  -10?  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
comparative  in  -i«y  on  the  other,  that  there  is  actually  a  form  of  o\Xo9 
{aWoio^)  ending  with  the  former  affix,  and  a  comparative  of  /icVoc, 
namely,  fiearairepo^  (superl.  fiearaiTaroi).  With  regard  to  oAAomjc  we 
have  only  to  say  that  a  reduplication  of  the  ending  would  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  even  though  we 
were  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  this  elongation  took  place  after  the 
word  had,  by  assimilation,  lost  the  outward  features  of  its  original 
form.  In  Sanscrit  an-ya  and  an^ya-tara  are  synonyms  for  "other," 
"  difiezent."  In  fact  aA\oc  is  rather  a  distinctive  word,  than  a  compa- 
rative like  €T€po^:  thus  the  grammarian  sajB  (Bachm.  Anecd.  II.  p. 
S76.  1. 4)  :  a\\o<!  fji€¥  €wi  ir\€i6i/Mv  Xeyerai  koi  tVi  dWoiov  Kara  to  67Bo9, 
€T€po^  le  €iri  hvo.  The  same  may  be  said  of  netraiTepo^ :  for  although 
fiecrio^y  medius,  have  unquestionably  a  comparative  meaning,  yet  in  the 
general  use  of  the  word,  it  may  have  become  necessary  to  have  a 
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eeparaie  form  to  express  more  strongly  that  one  of  two  objects  was 
nearer  to  the  middle  point  than  the  other.  In  Sanscrit,  madhya  has 
a  superlative  madhpama^  like  the  Latin  medioximtu.  TVe  have  before 
remarked  on  the  connexion  of  T<roc  and  llio^,  which  are  both  analogous 
in  meaning,  as  the  latter  is  in  form  also^  to  fxiaw  (jiiho^).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  10-09  has  a  comparative  ItratTepo^,  and  iBioc  a  comparative 
lliairepo^.  The  former  might  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  the 
word  ItraTo^  (the  name  of  the  orator),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
tara^  that  TptraTov,  &c.  do  to  rpiTo^,  &c  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
with  Buttmann  (Ausfuhrl.  Sprachl.  §  65,  5.  Anm,  6),  that  the  par* 
ticular  form  of  the  antepenultima  (that  is,  according  to  our  theory,  the 
particular  adverb  to  which  the  ending  -rcpov  is  attached)  wad  often 
chosen  by  the  speaker  or  writer  arbitrarily  and  to  suit  his  own  ear. 
Thus  we  have  from  a<rn€vo<i^  a  perfect  passive  participle,  dtrpLevurepo^f 
dcfievaiTaTa,  and  darfxevea^aTa, 

167  When  the  Greeks  formed  the  comparative  in  -imv,  they  em- 
ployed a  superlative  in  -kt-tov.  Similarly,  in  Sanscrit  a  superlative  in 
^uht^h'cu  corresponds  to  a  comparative  in  '■lyanB  or  tt^as.  It  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  these  forms  a  little  more  minutely.  Most 
of  the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  Sanscrit,  adjectives,  which  form  their 
comparatives  and  superhitives  in  this  manner,  end  in  -tM  or  -fO'^. 
Why  the  former  should  prefer  this  method  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
one  may  easily  see  why  the  latter,  which  already  contain  part  of  the 
ordinary  comparative-ending,  should  repudiate  the  common  termination. 
Tlie  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  is  only  by  a  substitution  of  the  ending  -ut 
that  adjectives  in  -rot  pass  to  the  qualitative  form  in  'Imv.  That  is  to 
say,  those  Greek  adjectives  which  already  end  in  -^o-v,  and  those 
Sanscrit  adjectives  which  have  this  or  any  other  consonant-suffix,  drop 
it  in  the  comparative,  which  is  formed  as  if  from  an  adjective  in  -tM. 
Thus,  cLieX'p^  makes  at<r;^-(Mv,  i'xB^po^,  i^d-mv,  &c.  In  Sanscrit  the 
vowel  of  the  new  positive  is  always  affected  by  ^na :  thus,  k$hip-ra 
"swift,"  makes ibWp-iy<M;  kshudra  "little,"  kshdd-iyai;  d^ra  "far," 
dav^tyoM;  yu-^van  "  young,"  yav4yas;  tthu-la  "thick,"  Bthav-iyoiy  &c. 
We  think  the  long  syllable  in  the  penultima  of  these  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  comparatives,  is  occasioned  by  the  coalition  of  the  final  vowel 
«,  from  which  they  are  always  formed,  with  the  t  of  the  ending.  In 
the  words  Bdcarwr^  yXva-ffuif^  &c.  the  final  u  has  been  elided,  and  the 
short  •  as  usual  changed  into  y,  whence  the  assimilation.  There  are 
three  instances  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  Sanscrit :  pri-ya  ^^  dear,** 
sthi-ra  "firm,"  and  sphi-ra  "swollen,"  form  their  comparatives  by 
adding  -ya#  to  a  ffuna  of  the  roots,  thus,  pri~y<Uy  Mi^yaSy  sphi^ytu. 
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The  reason  of  ibis  is  obyious :  for  otherwise  there  would  be  a  concur* 
renoe  of  ^»y  =  6ity,  which  would  not  be  allowable. 

In  compliance  with  the  custom  of  all  writers  on  grammar  we  have 
talked  of  a  superlative  in  -kt-toc  or  •^iihf'th'M.  If  it  were  true,  as 
Grimm  supposes  {Deutsche  Gramm*  III.  p.  583),  that  the  superlative 
is  properly  formed  from  the  comparative^  it  would  be  necessary  to  infer 
that  these  two  syllables  constitute  the  ending  of  the  superlative  as  such, 
and  that,  in  the  Sanscrit  at  least,  the  syllable  ish  was  a  contraction  of 
'iyasy  and  this  is  Bopp's  notion  (Krit.  Gramm,  der  Sarutkrita-Spraehe^ 
p.  113).  To  us  it  appears  quite  unnecessary  to  derive  the  superlative 
from  the  comparative  in  any  case.  Nobody  will  assert  that  the  more 
common  comparative  ending  "tc^ra,  -re^po^^  is  contained  in  the  cor- 
responding superlative;  why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the  other 
comparative  is?  The  comparative  expresses  a  relation  between  two 
tilings:  one  is  farther  than  or  beyond  the  other  {ta-ra),  or  bears  a 
certain  qualitative  ratio  to  it  {yydrui).  The  superlative  expresses  that 
the  thing  is  the  last  in  the  series,  proceeding  from  (-to)  the  object  nearest 
to  (-ma)  the  subject,  or  both  (-to-ma).  These  ideas  are  surdy  distinct, 
and  need  not  be  derived  from  one  another.  We  believe  that  this  super- 
lative-ending -«r-Toc  is  simply  the  termination  -roc,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  appended  to  an  adverb  in  -19.  The  adverb  in  -<9, 
by  the  side  of  which  we  frequently  find  an  adverb  in  -a  (cf.  /ueya,  /uoyic, 
/uaAa,  juoAic^  &c.),  seems  to  be  an  abbreviated  inflexion  of  adjectives  in 
-V-  or  -6V-.  The  v  is  turned  into  1,  which  probably  always  followed 
it  in  the  complete  termination  -vis  or  hvie  before  the  v  was  vocalized ; 
thus  the  Sanscrit  root  sfnd  is  represented  both  by  vB-wp  and  ll-ptk;  Ave, 
the  root  of  v/09,  appears  in  ^J-eo  asid  Jllitu,  €fioiszifA€''4>i,  appears  as 
€/uiv  in  Boeotian  Greek  (ApoUon.  de  pronam.  p.  S6ii)t  '07Aev«  =  FiXev« 
appears  as  'lAeu«  or  Ol\€ik  (Hermann  de  emend.  Chr.  Gr.  415),  &c« 
At  any  rate  all  comparisons  in  -imv  and  -icrrov  seem  to  be  ultimately 
referable  to  positives  in  -v^,  -6v«^  or  to  adverbs  in  -19.  Although  these 
forms  in  -v9  or  -vis  do  not  exist,  they  may  be  presumed  as  possible 
from  the  analogies  pointed  out  by  Buttmann  (Ausfuhrl.  SprL  §  67. 
Anm*  6) :  namely,  by  the  side  of  fiaK-po^:,  ala'x-po^»  and  vck-^ov,  we 
have  the  forms  futiK-v-vu  (in  which  the  root-syllable  is  guna'd  as  in  the 
Sanscrit  superlatives,  and  in  /ii/K^r-ro?,  fx^Ko^),  alo-^^-J-Ki/,  and  v€kv9. 
Similarly,  koXA/mv,  KaAAio-rov,  though  immediately  connected  with 
Ka\o9=KaS-\o«,  most  probably  refer  to  a  by-form  KaX-xJ?;  cf.  koA-aJ-i^m 
after  the  analogy  of  woaJ?,  woXXov,  trpaw^  irpao^^  &c.  We  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  Buttmann  in  regarding  the  terminations  -v9  and 
-09  as  originally  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the  terminations  in  -w, 
IM  will  hereafter  be  shown,  contain  a  distinct  pronominal  addition  to 
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the  erode  fonn  of  the  word,  while  in  the  ending  -oc  the  nominative 
suffix  is  immediately  attached.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  durability 
of  these  suffixes,  that  Sanscrit  words  in  -tu  or  -u  are  always  represented 
in  Greek  by  corresponding  adjectives  in  -vc  or  substantives  in  -v :  thus 
for  the  Sanscrit  ivddu9^  prithuSy  urtu,  dftu^  laghtUy  mridtu  and  madhu^ 
we  have  the  Greek  n^vc,  ^rXarv?,  eJpJc,  cdkJc,  e-Aa;^?,  /3paZv^  and  fiedv. 
The  Sanscrit  hahus  has  two  Greek  representatives,  /3adw  and  va^y^^ 
just  as  €tAi$  stands  between  cx^^  and  o^ic,  or  han  between  ipav  (ipov-a^y 
cVe^i^oir)  and  Saw  (6a»-aTo«,  dv^'tfarKv)  (Benary^  Berl,  JoArb,  August 
1834,  p.  229)-  There  are  cases,  in  which  the  superlative  tormina* 
tion  is  -o<r-Toc  =  ««-To«,  as  in  wo\\-o<r-Toc,  for  which  we  might  have 
had  ^roAitrroc,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  6\tyo<r'To^  with 
oAi7i<r-rov.  For  the  form  wo\w  admits  of  an  adverb  in  -ic>  as  voWot 
does  of  an  adverb  is  -m9>  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  difficult  word 
n-puroXitFTOi  in  Soph.  Antiff.  857>  may  contain  a  remnant  of  this  other 
superlative  of  woXwc.  The  name  'OBwo-o-cwc  =*OXi;(r<r€  J«  or  *0\i<r<r€v<i  points 
to  an  original  oXtyew,  which  would  fuUy  account  for  oXi^icttoc  (see 
Kenrick,  Herod,  p.  281,  and  Varrtm.  p.  104).  The  terminations  -t€/)oc, 
^-TaTo^y  are  sometimes  appended  to  adverbs  in  »iv  from  by-forms  in  -eu?, 
as  in  XaXi<r-T€po«,  WT«^i<r-T€pos,  dpirayiff^raTOv,  &C»  We  must  not 
confuse  this  with  the  fact  that  adjectives,  in  "n^  or  -i;t«  and  -cvr?,  and 
even  some  in  -mv  (oi^v),  -i^  (-''(-O)  icgalarly  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  in  -€(r-T€^o9,  -ccr-raTov ;  for  in  these  cases  we  have  remains 
of  the  adverb  in  -«c.  Nor  does  the  apparent  analogy  of  maffis  favour 
the  derivation  of  /ieyKr-roc  from  an  imaginary  comparative  ixey^  for 
fA^ymw;  the  comparative  of  moff-nus  has  suffered  all  sorts  of  abbre* 
viations :  in  mt^  the  ffi  has  become  j  as  usual,  while  ma^U  has  lost 
the  u  of  the  ending :  the  ^  has  become  z  in  the  Zend  mazista^  and  has 
vanished  altogether  from  the  French  maii.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  there  should  not  be  a  form  /meye-v?,  as  weU  as  fxiye^do^.  On 
the  contrary,  the  existence  of  ixiynr-ro^  is  a  reason  for  presuming  the 
existence  of  /mcyeJc,  just  as  we  might  presume  the  existence  of  "Apev^, 
if  we  did  not  know  it,  from  the  superlative  aptar-ro^y  and  as  a  positive 
wuus  has  been  inferred  from  the  Zend  superlative  vahista  (Benary, 
BerL  Jahrb,  August  1834,  p.  250).  In  fact,  the  adverb  i/ioyi^,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  is  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  same 
supposition.  We  find  eKa-repo^  by  the  side  of  €Ka(r-Toc,  because,  as 
we  shall  see,  exa  is  an  adverb  as  well  as  €Kac.  So  also  some  adjectives 
in  -v9  add  the  terminations  -^repo^^  ^Taro^  to  their  neuter  used  ad- 
verbially, as  well  as  employing  the  other  adverbial  form  in  -iv» 
Cf»  yXvKvraTO^  with  y\vK-i<r»ro^, 
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168  Independent  yalue  of  pieponitioni  as  positional  woids.  100  General  view  of  the 
Greek  prepositions  according  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
170  El«  s  iv-c  and  cj/.  Apparent  use  of  at«  as  a  preposition.  171  TLpo,  irp6-^f 
nrpo-Tl,  dif-ri,  172  'EtI  and  dfi<pl  identified  with  abhi  and  ob.  173  Their 
agreements  in  meaning  with  each  other.  174  The  use  of  hrl  in  composition  to 
signify  mutuality  or  intexchange,  also  points  to  its  affinity  with  dfi<fkL  175  The 
same  appears  also  from  its  use  with  the  dative  to  signify  combination  or  co- 
existence. 176  Etjrmology  of  i^.  Use  of  i#c6if»;<ricf0  and  ixtpepw,  177  '•^''6 
and  'jrapd.  Connexion  of  the  latter  with  irepi,  irpos,  pra,  prater,  and  per.  178 
Ilepl  and  the  Sanscrit  part,  para.  179  "Ttr6  and  vir«/>.  180  Ai<2  and  dva--.  181 
2^y  and  /Mrra.  182  Kara,  how  explained  by  Bopp.  183  'Ava  and  icard  are 
properly  corrdatives,  and  are  most  satisfactorily  examined  together.  184  *A»a, 
dvy  d,  and  diro  as  negative  prefixes  ;  xaTa  as  an  affirmative.  185  The  inten- 
sive dk4>a.  186  *Av  and  kcv  used  correlatively  in  the  same  way  as  d»d  and  KaTd. 
187  Position  of  dv  and  kw  in  the  sentence. 

168  "QREPOSITIONS  are  pronouns  or  positional  words  in 
Jl  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Thej  express  rela- 
tions  of  place,  and  in  their  ordinary  use  are  employed  to  denote 
the  relative  positions  of  -visible  objects.  Grammarians  tell  us 
that  thej  govern  cases,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  cases  wUch  thej  are  said  to 
govern.  But  this  is  palpably  erroneous:  for  in  all  languages 
which  have  anj  inflexions  a  case  maj  express  bj  itself  anj  re- 
lation which  the  addition  of  a  preposition  could  give  to  it,  and, 
in  languages  which,  like  the  Sanscrit,  have  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  cases,  manj  relations  of  place  are  invariably  expressed 
by  the  cases  without  anj  particle  prefixed.  Such  would  have 
been  the  fact  in  the  Greek  language  too,  but  the  rules  of 
euphony,  convenience,  the  influence  of  writing,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  causes,  have  contributed  to  mutilate  the  terminations  of 
the  nouns  as  well  as  of  the  verbs,  and  thus  proportions,  the  force 
of  which  was  originallj  included  in  the  case-endings,  have  come 
to  be  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  just  as  the 
particular  noun  is  placed  after  the  pronoun,  called  the  article, 
in  repetitions,  and  just  as  the  nominative  case  is  prefixed  to 
the  verb. 

169    There  are  eighteen  Greek  words  which  are  commonly 
reckoned  as  prepositions:   six  monosyllables,  fU,  ev,  e^,  Trpo, 
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wpo^f  <rivy  and  twelve  dissyllables,  aV0c>  ai/a,  avrU  owo,  &a, 
€tri,  KUTciy^  ficTciy  TTapdf  irepU  virep,  vtto.  We  shall  consider 
these  according  to  the  relations  which  they  express,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  any  arbitrary  division  of  former  grammarians*.  Since 
the  prepositions  retain  their  original  meaning,  as  words  indicating 
positions  and  directions  in  space,  more  characteristically  than 
any  other  pronominal  words,  and  also  present  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  the  original  elements  of  the  pronouns,  we  will,  pre- 
viously to  examining  these  Greek  forms  separately  and  in  detail, 
endeavour  to  point  out  their  etymological  analysis  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  and  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  their  com-^ 
position. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  primitive  pronouns  are 
three  in  number,  expressing  respectively  the  positions  here^  near 
to  the  here,  and  there,  and  that  different  modifications  of  di- 
rection or  position  may  be  denoted  by  combining  these  original 
stems  with  one  another  or  with  the  particle  la  or  ra.  On 
examination  it  will  appear  that  all  the  Greek  prepositions,  with 
the  exception  of  Sia  which  is  a  form  of  the  second  numeral,  are 
compounds  of  at  least  two  of  the  primary  elements,  or  of  one  of 
them  with  -ra.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  principles 
according  to  which  we  would  arrange  and  classify  all  pronominal 
compounds  (§  130).  After  a  careful  dissection  of  all  the  pro- 
nominal forms  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  if  any  one  of  the  elements  of  position 
is  combined  with  -ra,  it  indicates  motion  and  continuation  in  a 
direction  of  which  the  element  in  question  represents  the  point 
nearest  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  by  subjoining  any  one  of  the 
pronominal  elements  to  any  other  of  them,  we  denote  a  motion 
or  continuation  from  the  position  denoted  by  the  first  element 
towards  that  indicated  by  the  second.  Thus  we  have  seen,  that 
the  second  element  when  prefixed  to  -ra  (as  in  ka-ra)  expresses 
motion  onwards  from  the  position  indicated  as  near,  so  as,  in 
fact,  to  coincide  with  a  word  indicating  the  third  position  (ta, 
or  even  ta-ra) ;  and  that  the  first  element  subjoined  to  the  third 
(as  in  ta^ma)  expresses  motion  or  continuation  from  the  third 


*  The  object  of.  this  chapter  is  to  discuss  the  signification  rather  than 
the  syntax  of  the  Greek  prepositions :  as  a  supplement  to  the  cases  they 
are  fdlly  treated  in  the  Cheek  Orammar,  articles  470—488. 
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position  towards  the  first,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  second 
position  (cf.  fini-timust  &c.).  We  shall  find  this  nfbthod  most 
amply  illustrated  by  the  Greek  prepositions.  Of  these  na-pd, 
we-pif  TT'po,  W'pO'^y  are  compounded  of  the  first  element  and  pa. 
In  the  first,  which  is  also  written  ira-pai,  we  find  both  elements 
in  the  simplest  form.  In  the  second,  in  which  traces  of  a  heavier 
ending  still  remain,  the  vowel  of  the  first  element  has  assumed 
the  lighter  form  e,  according  to  a  principle  which  will  be  more 
fully  explained  hereafter.  In  ir-po  and  ir-po-s^  which  are  in 
fact  one  and  the  same  word,  another  element  has  been  subjoined 
in  the  «,  indicating  motion  or  transitiveness,  and  probably  a 
shortened  form  of  the  affix  -09,  -crfo,  which  plays  an  important 
part  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case.  In  consequence  of  this 
addition,  the  root-vowel  has  been  dropt  before  the  liquid,  and 
a  medium  weight  given  to  the  vowel  of  the  termination.  The 
forms  ir-pa-Ti,  tto-ti,  also  used  for  ir-po'-y,  are  compounds,  one 
of  the  preposition  9r-/oo,  the  other  of  the  simple  element  of  the 
first  pronoun,  with  the  element  of  the  second  under  the  form 
Tf  B  9  (§  152) ;  and  both,  therefore,  denote  (the  former  more 
strongly)  motion  from  the  first  to  the  second  position.  A  similar 
form  is  fie-ra^  which  is  compounded  of  the  first  and  third  elements, 
and  signifies  ''with"  as  a  connexion  between  the  here  and  the 
there^  and  ''  after"  as  denoting  an  approximation  to  their  union. 
The  third  pronoun  is  subjoined  to  the  second  in  xra-ra,  as  it  is 
to  the  first  in  fie-ra^  and  the  meaning  which  results  is  ana- 
logous. In  the  Sanscrit  aa-may  the  first  element  is  appended 
to  a  form  of  the  second ;  the  meaning  "  with,"  which  results,  is 
explicable  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  similar  sense  o(  fie^a. 
If  the  latter  expresses  ''  with"  as  implying  a  junction  of  the 
here  with  the  there,  so  sc^ma  may  convey  the  same  sort  of  idea 
as  implying  an  union  of  the  near  with  the  here.  We  shall  see 
by  and  by  how  this  differs  from  avv  »  Fa-i;.  The  prepositions 
v-TTo,  u-ire-py  are  related  as  ta  is  to  ta-ra  ;  the  latter  expresses 
a  continuance  of  the  direction  implied  by  the  former.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  final  vowel  of  iiro,  like  that  of 
arro,  irpo,  indicates  the  loss  of  the  genitive  «,  so  that  the  full 
form  was  iJxp-,  or  vTror  ■-  vTroOev.  The  first  syllable  of  v-iro  is 
a  vocalization  of  the  second  pronoun  Fa  or  eva.  In  Sanscrit  it 
appears  as  u  in  u-jpa,  and  in  Latin  as  «u  in  eu-b.  Of  the  suc- 
cessive mutilations  of  this  stem  from  eva  to  Ai,  t,  we  have 
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already  speken,  and  we  have  also  hinted  the  general  tendency 
of  the  aspirated  labial  to  vocalize  itself  into  i  as  well  as  u. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  little  difficulty  in  recognising  it  in  the 
Greek  v,  the  Latin  su,  or  even  in  the  Sanscrit  u.  According  to 
this  analysis  v-wo  should  signify  a  direction  from  the  immediately 
near  to  the  hsrey  and  v-ire-p  a  continuation  of  motion  in  that 
direction ;  we  shall  see  presently  that  this  agrees  yery  well  with 
the  common  use  of  these  prepositions  as  the  correlatives  "  under'' 
and  "over."  The  element  a  {e\  must  be  the  ultimate  form 
either  of  ha  from  Fa,  or  of  na.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
this  element  appears  in  combination  with  an  existing  na,  and  we 
must  suppose  in  those  cases,  either  that  it  is  a  mere  prothesis 
like  the  e  or  o  in  i-fie,  6-Sovs,  or  that  it  is  the  pronoun  Fa  pre- 
fixed to  na.  As  there  are  occasionally  traces  of  a  lost  digamma, 
we  might  incline  to  the  latter  explanation,  which  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  prepositions  compounded  with  na.  Now 
there  are  three  Greek  prepositions  in  which  we  have  the  com* 
pound  of  a  or  e  and  na: — a-vd,  €k  >"  e-i;f,  and  e-r.  The  idea 
of  famess  is  strongly  conveyed  by  the  first;  the  last  and 
shortest  form  conveys  simply  and  explicitly  the  idea  of  locality ; 
and  in  the  second  this  is  combined  with  the  idea  of  motion. 
The  element  a  (e)  appears  in  three  other  prepositions,  a-irof 
€-7r/,  and  6-^  =  e-/c9.  In  these  compounds  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  a  or  e  is  the  residuum  of  the  element  no.  For  other- 
wise we  must  have  an  unmeaning  reduplication  of  the  idea  of 
nearness  in  the  preposition  e^,  and  a-iro  would,  on  that  sup- 
position, be  identical  with  v-tto  a  Fa-^ro.  The  lighter  vowel  is 
chosen  in  the  two  latter  because  their  terminations  are  heavier. 
The  two  former  are  indicative  of  a  direction  from  the  distant  to 
the  I^ere :  the  latter  of  motion  from  the  distant  to  that  which 
is  near.  The  first  and  third  have  the  cognate  meanings  "  from'* 
and  "out  of:"  that  which  comes  from  the  distant  hitherward 
comes  "from,"  or,  if  through  an  intermediate  spot,  "  out  of'  it. 
The  signification  of  iirl  is  "upon"  or  "across;"  the  vowel  of 
its  termination,  as  well  as  that  of  ve-pi,  points  to  an  original 
expression  of  locality  by  way  of  case-ending.  A  comparison  of 
airo,  a^  (a-iros),  «-/5o,  7r-/Bo-y,  convinces  us  that  both  a-iro 
and  W'po  originally  possessed  the  final  a,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned before  as  the  index  of  transitiveness.  'Av-tI  and  a/ui-02 
are  compounds,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a-va.    The  latter  part 
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of  diz-Ti  is  the  same  as  the  termination  of  wpo-Ti  —  wpo^^  and 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  sign  of  the  genitive  ease.  The 
termination  of  a/i-0i  is  a  mutilation  of  the  second  pronominal 
stem,  which  is  often  used  to  form  the  locative  or  dative  case. 
In  ^olic  and  Doric  afi-if}}  is  written  a/uL-wi,  but  we  regard  this 
as  merely  a  dialectical  corruption.  It  is  clear  from  a/x-ipw  -  opd 
iv6t>9  that  01  for  a<f>i  is  the  more  genuine  form.  A  similar  but 
more  general  abruption  has  taken  place  in  e-wi,  the  last  syllable 
of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  a  case-variation  of  the  ending 
of  a-wOf  but  a  substitute  for  <f)i,  since  in  its  proper  meaning 
i"jri  is  strictly  locative.  If  therefore  the  first  syllable  €  is  a 
residuum  of  ai/-,  we  may  trace  a/bi-0<  and  €7r<  to  a  common 
origin,  and  we  shall  see  that  their  use  is  not  so  very  different. 

170  We  commence  our  separate  examination  of  the  Greek 
prepositions  with  €cs  and  eV,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
originally  identical,  and  which  express  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  notion  of  locality — ^the  being  in  a  place.  In  the 
Sanscrit  system  of  cases  there  is  one  which  by  itself  expresses 
this  relation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
should  be  no  Sanscrit  preposition  corresponding  to  ei^.  Now  in 
the  Sanscrit  pronouns  the  termination  of  this  locative  case  is  i-n: 
thus,  tasmin,  "ia  this,"  kasmin,  "in  what?"  itasmin^  ''in  the 
same,"  ycismin,  "  in  what,"  sarvasmin,  "  in  every  thing."  The 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  are  exceptions:  these 
form  their  locatives  in  t,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Sanscrit  nouns*. 
Bopp  supposes  (Vergl,  Gramm.  p.  231)  that  the  termination  in 
-i-n  is  of  later  origin  than  that  in  -»,  and  that  the  final  n  is 
merely  a  v  iipeXKvariKov,  or  an  arbitrary  addition.  We  do  not 
believe  that  v  €<l>e\KuaTiKoif  in  Greek  words  is  a  merely  capri- 
cious termination:  there  is  no  reason  why  an  n  should  be  added; 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  on  the  contrary,  how  time  might  have 
caused  an  abbreviation  of  the  ending,  which  is  so  liable  to  become 
evanescent  {§  114).  Besides,  the  use  of  the  full  termination  in  old 
words,  like  the  pronouns,  in  Sanscrit,  and  its  appearance  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  pronouns  are  to  us  sufficient  proofs  of  its  being 


*  Those  Sanscrit  nouns  which  form  their  locative  in  S  are  no  variation 
from  the  general  ending  in  ^  for  in  all  those  nouns  the  crude  form  ends  in 
a,  and  6  ^ai. 
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the  most  ancient  form  of  the  locative.  The  Greek  pronouns,  in 
which  this  termination  is  found,  are  e/uLiu,  re'ii/,  rxV,  U,  eh,  aiblv^ 
<f>iv^  yffiv^  ijfAty,  vfiiv^  wplv,  &c.  In  Latin  it  is  even  more  exten* 
sivelj  used,  though  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage it  is  generally  changed  into  i-m,  except  in  compounds. 
Olim  is  ohviously  the  locative  of  iUe  or  olUf  and  means  "  in  that 
time.'*^  The  same  appears  with  regard  to  the  other  adverbs  of 
times  qtwm  and  interim.  Enim  is  the  locative  of  some  lost 
pronoun  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  ina,  and  means  ''  in  that"  » 
"  for/^  just  as  sin  means  "  in  this"  «  "  if,"  the  one  pointing  to 
something  that  has  been  mentioned^  the  other  to  something  about 
to  be  mentioned.  Enim,  which  is  related  to  nam,  just  as  tango 
is  to  contingo  (Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  534,),  is  a  compound 
word  like  the  Sanscrit  a-na,  i-na,  i-ta,  i-ka:  compare  the 
Greek  vvv,  vip,  voaKpi^  with  Kei-vos,  r^i/o^,  a-m.  The  same 
termination  with  the  same  meaning  is  found  in  istim,  t>^n-c(6), 
illimy  iUin-^e),  hin-e{e),  intrin^eciis,  extrin-secus,  quin,  in^, 
utrinrde,  un-de,  subtn-de,  dein,  &c.  The  first  part  of  peren- 
die,  which,  as  we  showed  before,  is  formed  like  the  Sanscrit 
paridyus,  or  aparidyua,  from  a  pronominal  adjective  signify- 
ing "  other,^^  or  "  further,"  and  the  common  word  "  a  day,"  ex- 
hibits the  locative  of  the  adjective  very  clearly,  as  does  abo 
the  Sanscrit  equivalent  apari »  apara-i.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  termination  -in  or  -en  is  identical  with  the  Latin  preposition 
t-n,  which  from  the  disuse  of  the  locative  case  is  always  em- 
ployed to  express  the  simple  notion  of  locality.  The  difference 
of  vocalization  need  not  prevent  us  from  identifying  ev  with  in. 
The  Latin  in  may  express  the  meaning  of  all  the  Greek  com- 
pounds of  a-  or  6-  with  va,  and  even  the  negative  prefix  ai/a, 
which  is  a  formation  of  the  same  kind:  e,g,  ava  iiepo^^in- 
vicem ;  eJs  tviv  iroXiv '»  in  urbem;  ev  tjJ  iroKei^in  urbe; 
dviipiB/ios  »  in-numerits.  We  must  therefore  be  contented  to 
suppose  that  the  first  part  of  ey  » t-n  is  the  ultimate  weakened 
form  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  the  stronger  form  of  which 
appears  in  the  Greek  locative  Uva,  "  where,"  and  both  stronger 
and  weaker  in  the  forms  analyzed  in  the  last  chapter  but  one. 
There  are  traces  of  this  locative  of  the  second  pronoun  in  the 
prepositions  eiu,  elvi;  and  in  this  pronominal  sense  iv  itself  is 
often  used  in  the  best  writers.  Thus,  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  27 : 
iv  ^  o  irvp<popo9  Oeoi  aicijyf/a^  eXauueu     And  thus  we  see  why 
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the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  them  that  more  marked  and  definite  expression  of  local- 
ity which  is  conduciye  to  their  distinctness  as  numerals,  were 
occasionallj  combined  with  this  form  of  the  third  demonstratire 
pronoun. 

That  619  and  ey  are  essentiallj  the  same  word  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Greek  schokrs.  In  Pindar  we  have  er  with 
an  accusative  case  expressmg  motion  to  a  place,  where  we  should 
certainly  find  ek  in  Attic  (Pyth.  11. 11,  and  S6.  V-  38.  Nem.  VII. 
31),  and  there  are  passages  in  which  ei9  with  an  accusative  is 
found  instead  of  ev  with  a  dative  (Person  od  Eurip.  Phceniss. 
1381).  It  might  be  suggested  that  eU  «  iv^  was  the  basis  both 
of  69  and  €Vy  the  former  omitting  the  y,  the  latter  the  9.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  regard  them  in  this  light.  We  consider  them 
to  be  related  simply  as  fieky  ^ev^  SeU  and  Siv ;  namely,  fiev, 
Sev,  and  €v  are  three  locatives,  and  /a6is,  ^6x9  and  ek  are  three 
transitive  forms  incorporating  the  idea  of  locality.  That  6C9  ex- 
presses motion  to  a  place  (not  unlike  -Se),  while  er  expresses 
nothing  but  locality,  or  the  abiding  in  a  place,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  addition  of  the  element  «,  which  is  also  a  mark 
of  the  nominative  or  relation  of  subjectivity.  The  termination 
n{S)8  appears  also  in  the  Latin  preposition  trorns. 

There  is  only  one  passage,  so  fiu  as  we  know,  in  which  the  preposi- 
tion eU  has  occasioned  any  difficulty.    It  is  in  Euripides,  BaechoB^  742 : 

ravpot  S*  v/3pi<rTa\  KeU  Mpa^  BvfxovfAevot 

TO  wpoarSev. 
from  which  Virgil  has  taken  his  ireuci  in  camua  {Cfeorg.  III.  232. 
JEneid,  XII.  104),  and  which  is  also  imitated  by  ^lian  (ffist.  Anim. 
II.  20,  and  IV.  28,  where  we  have  v^pil^eiv  eU  nipa^).  We  think  the 
line  in  Euripides  explicable  from  the  idea  of  ^^  looking  towards,"  implied 
in  the  classical  use  of  ei\,  and  from  the  passage  in  his  Helena  (1558), 
where  a  bull  is  described  as  KvpTmv  re  tfura  neU  Kepa^  irapefxpxiirtav 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  usage  of  «»9  as  a  synonym  for  ek,  it 
need  only  be  observed  that  this  adverb  is  constantly  employed  by  the 
best  writers  with  prepositions  of  motion  like  cic,  eVt,  tt/ick,  especially 
the  latter,  followed  by  an  accusative,  so  that  the  tbree  words  are  equi- 
valent to  «c  with  a  participle,  and  the  construction  is  explained  in 
the  common  grammars  by  a  supposed  ellipse  of  the  participle.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  unnecessary  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  generally  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  irpo^  in  the  apparent  use  of  ««  for 
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ci9  with  the  accusative,  which  is  generallj  restricted  to  the  names  of 
persons.  Thus  we  read  (Demoeth.  Phil,  III.  p.  113):  el^  OvKcac  m« 
rrpo^  <rvfkfjidyow  etropevero^  where  €»«  <I>»»c€o«  strictlj  Speaking  denotes 
the  name  of  the  country,  whereas  ««  vpo^  {rvfAfidxovv  is  ft  personal 
reference :  from  which  mode  of  speaking  arose  the  use  of  m  alone  with 
the  names  of  persons^  in  nearly  the  same  sense  as  eU  with  the  names 
of  thingi;  e.g,  npea-fiei^  irinofjiipev  m  fiaa-iXia  for  «»«  vpo^  fiaciXea 
(Demosth.  PkU.  I.  p.  54). 

171  The  most  elementary  notion  of  situation  next  to  that 
of  mere  locality  is  the  notion  of  ihat  which  is  before  us,  in  which 
the  notion  of  forwardness,  or  motion  forwards,  is  included.  The 
simplest  word  for  expressing  this  in  Greek  is  Trpot  which  is  a 
compound  of  the  first  pronominal  stem  under  the  form  p&  with 
the  termination  ra,  signifying,  as  we  have  seen,  motion,  and 
conveying  the  idea  of  beyond.  This  word,  like  els  and  ev,  ap- 
pears among  the  numerals;  for  a  superlative  form  of  it  (irpwro^) 
is  used  as  the  ordinal  of  the  first  number.  Another  form  of 
vpo  is  wpoTi  (Sanscrit  prati)  or  ito-t/,  where  r*  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  genitive  -$.  That  ir-po^  is  only  the  fuUer  and  more 
genuine  form  of  ir-^po  appears  as  well  from  the  comparison  of 
cUiro,  ayf/,  suggested  above,  as  from  the  fact  that  ir-po^,  under 
the  still  more  complete  form  vapo^,  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
wpo.  The  idea  of  motion,  conveyed  by  vpos  or  ir-po-Th  has 
been  before  explained;  the  form  wpos  combines  with  a  word 
expressing  here,  the  syllable  ra  indicating  motion,  and  the  ter- 
mination «,  which  has  much  the  same  force  (compare  eir ) :  vpo- 
Tt  contains  the  same  affix  in  a  fuller  form,  and  di^-rl,  which  is 
all  but  a  synonym  of  irpo,  also  terminates  in  this,  genitival  ri » 
0€v  i"  (•  As  pa  ultimately  «  va^  and  as  orva  a  Fa-i/a,  the  only 
difference  between  ir-po-rl  and  a-y-rl  is  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  first  syllable ;  namely,  the  starting-point  in  wpo-rl  is  the 
here,  in  orp-rlf  the  near. 

172  We  have  already  suggested  that  e-'trl  and  afi-tpi  a 
dva-ipi  are  by-forms  of  one  and  the  same  preposition.  If  so,  the 
primary  meaning  of  both  must  be  superposition  combined  with 
an  idea  of  juxtaposition,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the  ideas  of 
upon  and  around.  Before  we  examine  this  meanmg  we  will 
point  out  the  connexion  between  these  pai1;icles  and  their  San- 
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sent  and  Latia  synonyms  ahJd  and  ob.  Wilson's  account  of 
abhi  is  as  follows :  "  Abhi  is  a  preposition  and  particle  implying 
(1)  superiority  in  place,  rank,  or  power  (over,  upon,  against, 
above),  (2)  proximity  (near),  (3)  separation  (seyerally),  (4) 
wish,  desire,  (5)  conjunction,  particularizing  (to,  with  respect  to). 
Thus,  abhi'hramitun,  to  overpower ;  abhi-gantuh,  to  approach, 
abhi'khydtun,  to  speak  to ;  abhi-bhava,  disgrace ;  abhi-ldsha, 
desire ;  abhyoffnin,  on  the  fire."  From  this  abhi  we  have  the 
adverb  abhitaa,  "  near."  The  conjunction  and  inseparable  pre- 
position ajn,  which  is  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  Greek  ewl, 
occurs  as  a  preposition  before  a  few  roots,  and  seems  to  signify 
'over;'  the  roots  dhd,  *to  place,'  nah  "to  fasten,"  receive 
the  meaning  "  to  c^ver  "  when  this  particle  is  prefixed.  The  a 
of  apt  is  usually  omitted ;  e.  g.  pinaddha,  "  covered,"  "clothed.'' 
As  a  conjunction,  we  very  often  find  api  by  itself,  without  any 
rejection  of  the  a,  in  which  case  it  signifies  "  even,"  "  though," 
"yet,"  "assuredly,"  "moreover,"  "therefore,"  "also;"  it  is 
likewise  an  interrogative  particle ;  the  compound  kimrapi  is  equi- 
valent to  quispiam,  or,  if  preceded  by  the  relative,  to  quicunqtie 
(Wilson  sub  v. ;  Bopp,  Kritisohe  Grammatik  der  Sanskrita- 
Sprache,  p.  55 ;  and  Ghssar.  Sanscr.  p.  73).  So  that  api  and 
abhi  seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  word.  This  view  of 
the  connexion  of  iirh  abhi,  and  api,  is  supported  by  the  common 
usage  of  eVi,  which  always  conveys  the  idea  of  nearness  or 
approximation,  even  when^it  is  followed  by  an  accusative  and 
signifies  motion.  Now  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  nasal 
has  fallen  out  in  abhi  for  amftAt »  a/uL<pi,  just  as  in  abhra  = 
o/xfipas,  in  iibhau  «  afKpo),  ambo,  &c.  The  identity  therefore  of 
67r<  and  abhi  farther  confirms  the  connexion  between  eirl  and 
a/uL(pi  On  the  other  side  eirl  coincides  so  remarkably  in  some 
of  its  applications  with  the  Latin  ob,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  prepositions  can  have  had  different  ori- 
gins. Thus  optimua  from  ob  manifestly  denotes  uppermost,  and 
therefore  stands  like  supremus  and  aummua  in  complementary 
opposition  to  infimus  and  imus.  Here  we  have  ob  with  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  eiri,  "  upon."  But  it  corresponds  to  the  other 
meanings  of  eirl  and  a/ui0<,  as  Festus  tells  us  (p.  178,  Miiller) : 
"  ob  praapositio  alias  ponitur  pro  circum,  ut  cum  dicimus  urbem 
obdderiy  ob-vallari^  ob-siffnari,,..9,liBA  pro  ad  ponitur,  ut  Ennius: 
ob  Romam  noctu  leffiones  ducere  capit,  et  alibi  ob  Trqjam 
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duxit.^'  So  also  in  the  fragment  of  his  Telamon  quoted  by 
Cicero  (^Tuac.  Disp.  III.  18):  Hicine  est  ille  Telamo,  modo 
quern  gloria  ad  codvm  extulit,  quern  adspectabant,  cujus  ob  os 
Graii  ora  obvertebant  sua.  (Compare  the  eiri-arpeirTo^  alwtf  of 
^acbyl.  Choeph.  350.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  obeo, 
"  to  go  to,"  "  to  visit."  The  English  preposition  "  upon"  convoys 
much  the  same  idea  as  eir\  in  such  passages  as  Horn.  Od.  V.  17  : 
oJ  Key  flip  Tvefi'jroiep  kir  evpea  vwTa  Qa\a<Tart^,  Now  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  o6  is  a  shortened  form  of  amb.  Thus  obba  stands  by 
the  side  of  a/m^^,  and  Festus  has  told  us  that  there  are  many 
usages  of  ob  in  composition  in  which  it  corresponds  in  meaning  to 
a/Aipl  or  ireph  ^^^^  more  than  to  evi :  compare  obsidere  urbem 
with  the  Greek  'ipii^eaOai  on  the  one  hand,  and  irepiKaOijaOai 
KVKXtp  TO  rel-xp^  0^  the  other :  if  ob-scurus  reminds  us  of  e?r<* 
atuos  and  ob-edio  of  eiraKovo),  ob-esus  {Jhissus)  suggests  ifjiKpt- 
\a<pfi^^  and  ob-^rro  may  be  translated  by  irepiTrXapwfiai ;  and  if 
oecupo  corresponds  to  e7riXafA)3ai;a>,  so  does  ob-liquus  to  a(A<f>i\oj^o^. 

173  But  we  must  now  show  that  iirl  and  dfi(pi  agree 
occasionally  in  meaning  with  one  another.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  syntactical  usage  of  eiri  with 
the  genitive  and  dative  as  corresponding  to  that  of  ajuL<pi  or  irepl 
with  the  accusative  and  dative.  With  the  genitive  case,  ewl 
denotes,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  •,  superposition  with  sepa- 
ration. The  latter  part  of  the  meaning  belongs  more  imme- 
diately to  the  case  itself,  but  of  course  the  preposition  must  be 
able  to  reconcile  itself  to  such  an  application.  Now  there  are 
two  modes  of  connecting  the  idea  of  superposition  with  that  of 
separation.  The  first  is  when  we  imply  that  the  separation  is 
total,  but  that  a  line  drawn  over  one  object  will  pass  over  the 
other.  Here  then  we  denote  direction  or  motion  at  a  certain 
height  or  distance :  6.  ^.  a  ship  at  sea  was  spoken  of  as  up  in 
the  air  (/ueWcopos) ;  hence  such  phrases  as  irXelv  iwl  JAfiou 
(Thucyd.  I.  Il6)  ;  and  past  or  distant  time  supposes  a  reckoning 
upwards,  as  we  shall  show  farther  when  we  come  to  the  tempo- 
ral augment ;  hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  ewl  ^apeiov  eye- 
v€To  (Herod.  YI.  98).  It  is  clear  that  we  might  say,  with  a 
slight  difference  of  meaning,  irXeiv  a/uL(pi  ^SAjmov,  and  a/uL(f>i  tov 
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Aapelov  ypovov.  The  other  mode  of  considering  superpo^tion 
and  separation  together  is  where  we  signify  that  the  whole  of  a 
superimposed  object  does  not  rest  on  the  supporting  surface. 
Thus  we  imply  only  a  partial  superposition  when  we  say  that 
planks  are  laid  across  piles  fixed  at  intervals  (Herod.  Y.  16 : 
"tKpia  eir\  twv  aTavpwv  etTTv/Ke),  or  that  burdens  are  placed  on 
the  head  or  shoulders,  so  as  to  extend  beyond  them  on  both 
sides  (Herod.  II.  S5:  oi  fiev  eirl  twv  Ke^oXeoii/  (f>op€ov<Ti^  oll  ie 
yvvcLiKe^  eiTi  twv  wfiwii).  Hence  such  phrases  as  eirl  Opovov 
KaOi^eaOat,  €(p'  iiTTrov  o^^elaOai,  because  in  sitting  and  riding  the 
legs  hang  down  by  the  side,  and  the  Spartan  woman  gaye  her 
son  his  shield  with  the  words  :  17  tqv  $  iwl  Ta^  (Plutarch.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  241  e).  Much  in  the  same  way,  we  find  afi<p\  used 
with  the  accusative,  as  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  122 :  aavlS  ofx^l  fipa^ 
ylova  Koufpli^wvm  With  the  dative  iwl  and  afA(f>i  give  many 
traces  of  a  cognate  meaning ;  thus  we  can  say  with  the  same 
signification  of  proximity  ouceovre^  eiri  '^rpvjuLovi  (Herod.  VII. 
75),  or  aiuL(pi  Sivaii  Evpiwov  {Iph.  T.  6).  As  however  aix<p\ 
has  retained  its  original  form  more  completely  than  eir/,  we 
must  expect  that  the  combined  meanings  ''up  and  about,  or 
around,"  will  be  more  consistently  retained  by  the  stronger  word. 

174  There  is  a  vezy  remarkable  reference  to  the  original  meaning  of 
€Vf  and  a/A0O  when  the  former  is  used  in  composition  to  signify  mu- 
tuality>  an  interchange,  a  running  of  one  thing  into  another.  As  this 
meaning  of  eiri  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  Greek  scholars,  we 
shall  illustrate  it  by  examples.  In  this  sense  Wi  is  frequently  prefixed 
to  a^o^,  or  some  word  like  it,  and  the  origin  of  the  meaning  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  aXAifXMv,  with  which  indeed  it  is  combined,  if  we 
may  adopt  Hermann's  very  probable  emendation  of  Sophocles  {Antxg.  57): 
Tpirow  B*  dh€\<l>»  hvo  fiiaw  Kaff  iffiepav 

aVTOKTO»OVVT€f    T«    TaXaiTTWpWy   fiopov 

KOivov  Kareipydirairr  €ira\\rj\oiv  j^epoTv, 
The  expression  of  mutuality  or  interchange  by  juxtaposition  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  natural  love  of  brachylogy  or  the  shortest 
mode  of  expressing  our  meaning.  When  we  say  "  they  hurt  one  an- 
other," we  mean  that  A  hurt  By  and  also  that  B  hurt  A  :  which  would 
certainly  not  be  expressed  by  saying  ^*  the  one  hurt  the  other."  Simi- 
larly in  Greek,  if  we  wrote  aWoi  eKTcivau  aAXoi/«,  we  should  merely 
express  that  the  one  party  killed  the  other,  but  if  we  put  the  two 
pronouns  together  and  write  aWoi  aXAov?  (aAAtfXou?)  cKTetvavy  we  ex- 
press that  the  slaughter  was  mutual,'  that  there  were  killers  on  both 
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Bides.  It  is  therefore  by  an  obvious  contriyance  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  a  superabundance  of  words,  that,  whenever  reciprocity  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  the  subject  and  object  are  phiced  in  immediate 
contact,  in  order  that  the  hearer  or  reader  may  combine  them  both  into 
one  idea  of  a^ncy.  The  fusion  which  has  taken  place  in  d\Xii\wv  is 
only  a  further  extension  of  the  juxtaposition.  In  Plato,  JResp,  lY.  p. 
444,  we  have  vir*  dWifXtov  twice  by  the  side  of  d\\o  vV*  dWov,  It  is 
precisely  the  same  case  with  phrases  like  ^po  d  rod  ivoriarew  and  vpo^ 
dWoT  d\\o¥.  This  expression  of  reciprocity,  by  creating  an  idea  of 
contiguity  or  contact^  is  sometimes  extended  in  Greek  to  an  expression 
of  identity.  This  appears  from  the  use  of  eavrow^  avrow,  for  aXXtfXow 
(see  Hesychius  and  his  commentators  sub  v.  iavrov^).  In  the  passage 
of  Sophocles  quoted  above,  we  have  avroKTovovrre  for  aXXtfXoKroirovirre, 
and  fiurther  on  in  the  same  play  (145),  we  find  Kaff  avToTv  BiKpareT? 
Xdy^a^  aniaatrre  for  kot'  dxXriXtov.  In  Plato  (Parmenides,  p.  133  e) 
we  see  the  grounds  of  this  usage  more  clearly :  aXX*  ov  to  i»  tIfiTv  wpd*: 
ckcIks  Tti¥  Zv¥afAi¥  f^^t*  ov^€  €K€Tva  ^po^  fJ/Aaf,  oXX*,  o  Xc^M,  avTa  avrSv 
Koi  vpd^  avTa  €K€tvd  t€  iam^  Ka\  rd  irap  tjftTv  «<ravT«9  vrpd^  eawTO,— 
that  is,  dxXifXmv  Kttf  irpo^i  dxXriXa.  We  do  not  very  well  understand 
what  the  author  of  the  trwaywyi}  Xi^env  -xptiaifiiov  {BeJckeri  AnecdoU 
p.  378)  means  by  asserting  that  the  converse  is  the  case :  aXXf^Xoiv  ai/ri 
Tov  €avT»¥,  ovTfloc  ^vpiVTihri^  Koi  OovKvhiZri^'  Ka\  vov  rtve^  aXXffXoiv 
€y€Vffa¥TOy  dvTt  Tou  eavTwv.  The  passage  of  Thucydides  here  alluded 
to  is  as  follows  (II.  70) :  o  re  <r?To«  eircXeXoiirei,  koi  dXXa  re  iroXXd 
iireyeyeiniTO  avToOi  ijlri  /Sptiaew^  irepi  dvayKaia^,  Kai  rtve^  icai  dXXijXmv 
eyiy€U¥To.  It  is  here  simply  stated  that  the  Potidsans  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  human  flesh :  of  course  dXXtfXuv  is  not 
used  in  its  ordinary  signification,  for  there  could  certainly  be  no  recipro- 
city in  such  an  action  as  that  referred  to  in  the  text;  but  still  less  can 
any  reflexive  meaning  be  intended.  Thucydides  perhaps  considers  the 
Potidssans  as  one  body,  and  intends,  by  the  use  of  dxXijxtov,  to  indicate 
that  they  fed  upon  the  corpses  of  their  fellow-citizens :  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  comprehend  the  interpretation  given  in  the  ctvmi- 
Y»7i|.  There  are  other  passages  in  which  dxxtjXmw  cannot  be  inter- 
preted with  any  reference  to  reciprocity.  In  Odysa.  XII.  102,  aXXffx«iv 
must  be  equivalent  to  ertpuy  if  the  present  punctuation  is  retained : 

TOW  h*  €T€pov  tTKoireXov  jfiafictXtirepov  o\^€i^  *OZv<ro'€u^ 

^Xtjaiov  dXXtjXuv  Kai  k€v  BioTo-tcJctcioc. 
But  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  understand  it  as  if  it  were  written  ot 
o-KoireXoi  irXtyo-iov  elcriv  dxXtfXnv,  putting  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line.     In  such  words  as  dXXtiXov-^a^y  dxXriXov^iaj  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity is  merged  in  that  of  contiguity  or  union. 
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Besides  etrdWtjXo^  we  have  iiraWoKapvo^  and  iiraWoKavKo^  in 
Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plaut,  III.  18),  with  the  same  meaning  of  reci- 
procity. The  use  of  liraWdaaetv  and  its  derivatives,  in  the  sense  of 
alternation  or  interchange^  is  very  common.  Thus  in  Homer  {Iliad 
XIII.  359)  we  have : 

TM   3*  €pi^o*i  Kparepfj^  Kat  Ofioiiov  TroXejJioio 
ireTpap  ewaAXafain-c?,  €ir'  a/jLtpoTeponri  rdwa-arav, 
i.  e.  '^  alternating  the  rope  of  war,  pulling  it  now  to  one  sidc^  now  to 
the  other,  fighting  with  various  success."     The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
a  gamcj  in  which  two  people  tried  their  strength  by  pulling  at  a  rope, 
which  is  also  alluded  to  in  Iliad  XI.  336  : 

€v6a  (Tipi  KaTa  i<ra  fia^riv  €Tavv<ra-€  KpoyiMy. 
The  Homeric  evolx'^adai  also  expresses  reciprocity,  especially  when  it 
means  ^^to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  in  weaving:"  comp.  l<rT09 
iirot^ofxivrjv  (Iliad  1,  31)  with  Pindar's  Io-twv  iroKifxfidfxov^  olow  {Pyth, 
IX.  18). 

The  word  ivaWayt)  is  used  by  Herodotus  (I.  74)  to  express  an 
interchange  of  matrimonial  relations  between  two  families :  Kat  ydfimv 
evaWayrjif  eiroirfa'av  AXvarTca  yap  eyvuxrav  Zovvai  Ttjv  duydrepa 
^Apvtjviv  *AaTvdyei  tw  Kva^dpeu  iraihi.  On  the  similar  WOrd  €vd\\a(i^y 
see  Wyttenbach  on  Plutarch  {Moral  I.  2,  p.  885).  In  this  sense 
eirtyafxia  is  used  (Herodot.  II.  147);  it  also  denotes  sl  jtu  mutui  cori" 
nubii  between  two  states  or  parties  in  a  state  (Wolf  ad  Demosth. 
Zeptin.  p.  282).  The  word  evaWdrretv  is  used  to  express  an  inter- 
change or  interlacing  in  a  material  sense  in  the  following  passages :  ra 
fxev  earn  Kap-yapoZovra  avrwv-^Ta  Be  dvewdWuKTa — Kap')(ap6ZovTa 
yap  ecrriv  oaa  evaWdrTei  towc  oBoi/tqc  to  J?  ofe??  (Aristot*  HisL 
Anijn.  I.  c,  i.  p.  501  Bekker);  dp-xetov  ruv  vevpmv  tj  i^aWayij,  "the 
interlacing  of  the  ends  of  the  muscles  "  (Aretseus^  p.  34  b,  Boerhaave) ; 
and  a  line  or  two  lower  down  in  the  same  page,  dWi^KoKrt  eiraWa^dfAeva 
€<?  x^aa-iAov  a-xtifJ^cLTo^,  "  interlacing  with  one  another  like  the  letter  X'" 
In  a  metaphorical  sense  eiraWdTTciu  is  applied  to  express  verbal  am- 
biguities; thus,  Xenophon,  Mem,lll.  S,  §  1 :  pii  ^/rtj  d\6yo^  ivaWax'^tjy 
"lest  your  words  be  perverted."  Aristot.  Polit.  I.  6,  (p.  1255, 1.  13 
Bekker)  :  alnov  he  ravTtj^  dfji<pta/3riTt]<r€ta^  Ka\  o  voieT  tov?  Aoyow  cVaX- 
XaTTciv,  oTt  ....itret  Ziao'TdifTav  ye  ^wp«?  tovtwv  twv  Xdytav^  ic,t.  A. 
"  that  which  makes  the  arguments  run  into  one  another  and  inter- 
change....for  if  they  were  kept  distinct,... &c."  In  this  sense  eVa/u- 
<l>oTepi)^€iv  is  very  frequently  found:  i'/rafuporepiaat,  ek  d/ji<l>ifio\la^ 
dyayeTv  tov  \6yov  (Timseus,  Lex,  Platan,  s.  v.):  see  also  Suidas  and 
Ilesychius.  Plato,  Euthydemus^  p.  500  D :  6  ahe\<p6^  <rov  cf ij/u^oTf- 
piKe   TOV  Xoyov,  —  Resp.  V.  p.  479  B :    to??  ev  TaU  e<rrid<r€<ri»  evafi^ 
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tftorepil^oviriv  eoiKC — koi  yap  Tavxa  i'rrafA<poTcpi^€iv,'-'^Scholi(Ut»  €td  Ari" 
iioph,  Pac.  849 :  CTrajn^orepifoWw?  A6X6KTai  Koi  vpo^  ro  irpayfia  koi 
wpo^  TO  aareXye^.  Id.  ad  Plulum^  GS5 :  iraif**!'  yap  ewafA<liOT€pt^owa^ 
Xi^ei^  edtjKcv.  The  word  also  occuis  in  the  sense  of  '^to  fluctuate/' 
"to  waver  between  two  parties  or  opinions:"  cVa/jr^oreptfeiy,  to  fArj 
^ayiw^  ev  n  /BovXevea-Oai  Ka\  irpdrTeiVy  dXXd  koi  Tote  Ka\  T6h€  ZtapoeT" 
adat  (Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  41),  as  we  see  in  Thucyd.  YIII.  85:  ^dei- 
povra  Twv  Tl€\oiroinffj<riw¥  to  mpdyfxara  fiCTa  *A\Kt0tdZov  Ka\  etrafX" 
(porepi^ovra.  Plat.  Phasdms^  p.  257  B  :  Tva  koli  6  ipaa-Tfj':  o^e  avrov 
/uf|K€Ti  eVa/m^orepf^i/.  If  it  be  objected  to  the  connexion  between  M 
and  dfi<p\  that  the  compound  iiraft<poT€pi^u  could  not  in  that  case  be 
formed  without  tautology,  we  need  only  remark  that  eVi  and  dfjuf})  had 
become  in  time  di£ferent,  though  cognate,  prepositions,  and  their  use  in 
the  same  compound  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  of  cb  and  amh- 
in  the  verb  obambulo. 

The  same  idea  of  reciprocity  is  conveyed  by  ivafxeifietv  and  iwaftot- 
0aZK.  It  may  aJso  be  inferred  that  eirij^^eipa  in  the  sense  of  a  reward 
or  punishment  contains  the  same  notion;  evi^€ipov,  dirrair6ho<n^ 
Hesychius;  Tdirix^ipa,  top  fii<rOo¥y  n-d^  dfxoi^^,  Suidas.  Hence 
.Sschyl.  Prameth.  327 :  Toiowra  fiivroi  t^«  dyav  v^fiydpov  yXna-arviv^ 
Tlpofitjdev^  Tdvi'^eipa  yiyverai.  The  28th  line  of  the  same  play: 
ToiavT  diTfivpw  Tov  <l>i\av$p»7rov  Tpdvov  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast : 
Ttt  Tfj^  (f>i\avdpmiria^  ivi^etpa  rotavTa  coi  tyev€To^  probably,  as  Hem- 
sterhuis  suggests  {adLudan.  I.  p.  106.  p.  370  L^m.),  with  reference 
to  line  327.  Plato,  Hegp,  X.  p.  608  c:  to  yc  fxeyta-Ta  ivlx^ipa  t5« 
dpeTti^  Ka\..*d6\a,  In  Sophocles,  Antig.  814,  ovre  ^tipeuv  iiri'^etpa 
\aj(ov*ra^  punishment  {s  implied  :  but  in  the  Greek  idea  of  punishment, 
that  of  an  equivalent  or  quid  pro  quo  was  always  included.  The  word 
€ir!^€ipa  is  of  course  intimately  connected  in  meaning  and,  ultimately,  in 
origin  with  ivi'xpii<FOai,  'Ho  have  an  habitual  interchange  of  kindnesses 
with  any  one."  Thus,  Herod.  III.  99 :  5"  ^^  ywi^  icf^f^^ri^  «VoJrw?  al 
i^iy^p€t9fji€¥ai  fidXia-Ta  yvuaTKe^  raJra  ToT<ri  dv^pacrt  iroieucri.  Thucyd. 
I,  41 :  d^ito<rt»  ydptro^  *roiavhe  ^v  ovk  e-x&poi  okt€9  m<rr€  /Skdvrretv  oJS' 
av  ^i\ot  Airr  iwiy^prjOai  dvrthoO^vai  tffiiv  iv  t^  irdpovri  ipdfiev  Xprjvat, 
Plato, Legg,  XII. p. Q5S  a :  dyayKOia  fiiv  »?  oXiyurTa  li  €vtxp»fJ^€¥ov^. 
The  same  meaning  of  reciprocity  is  conveyed  by  iirifiax^^^y  '^  &&  alliance 
for  mutual  defence,"  as  distinguished  from  ^vfifiayia.  Thus,  Thucyd. 
I.  44:  ^vfjLfiaxtav  fi€v  fxtj  vrotriatia'Oaif  wctc  tow  avrow  eydpov^  koli 
^iXow  ¥Ofii^€iv, ,.€iri^ax^a¥  Zt  iirotticra pto^  t^ dXXtiXa»¥ ^otiO^w,  V".  48 : 
dpK€t¥  Tfjp  6iri/uio^iav,  dXXifXoiv  l3ori0€T¥y  ^vv€Trtir'rpaT€V€t¥  he  /if|36M. 
Ammon.  irc^c  Bia0.  Atf. :  Sw/w/ia^cTv  ical  evifiia^^cry  Bia^epe**  o-i*/i- 
fia^^Tp  fi€¥  yap  Xeyovatp  to  <rv¥  eavToT^y  tptja\  AiSv/A09,  cIt  avTo\  i-wiotcp 
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woXcfAtoi^  €10' Irepot  €iri<rTpaTevoi€y'  €irifjia^€u/ [8c]  ore  tow«  iwiovra^ 
dfivvowrat  fiovov  (according  to  Yalckenaex^s  emendations).  Words  formed 
with  the  preposition  iir\  are  also  used  of  actions  which  take  phioe  on 
the  herders  of  two  countries,  or  on  dehatahle  land:  for  then  a  reci- 
procity, a  motion  in  hoth  directions,  a  hin  und  her^  as  the  Germans 
say,  is  implied.  Thus,  ewepyaoia  is  '^a  communion  of  husbandry  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  states,"  ^^  a  mutual  right  of  ploughing  in  one 
another's  lands:"  and  inivofAia  is  the  same  with  regard  to  pasture. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop,  III.  2.  §  23:  iwtyafAta^  lij  eJvai  Koi  inepyaa-ia^  koi 
iiTLwofxiu 9  KCLi  ciTifia'Xtav le  Kotvviv^ei  n? aZiKoiri ovorepov^,  Plato^ Legg. 
VIII.  p.  843  C:  T«v  T€  aKXmv  ire  pi  Koi  Ztj  koi  iwepyaa-ia^  xn/jLiraari^... 
oc  B*  av  eirepyd^rfTai  tcc  tou  ycirovo^  vir€p/3aiv»»  tovc  opov^,  Aristot* 
Polit.  V".  4,  5  :  rmv  cCvoptov  to  KTtjvti  diroai^d^a^  XaQmv  irapd  rdv 
irdTafjLoviwiv€iJiO¥ra^.  The  verb  iirivefAeiv  is  also  used  when  acommoa 
trespass  on  the  part  of  a  neighbour  is  spoken  of,  as  in  Demosth.  in  Col-' 
liclemy  p.  1274:  Ka)  twv  yeiTOvwv  iiriv€fid»T»»  dfxa  kqi  /Sahtj^dirrmv  hid 
rod  '^topiov^  Ttjv  aifia<ria»  jrepiifnotofxriae  ravrtiv.  From  the  fact  that  the 
debatable  land  between  two  countries  was  generally  left  untiUed,  eirep^ 
yaa-ia  is  also  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  such  land,  or  generally  to  the 
appropriation  of  sacred  or  public  property.  Aristot.  Hket.  I.  13,  (p. 
1374  A,  Bekk,):  ivepyda'aaOai  fi€¥  aXV  ov  Zfifioaia,  Diodor.  SicuL 
XVI.  23  :  ot  Se  <I>wk6?c  ivepyaa-dfxevoi  TroWtjy  r^?  tepd^  ^wpd^.  From 
not  observing  this  use  of  M  in  composition,  every  one,  so  fisur  as  we 
know,  has  misinterpreted  an  interesting  passage  in  iBschylus  (Aga^ 
memnan,  444) : 

yvvaiKo^  aiX^*9  irpeirei 

itpo  Tov  ipaveuTo^  X^P^^  ^vvaivearai, 

iriOavd^  dyav  6  dvjXv^  opo^  eTrivefxeTai 

Tayyiropo*i,  dwd  raxyfAopov 

ywaiKoyfipvTOv  oWirrai  xXeof. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  absurdities  of  the  commentators,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  after  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  meaning  of  iirivifxeiv^ 
to  translate]  the  passage.  The  Chorus  says,  ^'  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  disposition  of  a  woman"  (so  Choeph.  630 :  yytvaiKeiav  droXfAov  alxfidv : 
alyjiri  is  connected  with  atairw  root  oik-^  as  Ipayjkti  is  with  hpd<r<r«o  root 
hpoK')  ''  to  express  her  gratitude  before  the  good  luck  really  appears. 
From  excessive  credulity,  the  boundaries  of  a  woman's  mind  are  easily 
encroached  upon.  But  a  good  report  set  on  foot  by  a  woman  perishes 
by  a  speedy  fate."  Here,  opo^:  is  used  by  a  strong,  but  very  intelligible 
metaphor,  just  as  in  v.  1077  of  the  same  play  {voOev  opow  cx^k  Oco-irc- 
o-ift?  dhov  K^iKofipfj/jiovai),  Similarly  Menander  says :  tow  t^«  yafxeTt}^ 
opow  vvep/Saivei^j  yvvai  ('Ie/9e?a  80) ;  Cf.  Plat.  Legg.  p.  843  c,  quoted 
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above.  Another  word  of  some  difficaltj,  in  which  we  believe  eiri  is 
found  with  this  sense,  is  eirtpafilo^^opuv^  which  signifies  to  gallop,  as 
applied  to  a  horse.  This  meaning  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  pdfilo^^  or  riding- whip^  with  which  the  rider  struck  his  steed 
in  order  to  qnicken  its  motion.  Paasow  compares  it  with  eviveiew^ 
which  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense:  but  we  are  convinced  that 
this  last  word  is  derived  from  the  act  of  shaking  the  rein  in  order 
to  urge  on  the  horse,  a  practice  to  which  allusion  is  frequently  made 
in  the  Greek  writers.     Thus,  Soph.  Antig.  109: 

<puydZa  wpoZpOfiov  o^vriptf 

Kivtjo'atra  j^aXtvt^, 

which  the  editors[have  generally  misunderstood.  Euripides,  Iphig,  Taur» 
909 :  wa-ff  atfiaTtipd  <rr6fki  im-cfifiaXeiv  ifioL  The  Furies  put  their  bits 
into  the  mouth  of  Orestes,  and,  by  shaking  the  rein  till  the  snaffle  was 
covered  with  blood,  urged  him  to  furious  flight :  see  AlcesU  495 :  ;^a- 
Xwov  €fifia\€i¥  yvddoK.  The  passage  in  Xenophon  in  which  the  word 
efTipafihoipopeTv  occurs,  is  as  follows  {de  Re  Equestri,  VII.  11):  fxerd  he 
'  TavTa  Tov  avTO^vfj  ZiaTpo^d^av  ha'^aXipri  r*  av  aXwoTara  to  arwfia 
Koi  €U  TO  iirtpafiho<pop€7»  rjZia-T  av  d^iKvoiTo,  etrciZtjirep  KoidTrd  rwv 
dpurreptSv  dpyevOai  €vhoKifi»T€pov,  Sh*  dv  /jLoKtara  dird  tovtwv  dpy^oiTo 
€i  ZiaTpo^d^ovro^  fxev^  owotc  dvafiaivoi  Tip  he^if^  Tore  arrifiafvoi  t^ 
TTTircp  TO  inrtpafiZoipopeTv,  to  yap  dpi<rTepdv  fieWtov  alpetv  €k  tovtov  dv 
dpxoiTo,  Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  this  passage  that  impa/3ho<f>op€Tv 
applies  to  an  action,  not  of  the  rider,  but  of  the  horse,  and  this 
action  is  the  gallop,  for  the  whole  passage  is  about  the  change  from 
the  trot  to  the  gaJlop.  The  Greek  word  for  '^  to  trot"  is,  as  we  see 
here,  htaTpo^dj^eiVy  "to  make  two  wheels,"  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
when  a  horse  trots,  he  makes  semicircles  with  his  legs  first  on  one  side 
of  the  body,  and  then  on  the  other :  so  that  the  hind  and  fore  feet  on  the 
same  side  occasionally  touch.  Hence  Aristotle  mentions  it  as  a  foult  in 
sculpture  if  the  artist  represented  toV  Yirirov  dpupm  Ta  le^id  vrpofiefixtf- 
KOTO  {Poei.  XXIV.  4).  To  this  Virgil  also  alludes  in  the  Gtorgica  III, 
192,  when  talkmg  of  breaking  the  horse : 

At,  tribus  exactis,  ubi  quarta  accesserit  testas, 
Oarpere  moz  gyrum  incipiat,  gradibusque  sonare 
OompositiSy  nnuetque  altema  volumina  crurum. 

Which  Voes,  with  his  usual  accuracy  translates  "  und  erhehe  die  noech-* 
selnde  Krumme  der  Schenkel,"  That  Virgil  is  here  talking  of  the  trot  is 
farther  obvious  from  his  allu^on  to  the  gallop,  which  immediately  follows: 

tum  cuTBibus  auras 

Turn  vocet,  ac  per  aperta  volans,  ceu  liber  habenis, 

2Bquoniy  viz  summa  vestigia  ponat  arena. 
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It  appears  then  that  the  word  which  expressed  the  action  of  trotting 
was  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  horse's  legs  in  trotting:  accord- 
ingly, we  should  expect  that  the  same  wonld  be  the  case  with  the  word 
expressing  the  gallop.  Now  the  primary  idea  in  pd^lo^  is  "  beating," 
"striking,"  "an  instrument  to  strike  with"— ^a<r<r€iv,  fiam^eiv;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  papZoZyo^^  or 
pa^Zaipopo^^  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  stripes ;  see  Thuoyd.  V.  50 : 
vTTo  Twv  pa^lovx^^  wXijyac  €\a/3€v ;  and  when  a  horse  gallops  or  canters 
he  strikes  the  ground  alternately  with  his  fore  and  hind  feet.  This^ 
therefore,  is  expressed  by  evipa/^hoipopetv, 

175  The  use  of  eir\  to  signify  combination  or  coexistence  may  also 
be  considered  as  a  trace  of  this  preposition's  original  identity  with  o/m^i. 
Thucyd.  II.  101  :  viroa-^Ofievo^  dZeXfptjv  Zuareiv  Kot  ^^ij/mara  cw'  aJrij. 
Qo'ph,  Anti^»\555  :  oJk6w'  dpptjToi^  ye  to??  ifxok  \6yoK,  Ibid,  759: 
iv\  \l/oyot(ri  Zevvd^eiv,  Eurip.  /o»,  235:  €ir'  d<r<paKToii  /uiyXoKri.  In 
this  way  cVi  is  especially  used  when  dishes  are  spoken  of  as  eaten 
together:  thus  Aristoph.  Equit,  707:  €ir«  t^  <pdyoK  ^'Sktt  dv;  €wi 
fiaXavTiff  ;  jPo^,  123  :  £^ct*  Iv  wp^  KoXXvpav  p.€yd\tiv  koi  kopBvAov  6y\fov 
«7r'  avTa,  Acharti'  835:  iraieiv  €<p*  d\\  Tav  fidhhav,  'K.Qii^Mem,  III.  14. 
§  2  :  iirdUiv  eir\  tw  trirta  oyj/^ov,  Cyrop,  VI.  2.  {  27 :  cVi  t«  airaa  iriveiVy 
and  even  in  metaphorical  expressions,  as  when  Pindar  says  {Pyth.  lY. 
187  Bikkh) : 

tlfxideotviv  irodov  7rp6<rhat€»  llpa 
vao^    Apyov^f  fAt}  Tiva  Xetiropevov 

rav  dKiif^vvov  vapd  fxarpi  fX€V€tv  aluva  wetnrovr,  aX\'  eiri  ica\  OavaTUf 
(papfxaKov  KaWiaTov  ed^  dpCTci^  dXi^iv  evpiadai  avv  aXXoic, 
i.  6.  "  Juno  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  heroes  a  longing  for  the  ship 
Argo,  so  that  no  one  might  brook  to  be  left  behind  and  remain  by  his 
mother  s  side,  leading  the  sodden,  insipid  life  which  is  free  from  danger, 
but  that  each  might  strive  to  obtain  in  company  with  his  mates  a 
seasoning  or  relish  even  for  death  itself^  in  his  own  glory  and  renown" 
(On  this  sense  of  dpcrt}^  see  Pindar,  Olymp.  VII.  l63.  Thucyd.  I.  33. 
Sophocl.  Pkiloct,  1406.  Bekker,  Anecd,  p.  443,  SS^  &c,).  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  of  Matthis  {Gr,  Gr,  §  586)  to  suppose  that  kir\  has  this 
force  in  sentences  like  o«  kir\  dvyarp\  dfjLtjropt—^v)  rawTfj  tymie  aXXijv 
yvvaiKa,  ij  hi  eireaeXOovira  cdiKaiev  elvai  Kat  rip  epyto  /xrjTpvitj  rj;  Opo- 
pifirj  (Herod.  IV.  154).  Here  e  wi  has  the  sense  of  coniing  into  a  family 
as  a  stranger,  in  which  sense  Schiller,  in  The  Sony  of  the  Bell,  most 
naturally  calls  a  step-mother  "  the  stranger :" 

An  verwaifiter  Statte  schalten 
Wird  die  Fremdey  liebeleer. 
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That  such  is  the  meaning  of  ctti  when  applied  to  a  step-mother  is  proved 
by  the  ij  iTrefreXdova-a  in  Herodotus,  and  by  the  following  passage  of 
Euripides  {Aleegtisy  305) : 

Koi  jjifj  V«7fjjuiijc  TOia-he  fAtjTpvtdv  tckvoi^—^ 

eyBpa  yap  ij  Vfov<ra  pLtirpviQ.  t€kvo(9 

T0T9  TTpoarde, 

176  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  pre- 
positions of  which  the  leading  idea  is  motion  j^om  or  out  of  some 
given  place.  The  shortest  and  simplest  of  these  is  ck,  or  6^, 
which  is  written  e  or  eo;  in  Latin.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  little  word.  Pott 
supposes  {Etym.  Forsch.  II.  p.  183)  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  vahis  (extra) ;  that  the  -his  is  represented  by  the 
Greek  -^»  and  that  a  digamma  has  fallen  out  in  the  Greek  word: 
he  recognises  the  same  root  in  the  Sanscrit  ava  (off,  from),  and 
considers  ovk  to  be  the  same  word  with  avak  (dear sum),  Har- 
tung  {Partikeln^  II.  81)  looks  upon  e/c  as  a  subsidiary  form  of 
OVK.  It  is  true  that  ovk  and  €k  are  the  only  words  in  the  Greek 
language  which  ever  end  in  k,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
one  of  the  words  is  written  with  a  k  just  where  the  other  throws 
off  the  K,  and  as  this  k  is  the  only  letter  they  have  in  com- 
mon, it  would  be  rather  rash  to  assume  their  identity  on  such  a 
ground  as  that.  We  reserve  the  consideration  of  ov,  ovk  for 
the  next  chapter.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  e/c,  e^icKs)  bear  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  that  subsists  between  ev  and  eh 
(m),  and  that  cf  is  the  original  and  proper  form  of  the  word. 
It  is  perfectly  analogous  to  ayf/,  the  old  Homeric  form  of  ciTro, 
and  there  are  words  of  great  antiquity  into  which  ef  enters. 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  this  preposition  more  than  any  other 
to  suffer  mutilation  when  used  in  composition.  Thus  we  have 
K'povvo^  and  K-privfj  from  cK-peeiv,  and,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  ^ews  from  €  J,  and  the  locative  cs  =  ei/s  =  €v{o)^.  Comp, 
Stranger,  extraneus,  strani&ro.  We  have  no  doubt  that  cf  is, 
as  we  have  mentioned  before,  a  compound  of  the  demonstrative 
stem  a  or  e,  in  this  case  a  mutilation  of  na,  with  the  second 
pronominal  element  under  the  form  -kis,  so  that,  according  to  the 
principle  of  composition  before  explained,  it  expresses  a  removal 
from  the  there  through  that  which  is  near  to  the  here,  and 
therefore  naturally  expresses  "out  of."     We  have  still  more 
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mutilated  forms  of  it  in  the  Gothic  U8,  Sclavonic  iz,  Lithuanian 
isZf  old  PruBsian  and  Lettish  is  (Grimm.  III.  p.  253);  for  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  Lithuanian  sz  at  any  rate  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  guttural  (above,  p.  177).  The  adverb 
vahis,  with  which  Pott  connects  e-ic-9,  should  rather  be  com- 
pared with  a>/r,  (lbs,  and  the  Sclavonic  bez. 

For  our  purpose  this  preposition  presents  litUe  that  is  deserving  of 
notice.     Its  meaning  is  generally  fixed  with  great  accuracy,  and  it 
seldom  occasions  any  difficulty.     The  only  word  in  which  its  usage 
appears  to  be  really  anomalous  is  6K0i/i}<rKeiy,  which,  though  at  first  sight 
it  might  be  thought  a  synonym  of  emoriy  ^'  to  die  the  death,"  is  always 
used  to  signify  ''fainting,"  "seeming  dead."  Thus  Homer  Odyn.  XVIII. 
100:  drdp  ftmja'rfjpe^  dyauoi  ;^€«]pa«  d¥aa")^6fA€voi  yeKw  iK^avov— which 
is  precisely  our  idiom  ''died  with  laughter."    Soph.  Trachin.  568: 
cK0vi}o-Ktt»v  B*  o  6tip  TocrovTov  €iir€y  "the  monster,  as  he  was  fainting 
away,  said  just  so  much."    Plato,  Legg.  XII.  p.  95Q  a  :  rd^  li  trpo^ 
BearCK  irpwTov  flip  fitj  ficucporepov  yjpovov  evtow  yiyveaOai  tow  BfiXovvroc 
ToV  T€  €KT€dv€»Ta  Ka\  Tov  ovTto^  Tt^w/KOTo,  '' thc  apparently  dead," 
as  opposed  to  "  the  really  dead."    Hippocr.  Morh.   Vuig.  V.  7 :  ««< 
i^edave   irevraKK,  «<rT6  reOvdvai  ZoKcetv  (Comp.  Abresch.  ad ^SchyL 
Agam.  569).    Plutarch,  de  serd  Num.  Vind.  p.  56$  d  :  Kareyex'^en  i^ 
yyj/ov^  Tivo^y  ov  yevo^evov  TpavfxaTO^  aWa  vrXtiyrj^  fAOvov,  e^idave  KOt 
TpiToio^  fihrj  wepi  TQ?  raipd^:  aCtd^  dv^vtyKe,     ^lian.  Hist.  An.  VIII. 
7:  TOV  dy\rdyi€vov  KeiiroOvfAeTv  Kai  eKdytja-Keiv  rd  nrpmra^  €rra  fUvroi 
Kcu  dvoOvn<TK€iv.  Hesychiiu :  i^idavev'  i\€iirodvfjLti<r€v.  The  origin  of  this 
meaning  is  the  opposition  of  the  auttcard  and  seeming  to  the  intrinsic 
and  real.    It  is  very  well  explained  by  Eustathius  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  of  Homer  just  quoted:  IriXov  ti  wc  a^'A«9  Koi  y\vK€w^  to 
dyav  yeXdaat  ycAwTi  eKdaveTv  XiycTai^  ^yovv  S^Wy  Koi,  m  elireTw,  ciri- 
woXaiw^  BavetVy  Koi  ov  koto  to  Kvpiu^  BavcTv,     The  verb  CK^epco  also 
presents  some  peculiarities  of  usages ;  for  while  in  a  very  common  ap- 
plication it  signifies  to  carry  out  a  corpse  to  burial,  the  efiect  of  which, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  sort  of  concealment  and  seclusion  (as  is 
shown  by  the  Latin  words  se-pelioy  &c. ;  Grothic^^Aan,  Gr.  ^i/X-aV<r6iv), 
on  the  other  hand,  it  means,  with  more  continuous  reference  to  its 
origin,  a  publishing  abroad  or  promulgation  of  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  concealed.    The  former  meaning  needs  no  illustration ;  it  is  as  old  as 
Homer  (/Z.  XXIV.  786) ;  it  is  recognised  by  the  legal  phraseology  of 
Athens  (iKtpipeiv  dirodawovra,  Demosth.  p.  1071,  2);  and  is  represented 
also  by  the  Latin  effero.    With  reference  to  this  sense  €K<f>opd  means  "  a 
funeral,''  and  perhaps  there  is  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  .£schyL 
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JEktmenidy  910:  t«i»  ^va-ae/Sovirrwv  8'  eK<l>optaTipa  irikoi^  means  ^^majest 
tboa  rather  carr7  off  the  impious  as  corpses"  (see  MiiUer,  Bumenidm^ 
p.  178).  The  other  meaning  of  €K<p€pw  ia  found  in  such  passages  as 
Eurip.  HippoL  650 :  wv  V  al  fxev  evZov  Zpma-iv  at  xaicat  Kaxa  l3ov\€VfAaT\ 
?f«  8'  Uipopovat  vpo<nro\ou  From  this  sense  we  pass  easily  to  that  of 
commemoration  or  celebration,  as  in  Soph.  Track,  791 :  t<V  i^tfveyKa^^ 
m  rUvovy  \6yow;  hence  it  means  in  the  middle  yoice,  *'to  carry  oQ  for 
oneself  to  get  the  credit  of,  or  to  be  celebrated  on  account  of  some 
thing."  So  we  have  in  Soph.  Electr,  60 :  ti  yap  fie  Xwire?  tow^  oTav 
Xoyt^  davmv  epyoiat  crtoBuy  Kci^eveyKtofAai  kXco^  ;  Trachifl.  4-97 !  f^^ya 
TI  a-Oevov  d  Kvirpi9  eKipiperai  vUa^  dcL  Demosth.  p.  178,  7 1  'rov  ZoKew 
€v  Xiyeiv  Ttiv  lo^av  iK^ipovrat.  Xen.  de  venot,  1,15:  ^o^av  evee/Seia^ 
c^fiviyKaTo,  In  the  signification  "  to  lead  out  of  a  crowd,  to  conduct 
from  a  confusion  of  surrounding  objects  to  a  definite  end  or  goal,"  eK0e^» 
is  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively.  Thus,  of  a  road  or  path, 
Plato,  Phad,  p.  66  B :  KivBvyei/ei  ti«  uar^ep  drpavo^  €K^€p€iv  tjfid^  ^erd 
TOW  \6yov  €¥  rp  <rK6>//^€( :  of  a  scent  in  hunting.  Soph.  Aj.  7 :  €v  li  <r 
tK^pei  Kvvo^  AaKaivfi^  m  ti9  €vpt»o^  ftdat^^  and  intransitively  of  the 
fulfilment  of  oracles.  Soph.  (Ed,  CoL  1424 :  dpd^  to  tovV  oZv  «?  «9  opddv 
€K<p€p€i  fiawrevfiaff^  o«  (r0fpv  OdvaTov  i^  dfXipoTv  BpoeZ  So  we  say  in 
English,  **  a  road  leads  to  such  a  place  ;*  ^*  this  conduct  leads  to  certain 
ruin,"  &c.  For  the  similar  employment  of  5ia,  see  above  §  1 50*  Another 
use  of  iKtpep»  is  to  express  that  something  has  been  cast  on  shore,  from, 
or  out  of  the  sea,  as  Eurip.  JBec,  701 :  m-ovrov  ¥w  e^tiveyKc  irowrto^  kAu- 
l»».  We  mention  these  significations,  not  because  they  are  at  all  un- 
known or  recondite,  but  merely  because  their  connexion  is  inadequately 
recognised  by  commentators  and  lexicographers. 

177  The  prepositions  awo  and  vapa  also  express  motion 
fi*om  a  place.  The  former  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  apa;  its 
original  form  was  a-7ro-s,  for  av-no^,  or  ya-iro^^  and  as  such  it 
denotes  motion  from  a  distant  object  to  the  subject.  This  etymo- 
logy is  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  always  observed 
between  otto  and  e^  as  denoting  motion  from  the  surface  and 
interior  respectively  of  a  distant  object;  for  in  a-7ro  we  go 
straight  from  the  remote  to  the  here;  while  in  6-^  we  pass 
through  intermediate  proximity.  The  preposition  irapa  is  related 
to  the  Sanscrit  paray  and  as  a  compound  of  the  first  pronoun 
p&»m&  (compare  ire-^a,  iie'^a)  with  -r^  denotes  primarily 
motion  from  the  subject,  and,  by  a  secondary  sense,  conveys 
generally  the  idea  of  motion  connected  with  that  of  closeness, 
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and  may  eyen  signify  motion  to  the  subject  For  para  we  also 
find  apara,  which  is  only  the  comparative  of  apa,  that  is,  apa 
with  the  suffix  -ra,  which  we  have  before  explained;  there  is 
also  a  saperlatiye  parama  (see  Schlegel's  Indische  Bibliothek,  L 
p.  369).  In  its  ordinary  use,  para  is  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
and  is  equivalent  to  oXXo?,  alitis,  the  relative  meaning  of  which 
we  have  before  discussed.  When  we  compare  para,  par,  wapd, 
irepav  (Sanscrit  param),  Treipeiv,  per,  peren-die,  with  ir-po-s, 
irdpos  (Sanscrit  puras),  prce,  pro  (Sanscrit  pra),  irpw-i,  (whence 
pru-ina),  on  the  one  hand;  and  irepl,  Sanscrit  pariy  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  beUeve  that  the  Greek 
prepositions  irpo,  irapd^  and  irepi,  and  the  Latin  pro^  prce, 
per^  are  not  etymologically  connected.  Nor  is  there  much  difli- 
culty  in  reconciling  their  various  meanings.  The  essential  part, 
the  expression  of  the  here,  is  the  same  in  all  the  words  which 
we  have  compared  above;  the  only  variation  is  in  the  affix, 
which  is  written  ro-s,  ra,  ri.  Let  us  examine  the  force  of  these 
terminations  in  the  Greek  :  (1)  ir-po,  or  ira-po-^,  signifies  ''  that 
which  is  before  the  subject ;"  ir-po-^,  'rr-po-ri,  denotes  "  motion 
towards  that  which  is  before  the  subject''  when  joined  with  the 
accusative;  "mere  direction"  when  joined  with  the  genitive*; 
and  "  closeness"  when  joined  with  the  dative ;  in  this  last  collo- 
cation it  also  signifies,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  ''  adding," 
or  "  superimposing :"  (2)  irapd  is  found  with  the  same  three 
cases,  and  in  its  general  use  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  7r-po-9, 
except  in  its  use  with  the  genitive,  when  it  invariably  means  that 
something  is  taken  away  from  some  other  thing ;  it  is  true  there 
is  an  appearance  of  the  same  force  in  such  phrases  as  wpo^  wa-' 
Tp6s9  iJif)Tp6?y  "  on  the  father's,  mother's  side,"  ol  wpo^  atfiaro^, 
"  blood-relations,"  aire  Oe/unaTa^  irpoj  Aw  eipvaTcuj  **  by  com- 
mission ^om  Jupiter"  (Iliad  I.  239),  ovS  ajcXeifs  viv  So^a  irpo^ 
dvOpwTTwv  vTroSe^eratf  "proceeding  from  men"  (Eurip.  HeracL 
625),  and  in  the  other  examples  cited  by  Matthi®;  but  the  more 
general  use  of  w-po-^  is  unquestionably  to  denote  motion,  not 
from,  but  to,  a  place  before  us :  (3)  ire-pi  generally  signifies, 
when  joined  to  the  genitive,  "relation;"  when  joined  to  the 
dative,  "closeness,"  "on,"  "about;"  when  joined  to  the  accusa- 


*  On  the  vague  uses  of  irp6s  and  napa  with  the  genitive,  see  Or.  Chr, 
Art.  486.  obs.  1. 
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tire,  it  denoiea  '*  motion  or  extension  around,"  and  answers  to 
the  question  "whither?"  or  "where  is  it  moving?"  We  see, 
then,  that  the  general  difference  in  meaning  between  tt-^o, 
Tra-pa,  ire-ply  is  very  slight ;  indeed  in  some  cases  their  mean- 
ing is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  one  of  the  three  might  be 
substituted  for  either  of  the  others  without  materially  affecting 
the  sense.  Thus,  with  the  dative,  in  the  sense  of  apud,  we 
have  irpo9  l^i(Tri  Tp.  dyopq.  (Sophocl.  Track.  371,  comp.  ev 
fiiari  Tp.  ayopq,^  ibid,  423),  irapa  rvpavviSi  (Pind.  Pyth.  II. 
159),  irepl  ^airjai  irvXpari  {Iliad  XVIIL  453) ;  with  the  accu- 
sative, in  the  sense  of  secundum^  "  with  respect  to,"  we  have 
reXeos  irpo^  apertiv  (Plat.  Aldh.  I.  p.  120  e),  irovripo^  we  pi 
Ti  (Plat.  Be8p.  V.  ad  init.) ;  and  in  the  sense  of  proptevy  "  on 
account  of,"  we  have  trpo^  wv  tijv  oyf/iv  Taurtjv  tov  yd/mov 
Toi  TouTop  ecrirevtra  (Herod.  I.  158),  eKaarro^  ov  irapd  tiJi; 
eavTOv  dfieXeiav  oterai  fi\d\f/€iv  (Thucyd.  I.  141).  We  have 
another  proof  of  their  identity  in  the  way  in  which  the  Latin 
prepositions  are  used  to  express  the  meaning  of  these  three. 
Thus  prce^  which  bears  more  outward  resemblance  to  'jra-pal, 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  irepl  inprcB  metu,  irepi  rdpfiei:  per, 
which  externally  resembles  Trepl,  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Trapd  in  such  phrases  as  irapd  tovto,  per  hoc :  also  pras^ter, 
the  comparative  of  prce,  in  ira-pd  So^av,  prceter  opinionem; 
.pr<B  is  also  used  for  irepl  in  such  sentences  as  irepl  irdvrtoPf 
pr(B  omnibus;  also  pra&  and  per  are  sometimes  synonyms; 
Cf.  non  possum  prce  fletu  (Cic.  Att,  XI.  7),  and  neqiLC  per  cetatem 
potis  erat  (Ter.  Eun.  I.  2,  32) :  per  is  .used  in  Latin,  where 
7rpo9  is  in  Greek,  to  express  the  person  called  upon  to  witness 
an  oath :  and  irpo^  and  per  are  used  in  the  same  way  with  a 
neuter  adjective  in  an  adverbial  sense :  compare  tt/oos  rd-^o^  for 
rayew^  (Plato,  Legg.  VII.  p.  810  b)  with  per  taciturn  for  taxiite 
(Virgil,  JEneid  IX.  30):  irepl  and  per  agree  in  the  intensive 
sense:  compare  irepiKaKKn%  with  perpulcern 

178  There  is  one  use  of  the  preposition  ir€p\  which  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  cognate  prepositions,  except  in  the  Sanscrit  pari.  These 
words  frequently  mean  "round  about,"  like  the  Greek  dfitpi,  the  German 
«m,  and  the  Latin  cireum;  and  irepi  designates,  by  an  association 
which  we  have  already  explained,  not  only  that  which  surrounds, 
but  also  that  which  is  surrounded.     The  former  meaning  is  due  to  a 
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connexion  of  the  ideas  of  closeness  and  removal  in  this  word :  the  last 
Towel  seems  to  point  to  the  fragment  of  a  case  denoting  rest,  and  the 
termination  ra  indicates  motion.  It  may,  therefore,  he  surmised  that 
the  whole  word  denotes  motion  confined  to  a  sphere  of  action  not  far 
removed  from  the  suhject.  The  other  meaning  has,  perhaps,  arisen 
from  the  wider  signification  of  va-pd^  which  seems  to  denote  simply 
motion  from  the  subject ;  and  this  has  generated  the  ideas  of  '^  going 
through,"  "piercing,"  "boring  a  hole,"  conveyed  by  irepi,  and  its  deri- 
vatives ir6(p«,  wepovtj,  iropirti.  That  'irep)  does  bear  this  meaning 
appears  from  a  well-known  line  in  Sophocles  {AjaXy  890) : 

€v  yap  oi  X^ovi 
wriKTov  ToT  ey-^^ov  vepurerif  KaTtiyopeT, 

Lobeck  approves  of  the  interpretation  of  Eustathius  (p.  644,  7)  :  ^o- 
^oKXrj^  iyXO^  w€piw€T€^  €iw€iv  €ToX/Ai}<rei',  <p  ir€ptTr€WTtoK€»  A7a«.  This 
interpretation  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  two  other  lines  in  the 
same  play — ircirTWTa  rwBe  ir€p\  veo^pavrtf  ^iipei  (815),  and  itetTai  Kpv~ 
^am  ^<ryavtp  vreptvTTvxn^  (883).  But  these  passages  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  irepiireTe^  in  the  former  one :  the 
construction  of  that  line  is  obvious,  and  though  it  is  true  that  ir€p\ 
generally  denotes  that  which  is  round  any  spot,  and  not  a  round  hole, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  have  borne  the  other  signification 
also.  Lobeck  quotes  the  following  passages  in  illustration  of  the  line  in 
Sophocles;  £lian.  ffist.  An.  XY.  c.  10:  ayKiaTpa  ireptwayevTa  tok 
IxOva-i ;  Liban.  Decl.  Tom.  IV".  p.  1081 :  oSoWc?  rjj  heipri  ireptTreipom-at ; 
Chrysostom,  0pp.  Tom.  III.  85  a  :  €avr£  to  ^i<po^  irepiiiretpe.  But 
the  age  of  the  authors  quoted  renders  their  autliority  of  little  value : 
indeed  the  passages  prove  no  more  than  that  these  writers  understood 
the  line  in  Sophocles  as  we  do,  and  had  probably  met  with  other 
passages  like  it.  The  following  analogies  are  more  to  the  purpose.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  ideas  of  "boring,"  ^'piercing,"  ^'roundness," 
Sic.  are  mixed  up  in  the  femily  of  words  which  includes  rop^o^.  Top- 

yOC,    TO^-€W«,  TOp'flO^,    Tl-T/>0-«,    TI-T^aW,    T^»«,   Tt-T^wVuW,    TpaVfAO^ 

Tpvwy  TpviTfi^  TpvirdtOy  &c.  Now  these  words  are  unquestionably  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  simplest  words  expressing  h^ondy  or  motion : 
we  mean  the  ending  -tarcty  -t6/>o9,  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
analogies  between  this  set  of  words  and  those  we  are  discussing  extends 
in  many  directions,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  Tfp/uLo,  TopfAo^^  terminuSy  trans,  by  the  side  of  irepa^^  irepav 
(irepdw),  *'  the  object  of  a  journey,"  "  the  place  gone  to."  The  words 
TepfAa^  ir6Xa<r,  also  signify  <'  an  end,"  "  a  termination"  in  general,  and 
verbs  signifying ''  to  end,"  or  "  finish"  are  frequently  used  in  Greek  to 
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express  a  journey :  thus  dvv<r€tv  rov  "Alav  (Soph.  Aj.  6o6),  ^here 
Lobeck  quotes  rcaTowo-o?  cf  'E.  ec  A.  (Herod.  VI.  140);  reXeXv  eir*  ro 
ripina  (Lucian.  Trin,  §20);  ^Adtpra^  eKirepav  (Athen.  IL  p.  47  c); 
rcp/ia  /9ioio  rcoi  «  /3aX/3«3a  irepijtra^  (Oppian.  Cyn.  I.  512)  ;  oVtoui/  cIc 
Ttjv  virep^av  irepdivov  (Galen,  de  Utu  Partium^  IX.  S,  508).  By  the 
side  of  trepan,  ripfAo,  we  have  the  by-fonns  we\a%  re\o^.  In  Latin  the 
adjectiye  teres  is  applied  to  signify  roundness  in  general ;  in  se  ipso 
iotusy  teresy  atque  rotundas  is  said  of  a  sphere  in  Horace  {JSaU  II.  7, 86). 
Compare  Ausonius,  Id*l6:  mundi  instar  hahens,  teresy  atque  rotundtis. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  net,  either  because  the  ropes  which  composed  it 
were  cylindrical,  and  drawn  through  holes,  or  because  it  was  full  of 
holes,  namely,  the  meshes.  If  the  former  is  the  true  explanation,  which 
is  more  probable,  we  may  compare  teres  with  veTpapy  the  Homeric 
word  for  a  rope  {Iliad  XIII.  359).  There  are  two  Latin  words  which 
involTe  the  combination  pa^Oy  and  which  are  interesting,  not  only  in 
reference  to  the  combinations  just  mentioned,  but  also  as  bringing  us 
back  to  the  liquid  form  of  the  first  element — we  allude  to  pars  (par-ts) 
and  paries  {pari-et-s).  We  cannot  doubt  the  affinity  of  the  former  to 
its  Greek  synonym  fxe-po^,  or  /ii€-Xo9,  which  we  shall  discuss-in  a  future 
chapter;  division  or  partition,  as  we  shall  there  show,  resolves  itself 
into  the  idea  of  a  line  proceeding  from  the  subject  and  cutting  another 
fixed  line.  The  analogies,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  are  8uffi« 
cient  to  show  that  the  same  or  a  similar  idea  may  be  conveyed  without 
any  reference  to  the  subject,  by  the  mere  combination  ta-ra,  and  it  is 
easy  to  pass  from  we-p^-to  to  w€tp»,  vopov,  &c.  The  notion  of  piercing 
through  and  separating  into  parts  very  soon  suggests  that  of  distri- 
bution and  division ;  and  from  this  again  we  get  the  sense  of  discussing 
and  declaring  at  length :  we  see  this  especially  in  the  verb  ivha*re7<rdai^ 
which  Hesyohius  translates  by  dvofiepi^eiWy  but  which  is  used  by  So- 
phocles {(Ed.  T.  205)  to  signify  celebration  or  commemoration  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  by  .£schylus  with  the  similar  implication  of  repeated 
mention  {Sept.  e.  Theb.  578,  and  apud  Platon.  BepubL  IL  383  b;  cf. 
Soph.  2V.  791).  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  disputOy  and  we 
are  disposed  to  seek  a  similar  explanation  for  the  solitary  form  wewapcTv 
(Pind.  Pyth.  II.  57),  which  Hesychius  explains  as  signifying  *'to 
display  or  exhibit"  {ireirapcTv'  McT^aiy  a-rffjifivai*  irewapevo'tfjLov, 
€vi^pairro9y  tratpis)^  and  which  we  regard  as  an  obsolete  aorist  of  irelpu. 
We  recognise  the  sense  of  separation  and  division  in  parieSy  *Hhat 
which  goesy  or  «  a  divider"  (cf.  se~parOy  &c.)  ;  for  paries  is  properly  a 
party-wall  common  to  two  chambers,  or  standing  between  two  houses: 
thus  it  is  applied  to  the  divisions  in  a  labyrinth,  e,g.  in  Virgil,  jSneid 
Y.  588  :  fertur  Labyrinthus  habuisse  parietibus  textum  cmds  iter;  and 
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to  the  wallfl  between  two  houses  as  distingaidied  from  the  outer  waU; 
e.g.  in  Tadtns,  Annal.  XV.  43 :  nee  eammunione  parietum  sedprapriii 
gtiwque  murii  \jmiificia}  ambiretUur,  where  the  last  word  refers  to  the 
technical  term  andntui^  which  was  probably  nsed  thos  in  the  seventh 
of  the  TwelTS  Tables :  inter  riemarum  €Bdificia  amhitui  parietum  m»- 
iertiui  pee  eeto  (Dirksen,  Zwolf  Tafd  Fragm.  p.  565,  Varronian, 
p.  159).  ^s  must  not  be  led  by  an  apparent  similarity  of  sound  to 
seek  for  the  meaning  oi  pariee  in  the  Greek  words  wdpoZo^^  wapa^ 
ffKiina,  where  the  wapd  stands  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  ir€pi  {Theatre  of 
the  Greeki,  6th  edition,  p.  Cl52^  sqq.  notes)>  and  where  theie  is  rather 
an  implication  of  lateral  motion.  The  same  is  signified  by  the  military 
term  waptwweim^  which  means  ^  to  moye  cavalry  along  a  line  of  battle," 
either  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  po6iti<m  from  one  wing  to  the 
other  (Arrian*  AfuU>.  II.  c.  9,  §  1),  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
flank  (Id.  ibid.  III.  c.  13,  §  2),  or  for  the  purpose  <^  masking  the 
movements  of  a  line  of  infantry  (Id.  ibid.  V.  c.  16,  §  1 :  eV  kukKow 
wapgwwevmw  dveirave  tovv  7c{/>J9).  Doderlein,  who  has  seen  the  con- 
nexion between  pariee  and  pare,  has  not  observed  the  connexion 
between  the  latter  and  p^ipo^^  but  has  endeavoured  to  trace  an  affinity 
between  murue  and  fAoTpa^  which  contains  the  same  root  as  fiipo^ 
{Syn.  und  Etym.  V.  p.  350).  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  meaning  does 
not  apply  to  murue  or  mcerue,  which  denotes  the  outer  wall  of  a  city 
or  house;  see  Yirg.  JEn.  II.  234:  dividimue  murae  et  mcmia  pan^ 
dimus  urhie,  from  which  Niebuhr  would  infer  a  distinction  of  buildings 
within  and  walls  around  a  city  (ZT.  R.  II.  note  80),  a  distinction 
which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers.  We  believe 
that  murue  and  mcenia  come  from  the  same  root  d^twvm^  mesnio^  which 
we  have  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  book,  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  words  is  that  murue  is  ^^a  wall"  generally^  but 
Tncsnia  a  city-wall  or  fortification  in  particular. 

If  we  place  this  meaning  of  separation  by  the  side  of  the  other  signi- 
fications of  ir-^o,  wa-pdy  ir^-piy  we  See  that  the  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit 
pronoun  jMi-ra  =  aliue  is  more  or  less  conveyed  by  all  of  thern^  and  that 
they  are  all  merely  modifications  of  the  expression  of  diversity  or  beyond 
considered  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject ;  from  this  ground- 
meaning  all  their  uses  may  be  explained,  the  separate  words  being 
only  different  cases  of  the  Sanscrit  pronoun.  This  pronoun  occurs 
directly  in  the  Latin  par^  which  is  equivalent  to  alter  (Pott,  Etym. 
Forech.  II.  p*  230)>  and  we  may  recognise  it  in  the  compounds  peren-- 
die  ("on  another  day"), J0er-(e)^rtn««  ("of  another  country")  (Bopp, 
Vergh  Gramm*  p.  541),  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Greek  wep-ipepiev,  Hero- 
dotus says  (IY«  S3)  :  tow  'Ywepfiopiow  irifv^at  i^epovea^  ra  Ipd  tio 
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KQpa^-^^afjia  he  awrpo-i  oo-^oXiiyc  cSVcKey  ^wefiyl^at  tow  'YvepfiopeovQ  Tm» 
dtrrmv  a»hpan  witrre  wofxvov^  toutovc  o«  wvw  Ilfp^cpcev  KoX^owrai,  Some 
fiuppoee  this  word  to  be  another  form  of  ircpi^cpecv  :  Quyet  (on  Hesy- 
chius  «tt5  «.)  snggoBts  tliat  it  is  a  synonym  of  proceres:  and  Niebuhr 
(Hut.  {fRomSy  L p.  85)  connects  it  Yiiih perferre.  "If/'  he  says,  "it  be 
but  allowed  that  the  people  called  Hyperboreans  may  have  been  a  Pe- 
la^[ian  tribe  in  Italy>  the  possibility  will,  perhaps,  be  nearly'tumed  into 
certainty  when  it  appears  that  the  title  of  the  carriers  was  almost  a  Latin 
word."  Now  there  is  no  objection  to  consider  ir^p  as  standing  for  irepi  in 
this  compound ;  see  Bockh,  Not.  CriU  ad  Pind.  01.  VI.  38.  ad  Fragm. 
p.  6S1 ;  and  compare  wep-dm  with  per-doy  which  is  related  to  per-eo  as 
ven^  is  to  ven-ea>  We  mighty  however,  be  contented  to  suppose  that 
the  word  merely  signifies  "the  strange*  or  **  foreign  carriers."  That  ire/j- 
0£p€€9  is  connected  with  <p€p«t  appears  from  the  word  <p€pov<rav  in  the 
passage  of  Herodotus,  and  by  the  names  AmaUophori  (Porphyr.  de 
Abstin.  II.  19),  ov\o<popoi  (Servius  ad  Virg.  jEn.  XI.  858),  also  given 
to  these  personages.  There  is  yet  another  Greek  word  in  which  we 
recognise  this  root,  namely  irep-ircp-o?  (vepwepevofiat,  vepirepela).  This 
word,  which  is  evidently  a  reduplication,  means  a  strange,  out-of-the- 
way,  absurd  person  :  compare  the  Latin  perperam,  pefperitudo. 

The  intensive  meaning,  which  we  find  in  ir€p\  and  frip,  may  be 
thought  due  to  the  idea  of  perfection  and  completeness  suggested  by  the 
^rde  or  sphere :  thus  Plato,  Timamg,  p.  3S  b  :  koi  <rxnA'a  ^«>  ihmKcw 
(o  Beosi)  avTf  (rip  nocfitf)  to  wpiirov  koi  ^vyyevi^*  rip  yap  tu  Train- 
iw  avrf  l^ma  ir€pii'X€iv  /utcAAovri  f««  vpiirov  av  €iti  <r^f;/uia  to  wcpici- 
Ai70<k  iy  avTop  irairra  oiroira.  o-^^iifxaTa'  Zio  icai  cipaipoeile^  ck  fX€<rov 
vdirrri  irpw  to?  reKevrd^  Itrov  dir€-)(ov  Ka\  icuicXoTfpcs  avro  cVop- 
veuo'aro  irdwruw  T€\€toTaro¥  ofAoioTaroif  tc  oJto  iavT^  frynixdrtdv. 
But  the  same  idea  of  completeness  is  found  in  ircpac,  which  derives 
it  from  the  other  and  perhaps  earlier  sense  of  ^cpi,  namely,  that 
of  "  going  through,"  "  piercing,"  "  faring  to  the  end ;"  and  we  believe 
that  this  is  also  the  origin  of  the  intensive  meaning  of  ir€p<.  Com- 
pare the  case  of  lid  (mentioned  below)  and  the  English  use  of 
"throughly,"  "thorough-going,"  "through  and  through,"  &c, 

179  It  is  easy  to  see  that  v-iro^  v-ire^p,  and  their  San- 
Bcrit  and  Latin  equivalents  %i-pa,  Ur-pari,  «u-&,  su-peTf  are  related 
to  one  another  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sanscrit 
a-pa^^  a-porra;  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  preposition  in  each 
case  denotes  a  continuation  of  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
former.  If  virep  is  actually  formed  from  i/iro,  the  vowel  o,  which 
represents  the  loss  of  an  original  (,  as  in  citto,  vpo,  &c.  has  only 
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suffered  the  usual  attenuation  in  point  of  weight*  We  have 
abeadj  endeavoured  to  show  that  iJ-tto,  {su-b,  Vrpa)  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  second  pronominal  stem  with  the  first,  implying  a 
motion  or  continuation  from  that  which  is  immediately  near  in 
the  direction  of  the  subject.  From  this  analysis  it  appears  that 
V'TTo  differs  from  a-iro  only  in  supposing  the  point  from  which 
the  motion  commences  to  be  near  to  instead  oi  far  from  the 
subject,  and,  in  fact,  the  most  prominent  signification  of  upa  is 
"near,"  or  "by  the  side  of."  It  does  indeed  also  denote  "infe- 
riority,'' but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
meaning  of  kwi  as  implying  superposition,  or  indeed  position 
generally.  We  believe,  then,  that  iJ-tto  primarily  implies  only 
a  motion  to  the  speaker  from  that  which  is  near  to  him,  the  idea 
of  "under"  not  being  in  any  way  directly  conveyed  by  it, 
except  so  far  as  the  Greeks  habitually  spoke  of  tilings  near 
them  as  to,  kfiiro^wv^Ta  kv  iroalv  ovra^  or  to.  eu  iroal  elXei/- 
fieva  (Herod.  II.  76).  But  when  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
-ra  this  direction  is  continued  beyond  the  subject,  the  ideas  of 
"  upper"  and  "  under  "  arise  from  the  correlation.  'Y-tto,  «w-6, 
u-pa  are  related  to  v-wep,  surper,  u-pari  pretty  nearly  as  posi- 
tives to  comparatives.  A  similar  relation  subdsts  between  the 
Oothic  uf,  ufar :  thus  in  Ulfilas,  Mark  iv.  S2,  vvo  t^v  (fkiSlv 
avTov,  "  under  the  shadow  of  it/'  is  translated  **  tj^skadau  is," 
and  Matth.  x.  24,  ovk  iari  /ia0ifn)v  virep  top  SiSdaKaXovj 
ovSe  SovXoi  vwep  tov  Kvpiov  avrovy  "  the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord,"  stands  in  the  Gothic 
version  "nist  siponeis  ufar  laisarja:  nih  skalks  ufar  fraujin 
seinamma."  Now  "  over"  and  "  under  "  are  both  comparatives, 
the  former  being,  in  fact,  identical  with  ufar.  The  simple 
method  of  explaining  this  difference  is,  to  suppose  that  viro,  sub, 
upa,  uf  originally  signified  "  up,*'  "  upon,"  like  kiri  and  ob  ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  proper  use  of  the  suffix  ra,  vrrkp, 
super,  upari,  ufar^  would  mean  "  upper,"  as  the  comparatives 
of  the  other  set  of  words.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "over" 
and  "under"  is  this,  that  the  subject  considers  himself  as  a 
point  in  a  vertical  line,  every  point  in  the  line,  reckoning  from 
his  feet,  being  considered  as  "  under,"  and  every  point  in  the 
line,  reckoning  from  his  head,  being  considered  as  "  over/*  so 
that  the  subject  is  the  positive,  and  those  two  words  are  com* 
paratives,  not  in  relation  to  one  another,  but  to  him ;  thus  it 
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is,  that  when  the  rektions  of  "over,"  "under"  are  expressed 
by  comparatiye  forms,  as  in  English,  German,  and  Sanscrit,  they 
contain  different  roots :  for  "  over,"  fiber,  upaH^  have  no  etymo- 
logical connexion  with  "under,"  unter,  antar.  But  "over" 
and  "under"  are  really  opposed  to  one  another;  they  are  rela- 
tive terms,  and  are  expressed  as  such,  when,  as  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Sanscrit^  and  Gothic,  they  stand  as  positive  and  comparative 
degrees  of  the  same  word:  so  that,  although  "under"  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  three  languages  by  a  word  signifying  "  up  "  or 
"  upon,"  it  must  be  recollected  that  what  is  "up"  in  regard  to 
one  thing,  is  "under"  in  regard  to  that  which  is  "upper;" 
just  as  TO  Tivi  avveXdop  xal  iroiovv,  aWtp  av  irpoaireaov, 
watrxpv  aveipavYi  (Plato,  Theastet.  p.  157  a). 

180  The  preposition  &a  is  merely  a  form  of  the  second 
numeral:  compare  ctdKoaioi  for  oia-eKoaioij  with  TptaKoaioi, 
&c.  Accordingly,  it  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  "  penetrate 
ing,"  ^Mividing  into  two  parts."  That  the  same  root  should 
express  both  the  division  and  union  of  two  objects  is  an  instance 
of  the  association  by  contrast  to  which  we  have  before  drawn 
attention  (^  53).  Aeo) «  S-Feoi  means  to  "  couple  two  things,^ 
and  the  converse  idea  of  separation  is  manifestly  presented  to 
us  in  the  word  Svw  "  to  penetrate,"  which,  of  course,  belongs 
to  the  same  origin,  for  in  this  word  the  vowel  is  always  waver- 
ing between  i;  and  i,  as  we  might  expect,  according  as  the  labial 
is  onutted  or  vocalized. 

In  ii'ivfMo^^  a  reduplicated  fonn,  we  have  both  ways  of  writing  the 
root.  We  have  remarked  before  on  the  Sanscrit  dvirndtri,  which  stands 
between  bimater  and  htfXffTmp.  It  is  from  this  connexion  with  the 
second  numeral  that  B<^a>  is  a  synonym  with  dfA^Kr^tirita.  The  sepa- 
rative force  of  ha  is  strongly  expressed  in  such  compounds  as  htaipipwy 
Bxa(r;^i^tf,  hidvhixa^  &c.  In  Sophocles,  Ajax^  511,  it  is  clear  that  (rov 
hoiaerai  fno¥o^  vw*  6p<l>avi(rr£v  fitj  ipiXttv  cannot  be  referred  to  such 
phrases  as  Itaipipetv  fiiov,  aitova.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  {Proceed,  of 
PhUol.  Soc.  I.  p.  1 64)  that  Herodotus,  who  was  a  constant  imitator  of 
Sophocles,  has  indicated  the  true  meaning  of  the  passive  ha^ipeirOai 
here,  namely,  that  it  refers  to  the  embezzlement  and  spoliation  of  a 
minor's  goods  by  his  dishonest  guardians :  cf.  Herod.  III.  53 :  fiovXeat 
Tffi/  T€  Tvpavviha  €?  dWow  ireaietv  Koi  Toy  oJkov  rov  varpo^  hia<f>opfidivTa 
^LoXKov  tj  avTov  <r(l>€  dw€\dtiif  €)^€iv;  with  I.  88:  mdXof  re  rtiv  <n;v  hiap* 
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TTct^ci  icai  ^lifxaTa  rd  cd  liatpopia ;  and  Lobeck  has  quoted  Dio  Chr. 
Or,  XLI.  506  O :  wV  opipavurruy  ha<rwa<r6ii<r€rai^  which  is  obyioualy  an 
imitation  of  the  passage.  The  preposition  Bia  is  sometimes  used  em- 
phatically, with  this  separative  force,  in  the  verb  ^M^aivtt,  Thus  we 
have  in  Pind.  Pyth.  III.  44,  Katofiiva  S'  avr^  h€<l>av€  wpd^  of  a  cloven 
flame;  and  in  Thucyd.  IV,  108,  iylrevo'piivoii  Ttj^  *Adrivaiuv  Zwdfieto^ 
iiri  TocrovTov  oa-ri  vo^rcpov  Sie^ai/f},  all  the  emphasis  falls  ou  the  preposi- 
tion ;  the  meaning  is  that  the  subject-states  ^^  were  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  that  power  afterwards 
appeared  different  from  their  notion  of  it"  (on  the  force  of  the  o<rn 
after  cVi  too-omtov,  see  Ghreek  Grammar^  Art.  55S),  In  Latin  the 
numeral  adverb  St?  is  written  Usy  the  labial  sound  being  alone  retained, 
but^  as  a  preposition  in  composition,  the  Greek  form^  3i9  or  Ba,  is  re* 
tained,  the  final  letter  when  not  preserved  being  represented  either  by 
a  lengthening  of  the  i,  or  by  an  assimilation  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  with  which  it  is  compounded.  Thus  the  Greek  form  is  preserved 
in  dii-eedo^  dis-rumpo,  &c. ;  it  is  softened  into  r  in  dir-imo  (dii-mno)  ; 
it  is  assimilated  in  dif-fero  (Bia-^€p«o),  dif-finda  ($ia-<r;^t^«) ;  and  repre^ 
sented  by  the  long  %  in  di-lanio  (Sia-crwooi),  di^^nidiui  (S«a-/ii^<ro«,  ^- 
fAi<ru),  &c.  The  form  in  t  is  preserved  in  Greek,  but  only  in  one  sense, 
that  of  separation,  weakness,  and,  consequently,  in  general  opposition  to 
that  which  is  good.  In  this  sense  the  connecting  vowel  is  v  in  Greek, 
though  in  Latin  the  form  is  generally  not  altered  in  consequence  of  this 
signification.  In  Gothic  tus  is  used  in  this  sense  (Grimm,  II.  p.  7^8)  ; 
this  is  because  tvis  is  the  form  of  lU  in  that  language.  In  Galat.  v.  20, 
hXo<rraiTiat  is  translated  tei8'9ta8sei».  The  extensive  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition or  second  numeral,  call  it  which  you  will,  in  this  sense  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  comparing  Iw-fxevii^,  with  the  Sanscrit  dur-mariM 
(oomp.  dir-imo)  and  Persian  du$h'^meny  wliioh  have  the  same  significa- 
tion. In  Latin  we  have  dxf-fidlu  (lva^x^P^)9  dif-famo  (Zv^^fifA^m)^ 
&c. ;  and  the  same  prefix  appears  in  French  words  like  d^g-^utre,  ^^evU- 
stars,"  dei'ordre^  ^^  dis-order,"  d^foccordy  "  violation  of  harmony/'  &c. 
There  is  one  case  in  which  dSf  has  sprung  directly  from  the  Gredc  Bvc- ; 
for  Dei'-demona  is  merely  the  Italian  form  of  Au<p-3ai/Aoya,  the  accusative 
of  the  name  given  to  this  un/artunate  heroine  in  the  original  Cyprian 
story  from  which  Cynthio  borrowed  his  novel.  The  accusative  form  is 
of  course  the  usual  one  in  Italian.  So  Shakspere's  Cregnda  is  merely 
Homer's  Chryseis,  represented,  however,  as  the  daughter  of  Calohas, 
and  not  of  an  Asiatic  priest  of  Apollo.  Sometimes,  as  in  hii,  the  labial 
only  is  represented,  as  f9e-cor»^  ve^antts^  unless  we  prefer  to  consider 
these  words  as  representing  the  element  ra,  in  o-ra,  "  out  of,"  which 
seems  at  any  rate  to  be  contained  in  ve-itibulum  (see  Becker,  Oallm, 
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Eng.  Tr.  p.  189)*  Under  the  form  ^a  we  have  Sia  in  an  intensivQ 
eense,  for  the  same  reason  that  vepi,  per,  hears  that  meaning  also.  Thus 
^d^v^ro^  ^hidxpv<ro^»  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  connexion  of  this 
(fa  with  hd^  Sic,  hv^,  that  ^a-/ti€yi7«  is  generally  used  as  a  direct  synonym 
for  Zw^fiev^'s.  Compare  also  Btai-ra  with  ei-ta,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
{f(»f|  on  the  other.  So  too  we  have  ^€vy<K^  jugum  (diugum)^  Zev? 
(gen.  Aio?),  Ju-piier  (^Diu^pater),  &c.  The  dental  alone  is  retained  in 
some  words,  as  in  Sa-o-Kio?  =>  ^a-<ric{o«  (S<a<rKiov)»  and  lid  itself  is  used 
in  this  sense  uncompounded  with  any  word.  Hiad  XII.  104:  o  V 
t'Kp€w€  Kcti  %id  irdirrav.  In  Sanscrit  this  preposition  also  assumes  the 
form  in-^  like  the  Latin  Hs^  ve,  as  well  in  the  more  original  significa- 
tion of  disjunction  or  separation  (thus  vi»y6ktun,  disjungere),  as  with 
this  intensive  meaning  (thus  m-^nahaty  *' very  great"). 

181  The  preposition  avu,  ^vvt  always  signifying  ''in  con- 
junction with/'  does  not  require  much  discussion.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  connexion  of  its  first  two  letters  with  the 
Sanscrit  preposition  sa-m,  and  consequently  with  the  pronominal 
stem  sa  (Qrimm,  II.  p.  1018).  We  have  the  former  in  o/ulov, 
ifia,  Hmi-lia :  we  have  the  latter  in  (rar(f>^,  from  aa  and  (pws 
(compare  ei-yeuiis  from  yeuoif  a-aOeuii^  from  a9€voi\  and  pro- 
bably,  though  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  such  words  as  a-Xo'xjK 
^ad'\exo9f  "same bed;"  a-^e\0o9«cra-S6\0i;9>  "same womb;" 
&c.  (Bopp,  iiber  der  Einflvsa  de  Pranamina,  p.  10).  The 
Latin. ct6-m  is  of  course  connected  with  ^vp  ^  xavv,  as  koivos  is 
with  ^i;i/o9»  and  the  Gothic  ga  is  another  form  of  the  Sanscrit  sa 
(Grimm,  II.  p.  751).  The  u  in  av-v,  cu-m  is  a  remnant  of  the 
original  labial  in  the  element  Fa,  <70a. 

We  must  not  identify  the  final  -i;  of  av-v  with  the  m  of  c^^-ln, 
BOrma,  Ui,  o-fjLov,  a-jma,  &c. ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  distinction 
between  au-v  and  /uLe-ra.  The  Sanscrit  schtna,  is  obviously  a 
compound  of  two  pronominal  roots,  the  one  belonging  to  the 
second  element,  the  other  to  the  first.  Consequently,  while  the 
full  force  of  the  two  elements  was  perceptible  the  word  expressed 
a  conjunction  of  the  near  with  the  here;  and  this  was  the  simplest 
form  in  which  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive  an  union.  Just 
80  fjue-rd  was  a  compound  of  the  first  and  third  pronominal  roots, 
that  of  the  first  person  being,  however,  put  foremost ;  thus,  al- 
though the  idea  of  an  union  in  general  was  still  conveyed  by  the 
wordy  this  idea  was  combined  with  that  of  a  motion  from  the  here 
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to  the  there,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  y^era  signifies  "  after/' 
when  joined  with  the  accusative,  the  case  of  motion.  But»  even 
with  the  accusative,  the  idea  of  companionship  or  continuity  is 
retfidned.  Thus  we  have  (keff  ni^ipav  "  in  the  day-time  "  (Eurip. 
Orest.  58),  iLera  vvKra^  "in  the  night"  (Find.  Nem.  VI.  12). 
The  Homeric  fjii-cipa,  a  synonym  for  (ki'j^pi,  is  used  with  the 
genitive  in  the  sense  of  **  until "  {Iliad  VIII.  508).  This  word 
is  a  compound  of  the  first  and  second  pronominal  roots,  just  as 
/u€-Ta  is  of  the  first  and  third.  It  has  no  affinity  with  /ie^i, 
which  is  connected  with  yjoKpos,  as  a-j^i  is  with  axpo^.  Mera  is 
found  as  mit  in  German,  by  a  mutilation  not  unUke  that  of  cum, 
from  sa-ma.  On  the  other  hand,  avv  «=  Fa-y  is  merely  a  combi- 
nation of  the  second  element  with  the  third  under  that  form  of  the 
latter,  which  is  used  as  the  expression  of  the  mere  locative.  So 
that  it  approximates  in  meanmg  to  ev,  with  which  it  is  ultimately 
identical.  This  is  consistent  with  the  distinction  which  we  have 
elsewhere  laid  down  (on  Soph.  Antig.  115,  6)  between  avvBsid 
fierd ;  namely,  avv  denotes  conjunction,  or  union  on  the  same 
spot ;  whereas  fiera  implies  companionship,  or  juxtaposition. 

182  The  preposition  «ca-ra  is  a  form  perfectly  analogous  to 
fie-ra.  The  first  part  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  second  pronomi- 
nal stem  under  the  form  Ka.  On  this  element  Bopp  makes  the 
following  remarks  (uher  den  Einfluss  &c.,  p.  5) :  '<  Kara  appears 
to  be  of  a  relative  nature,  like  the  Latin  qui,  in  such  phrases  as 
jcar  a^iat^,  Kara  yvdfxtiv,  where  Kara  would  be  translated,  in 
Sanscrit,  by  the  relative  adverb  yathd, '  as,' '  like,'  which  forms  an 
adverbial  compound  with  the  following  substantive ;  thus  yatha- 
kdmam,  yathd-vidhi.  In  phrases  like  Kaff  iva,  xaff  iirra,  it 
corresponds  to  the  German  je,  the  pronominal  signification  of 
which  is  obvious.     We  may  often  translate  Kara  very  properly 

by  (u'le),  'like,^  *as,'  e.g.  nraripa evpi^aei^,  ou  Kara  M«- 

Opa^drijv,  &c.  'not  like  M.'  jcar  ifxavrop,  'like  myself,'  oi 
Kaff  li/ma^,  '  those  like  us,'  ol  Kaff  eavrov,  *  those  in  the  time  in 
which  he  was,^  fieil^atp  ^  kot  avOpwirov,  '  greater  than  like  a 
man'  {grosser  als  une).  In  general,  the  relative  nature  of 
Kara  shows  itself,  more  or  less,  wherever  it  is  construed  with 
the  accusative;  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  Semitic 
prefix  ka,  the  primitive  meaning  of  which  is  'as,'  '  like,'  {urie), 
corresponds  to  Kara  cum  accusativo  ('  in  consequence,*  '  according 
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to/  'nearly/  before  numerals,  and  so  forth).  With  the  geni- 
tive,  Kara  is  more  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  and  *  under '  is 
related  to  the  opposed  '  over/  as  this  side  (diesseits)  is  to  that 
edde  {jenseits),  citra  to  ultra*  In  respect  to  the  form,  Kara 
appears  to  be  a  reHct  of  the  primeval  period  of  language,  a 
property  derived  from  the  original  abode,  and  not  formed  ac- 
eordiDg  to  the  pnnciples  of  the  Greek  language  itself  in  its 
present  state :  the  Sanscrit,  too,  has  a  form  which  exactly  cor- 
responds to  it :  namely,  katham,  *  how  ?'  to  which,  in  respect  to 
the  omission  of  the  nasal,  Kara  stands  related,  as  e.  g.  the  accus. 
ro&x  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin  padam,  pedem.  With  the  ex- 
oeption  of  katham,  there  is  only  one  pronominal-derivative  with 
the  suffix  tham,  namely,  it-tham  '  thus.'  Besides  this,  however, 
tiiere  is  a  cognate  suffix  tha,  which  occurs  in  only  one  pronominal 
formation,  namely,  in  o-^Aa,  which  signifies  '  but,'  '  then,'  *  after 
this,^  *  hereupon,'  and  with  which  the  Greek  eT-ra  is  perhaps  con- 
nected, with  the  introduction  of  an  <,  just  as  the  interrogative 
stem  ka  has  also  assumed  a  similar  form  in  the  compound  ic6l-i;ov» 
and  in  the  abverbs  Kei-Oh  Kei-dev" 

There  is  not  a  littie  vagueness  and  confusion  in  these  observa- 
tions, and  Bopp  has,  in  some  measure,  begun  at  the  wrong  end. 
The  relative  meaning  of  the  element  jca,  like  all  subordinate 
meanings  of  pronouns,  springs  from  its  originally  demonstrative 
force.  As  a  demonstrative  this  pronoun  expresses  a  position 
near  to  the  subject ;  it  is  this  idea  of  nearness  which  constitutes 
the  relatives,  reflexives,  indefinites,  interrogatives ;  it  is  this 
which  generates  the  idea  of  relation  in  general:  for  what  is 
relation  but  a  sort  of  juxtaposition  ?  The  word  outra,  which  he 
mentions,  gives  the  true  idea  of  Ka-ra^  though  a  littie  more 
strongly.  The  Sanscrit  katham  does  not  correspond  to  icara,  but 
to  woOev,  KoOev ;  and  the  termination  -tha  in  Ortha  is  that  found 
in  6if-da*  &c.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  what  Bopp  means 
by  saying  that  Kara  is  not  in  accordance  with  existing  Greek 
analogies.  The  termination  of  Ka-rd  is  merely  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  which  constantiy  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Greek 
language  either  by  Itself  or  in  the  pronominal  compounds. 

183  In  order  to  understand  properly  the  various  uses  of 
Kara,  we  must  consider  it  in  immediate  connexion  with  dvd, 
which  is  found  as  its  equivalent  or  counterpart  in  almost  every 
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one  of  its  fflgnifications.  Thus,  if  we  have  Kara  Toy  iroXejuLov 
(Herod.  VII.  137),  we  have  also  dva  tov  iroXefiov  tovtov  (Herod. 
VIII.  128)  with  bat  a  slight  difference  of  meaning :  we  have  both 
dm  arparov  (Eurip.  Fhcmus.  1309),  and  Kara  aTparop  (Eiad 
VII.  370) :  and  both  avd  and  Kara  are  nsed  with  numends  to 
giro  them  a  distribntiye  signification.  As  counterparts^  avd,  ccmo 
are  nsed  to  signify  "  up,"  "  motion  up ;"  Kara,  koltw,  "  down," 
"  motion  down." 

If  we  examine  d-vd  more  minutely,  and  compare  it  with  icardf 
we  shall  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  correlative 
use.  We  have  abeady  remarked  that  the  ultimate  pronominal 
form  d-  must  be  referred  either  to  the  second  element  Fa  or  to 
the  third  pa.  When  therefore  it  is  prefixed  to  this  latter  element, 
as  in  the  prepositions  d-^d,  eiv  »  6-m9,  and  ev,  we  must  either  re- 
gard it  as  a  strengthening  prefix,  like  the  €  in  emif  €K€7po^,  &c., 
or  as  the  other  element  Fa.  For  a  compound  particle,  indicating 
a  relation  between  two  positions,  could  hardly  be  made  up  of  a 
reduplication  of  the  same  element.  Without  inquiring  here 
whether  the  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  prefix  in  i-fiCf 
o~Sov^,  &c.,  a  comparison  of  iya,  and  the  Sanscrit  e-na  »  ai-na 
»  ffo-na,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  case  of  ev  and  eiv  »  ev9  the  mitial  element  is  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  second  pronoun  Fa ;  and  when  we  discover  that 
i-vu'^f  which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  is  derivable  from  d-m, 
was  Fd-m^  in  Homer's  time,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  con- 
tains the  same  elements  as  the  Hebrew  'Ao-no-H,  which  with  the 
exception  of  the  reduplicative  first  syllable  corresponds  to  its 
synonym  e^d-mjt  we  have  as  much  evidence  as  we  can  expect  in 
this  ultimate  refinement  of  etymological  analysis,  to  convince  us 
that  the  fiill  form  of  d-i/d  was  a  compound  of  Fa  and  yo.  Con- 
sidered under  this  point  of  view,  there  ought  to  be  no  difference 
of  meaning  between  i-v,  crv^v,  and  d-vd,  which  are  equally  com- 
pounded of  the  second  and  third  elements ;  and,  in  pomt  of  fact, 
there  are  many  correspondences  in  the  use  of  these  prepositions. 
We  shall  be  able,  however,  to  show  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  Greek  language,  the  latter  part  of  d-pd,  namely,  m  denoting 
distance,  was  alone  regarded,  and  in  like  manner  that  all  the 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  first  part  of  Ka-rd,  namely,  kq  >=  ks-v, 
denoting  proximity.  Consequently  in  the  prepositional  use  of 
Kard  B  Ke-p-ra^  the  direction  implied  is  one  beginning  near  us# 
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and  proceeding  to  a  point  not  necessarily  distant.  In  am,  like^ 
wise,  a  direction  is  signified ;  and  both  the  first  and  laat  points 
may  be  regarded  as  distant,  though  the  line  itself  may  be  parallel 
to  that  denoted  by  /ca-ra.  And  thus  we  find  that  am  and  icard 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  with  the  accusative,  that  b  when 
direction  or  extension  is  implied,  according  as  we  suppose,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  direction  or  extension  is  near  or  fSur.  But, 
when  they  are  used  with  cases  which  imply  fixedness  or  position, 
the  emphatic  syllable  is  alone  conadered,  and  that  is,  in  jra-ra  a 
word  denoting  nearness,  in  a-m  a  word  denotmg  distance:  but 
up  and  daum  are  conceived  as  distant  and  near  respectively, 
for  we  say  "up  there"  but  "down  here;*'  therefore,  when  a 
point  is  implied,  ava  means  up,  and  Kara  down, 

184  The  preposition  ava  occurs,  either  separately  or  as  a 
prefix^  in  almost  every  language  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  family, 
and  there  are  few  words  which  have  more  varied  functions  to 
perform.  It  is  found  even  in  the  Semitic  languages ;  for  the  ne< 
gative  vh  and  the  prohibitive  b^  are  clearly  connected  with  the 
prepositions  ^K,  "^  •■  cr,  in  (see  Maskil  le-Soptier,  p.  15).  In 
Greek  this  particle  appears  not  only  as  the  dissyllable  avd,  but 
also  under  the  monosyllabic  forms  va  or  vtj,  and  av,  and  even 
without  the  characteristic  nasal  as  the  prefix  a-  or  €-.  Similarly 
the  Sanscrit  ana  is  reduced  occasionally  to  the  initial  a,  and  na 
occurs  separately  in  P&li,  though  it  is  used  only  as  a  termination 
in  Sanscrit  and  Zend  (Bopp,  VerffL  Gramm.  p.  531).  This 
latter  element  stands  independently  in  Latin,  in  the  words  nam, 
(Bopp,  VergL  Gramm,  p.  534),  num,  nun-c,  «?,  we,  nK,  m,  nan; 
in  Greek,  in  the  words  vv,  vvy  (compare  av-v,  sa^m),  vat,  vvi,  vri-, 
&c  In  Sanscrit  the  full  form  a-na  is  used  as  a  negative  prefix : 
thus  anapakara  " harmlessness,''  "freedom  from  hatred  and 
malice,^  is  compounded  of  ana  and  apakdra  "  evil  doing."  It  is 
both  in  this  sense,  and  as  an  augment  indicating  past  time,  that 
it  is  shortened  into  a.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  am. 
We  have  both  av  and  ya  or  fij  as  negative  prefixes ;  we  have  dm 
so  used  as  a  prefix,  and  separately,  in  the  form  dveu,  with  a 
very  similar  signification ;  we  have  a  for  dv  as  a  negative  prefix*. 


*  On  tho  supposition  that  the  first  syllable  of  d-pa  is  the  element  Fa, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  negative  prefix  camiot  be  this  syllable  only :  it  must 
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and  we  have  e-  for  ai^ct  as  the  verbal  augment.  That  pa  is  not 
a  mere  abbreyiation  of  a-pd,  like  the  modern  Greek  Sep  for  ovScp, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  ap  is  found  with  the  same  priyatiye 
meaning  as  pa  and  ava;  and  in  the  Greek  a-wo  (a-yj/),  a-rep 
(a  comparative  form),  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  Sanscrit  a-pa  and 
ct-va,  we  have  a  for  na.  In  a  different  application  of  the  same 
pronominal  combination  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Hebrew 
'ha-ni,  when  used  as  a  verbal  prefix,  is  shortened  into  'h^,  and 
that  ^henesh  becomes  'hish.  With  regard  to  -^pa  we  must  remark 
that  the  primitive  meaning  of  this  stem  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  negative  use,  without  assuming  that  when  so  used  it  is  merely 
an  abridgment  of  a-pa.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the  idea  of 
separation,  removal,  distance,  conveyed  by  the  words  ptp^  vo(r-<Pi^ 
poa-TOif  &c. ;  this  power  of  the  element  -na  is  so  fordble,  that 
when  appended  to  the  element  ka,  which  is  the  strongest  expres- 
non  of  proximity,  it  converts  it  into  a  pronoun  (xei-po^),  denoting 
distance  in  a  very  marked  manner.  It  is  to  this  same  idea  of 
distance  that  we  owe  the  meaning  of  negation  contained  in  pa ; 
for  after  all,  what  is  a  negation  but  an  expression  of  famess  or 
removal  ?  and  what  way  of  negativing  have  we  in  our  own  lan- 
guage more  decided  thim  the  common  "  far  from  it  ?'* 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  also  find  diro  and  apa  =  nor-pa  with  a 
negative  meaning  both  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  Thus  the  word  apa-ikdra, 
mentioned  above,  which  is  composed  of  apa  ''from"  and  ^i  *'  to  make/' 
si^fies  "evil-doing,"  "injury,"  in  perfect  analogy  with  the  Greek: 
ovhev  airo  rov  avBpmweiov  rpovov  vewottJKafAev (Thucyd.  I.  76).  It is 
this  use  of  dvo  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  employment  of  diroKaXiw 
in  a  bad  sense :  thus  Soph.  Aj,  'J9,'J :  tov  rov  ixavevTo^  Kanri^ovXevrov 
ffTparow  ^vvaifAov  dnroKaXovvre^^  *'  calling  him  by  way  of  abuse."  Aris- 
toph.  Ates^  1263:  diroK€K\iJKafA€¥  hoyeveh  Beov^  (unless  we  ought  to 
read  diroKeX^KafAev).  Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  2.  §  6 :  rovf  Ze  Xanfidvovra^ 
rrj^  ofiiXia^  fki<rQov  dvhpafroht<rrd^  eavrmv  aVeicaAei.  I.  2.  §  57  :  dpyov^ 
direfcaAci.     I.  6.  §  13 :   aaipurrdv  «i<rir€p  nropvow  diroKaXovtriv*     Plato, 


be  a  remnant  eitber  of  ava  the  fuller  form,  or  of  ra,  the  v  haying  eranesced 
according  to  the  general  principle.  We  prefer  the  former  altematiTe, 
and  the  same  may  hare  been  the  view  of  Lepsius  when  he  proposed  the 
following  thesis:  ^particulam  privatiyam  apud  Grsscos  a  principio  unam 
a¥  fuisse;  ceteras,  qu£0  reperiantur,  fonnas  secundum  euphonin  l^es 
inde  natas  esse'*  (cfe  TabuUi  EugubinUy  ad  calc). 
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Gorg*  p.  512  c:  vk  iv  oi^eiBci  airoKaXktFai^  av  firi'^awowoiov*  Andoc.  <?• 
Alcib,  31,  10:  aKkow  oKtyap'x^tKov^^-^7roKa\€t.  Eurip.  J}e?A.  1354:  o7  fie 
rmv  ydfAuv  direKoXovv  »i<raova,  Plut.  MoraL*  p.  204  F :  dvanrOtirov^  koi 
PapPdpov^  direKaXei,  TheCBtet*  p.  l68  D  :  j^aptevricfiov  riva  dvoKaXwVy 
which  Schleiermacher  properly  translates  '*  nannte  er  nicht  dies  einen 
Bcklechten  Scherz ;"  Demosth.  FaU,  Leg,  47 :  \oyoypd<povv  roiwv  Ka\ 
<ro<pi<TTd^  diroKaKwv,  Aristides,  Tom.  II.  p.  383 :  diroKokeTv  d\d^ova 
(see  also  Stallhaum  on  Plato,  Garg.  n.  a.).  The  meaning  ^'  up,"  with 
which  dvd  is  so  often  found,  is  only  another  modification  of  the  same 
idea,  for  highness  and  famess  are  related  notions.  This  is  shown  hy 
the  word  aVeicav,  which,  we  conceive,  is  a  compound  of  dvd  and  6ica«, 
although  Doderlein  supposes  that  it  is  formed  from  dvd,  as  irep)^  is  from 
irepi,  and  that  it  is  related  to  CKa«  in  sound  only  {De  d\<pa  intenstpo^ 
p.  12).  Bockh  has  endeavoured  to  show  (Notw  Crit.  in  Pind,  Olgmp. 
II.  23)  that  atfexa?  always  means  '^  upwards."  Plutarch  sa3ra  that  the 
Attics  used  aVcKac  for  dvm,  and  dvcKaOsv  for  dvmOev  (in  pita  Thesei, 
CXXXIII).  One  would  think  that  there  must  he  some  distinction 
between  dvwBev  and  dvUaOevy  and  that  the  latter  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  from  their  use  in  iBschylus^  Choeph,  421,  though  Loheck  {ad 
Soph.  Aj.  145,  p.  148)  looks  upon  this  as  one  of  many  instances  of  a 
mere  redundancy  of  expiession:  ^'neque  negari  potest/'  he  remarks, 
*^de  vocabulis  idem  valere,  quod  de  foliis  did  solet^  nuUum  unum 
alteri  perfecte  simile  esse,  sed  hsBC  discrimina  plerumque  delitescunt." 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Veip»  18)  says:  aVcKav  It  dvr\  tov  ay»> 
iraW  cicav  Ko^  €<«  vy\ro^^  which  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  statement;  the 
word  implies  both  height  and  distance,  as  in  the  line  of  Pheiecrates 
emended  by  Yalckenaer  {Diatrih.  in  Eurip.  p.  285):  To\n\  ri  ianv;  »V 
avcKctf  TO  tLpifiavov :  and  this  is  also  implied  in  the  passage  of  Pindar 
on  which  Bockh  is  commenting :  oray  deov  pLoTpa  wifivi^  dwexd^  oXfioy 
tSyj/tl\dify  f .  s,  wifjLW^  avcfcav  wrTC  v\l^ti\dv  ctuau 

As  dvd  is  used  negatively^  so  is  Kara  used  affirmatively.  But  in 
this  case,  at  least  in  composition,  the  opposite  of  Kard  is  often  dw6 : 
thus,  Kard-^ipripii^  "  to  say  yes/*  dird^^fifii^  "  to  say  no."  As  opposed  to 
KaTU'vevm,  *'  to  express  assent  by  nodding,"  we  have  both  dwo^vem  and 
dva-vcvm  with  the  contrary  signification.  The  simple  a-  was  also  a 
direct  opposition  to  Kard^  as  Thucydides  plainly  announces  (I.  123) : 
ov  yap  Bf|  w€^€vyoT€^  ravTa  €w\  rrjv  wXeicrrow  hfj  ^Xdyl/aaav  Kara- 
iPpovtitrtv  K€;^4»pf7KaT€,  17  €«  tov  woWovi  <r0aAXeiy  to  ivavriov  ovofia 
d'^poavvri  fxermvopMVTau 

185  If  orva,  vtty  and  a  are  all  used  in  a  negative  sense,  it  ia 
equally  remarkable  that  they  are  all  three  used  with  an  intensive 
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meaning.  Of  the  uses  of  ava  and  a  in  this  sense  it  is  unneoes- 
sarj  to  giye  examples ;  Doderlein,  we  think  justly,  considers  vff 
yareoi  {dyaOosi)^  vri^viJiO^  in^^si),  vrikir^i  (0X1x179),  vrjTreSavo^ 
(ijTTcSawJs),  vrirpeKm  (arpciccSy),  v^yyro^  (ttoXi/j^i/tos) ,  vajXe/ue^ 
(eiXelv,  comp.  ovXofiU),  to  be  instances  of  the  intensive  ugnifi- 
cation  of  vti  {De  aX(pa  inteneivo,  p.  21  foil.) 

The  prefix  d  is  also  used  in  a  collectiye  signification,  but  then 
it  is  only  a  corruption  of  a,  Sanscrit  sa,  and  of  course  does  not 
belong  to  the  root  na  now  under  discussion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that 
the  intensive  a  is  a  shortened  form  of  ayav,  Doderlein  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  negative  and  intensive  uses  of  a  as  follows  (De  a\il>a  in-- 
tensivOy  p.  24) :  "  I  consider  that  by  a  sort  of  abuse  the  proper  force  of  a 
privative  has  been  turned  into  an  expression  of  excess  (nimietai) ;  just  as 
in  those  words  in  which  a  is  put  for  Bv^ ;  for  the  depravation  of  a  thing 
is  nearly  the  same  as  its  defect^  and  excess  is  nearly  the  same  as  depra- 
vation. Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  a'^dKaino^  is,  in  Homer^  he  who  is 
without  skill,  in  Pindar,  he  who  makes  a  had  use  of  his  skiU ;  and  in 
German,  Unlust  is  used  in  a  privative  sense,  Unstem  in  a  depravative 
sense,  and  Unstier  in  an  exaggerative  and  intensive  sense.  U  greatness 
lies  between  immensity  and  littleness^  immense  and  little  things  are 
alike  excluded  from  the  category  of  greatness."  Bopp  endeavours  to 
connect  the  privative  signification  of  this  particle  with  the  temporal 
augment  (^AnnaU  of  Oriental  Literature^  p.  27):  *^  What  the  a,  pre- 
fixed to  (Sanscrit)  verbs  in  order  to  form  a  preterit,  originally  signified, 
I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  know,  that  it  is  prefixed  in  the  same  manner 
to  nouns  with  the  sense  of  a  negative  and  privative  particle;  for 
instance^  adtna,  happy  (not  miserable),  anindita,  dear  (not  despised), 
ahalaj  weak  (without  strength),  &c.  It  would  not  by  any  means  be 
contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  languages,  if  by  the  words  adina^ 
aninditay  exceeding  the  primary  sense  of  the  negative  particle  a,  the 
Sanscrit  had  also  signified  one  who  has  been  miserable^  who  has  been 
despised — ^but  who  is  not  now  miserable,  not  now  despised ;  in  that  case 
there  might  have  been  a  closer  connexion  between  a  negative  and  a 
preterit,  than  would  be  evident  at  first  sight ;  or^  in  other  words,  the 
particle  a  expressing  in  its  primitive  sense  negation,  can  very  properly 
in  a  secondary  sense  indicate  past  time,  that  is  to  say,  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  action  or  quality  with  respect  to  the  present  time.  One 
might  ask  why  in  this  way  a  is  not  as  well  employed  to  form  the 
future  tense,  for  neither  in  this  tense  does  the  action  or  quality  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb^  actually  exist:  but  the  usage  of  language  is 
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despotic,  arbitrarily  employing  its  means  without  controul.  Another 
objection  could  be  taken  against  the  original  identity  of  the  negatiye  a, 
and  the  a  expressing  past  time,  from  the  case  of  the  first  being  em- 
ployed in  Greek  under  the  form  of  a,  the  second  under  that  of  an  €,  so 
that  different  forms  answer  to  different  meanings.  But  it  is  very  often 
the  case>  that  one  original  word  produces^  in  languages  originating  from 
others,  two>  three^  or  more  words>  with  slight  yariations  in  form  and 
meaning;  and  this  practice  has  particularly  contributed  to  the  copious- 
ness of  the  English  language.  For  instance  to  9tay  and  to  stand  have 
the  same  origin,  both  are  yariations  of  the  Sanscrit  root  ithd  to  stand. 
iMktjf  agrees  with  the  German  verb  ich  stehst  signifying  'I  stand/  of 
which  the  preterit  is,  ich  stand  (I  stood),  which  is  considered  as  a  new 
root  in  English."  In  our  opinion  the  negative  and  intensiye  significa- 
tions of  a-  are  alike  due  to  the  notion  of  '^  famess,"  which  we  have 
pointed  out  as  the  primary  one  of  a-iro,  va-,  and  a- ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  &ct,  which  we  admits  that  the  augment  c  is  the  same  as  the  prefix 
a,  this  may  also  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  for  the  idea  of  distance 
is  inherent  in  that  of  past  time.  Doderlein's  explanation  is  not  incon" 
sistent  with  this  view  of  the  case ;  for  the  ideas  of  distance  and  diffi- 
culty are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  abnegation ;  thus  we  say, 
''far  from  it,"  for  ''not  at  all;"  and  we  shall  show  in  a  future  chapter 
that  wrong-doing  is  often  specified  as  an  excess.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  fid\a  and  uoAiv  are  connected  with  mdlui,  and  that  ^o^k  and 
fioxOo^  spring  from  the  same  origin  as  fiiya^s.  So,  too,  we  understand 
Yirgil's  iniqiio  pondere  rastri  as  referring  only  to  excessive  weight ; 
and  in-gens  =  vV€/)-^v#/?,  means  **  over-grown,"  i.  0,  of  excessive  mag- 
nitude. 

186  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  correlative  uses  of  dva 
and  Kara  is  their  appearance  in  an  abridged  form  as  av  and  kcV,  with 
much  the  same  functions  to  perform.  That  the  Sv,  which  2^pears  in 
conjunction  with  verbs,  expressing  the  apodosis  of  a  condition,  is  in 
reality  the  preposition  aW,  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  use  of  that 
preposition  in  the  old  poets  under  the  same  shortened  form  (Bookh^  Not. 
Critt.  in  Pind,  p.  387)-  It  is  also  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  use  of 
the  preposition^  dv^Ti^  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  dvd  that  trpo^ri 
does  to  irpo,  and  dfA-<pty  which  stands  for  dvatpi^  as  a/u0tf  does  for 
aVa-0a>=ava-$Fw.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
we  regard  a-v  as  the  locative  of  the  mutilated  pronoun  a,  or  consider 
the  p  as  part  of  the  suffix  -va,  for  the  v  of  the  locative  is  simply  this 
suffix  in  a  mutilated  state. 

The  identity  of  the  preposition  d-vd  and  the  particle  d»  was  some 
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years  ago  recognised  by  Hermann,  who,  in  his  laborious  treatise  on  the 
particle  av  (Opuscul.  Vol.  IV.))  explains  the  use  of  the  particle  from 
the  sense  of  secundum^  "  according  to,"  in  which  dvd  is  found ;  thus, 
he  says,  ifiovXofAriv  av  el  ehvvdfiriv  is  equivalent  to  €/3ov\6fAfiv  am  tovto 
el  iZvvdfiriv,  He  connects  kcv  with  Kat,  on  the  ground  that  09  k€  Oeovi 
iweireidrirat  is  equivalent  to  oc  koi  Beo?^  iireireidrjTat.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  particles  dv  and  KeV,  he  thinks  that  these  two  words, 
like  ?<rM?,  rrov,  and  re,  are  only  so  many  modifications  of  the  idea  of 
probability.  The  explanation  here  given  by  Hermann  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  dv  is  the  same  particle  as  dvd^ 
and  that  he  is  right  in  comparing  kcv  with  Kai  We  shall  show  in  the 
next  chapter  that  not  only  Koi,  but  re  and  irou,  in  which  he  recognises 
a  similarity  of  meaning,  are  etymologically  connected  with  kcv.  It 
was  not,  however,  remarked  till  very  lately,  that  k€v  was  also  con* 
nected  with  KaTd^  and  that  the  first  syllable  ko  was  actually  used  by 
the  older  Greeks  instead  of  the  more  lengthened  form  in  which  the 
preposition  appears  in  the  classical  authors.  This  was  first  suggested, 
60  far  as  we  know,  by  Adolfus  Weber,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Torgau,  who  has  shown  that  Kara  is  shortened  into 
Ko,  not  into  kot,  and  that  kot  has  arisen  more  from  usage  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Welcker,  in  his  notice  of  Weber's  pamphlet 
(Bheinitches  Museum  for  1 835,  p.  638),  has  given  an  instance  of  the 
use  of  KCK  for  Kara  from  an  inscription  of  the  69th  Olympiad  (in  Chis- 
huU,  Antiq.  Anat.  p.  49),  where  we  have  EZHTH2E  TA2  nOAEIS 
TA2  KA  THN  2EAEYKIAA.  Weber  therefore  infers  the  deriva- 
tion of  dv^  and  Ktt  (ice),  from  dvd,  Kara*,  and  we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  dvd,  Kara,  and  ai/,  kcv  are  cognate  and  parallel  correla^ 
tives.  We  believe,  however,  that  Ka  =  kcv  is  not  apocopated  from  Kard, 
but  that  the  latter  is  a  subsequent  and  lengthened  form*  For  if  Ka  had 
not  resulted  from  the  independent  kcv  (according  to  the  principle  often 
referred  to),  the  longer  form  would  have  retained  the  c,  as  in  /if-ra, 

c7-Ta,  Kei-'VO^,  K€l^6ty  &c. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  origin  of  prepo« 
sitions,  to  suppose  that  they  would  naturally  and  necessarily  be  used 


*  De  Kara  PrtsponHonU  Apocope,  8cr,  Ad,  Weber,  Gpmnasii  Torffowtni  Sub- 
eonrector  et  Discipline  Mathem,  ac  Physicm  Doctor,  1835.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  former  edition  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  this  valuable  little 
essay,  with  the  following  notice  respecting  the  author  from  Dr  G.  W.  Mtiller»  the 
Rector  of  the  Torgau  Gymnasium :  <<  Obiit  Suerini  a.  d.  IV.  Jan.  anno  p.  Chr.  1842. 
O.  W.  M."  The  real  effect  of  Weber*8  argument,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  himself,  is  to  prove  the  independent  existence  of  ku  s  Kev  as  a  preposition 
equivalent  to  its  offspring  ica-ra. 
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by  themselves  as  cases  of  pronouns  before  they  were  employed  as 
supplements  to  the  cases  of  nouns,  when  those  cases  had,  by  the 
mutilation  of  their  endings,  lost  their  original  significance.  We  observe 
remains  of  this  use  not  only  in  classical  Greek,  but  even  in  modem 
French  and  Italian.  In  the  former  we  find  almost  all  the  prepositions 
used  in  their  primary  sense  as  adverbs  of  place:  thus  we  have  h, 
"at  the  same  time"  (SophocL  (Ed.  Tyr.  27,  quoted  above  §  170); 
iwiy  "in  addition"  {(Ed.  Tyr.  188:  Iv  5*  aXo;^oi,  iroXiai  r  Ui  fiari" 
^69.  Antiff,  789*  *^<^^  <''*  ^^'^*  adavoTwu  <l>v^tfio^  ovZeh,  oZ9  dfiepitav 
?»  dvBpmtrmv;  see  however,  Matth.  €fr.  Gr.  §  584  #;.) ;  ir/io«,  "in  ad- 
dition" (Plato,  Mesp.  p.  4S6  b:  koI  wpoc  ye  d^ovai^  Demosth.  Philipp. 
!•  p.  47 :  ToKavTa  ivevtiKoirra  Kal  fAiKpdv  t*  irpo^ ;  or  even  two  at  once 
in  Homer,  as  in  Iliad  V,  66 :  17  le  ltd  irp6  dvriKpv  kutu  kvottiv  vir 
oirT€ov  fixvff  aKWKff.  That  Ka-rd  and  a-i/a  are  also  used  in  this  way  is 
well  known:  thus  we  have  in  Herodotus  (I.  208) :  17  fiiv  817  €^avax»p€€, 
fcora  vwecy^ero  irp»ra,  and  (III.  86)  :  0/  cf,  jcotci  avvedtiKavTO,  vapri' 
<ra»  M  t£»  Tvirnv : — and  in  Homer  {Iliad  XVIII.  562) :  niXave^  h* 
ava  fiorpve^  rfcrav.  In  Italian  and  French  the  prepositions  ne  and  en, 
both  signifying  "  in/'  are  used  as  general  adverbs  of  relation  with  the 
meaning  "  of  this,"  "from  this,"  "with  regard  to  this."  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  these  particles  are  derived  from  inde,  as  y  is  from 
f^  (Grimm,  />.  Gr,  III.  p.  746.  Ra3mouard,  Gr.  d.  U  hmgue  Earn. 
pp.  86,  268),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  origin  of  their 
use ;  but  the  forms  themselves  show  that  these  adverbs  were  eventually 
superseded  by  the  preposition  included  in  the  Latin  in-'de. 

Although  dv  may  be  considered  as  essentially  the  same  with  the 
preposition  dudy  its  correlative  xd  =  k6v,  kg,  always  appears  without  the 
superadded  element  of  the  third  pronoun,  which  is  subjoined  to  Ka-ra, 
and  is  moreover  used  as  an  enclitic  or  unaccented  and  dependent  word. 
This  need  not  create  any  difficulty.  We  have  already  mentioned  that, 
when  Ko-ra  signifies  "down"  as  opposed  to  "up,"  the  stress  is  laid 
entirely  upon  the  first  syllable,  which  designates  the  point  at  which 
the  direction  commences,  and  declares  that  point  to  be  in  the  proximity 
of  the  subject.  We  have  also  seen  that  this  syllable  alone  is  retained 
even  in  cases  when  the  meaning  is  not  ^Mown,"  but  "along"  or  "in," 
as  in  the  inscription  quoted  from  Chishull  by  Welcker.  In  the  oppo- 
sition, therefore,  of  k€»  to  av,  considered  as  an  opposition  of  "near"  to 
"  far,"  of  antecedent  to  consequent,  of  protasis  to  apodosis,  we  should 
expect,  not  merely  that  they  would  use  that  syUable  alone  which  con- 
veyed the  meaning  "here"  as  an  antithesis  to  dud^  but  also  that  a 
shorter,  more  dependent,  and  subordinate  form  would  be  used  for  the 
first  sentenoeji  as  opposed  to  a  stronger  and  more  decided  one  employed 
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for  tbe  latter  member  of  the  period.  The  use  of  a»  and  kcv,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  particles  in  Greek,  is  a  proof  of  the  early  tendency  and 
striving  of  that  Lingaage  after  deamess  of  logical  expression.  It  is 
true  that  the  moods  of  yerbs,  as  well  as  the  cases  of  nouns,  are  capable 
of  expiesBing>  without  any  outward  helps,  all  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations of  meaning.  But  they  cannot  do  this  with  sufficient  distinctness* 
even  when  they  retain  the  full  force  of  their  inflexions;  and  when, 
in  process  of  time,  the  ending  is  overbalanced  by  the  body  of  the  word, 
or  sacrificed  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  it  becomes  impossible  to  express 
the  different  local  relations  or  cases  of  nouns  without  prepositions,  and 
the  different  modal  relations  of  verbs  without  particles,  to  designate  the 
dependence  or  subsequence  of  the  secondary  sentences.  One  of  the 
great  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  as  it  stands^  is  its  frequent  use  of 
particles  or  pronominal  words  for  this  purpose,  but  no  one  of  these  par- 
ticles is  used  with  more  efficacy  than  those  two  fragmentary  prepo* 
sitions  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  older  Greek  writers  used 
both  aif  and  k€v  to  express  the  apodosis  of  an  hypothesis  or  condition : 
the  later  authors  employed  only  the  former.  According  to  what  we 
have  stated  above,  k€v  would,  if  not  an  enditic,  mean  ''  in  this,"  and 
d'ifd  "in  that."  As,  however,  mv  is  but  a  dependent  word,  it  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  t«  and  n,  vov  and  ir»s  which  are  all  etymolo- 
gically  connected  with  it,  and  signifies  "in  some  place  or  other,"  "in 
any  way,"  and,  by  implication,  "perhaps."  If  re  is  an  enclitic  form  of 
Ka\  the  relation  between  them  is  altogether  the  same  as  that  which 
subsists  between  k€¥  and  au.  Indeed  there  is  a  much  closer  connexion . 
than  is  generally  supposed  between  the  copulative  sentence  and  the 
hypothetical  proposition.  In  either  case  we  have  a  relative  with 
an  indefinite  antecedent.  Thus  in  avhpe^  re  Ka\  twirot,  ^^tehere  horses, 
there  men,"  re  is  an  indefinite  antecedent  to  the  relative  Kai;  and  in  6i 
TK  ravra  hpfti^  dyado^  dv  eltiy  "a*  often  as  any  one  did  these  things,  he 
would  so  often  be  a  good  man,"  the  particle  dv  is  the  indefinite  ante- 
cedent to  the  relative  el  (see  Gr.  Gr.  art  397>  and  elsewhere).  The 
particles  HPH  and  %  which  are  both  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  the 
latter  being  in  £Eust  a  residuum  of  t^^jl,  vre  similarly  used  in  the 
apodosis  as  the  antecedents  of  Dh^,  which  is  clearly  connected  with 
the  roots  DJ/)  Dll>  cum,  dfia^  &o.  (see  Maskil  le^Sophety  pp.  14,  50). 
In  Sanscrit  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  hypothetical  and  rela- 
tive sentences  is  shown  not  only  by  the  obviously  relative  origin  of 
yadiy  but  also  by  the  occasional  parallelism  of  the  relative  and  ehit  ^ 
"if:"  thus  in  the  HitdpadSfa^  9I.  29,  we  find:  "yflk;?-abh&vi,  na  tad- 
bhavi;.  bh&vi  eMn-VM  tad-anyath&,"  i.e.  "»Aa*  wiU  not  be,  that  will 
not- be;  if  it  will  be,  this  ps]  not  otherwise,"    When  we  find  w 
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in  the  first  sentence,  and  Koi  in  the  latter,  which  is  the  common  con« 
struction,  the  meaning  eonreyed  i%  that  what  is  affirmed  generally 
(t«  sr  <'in  any  way")  of  the  former,  is  affirmed  in  the  same  way  of  the 
latter  (xai^r^in  this").  When  re  appears  in  hoth  sentences,  the 
meaning  is,  that  what  is  affirmed  in  any  way  of  one  is  predicated  in 
mmte  way  of  the  other.  ISmilarly,  we  should  expect  (1)  that  kc  would 
appear  in  the  hypothesis  and  av  in  the  apodosis,  with  this  meaning — ^if 
such  were  "in  any  way"  (kc)  the  case,  then  "in  that  case"  or  "farther" 
(a-wt,  av)  such  things  would  follow :  or  (2)  that  kcv  would  appear  in 
hoth,  with  this  sense-— if  such  were  "in  any  way"  the  case,  then  ''in 
some  way"  such  things  would  ensue.  We  frequently  find  hoth  of  these 
constructions  in  the  Epic  and  Lyric  poets,  as  in  the  following  examples; 

(1)  Homer>  Odyn,  VII I.  35S:  ir«9  aw  iy»  ire  hiotijn  fxer  d6avdroi<n 
6€ot<n¥^  61  tc€v  "Apti^  oi^oiTo,  XP^^  ****  ScV/Aoy  aKv^a^ ;  Pindar>  Nmi» 
IX.   S4:     XpofAttp    K€v  Jirainrifwi/-— ?ic^«i»a?   av   kIv^vvov   o^eia^   avr09, 

(2)  Homer>  Iliad  VI.  50 :  riiy  kcV  rot  yapifrarrd  war^p  dtreptivi 
airotvaf  €?  k€v  ifie  ^woy  ircirv^oir'  €tr\  vrivtAv  *A^ai»v.  Hesiod.  apud 
Arutot,  Eth,  V.  5 :  €«  kc  irdQoi  rd  k  epe^e,  hUri  k  WeTa  ytvotro.  There 
appears  to  be  a  particular  attraction  of  the  indefinite  xeV  into  the 
protasis>  as  might  be  expected  from  the  generally  vague  nature  of 
hypothetical  sentences.  Even  ^v  is  appended  to  relative,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  hypothetical  words  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  thus,  we 
constantly  have  eaV,  6rav,  o^  av,  8te. :  and  kcv  seems  to  have  been 
similarly  appended  to  the  conditional  particle  by  the  Cretans,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  gloss  on  ^di^Kav  =  Fai-icay,  in  Hesychius,  and  from 
the  Doric  collocation  a?-ica.  In  Homer  and  Pindar  we  often  find  xe  in 
the  h3rpothesis  without  any  corresponding  k€  or  au  in  the  apodosis. 
Thus  in  Hiad  XIX.  321 :  ov  fAev  yap  ti  KaKtirepov  aWo  vddotfti,  ovl* 
€l  K€¥  TOW  iraTpo<i  dvotf>0iijiivoto  irttdoifjitjv.  Pindar,  Pptk.  IV.  263 :  ei 
ydp  T«  o^ov?  o^vTOfHf  freXcKct  e^epetyf/at  ksv  fitydXa^  hpvtk^  al^^xyvoi  ^ 
or  BariTow  <78oc,  Ka\  ^ivoxapiro^  iotaa  ZtZoi  yl/a<pov  itep  outo?,— -wheiiej 
however,  icai  stands  as  a  sort  of  substitution  for  the  k^v  which  might 
have  appeared  in  the  apodosis.  The  fBxi  is,  that  the  h3rpothetical 
particle,  in  its  older  and  stronger  form,  is  itself  a  relative  word,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  chapter,  and  even  el,  which  is  generally  its 
representative,  and  which  is  more  immediately  connected  vrith  T,  where 
the  idea  of  nearness  is  not  so  strongly  expressed,  may  always  be  le* 
fened  both  in  origin  and  meaning  to  the  second  pronominal  element. 

As  there  are  instances  in  which  koi  is  found  in  the  first  of  two 
correlated  sentences,  and  re  in  the  second,  the  enclitic  kcv  might  occa- 
sionally be  expected  to  appear  in  the  second  sentence  in  opposition  to 
a»  in. the  protasis :  the  instances  of  this  construction  must  be  very  few^ 
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the  only  example,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  in  Pindar,  Nem, 
VII.  89:  €*  S'  ai/To  Ktti  6eo«  a¥  e^oi,  kv  tiv  k  c^cAoi— €vtv^w9  vaUiVm 
It  would  be  better,  however,  to  read  dvexoiy  with  Thiersch  and  Bockh, 
for  the  meaning  clearly  is — ^^  if  a  God  would  condescend  to,  would  put 
up  with,  would  not  disdain,  the  law  of  good  neighbours,"  a  sense  which 
duixf^  bears  in  Euripides,  Hecuba^  119*  Ka<r<rdvlpav  dviy^v  XcKTp' 
*Ayafiifx»i0v^  and  Sophocles,  AjaXy  212 :  cwci  <r€,  Xc^*^?  lovpidXmTowy 
<rT€p^av  dvex^t  dovpio^  ATav. 

187  One  of  the  best  proofe  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  dv  and  k^V,  is  the  place  which  these  particles 
occupy  in  the  sentence.  Neither  of  them  can  appear  as  the  first  word, 
but  they  are  always  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  con- 
ditional word,  when  they  appear  in  the  protans,  or  in  that  part  of  the 
apodosis,  in  which  the  reference  to  the  hypothesis  is  most  distinct  and 
prominent,  in  othd^  words,  where  the  antecedent  would  be  most  likely 
to  stand.  The  formation  of  the  compound  conditional  particles  fiaUav, 
aiKa,  idv,  orav^  &c,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  attraction  of  k€v  and  dw 
to  the  conditional  words :  the  following  will  serve  as  instances  of  the 
mode  of  placing  dv  in  the  apodosis.  When  there  is  no  reason  for  its 
appearing  in  other  positions,  dv  always  follows  the  predicate:  thus, 
Sophocles,  Aj€UCf  550 :  J  tto?,  yivoio  trarpd^  evTvyeiTTepo^y  rd  S*  aA\* 
ofkoun '  K<ii  yivot  dv  ov  icaicoc.  Here  is  a  wish  expressed  by  the  first 
yiuoio,  and  the  second  signifies  the  residt  of  a  condition ;  in  the  oppo- 
sition therefore  of  the  two  repeated  words,  the  dv  should  immediately 
follow  the  second:  **may  you  be,  &c.,  and  you  will  be  in  that  eage. 
Sec."  But  in  the  following  passage,  where  there  is  a  similar  oppodtion 
of  the  optative  proper  to  the  optative  with  d»,  the  antithesis  is  between 
the  two  negatives,  not  between  the  two  verbs,  and  therefore  the  dif 
appears  immediately  afler  the  direct  negative  ovy  to  which  the  indirect 
fui  is  strongly  opposed;  Sophocles,  Anti^on.  686 :  ovr  ov  Bvyai/ui/y,  ;jii|t 
ivicTaifXfiv  Xkyciv,  *'  I  should  not  even  in  this  (». «.  if  I  knew  how)  be 
able,  and  I  pray  that  I  never  may  know  how  to  say,  ^c."  The 
negative  oC^  and  the  cognate  particle  oJv,  exercise  an  attraction  upon  dy 
in  the  apodosis  similar  to  that  which  it  experiences  in  the  protasis 
firom  the  relative  and  conditional  words.  Thus,  we  very  oflen  find  the 
collocations  ovk  d»,  oi/5*  dfv,  ovt  av,  oviroT  dv,  &c.,  and  dv  is  often  drawn 
away  firom  its  verb  by  the  influence  of  oZwi  compare  Demosthen. 
Olynth.  I.  18  :  tI  oZvdp  ti«  eTiroi  ravra  kiyei^  'iu^vvv;  Olynih*  III.  14: 
T«  ovv  a¥  T««  eriroi  ot;  ypdtf>€K  tovt  eJvai  trTparmTtKa  ;  Plato,  Sympos^ 
p.  202  D :  Ti  ovv  dv,  e^i/v,  eti;  6  "Epwc.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious; 
the  particle  oZv  refers  directly  and  specially  to  what  has  preceded,  and 
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the  particle  av  mtist  of  course  have  the  same  reference  in  questions  like 
those  we  have  quoted.  In  general,  whatever  word  in  the  apodosis  is  to 
be  expressed  with  most  emphasis  in  reference  to  the  conditional  sentence, 
whether  that  conditional  sentence  is  expressed  or  understood^  this  word 
is  followed  by  av:  Herodotus,  III.  119:  vaTpo^  Ic  koi  fifirpo^  ovk  Irt 
fiev  ^uovTtev,  dZe\<p€o^  ay  aWo^  ovZeui  Tpowif  yivoiro.  Thus  also 
qualitative  adverbs^  like  fj36«9,  cIkoVw,  'rd'xa^  fxaXt<rTa^  &C;  on  which 
the  emphasis  always  CeJIs,  are  invariably  followed  by  a»  unless  some 
other  word  with  a  stronger  attractive  power  appears  in  the  sentence : 
Plato,  Protagor.  p.  318  a:  fjSiwc  dv  <pri<ri  wdiardat.  As  words  ex- 
pressing opinion  about  or  information  on  a  subject  have  all  the  effect 
of  qualifying  adverbs  or  predicative  words^  we  find  that  they  also 
attract  the  particle  into  their  immediate  neighbourhood :  Plato,  Phwdo^ 
p.  101  E :  <rv  5'  etirep  e7  t»v  <l>t\o<r6<pu»  oJfiai  dv  »9  iyu  Xiyta  woioTs,  It 
is  prefixed  to  the  word  of  thinking  when  the  emphasis  falls  upon  a 
word  before  it,  as  in  Plato,  Eesptd>lica,  I.  p.  333  a  :  vpd^  ye  vvohtifid'' 
*r»M  dv  ol^ai  tf>airiR  KTfjariv,  or  if  a  relative  word  precedes,  as  in  Thucy- 
dides,  I.  22 :  ti^  h*  dv  ihoKow  ifioi—rd  hiovra  ixaXurra  elircTv,  or  ovk,  as 
in  the  same  author,  II.  89 :  ovk  dv  ^yoZvrai — dvdiarrairOai  yf/ma?.  If 
emphatic  adverbs  occur  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  verb  significant 
of  opinion,  the  c?y  as  a  particle  of  reference  is  naturally  enough  re- 
peated with  the  different  predicative  words;  thus,  in  Thucyd.  II.  41, 
we  find:  ^okcTv  dv  fioi  tov  avTOv  dvhpa  irri  irXeTcrr  dv  ei^ri,  Koi  fierd 
'^apiTtfv  fidXioT  dv  evrpaveXw^  to  frufia  avTapKC's  frapiye<rQai.  The 
most  curious  and  most  instructive  instance  of  this  hyperbaton  is  the 
intrusion  of  dv,  which  belongs  to  an  optative  following,  into  the  phrase 
OVK  o7B'  €l^vereor  «*.  Euripides  has  ovk  o7V  dv  el  irci<ratfjLt  in  two 
passages  (Medea,  911,  AlceHu^  49),  but  it  is  clear  that  the  necessities 
of  the  metre  have  obliged  him  to  misplace  the  particle,  which  certainly 
ought  to  follow  the  negative,  as  appears  from  Plato,  TimcBtiSy  p.  26  b  : 
iytiy  d  fA€v  ^^69  ^Kovo-a,  ovk  dv  o7h*  et  hwatfiriv  dwavra  iv  HvrjfJLp  irdXiv 
XafieTvf  and  from  the  somewhat  similar  passages  in  Demosthenes,  de 
Fait.  Legat.  p.  441,  21 :  ov3*  dv  eT?  cv  ot^  on  <l>flar€t€Vj  and  Procem. 
p.  1428,  14:  ovZev  dv  rd  vfiirep*  ev  olh*  ot*  /^cXtiov  ir'^oitj.  The  dv 
appears  unattracted  in  Aristoph.  Avesy  1018 :  ovk  oild  y  el  ^Bairi^  dv. 

The  particle  kcV  is  distinguished  from  dv  by  its  tendency  to  assume 
an  early  place  in  the  sentence.  It  is  put  before  many  words  to  which 
dv  is  regularly  subjoined ;  thus,  as  Hermann  justly  remarks  (OpuseuL 
IV.  p.  7)>  if  Syagrus  (Herodotus,  VII.  159)  had  not  been  desirous  of 
making  a  line  if  k€  fxiy  tifiti^eicv  6  UeXowiZri^  *AyafxeiJivmv  in  imitation 
of  Homei^S  ij  kb  fniy  oi/w»f 6*6  yipmv  tWTrriXdTa  IlfiXev?  {JliodYlI,  125), 
ho  would  have  said  if  fiiya  dv  tofiti^eiev. 
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*  188  Grimm*8  remarks  on  negative  particles.  189  Ma,  ^t;,  i/if,  vai^  and  ou-«c.  190 
IntetrogatiYe  particles,  and  their  connexion  with  the  negatiTes.  191  Particles 
used  in  answers  to  questions.  192  Inferential  particles.  193  Other  worda 
'  indicating  progression  or  continuance.  194  Copulative  conjunctions  sometimes 
due  to  the  same  connexion  of  thought ;  195  but  generally  derived  from  the  indefi- 
nite and  relative  pronouns.  196  Identity  of  Kti  and  que.  197  Use  of  Te  as  an 
affix  to  relative  words.  198  DiiEbrent  origin  of  t«  and  roi.  199  Disjunctive 
particles.  200  Comparisons.  201  Distributive  words ;  pronominal  origin  of  3ij. 
202  Temporal  particles.  203  The  concessive  particle  ye.  204  Tap  and  <2/»a. 
205  The  hypothetical  el. 

188  TN  the  last  chapter  we  were  led,  by  aa  iayestigatioQ  into 
X  the  origia  of  the  prepositions  dm  and  scarce,  to  make  some 
remarks  as  well  on  the  particles  av  and  kIv^  as  on  the  negatiye 
uses  of  the  word  arva^  and  its  abridged  or  mutilated  forms.  We 
shall  commence  our  inquiries,  upon  the  important  subject  of  the 
Greek  particles  in  general,  by  a  reference  to  what  we  said  there, 
as  a  natural  introduction  to  the  extensive  question  respecting 
the  words  which  express  interrogation,  negation  and  inference, 
which,  we  shall  find,  are  all  connected  in  the  Oreek  and  cognate 
languages. 

Grimm,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work,  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  that  extraordinary  diligence  and  learning 
which  he  everywhere  displays.  We  refer  onr  readers  to  what  he  says 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  this  part  of  his  work  has  been  rendered 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  and  commented  on,  by  a  scholar  of 
considerable  ability  (Philol.  Mtiseum^  II.  p.  315  foil.).  We  shall 
make  the  German  philologer's  inquiries  the  basis  of  our  own  on  the 
present  occasion;  for,  although  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  seen  the 
general  principle  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  to  be  explained,  and 
although  he  has  in  consequence  fallen  into  some  particular  enoxs,  snch 
are  his  learning  and  indefatigable  industry  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
add  much  by  our  own  researches  to  the  vast  inductaon  of  particulars 
which  he  has  collected  and  arranged. 

He  commences  by  stating  (III.  p.  708)  the  distinction  between  a 
negation  and  an  opposition ;  the  latter  includes  the  former,  but  not  vice 
versd,  "  The  essence  of  the  proper  negation  consists  in  the  logical 
denying  of  a  position.     By  the  expression  not  mountain^  nol  good^  the 
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position  mountain^  good  is  ezcladed,  but  it  is  left  indefinite  whether 
the  opposite  valley^  evt/,  or  the  intermediate  notion  plain^  middling^  is 
to  be  supplied."  He  adds,  "ii^  n^atwn  proceeds  /rom  the  grounde 
of  the  position,  and  presupposes  it.  The  position  is  independent,  the 
negation  necessarily  refers  to  a  position,  and  cannot  be  expressed  as  any 
thing  new,  but  merely  as  a  modification  of  the  position.  This  modifi- 
cation results  from  an  insertion  in  the  positive  position,  which  insertion 
in  the  first  instance  consists  of  the  smallest  possible  particle,  producing 
an  efiect  both  rapid  and  sure.  By  degrees,  however,  this  negative 
particle  is  usually  connected  very  closely  with  other  words.  Along 
with  it  we  often  find  substantives  that  strengthen  the  sense,  which  can 
even  take  the  negativing  power  from  it  to  themselves."  He  then 
divides  the  simple  negation  in  the  Teutonic  languages  into  two  kindi^— 
the  consonant-form  and  the  vowel-form.  The  fundamental  letter  of 
the  consonant  form  is  N.  Thus,  in  Gothic  it  was  ni,  in  High  German 
nein^ni^n  (so  nan^  anciently  nenum^  from  ne-iinum^yy  and  in  old 
English  ne.  The  German  nichty  English  noty  are  compounds  signifying 
whihing:  compare  the  old  High  German  niofoiht,  niofcichty  niehti 
middle  High  German  nicht,  niht;  Anglo-Saxon  ndvihty  nduhty  nauht; 
English  nought^  not  {Phil.  Mus.  II.  p.  326).  Of  a  similar  formation 
is  the  Latin  nihil  ^ne-hUum.  The  English  no  is  a  compound  of  ne, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  d  (Gothic  ai,  aioy  oomp.  aTFci,  ae9%Mfn)y  which 
signifies  always;  ev-er  contains  the  same  element.  The  middle  High 
German  prefix  en-  does  not  we  conceive  arise  from  the  old  High  Ger- 
man n'  for  ftt,  nor  do  we  think  it  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
cVov,  ifxoi,  c/Ac,  from  /uov,  /uot,  /uie  (Grimm,  p.  711)*  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  fuller  form  of  the  negation  (compare  d-vd),  and  is  connected  with 
the  German  «n-,  ewt^y  Latin  tn-.  Grimm  himself  compares  the  old 
High  German  interrogative  mn^,  inu,  eno  with  the  Gothic  annuy  and 
sees  nothing  strange  in  the  substitution  of  f  in  old  High  German  for  a 
in  Grothic  (III.  p.  757)*  The  vowel-form  of  the  simple  negation  is  a 
suffix  -o^,  -a,  or  »t,  one  or  other  of  the  two  component  letters  bdng 
occasionally  omitted.  This  suffix  is  peculiar  to  the  old  Norse.  It  b 
probably,  as  Grimm  supposes  (p.  718),  a  corruption  of  vdtty  which  is 
used  to  strengthen  the  negation^  like  the  German  wichty  and  the  frmda- 
mental  negation  is  omitted,  as  the  French  negative  is  before  pasy  point, 
rieny  in  pas  un  moty  point  du  tout,  rien  du  tout.    The  prohibitive 


*  Whether  we  accept  this  etymology  or  not,  there  it  no  objeetion  to  it  from  the  nae 
of  the  word  tm  a  mere  negatiTe»  having  no  relation  to  unity  in  particular,  e.  g.  in  mm 
mulH,  for  in  these  compound  negatiyee  the  adjonct  is  yery  little  regarded.  Thus, 
although  it  is  clear  that  nemo^ne'homo,  Virgil  does  not  scmple  to  write  nemo  dMm 
(JEneidlX.a^), 
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negation  is  in  Gothic  ni  as  in  nigret!  (fiif  K\a7e);  old  High  Gennan 
the  same,  as  ni  ehuri  I  (noli)  ;  in  middle  High  Gennan  the  prefix  en 
as  en  ruochel  (noli  curare);  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  iw,  frequently 
strengthened  by  a  following  nd^ne-d  (never)y  thus  ne  vip  ^u  nd^ 
^^  weep  not."  Grimm's  general  conclusion  is  as  follows  (p.  743)  :  ^^On 
the  whole,  then,  there  are  two  sorts  of  negation.  The  one  qnite 
formal  and  abstract,  which,  though  at  first  the  soul  of  all  negation, 
vanishes  by  degrees  in  its  separate  use,  and  only  continues  its  influence 
in  connexion  with  other  particles.  It  is  superseded  by  words  which 
properly  contain  the  idea  of  lees^  little^  smalls  either  quite  concretely, 
or  perhaps  in  a  more  abstract  sense.  At  first  they  are  only  united  as 
companions  to  the  negative  particle,  and  coalesce  into  an  equally 
abstract  form,  of  which  our  new  High  German  nicht,  new  Netherland 
niett  English  not  is  the  most  striking  example.  Frequently,  however, 
they  dispense  with  the  simple  negative,  and  make  a  formal  negation  out 
of  their  diminutive-sense,,  as  is  especially  shown  in  the  Norse  ieke* 
This  interlacing  of  the  formal,  and,  as  it  were,  material  negation, 
explains  to  us  two  phenomena :  on  the  one  hand,  the  repetition  of  the 
negative-particle,  and,  on  the  other,  its  complete  diipensablenea.  If 
our  new  High  German  toeder  (neque)  =  old  High  German  nitcedar,  the 
middle  High  German  toan  (nist)  ^  newan^  the  Gothic  tbai^nibdi :  in 
like  manner  we  have  seen  that  also  etaup  ('an  atom'),  leintj  tuivd 
('devil')*,  and  the  old  Nordish  weir  ('demon,'  'genius')  serve  as 
negatives  without  any  preceding  abstract  negation.  The  formal  nega- 
tion is  therefore  unessential." 

If  now  we  compare  this  ni^  ne,  of  the  German  dialects  with  the 
Greek  negative  pr^x  yf7-  and  with  the  second  syllable  of  d^yd^  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  their  identity.  We  have  before 
mentioned,  that  the  middle  High  Gorman  prefix  en^  points  to  a  fuller 
form  corresponding  to  the  whole  of  o-mz.  The  form  (n^)  of  the  simple 
negative  occurs  in  Latin  in  the  combination  ne-quidem  with  a  word 
interposed,  and  also  in  the  compounds  fton,  neque^  &c. 

189  In  the  German  dialects  we  have  seen  that  the  prohibitive 
does  not  differ  from  the  simple  negative :  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Latin  n^,  except  that  the  vowel  is  long.  In  Hebrew  also  the  prohibitive 
h^  involves  the  same  element  as  the  negative  ^  (above,  §  184).  In 
Greek  the  prohibitive  is  /ii;,  in  Sanscrit  m^,  and  in  Persian  me.  The 
analogy  of  the  German  dialects  might  lead  us,  at  first  sight,  to  seek 
for  some  connexion  between  /myf,  and  n^,  as  Grimm  has  done  (p.  745). 


*  JoBt  as  '<DeTU  abit,"  is  used  in  yulgar  English  to  signify  ^not  at  aU." 
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But,  when  we  consider  that  ^id  and  mi  are  used  in  direct  opposition  to 
one  another  in  oaths,  and  compare  fiiv  and  ui»,  the  distinction  hetween 
which  we  have  pointed  out  before,  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  some 
way  of  explaining  the  word  fxrj  leas  obvious  but  less  objectionable  than 
that  of  a  transformation  of  n  into  m. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  fxd  and  mi,  the  former  refers  to  a  negative 
oath,  the  latter  to  a  positive  one ;  moreover  »ai,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  m;  that  Bal  does  to  Ztj,  is  always  used  in  a  positive  sense, 
like  the  Latin  tUB.  The  question  ri  fjLtjy ;  is  generally  used  with  a  nega- 
tive application ;  tf  /uiiyV,  which  is  used  as  a  form  of  swearing,  b  mostly 
found  in  a  positive  sense.  With  regard  to  fxd  we  believe,  with  Passow, 
that  it  is,  in  iiaeUy  nmther  affirmative  nor  negative,  but  gains  either  the 
one  sense  or  the  other  according  as  it  has  va\  or  ov  prefixed  or  under« 
stood.  In  our  opinion  /ua  contains  the  element  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun ;  it  represents  an  original  fxivy  which  is  used  for  fitjif  in  Hero- 
dotus, and  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^e^rd  that  ica  or  k€v  does  to 
Ka*Ta :  so  that  the  leading  idea  b  that  of  absolute  nearness  to  the 
subject.  If  vai,  vt?,  are,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  are,  connected  with 
the  second  syllable  of  a-m,  and  the  negative  prefix  vi;,  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  particles  must  be  quite  the  reverse;  for  the  leading 
meaning  of  mv,  -ya,  vit-  b,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  of  ^^  dis- 
tance," ^'separation."  Orimm  says  (III.  p.  767),  "the  seemingly 
negative  form  of  the  affirmative  vai  (Lat  nae  I)  b  worthy  of  notice ; 
we  might  compare  poi  and  ov  with  the  Gothic  nS  and  jai,  except  that 
the  meaning  b  reversed.  If  we  take  the  Hessian  a^na,  in  connexion 
with  the  Swabian  et  =  net^  and  the  identity  between  the  negative  and 
positive  expresdon  which  occasionally  presents  itself,  there  results 
apparenUy  a  deep-founded  identity  between  the  negative  and  affirma- 
tive particle,  which  I  purposely  forbear  to  investigate  farther."  All 
prxmd  facie  difficulty  occasioned  by  thb  fact  vanbhes  when  we 
recollect  that  the  prefix  vri"  is  used  with  an  intensive  or  affirmative 
signification,  and  in  general  "yes"  and  ^^no"  are  only  emphatic  exple- 
tives, which  may  be  expressed  by  the  two  most  definite  pronominal 
words  ma  and  ncL,  signifying  separation  and  dbtanoe,  as  well  as  by  any 
one  of  those  simple  words  by  which  we  affirm  or  deny  in  our  common 
conversation.  Our  own  ^'  yes"  b  simply  the  second  pronoun,  denoting 
^^here,"  opposed  to  ^^no,"  the  strongest  form  of  the  third  dement,  just 
as  7€  and  Ka-Ta  are  used  with  an  affirmative  sense,  in  opposition  to 
a-Mz  and  a->iro  s  ath-wo  or  va-iro. 

In  order  to  explain  /lii;,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  and 
more  direct  negative  ov,  and  consider  what  are  the  leading  and  funda-i 
mental  dbtinctions  between  the  two  particles. 
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There  can  be  little  donbt  as  to  the  denTation  of  ov,  ovk.  The  only 
question  that  conld  be  raised,  is  whether  we  ongfat  to  deriye  it  at  once 
'from  the  Sanscrit  twak  (deor8um)j  considering  that  an  apocope  has 
taken  place  in  the  form  oZ,  which  is  Pott's  opinion  {Etym.  Far$eh.  11. 
p.  134,  comp.  I.  273,  II.  64,  183);  or  rather  with  Bopp  {VerpL 
Gramm>  p.  547,  8)  connect  it  with  the  Indian-Zendic  otMi,  Sclavonic 
090,  and  take  the  final  consonant  as  a  mutilation  of  -«,  "Xh  ^® 
Sanscrit  •oA»>  -^chay  Latin  -gue;  so  that  ow  is  related  to  ou-k,  ^v-X'>  *b 
n$  is  to  fw^i  ne^qtie*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  this  latter 
opinion^  which^  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  muti- 
lated root  au  (av)  (§  ISS),  with  the  signification  of  ^^ removal/'  ^*sepiu- 
ration,"  ^*  contrast,"  which  gives  rise  to  the  negative,  in  the  Greek  aSy 
av-6t^  av^TKy  av^epvu,  &c.,  and  the  Latin  ai^temy  at^t,  hau-t  {haud), 
au'fugioy  &c.  (see  Bopp,  /.  /.  p.  546).  A  question  might  arisen 
whether  we  are  to  consider  av,  ata,  as  simply  the  element  «a,  a  form  of 
the  first  pronominal  stem,  with  the  semivowel  transposed,  or  this  same 
element  appended  to  another  in  a  similar  state  of  mutilation.  A  com* 
parison  of  aufero,  vnth  ahi-tulty  ab^lattts,  and  of  (z-va  with  a«iro,  also 
vsed  in  a  negative  sense,  and  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  second 
vowel  otherwise,  induce  us  to  beBeve  that  a-va-k,  o-v-k,  are  the  com- 
pound preposition  a^a^^a^wd^dt^iro,  vnth  the  element  ba  affixed;  so 
that  ci-vet-k—ovK  is  really  a  combination  of  diro  and  cf.  The  partide 
ov¥^a»am  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  et3rmology  of  ov-k. 
Hartung  justly  remarks  (Partikeln,  II.  3),  that  the  douUe  form  oJv, 
Jv,  leads  us,  according  to  the  analogy  of  oik  «  Jc  or  aurii,  to  a  ground- 
form  aJy,  which  b  clearly  an  accusative.  We  find  the  element  of  this 
accusative  in  the  pronoun  av-To^.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Cretan 
and  Laconian  word  avc,  quoted  by  Hesychius,  is  a  synonym  of  a»V<k 
or  of  ovf.  He  says,  av9.  avTo^,  K/e>^t€<  ko)  Adicmve^,  Now  we  might 
suppose  with  Soping  that  oJroc  is  the  genitive  of  a^,  as  tird^  is  of  o^v. 
But  in  either  case  we  have  an  analogy  for  the  connexion  of  oZv  with  av, 
and  the  Zend  neuter  accusative  acm.  If  this  be  true,  ov-k  expresses  a 
total  disjunction,  separation,  denial;  for  as  it  means  both  *^from"  and 
^^  out  of"  (§  177),  it  is  even  stronger  than  the  Latin  h-atU  and  non, 
and  the  Greek  d-^vd^  in  which  the  fundamental  meaning  is  the  same-^ 
{.  0.  distance,  removal.  Accordingly,  if  fid  and  fAii  are  connected,  o^m 
roust  be  put  along-side  of  d-vd^  m^,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
same  distinction  between  ov»k  and  fi^  as  wo  have  already  observed  to 
exist  between  vri  and  fia.  The  connexion  in  meaning  between  ov,  ova, 
and  dwd^  is  farther  shown  by  the  former  being  used,  Kke  the  other  two, 
as  a  sort  of  negative  prefix,  and  even  in  proper  names ;  thus  we  have 
(1)    OUri?,  "Mr  Nobody,"  Horn.  Od,  IX.  S66.  Enrip.  Cyel.  549,  672. 
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(2)  OJKaX67«i^  "Dreadnought,"  or  *' Carefornought,"  Horn.  II.  III. 
140,  Viig.  JEn.  II.  812.  Juv.  III.  198.  (3)  Ovro^ia,  Utopia,  "  Weisa- 
nichtwo/'  "  Kennaqiibair/'  "Lord-knows-wbere." 

All  soholan,  who  have  written  on  the  diBtinction  between  ov-k  and 
fXfiy  have  made  it  consist  in  this,  that  while  the  fonner  denies  abso- 
lutely, the  latter  denies  lelatiytly  to  some  thought  or  opinion  of  tbe 
speaker.  In  other  words,  oJ-k  denies  clbjedivdy,  fxii  mbjecHwly*.  Now 
what  could  be  better  suited  to  express  subjectivity  than  a  word  which 
contains,  under  a  strong  form,  the  simple  element  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  ?  Such  a  word  is  fi^i,  a  stronger  form  of  fid ;  for  fid  is  opposed 
to  yi?  as  nearness  is  to  famess,  and  /ui;  to  ov^k  as  subject  is  to  object. 
This  root  appears  with  the  same  notion  of  subjeotivity  in  the  verb 
fidm^ltivw^  of  which  more  hereafter. 

190  We  proceed  to  the  interrogative  particles.  As  we  have  dis* 
tinguished  negation  into  subjective  and  objective,  so  Grimm  considers 
that  questions  are  either  subjective  or  objective  (III.  p.  751):  ^'In- 
trinsically considered,"  says  he,  *'  there  are  two  sorts  of  questions,  the 
one  requires  in  the  answer  an  expression  of  knowledge  or  opinion  about 
something,  without  the  necessity  for  any  direct  affirmation  or  negation; 
the  other  sort  of  question,  on  the  contrary,  desires  the  affirming  or 
negativing  determination  of  the  answerer.  In  the  former  case  the  ques- 
tion turns  upon  the  thing  asked  about,  in  the  latter  on  the  will  or 
knowledge  of  the  person  questioned.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
objective  the  latter  the  mibj^ve  question.  The  following  are  instances 
of  the  objective  question :  '  who  is  there  ?'  ^  whom  lovest  thou  V  '  how 
did  thai  come  to  pass  T  *  when  did  you  see  him  V  The  following  are 
subjective  questions:  ^is  he  there?'  'lovest  thou  me?'  ^will  you  go 
with  me  V  ' is  he  alone?' 

''  This  distinction  according  to  the  content  of  the  questions  is  con- 
nected with  the  formal  distinction  which  has  been  premised.  Objec- 
tive questions  are  generally  expressed  by  the  sound,  subjective  by  a 
suffix. 

''  Inasmuch  as  the  questioner  does  not  know  beforehand  what  an- 
swer will  be  givaa,  all  questions  are  naturally  doubtfuL  The  subjective 
question,  however,  is  doubtful  in  a  higher  degree.  The  objective  ques- 
tions desires  information,  and  may  receive  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways.  The  unoertainty  of  the  subjective  questioner  is  tied  to  one  of 
two  possible  answers,  yes  or  no.    Accordbgly,  we  may  add  an  'or 


*  For  tbe  datiaetlTO  ijotactical  use  of  o^  and  fu^  we  miDt  refer  to  our  Qreek 
Grammar  (articles  528--^M5). 
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not  f  to  every  subjective  question;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  taken 
either  positively  or  negatively.  Instead  of — ^  is  he  there  V  ^  lovest  thou 
me  ?'  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  equivalent  to  say — ^  is  be  not  there  V 
*  lovest  thou  not  me?'  (the  expectation  of  the  questioner  being  the 
cause  of  preferring  one  mode  of  expression  to  the  other).  From  this 
follows  generally  and  at  once  a  sort  obconnexion  between  the  subjec- 
tive question  and  the  negation,  which  the  forms  of  the  interrogative 
particles  also  confirm." 

The  objective  question  is  asked  by  the  interrogative  pronoim,  or 
some  word  derived  from  it.  We  have  before  shown  that  this  pronoun 
in  Greek  is,  in  its  shortest  and  oldest  form,  k-  (kiv,  ko^).  The  sub- 
jective question  is  expressed  by  interrogative  particles,  of  which, 
according  to  Grimm  (III.  p.  760),  there  were  three  forms  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages:  (1)  the  Gothic  suffix  -u,  which  he  conaders  as 
perhaps  related  to  the  Greek  ov ;  (2)  the  Gothic  suffix  -nti,  old  High 
German  -nu,  Sanscrit  -n»,  Latin  -n«,  Greek  firf,  old  High  German  -na; 
(3)  the  Gothic  an-,  old  High  German  tn-,  Latin  an,  Greek  oJy,  which, 
he  remarks,  are  all  connected  with  the  ample  negation.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  important  particle  Spa  or  apa,  which  asks  the  questions 
apparently  in  a  negative  as  well  as  in  a  positive  way :  this  also  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  ovk  ovv.  It  is  highly  important  to  know 
that  all  the  roots  mentioned  by  Grimm,  and  the  apa  adduced  by  us, 
are  used  not  merely  as  interrogative  and  negative,  but  also  as  inferen- 
tial, particles. 

We  have  pointed  out  before  the  co-ordination  which  subsists  be- 
tween d'ud  and  Ko-ra,  in  theb  various  uses.  We  find  them  here  again 
employed  in  expressing,  the  former,  a  subjective,  the  latter,  an  objective 
question.  Or  rather  the  root  which  enters  into  Ka-ra,  and  which  is 
found  more  simply  in  ko,  kcu,  kc,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  interroga- 
tive pronoun,  which  in  some  form  or  other  is  generally  prefixed  to 
objective  questions :  and  both  the  successive  mutilations  of  d^vd,  as  well 
as  the  whole  word,  are  found  as  the  interrogative  particle  in  subjective 
questions  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  When  the  ultimate  d'szdu" 
occurs  in  this  use  in  Greek,  it  is  strengthened  by  the  particle  ^a,  and 
becomes  apa^dv^pa.  In  Latin  we  have  an  as  a  direct  interrogative,  and 
ako  -nd  and  num,  the  former  being  used  as  a  suffix  only. 

Although  there  is  no  occasion  to  connect  the  Gothic  u  with  ov,  as 
Grimm  has  done,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  used  the  objective 
negation  in  these  subjective  questions,  sometimes  in  a  doubled  form,  as 
OVK  ovv,  sometimes  alone,  and  frequently  in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
jective negation  /uti;,  as  in  fumv^ixtj^oZv,  i^n^^X  <'^'r**^  ^X^t  ^^  T\m  is 
easily  explicable.    We  do  not  speak  of  the  subjective  negation  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  Qrimm  applies  the  epithet  to  questions  which  may 
be  expressed  negatively.  The  subjective  negation  refers  to  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker,  the  subjective  question  to  that  of  the  person  interrogated. 
Bui  although  these  subjective  questions  always  refer  to  some  opinion, 
will,  or  knowledge  of  the  person  questioned^  they  may  express  in  them- 
selves, though  faintly,  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  questioner.  We 
find  that  in  these  cases  the  subjective  negation^  which  refers  to  the 
speaker,  is  always  prefixed.  As  a  general  rule,  whenever  ov  is  found  in 
an  interrogation,  a  positive  answer  is  expected ;  and  the  appearance  of 
fill  in  a  question  presumes  a  negative  reply. 

191  When  there  is  such  a  vacillation  between  the  affirmative  and 
negative  modes  of  putting  a  subjective  question^  we  need  not  wonder 
that  there  should  be  a  similar  ambiguity  in  the  answer.  Thus  it  is 
that  vaiy  ncBy  obviously  connected  with  the  negative  root  -va,  yi;-,  are 
always  used  as  affirmative  answers,  corresponding  to  the  English  ^'yes." 
The  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum  above  referred  to,  explains  the 
fiict  thus:  He  asks  (p.  323)  ^*may  not  this  connexion  between  the 
positive  answers  and  the  negative  root  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
negative,  like  our  ^  nay,'  mmo,  or  ami  {ante\  in  Italian  ?  which  are 
n^[ative,  inasmuch  as  they  object  to  the  preceding  phrase  as  not  being 
strong  enough^  whilst  they  agree  with  its  general  meaning  and  enhance 
its  force  ?  Certainly,  in  these  cases,  the  negative  and  affirmative  senses 
often  approach  very  near  to  one  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Ben  Jonson :  ^  A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endea- 
vour, y^o,  when  absent,  tiay^  when  dead,  by  his  example  and  memory*." 
The  opinion  of  Pott  (Etym>  Farseh.  II.  p.  65)  is  much  the  same : 
^^immo"  he  says>  **nicht  bejaht  sondem  nur  negirt,  oder  (steigemd) 
opponirt."  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  of  truth  in  this  expla- 
nation, but  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  proper  view,  we  conceive,  is  to 
derive  this  sense  of  vai,  like  the  other  significations  of  the  same  root, 
from  the  original  idea  of  famess,  distance,  separation,  conveyed  by  it, 
and  in  which  the  meaning  assigned  by  Pott  and  the  English  critic  are 
oontuned.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  Latin  the  application  of  the 
oonelative  words  is  inverted.  For  imo  or  immo  is  an  adverb  derived 
from  imus  or  immus  for  infimus*^  and  is  regularly  opposed  to  ad  sum" 


*  A  writer  in  the  CUutieal  Mu»eitm  (Vol.  III.  pp.  291 — 297)  propoeeB  to  oondder 
iwmo  as  a  mutilation  of  ui  modo.  This  unhappy  thought  seems  to  haye  been  suggested 
bj  the  fact  that  modo  is  counted  as  a  monosyllable  in  Terentian  scanning,  and  that 
qwmodo  is  represented  by  the  Spanish  eotno,  Italian  come,  and  French  cobum.  But  in 
the  Latin  auUiors  themselres  vu>do  and  quomodo  are  never  written  mo  and  guomo,  and 
oonyersely  we  neyer  find  imiikMfofor  immo,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that,  although  we 
have  in  moditm,  ad  wtodum,  and  in  morem,  ad  morem,  in  modo  would  be  as  surprising  a. 
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mum,  which  corresponds  to  most  of  the  iises  of  ye  or  yovv,  and  this  is 
conoessiye  and  affirmative,  whereas  immo  is  at  least  corrective,  like  the 
Greek  fiiv  ovv  (Grammar,  art.  567),  if  it  is  not  even  negative.  In 
the  correlation,  however,  of  the  affirmative  Kara  and  the  negative  dvd, 
the  latter  signifies  ^^  up"  and  the  former  ^^  down/'  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  negative  immo  and  the  affirmative  ad  iummum.  The 
fiict  is  that  the  Roman  spoke  as  if  standing  between  two  distant  points, 
the  one  below  and  the  other  above  him :  whereas  the  Greek  was  con«i 
tented  with  opposing  the  near  to  the  distant ;  and  negation  is  as  much 
implied  by  d-vo^dv-vo  and  ov'Ks^dth^O'ki  which  in  the  Sanscrit  a-«a-^ 
signifies  "  down,"  as  by  a-va=Fa-va,  which  denotes  "  up." 

192  From  the  signification  of  famess  or  distance  we  also  ez« 
plain  the  use  of  words,  containing  the  negative  element,  as  inferential 
particles.  We  have  the  negative  root  a-  for  va-  or  dva^  in  a-/>a,  the 
second  part  of  which  is  the  particle  ^a,  also  used  separately,  which, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  denotes  motion,  and  is  found  in  compa^ 
ratives;  so  that  dpa  will  signify  distance,  or  progression  to  another 
step  in  the  argument,  which  is  the  idea  of  an  inference.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  Koi  air*  €K€ivov  is  used  for  dpa  in  the  nearest  approximation  to 
a  regular  syllogism  which  is  found  in  Thucydides,  namely,  in  Y I.  89 : 
(o)  TO??  yap  Tvpdvvoi^  dei  wore  hid(popoi  €<r/Ji€v'  (li)  ndv  Sc  to  tvaimoi- 
fi€vo¥  T^ SvyacrrevovTi  hijfAOi  uvofiaa-Tat'  (c)  Ka\  dir*  CKeivov  ^vfxirape-' 
pL€iv€¥  tj  irpo<rTa<ria  lifuv  rov  irAf/^ovc.  We  have  also  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  original  meaning  of  dpa  in  those  cases  in  which  it  expresses  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  at  variance  with  our  previous  expects^ 
tions.  Here  it  implies  that  ai  the  advanced  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  a  fallacy,  which  had  previously 
eluded  our  observation :  so  that  after  all,  the  state  of  the  case  appears 
widely  different  from  our  antecedent  notion  respecting  it.  In  this  usage, 
it  very  often  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  regret  and  disappointment, 
in  accordance  with  our  collocations  "  so  then,"  &c.  The  following  pas- 
sages will  make  this  sufficiently  clear ;  Soph.  Electr.  934 : 


piece  of  Latinity  as  in  more.  Any  good  Latin  sciiolar  mnst  see  that  the  citation  of 
illico  for  in  loco  is  no  jostificadon  of  the  assumption  that  immo  s  inmodo;  for  though 
we  may  say:  dulce  ett  desipere  in  loco,  we  cannot  say :  in  more modogue  apis  Afatinte, 
Then  if  immo  were  felt  to  be  equiralent  to  in  modo,  Cicero  would  never  hare  written : 
et  qvid  dieo  nuper  ?  immo  vero  modo  ac  plane  pauLlo  ante  vidimus  &c.  Lastly,  which 
is  the  main  point,  ad  modum  is  used  in  answers  to  questions,  in  the  sense  "yes,  by  all 
means/'  which  is  surely  the  antithesis  of  immo  "nay;"  and  it  would  be  somewhat 
remarkable  if  in  modo,  supposing  the  existence  of  such  a  phrase,  were  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  ad  modum  =in  modum.  As  the  writer  in  question  is  distinguished  by  a  confident 
assumption  of  superiority,  we  Iiaye  thought  it  worth  while  to  show  that  in  this  case  at 
least  he  has  prored  nothing  except  the  laxity  of  his  own  Latm  scholarship. 
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Toiovah*  i^ova  lo-irevBov,  ovk  elZvf  dpa 
IV  rifjL€y  arti^  aWa  vw,  oo  txofttiP, 
Tci  T  omra  trpotrOevy  aWa  d^  evpiaKm  KaKci — 
^'  I  brought  the  news  not  knowing,  a$  it  seemt,  in  what  misfortunes  we 
were  all  the  while  involved,  but  now,  <&c."  Id.  ibid.  1175 :  ««  ovk  dp' 
^^fl  *ruv  efxmv  ovhey  icaKmv,  Eurip.  Trood.  414 :  ovZiv  ri  Kpeiavta  T«y  to 
fitiZev  ifv  dpa  *•  Cf.  id.  ibid*  109.  Herod.  lY.  64 :  hepfia  he  dvOpmov  ijv 
dpa  c^eZov  hepfiaTuv  travrmv  KufxirpoTaTov  A.€vkoti;t«,  "  so  then  it 
seems  that  after  all  the  human  skin  is,  what  we  should  not  expect, 
nearly  the  whitest  of  all  skins,"  meaning  that  if  we  had  not  laboured 
under  tliat  error,  the  tanners  would  have  made  some  use  of  our  hides. 
Hence  we  have  dpa  as  a  term  of  sorrow;  Soph.  Aj.  1025 :  vm  a 
diro4nrdam  Tovhe  Kuwhovro^,  i>0*  oS  (pov€(o^  dp*  e^ewevtra^,  *'^hy  means  of 
which,  oi  it  seemty  (or  to  my  sorrow)  you  have  been  slain."  Similarly 
in  Latin ;  Hor.  I.  Carm,  24,  5 :  ergo  QuintUium  perpetuus  sopor  urget: 
"  So  then  Quintilius  is  dead  after  aU !"  Cf.  8erm,  II.  5, 101  (Heindorf. 
p.  S76).  From  this  we  may  see  that  Dr  Cyril  Jackson  was  not  so  far 
from  the  truth  when  he  translated  Tp»€«  dpa,  '^  the  Trojans — God  help 
them!"  We  have  the  negative  root  va-,  with  a  weaker  inferential  sense, 
in  Wy  vvy=na-va,  ntt-va-n,  Latin  nam,  and  the  direct  negative  ov^k,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  appears  as  an  accusative  in  oi;i/=a-Ma-t7a-n.. 
This  last  particle  always  refers  to  something  that  has  gone  before ;  it 
takes  up  what  has  been  said,  and  continues  it;  so  that  the  ground- 
meaning  is  still  the  same,  namely,  that  of  famess.  The  use  of  yvv,  nun-c 
as  particles  of  time,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  feeling  that  the  present 
time  is  an  advanced  point  in  comparison  with  any  preceding  time  that 
may  be  spoken  of. 

193  There  are  still  other  modifications  of  the  idea  of  distance  or 
progression,  to  which  we  will  now  advert.  Words  with  much  the 
same  signification  appear  in  weaker  or  stronger  forms  in  the  Greek 
language.  Thus  we  have  both  cti  and  elra  (oomp.  d»r\  and  dyra), 
drap  and  atrap,  dpa  and  dpa^  iv  and  e/y.  The  same  is  the  case  in  San* 
sicrit.  We  find  pronominal  roots  ana  and  Sna^  ava  and  iva,  ati  and 
^ta,  which  have  the  same  force,  for  they  all  alike  signify  distance* 
Bopp  is  unquestionably  right  in  comparing  en  and  €ai  (Demonstra^ 
tivstamme,  p.  16),  which  are  to  be  considered  as  by-forms  of  elra  and 
ha,  A  comparison  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  enables  us  to  explain  the 
Greek  and  Latin  particles  en,  ijy,  iJwBe,  which  have  occasioned  much 


*  Tbe  phnae  ^v  dpa  may  be  Ulostratad  by  the  combination  t6  rt  ^y  tlvatf  by  which; 
Aristotle  bo  often  signifies  the  formal  cause. 
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difficulty  to  scholars.  That  en  and  {v  are  identical  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  and  we  must  also  recof^rniae  the  affinity  between  these  parti- 
cles and  the  Hebrew  Tl^  and  M>  The  only  question  is,  how  to  ex- 
plain eccBy  ecquis  in  Latin,  and  ijvile  in  Greek.  There  is  no  instance,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  a  change  of  n  into  c  in  the  former  language,  there- 
fore ecce^  which  is  a  synonym  for  en,  cannot  be  a  compound  of  en  and 
ce :  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  ecquig.  We  adopt,  without  hesi- 
tation, the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Pott  (Etym.  ForscL  II.  p.  138), 
that  the  first  part  of  eccey  ecquis^  is  a  pronominal  root  analogous  to  the 
Sanscrit  ^ta :  comp.  iceirco  for  idcircOy  accingo  for  addngOy  &c. :  in  fact, 
etquis  is  often  found  in  old  MSS.  The  pronominal  roots  ^/a,  #mz, 
equally  signify  distance:  they  point  to  the  there  as  removed  beyond 
some  other  point.  Now  this  is  the  ground-meaning  of  en  and  ecce :  they 
are  particles  which  are  used  to  attract  the  hearer's  attention  to  an 
object  distinct  from  him  and  the  speaker,  and  for  this  purpose  a  word 
strongly  marking  distance  would  naturally  be  used,  and  the  element  of 
the  second  pronoun  is  appended  in  the  case  of  eoce,  in  order  to  mark 
the  approximation  or  importance  of  the  distant  object  to  the  speaker  or 
hearer.  As  lleTv  denotes  merely  ^' to  see,"  but  Ilia-Bat  is  ''to  view  for  one- 
self," "  to  see  with  interest,"  *'  to  gaze  upon"  (Kenrick,  Herod,  p.  48), 
we  may  understand  why  iZov  is  so  frequently  used  as  an  inteijectional 
word.  The  particle  f/w  is  related  to  fjv  as  vw\  is  to  m/v,  and  hoi  to  hi 
(Pott,  1.  c).  Hartung  supposes  (Partikelny  I.  p.  273  note)  that  ijviZe  \a 
merely  this  ffvt  with  the  suffix  Se.  Although  this  is  possible,  a  com- 
parison of  fjv  iZovy  which  also  occurs,  of  the  French  vaildy  of  the  Grerman 
sieh  da  I  and  of  our  ^^  lo  you  there"  (look  there),  inclines  us  to  suppose 
that  this  word  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  ^»  Ite^  ^^see  there."  This 
shows  us  too  that  the  real  meaning  of  tjv  is  that  of  enaj  that  in  fact  it 
is  only  a  pronoun  like  the  Gothic  ^aruhf  "  there,"  which  is  used  by 
Ulphilas  to  translate  iZov  (Grimm,  III.  p.  172). 

194  To  the  idea  of  distance  or  progression  some  of  the  copulative 
conjunctions  are  also  due.  The  relation  which  subsists  between. these 
conjunctions  and  the. demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  is  obvious :  tum^tuniy  are  evidently  demonstra^ 
tives ;  quum-quum,  que,  xai,  and  the  corrupted  form  re,  are  as  clearly 
connected  with  the  relative  or  interrogative  stems.  The  Latin  et,  at 
are  to  be  compared  with  en,  Sanscrit  aii  :  Itc,  cZra,  are  used  in  Greek 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  copulative  conjunctions.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Herzog  (in  his  edition  of  Ctesar,  de  BeUo 
CivUi,  pp.  4, 5),  to  point  out  accurately  the  distinction  between  the  use 
and  meaning  of  the  Latin  copulative  conjunctions.    According  to  him. 
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ae  is  throughout  a  logical  particle,  which  places  two  predicates  or  ideas 
on  the  same  footing,  so  that  one  is  equal  to  the  other  in  the  supposed 
relation ;  et,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  particle  of  addition :  1  +  1=2: 
atgue  (which  he  wrongly  supposes  to  be  a  combination  of  ac  and  qtie) 
connects  two  ideas,  as  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent^  or 
conyersely.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  appears  from  the  obvious 
etymology  of  these  Latin  particles.  Ac,  however,  is  clearly  a  shortened 
form  of  atque,  as  nee  is  of  ne-qtte.  The  long  a  is  put  here  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  lost  dental,  and  the  change  from  the  double  sound 
gv  to  the  single  c=^k^  need  astonish  no  one  after  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  subject.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  vacillation  in 
the  use  of  e  and  q  even  by  the  Latin  copyists ;  thus  in  Cicero  {pro 
Murcena,  II.  C^53)  eleven  MSS.  have  vero  cuxodcmh  four  others  vere 
cuadam^  vero  euetdcmiy  vero  ac  eadem^  or  vero  alone;  and  the  Venice 
edition  of  1484,  has  vero  ac  edam,  though  the  true  reading  is  verba 
guofdam^  as  Niebuhr  has  shown  {Eheiniseh.  Mue.  for  1827,  p.  228). 
The  case  of  cujue,  cur^  cum,  &c.  vnll  also  be  remembered.  The  first 
syllable  of  atque  b  to  be  compared,  like  ety  at^  and  the  preposition  ad^ 
with  the  Greek  en,  Sanscrit  ati.  That  these  particles  contain  the 
elements  va  and  to,  appears  from  the  analogy  of  ev  and  dvd  (§§  I70, 
188),  and  might  be  inferred  from  the  Behistun  synonjrm  u*^  (Eawlin- 
fion,  Ae.  JSoc.  XI.  1,  p.  80). 

195  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  second  book  we  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  elements  of  the  demonstrative,  indefinite,  interrogative, 
and  relative  pronouns  are  the  same,  though,  in  Greek,  the  radical  letter 
varies  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  being  either  an  aspirate  or  one  of 
the  three  tenuee.  The  aspirate,  the  labial,  and  the  guttural  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  the  second  pronominal  element 
under  the  form  Fa,  but  the  dental  is  simply  a  degenerate  and  corrupted 
progeny  of  the  sibilant.  The  form  under  which  the  interrogative  ulti- 
mately appears  in  common  Greek,  is  ti-  (t<«),  or,  in  Ionic,  k-  (k^,  Kodev^ 
Sec).  Instances  of  these  two  forms  are  the  copulative  conjunctions  re, 
icai.  When  we  compare  oK'.Ka  &c.  with  o*t6  &c.,  and  riatrape^,  rf, 
with  the  Sanscrit  synonyms  chatur,  cha^  and  the  Latin  quatuor,  qtie, 
and  remember  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  cha  and  the  inter- 
rogative stem  ha,  and  between  the  first  part  of  chct-tur  and  t-ka^ 
English  each  (comp.  quO'tuor  and  m-quue),  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  the  relation^ip  of  t€  to  xai.  Hermann,  with  a  different  view, 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  the  identity  of  re,  xev  (which  he  derives 
from  Ka<),  and  irov  (kov)  in  the  sense  of  ^^  perhaps"  (de  ParticuM  dv. 
Opuec.  I Y.  p.  4,  9  foil.) :  their  correspondence,  in  this  respect,  can  only 
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be  explained  by  the  fact  which  he  has  overlooked^  that  they  are  all 
forms  of  the  indefinite  pronoun^  and  are  all  used  to  convey  that  inde- 
finite idea  of  locality  to  which  their  meaning  of  doubtfulness  is  due : 
(ko)  kc,  K€Vy  bear  the  same  relation  to  xat,  that  Se,  ^cV,  do  to  Sat,  which, 
like  Kai,  is  never  used  as  an  enclitic.  In  this  consists  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  t6  and  Kai ;  i-e  is  a  mere  indefinite,  enclitic  word, 
always  placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  whereas  Kot  is  generally 
placed  before  the  words  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  used  rather  in  a 
relative  than  in  an  indefinite  sense.  Though  we  constantly  find  re-icai, 
we  seldom  have  KaLre  :  the  former  collocation  answers  pretty  nearly  to 
''some  where"— "where."  The  use  of  the  combination  Kai  re  is  of 
itself  a  proof  of  the  relative  power  of  ica<,  for  tc  is  continually  found 
in  immediate  connexion  with  relative  words,  as  o«  rf,  ««  tc,  oJo^  t6, 
o<ro^  T€,  &c  (below,  §  197)« 

196  The  investigation  of  the  use  of  copulative  conjunctions,  or  of 
the  connexion  of  sentences,  is  a  question  of  syntax,  on  which  we  must 
make  a  few  remarks,  though  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  some 
measure  foreign  to  our  leading  object  When  we  wish  to  speak  of 
something  that  happened  as  subordinate  to,  or  in  connexion  with,  somo 
other  thing  that  we  are  speaking  about,  we  may  express  this  occasion- 
ally by  a  participle  or  infinitive  mood ;  but  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  a  greater  degree  of  definiteness  is  required,  and  then  we  invariably 
call  in  the  aid  of  some  word  of  pronominal  origin  to  connect  the  two 
statements  together.  These  auxiliary  words  are  relatives,  whether 
they  appear  in  tho  form  of  adjectives  or  of  adverbs.  The  correlation  of 
two  sentences  is  efiacted  either  by  placing  the  relative  word  in  both 
clauses,  as  in  the  Latin  qua — quoy  Greek  Kai — Kai ;  by  placing  an  inde-i 
finite  in  both  sentences,  as  viri-gnBy  fasminco-quey  dvhpe^  re  Oeoi  tc  ;  by 
placing  the  indefinite  in  the  first  clause  and  the  relative  in  the  second, 
as  in  -TC — Kai;  or,  by  an  inversion  common  enough  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  putting  the  relative  clause  first,  as  in  guwm-^-tum  ;  or,  finally, 
by  putting  a  demonstrative  in  each  sentence,  as  ium-'-^umy  which  was 
probably  the  original  formula  (above,  §  148).  The  primary  mode  of 
balancing  sentences  appears  to  have  been  by  placing  the  same  particle 
in  each  clause  in  order  that  the  similarity  of  sound  might  help  the  ear. 
But,  by  the  same  process  which  led  to  the  division  of  pronouns  into 
definite  and  indefinite,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  forms  as 
stronger  and  weaker ;  the  latter  preceded,  and  the  office  of  uniting  the 
two  parts  of  the  sentence  devolved  upon  the  former. 

196    In  its  usage  the  Latin  enclitic  ^que  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
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•T€y  though  it  bears  more  extenuJ  resemblance  to  xai,  or  rather  to  the 
Ktt  which  appears  in  oK^Kasso^re^  iro-ica  &=  iro-re,  cT-Ka »  6?-t€,  Latin 
ii-qua.  We  find  this  older  and  more  genuine  form  of  the  Greek  en- 
clitic also  in  the  adverbs  aJri-Ka,  iriprf-Ka,  tivUna,  rffyi-Ka,  &c.  Bopp 
supposes  that  the  termination  of  these  words  is  yUaf  avTUa  being  a 
contraction  for  avTtjyUa,  The  termination  »Ua  he  compares  with  the 
Sanscrit  ni$hy  nom.  nik  *^  night,"  which  is  found  in  aniiham  ''  for  ever/' 
i-e,  ^'without  night"  (iiber  den  Einfluu^  &c.  p.  10.  Ver^leich,  Gramm. 
p.  61 4).  This  is  quite  inadmismble.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  Butt- 
mann's  supposition  that  the  termination  is  -iko,  the  accusative  of  an 
obsolete  ^,  analogous  to  the  Latin  rtir,  vices  {LexU.  II.  p.  227).  When 
we  compare  the  ifv¥,  i/vvi,  Hvy  nvi^  mentioned  above,  and  remember  that 
Sffy  is  often  used  to  signify  time»  and  that  a»ri,  aZre^  av6t^,  &c  occur 
separately,  we  must  conclude  that  the  termination  is  -kcu  When  we 
recollect,  too,  that  the  Latin  cbne-c^  dont^unij  deni-que^  nam-gue 
(n«f»-jM),  quando-que^  and  the  Greek  o-tc,  wo-re,  t</-t€,  6w.t6,  &c.  are 
also  particles  expressing  time,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  syllable  of  aJri-ica,  vfivUKa,  &c.  is  also  the  interrogative  stem, 
used  as  an  enclitic  like  the  Latin  »que.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
termination  of  TCTpa-KK,  &c.  The  compounds  ok»v  (p^iru^)  and  o.^pa 
must  not  be  confused  with  one  another :  the  former  is  a  compound  of 
the  ordinary  relative  with  the  indefinite,  the  whole  being  expressed  in 
the  ablative  case,  while  oippa  is  the  same  relative  with  the  suffix  ira-pa, 
the  w  being  changed  into  ^  either  from  the  contact  with  p  or  by  a 
transfer  of  the  initial  aspirate. 

197  Although  our  analysis  of  the  original  forms  of  the  pronominal 
roots  has  led  us  to  consider  tc  as  belonging  to  the  intenogatives  and 
ultimately  to  the  relatives,  we  find  that  this  enclitic  is  constantly  used 
in  combination  with  the  stronger  relative  forms  09,  Kai^  iro-,  ko-,  ofoc, 
Aq.,  and  with  the  demonstratives  to-,  To?a9,  &c.  We  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  for  the  stronger  form  is  often  placed  before  the  weaker  in  the 
languages  with  which  we  are  concerned,  especially  when  the  weaker 
form  has  by  mutilation  or  otherwise  lost  to  any  considerable  extent  its 
external  resemblance  to  the  stronger  form  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  addition  of  the  indefinite  to  the  relative  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  older  than  in  the  more  recent  Greek  writers.  The  efiect  of  it  is 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  rehitive  sentence.  We  have  before 
lefened  to  the  mode  of  expressing  the  correlation  of  two  sentences  by 
putting  the  same  particle  in  each.  In  process  of  time  different  varia« 
tions  of  this  practice  came  in.  One  of  the  first  would  be  to  place  the 
two  correlative  words  together  (for  instance  KaUKai,  ^tio-^tta),— 4he 
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natural  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  shorten  one  of  them — and 
then  to  cause  its  omission  altogether.  The  sentence :  is  tibi  notus  est 
csque  ac  mihi  might  be  written  is  notus  est  CBqtie  tihiy  ceque  mtAi,  or  is 
notus  est  tibi  ac  mihi.  Another  step  would  be  to  put  the  indefinite  or 
weaker  form  into  the  first  sentence,  and  the  relative  or  stronger  form, 
into  the  other.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  common  use  of  re  and  koi. 
I^  however^  it  was  desired  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  relative 
clause,  the  word  which  was  found  in  the  antecedent  clause  would 
be  repeated  in  the  relative  clause,  though  the  relative  word  alone  was 
sufficient  to  express  the  general  correlation.  Thus  Hiad  XYI.  9: 
•Jure  Kovpri  vi/irii;,  ^0'  ayuia  fiarpt  Biova  ivekivQai  dvtiyei  elavov  aw- 
TOfAcinj  Kai  T€  iaavfiivriv  KarepvKeu  Xenophon,  Aniih*  11.  1,  §  22: 
Ka\  ijijlTv  Tavrd  hoKcT  airep  ical  /SaaikeT,  Lastly,  just  as  the  relative 
adjective  is  put  alone  in  certain  cases  without  a  formal  expression  of 
the  antecedent,  the  antecedent  particle  also  is  omitted ;  but  to  give  the 
full  definiteness  required  by  the  relative  sentence,  not  only  the  relative 
but  the  antecedent  particle  is  retained  in  it.  Of  this  usage  of  Ka<  we 
have  an  infinity  of  examples  even  in  the  Attic  writers ;  of  the  separate 
use  of  T6  with  the  relative  words  the  instances  in  the  Attic  writers  are 
comparatively  rare,  with  the  exception  of  the  combinations  c^-rc,  mc-tc, 
ol6^  T€,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  analogous  compound  ^*tk^ 
which  is  to  be  explained  by  an  application  of  the  same  prindple. 
Ofoc  T*  eJfjLi  always  means,  in  the  Attic  writers,  ^^  I  am  able."  In  the 
older  writers  olo^  re  signifies  ^*  precisely  such/'  and  chiefly  appears  in 
comparisons.  Thus  Odyss,  XXI.  173:  rolov — oJoirre  pvnjpa  fitov  t 
efievai  Koi  oiarmv.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  though  the  meaning  is  idio- 
matically restricted  to  the  idea  of  ability  in  the  Attic  dialect,  this 
notion  of  a  comparison  is  the  basis.  In  that  dialect  the  omission  of 
the  antecedent  clause  is  more  common  than  in  any  of  the  other  varieties 
of  the  Greek  language.  Such  an  omission  has  taken  place  here^  and 
olo?  T*  eifit  is  equivalent  to  roTo^  eifxt,  oTd^  re  woieTv  Tawra,  **  I  am 
the  particular  kind  of  person  to  do  these  things/'  i.e.  ^'  I  am  calculated 
for  the  performance  of  such  and  such  things."  In  the  same  way  oJo^ 
Koi  is  also  used.  We  have  striking  instances  of  the  definiteness  thus 
communicated  to  the  relative  clause  by  the  addition  of  re,  in  oarov^re 
used  in  definitions  of  numbers :  e.^.  Herod.  III.  5 :  idv  tovto  ovk 
dXiyov  '^^topioy,  ctAA*  oaov  re  cir*  TpeT^  tjfxepa^  dhow.  And  in  €0*  c^  t€, 
which  is  used  to  express  the  terms  of  a  condition.  Herod.  I.  22 :  t} 
iiaWayti  <r<pi  eyevero,  eir  if  tc  ^eivov^  d\\tj\oi<ri  flvat  koi  ^vfifxd^ovK^ 
Like  »<rT€  we  find  c^'  ^  re  with  the  indicative  as  well  as  with  the 
infinitive :  comp.  Thucyd.  I.  103,  113,  where  we  have  the  future  indie. 
We  also  find  in)  roTa-lej  ware  (Thucyd.  III.  114).    The  same  ex- 
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pression  of  definiteness  is  conveyed  by  -re  affixed  to  temporal  particles, 
such  as  9ra-T6,  o-ito-tc,  o-t€,  TO-T6,  €Ka<rTo-Te,  &c.  And  when  the 
relative  is  used,  even  in  Attic  Greek,  with  this  temporal  reference,  the 
Te  is  sometimes  appended,  as  in  Mschjh  Pert.  748:  e^  ovre  ri/mr/v 
Zcw  ifioi  Tiivh'  m'^aaev,  Eumen.  25:  cf  owt€  Bax^^aic  cVrpaTiiYfj- 
<F€¥  Oeov, 

198  The  enclitic  re  appears  to  be  used  for  the  relative  in  h  re,  8cc,; 
the  same  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  tu-que  compared  with  €»?  ov,  fiexpi  ov,  &c. 
Toi  has  no  connexion  with  re ;  it  is  simply  a  case  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun.  Its  perfect  identity  with  the  demonstrative  appears  from  the 
fact  that  icai  TOI  and  Koi  ravra,  are  synonyms.  English  scholars  gene- 
rally translate  the  latter  '*  and  this  too  ;**  a  translation  which  applies  to 
very  few  of  the  passages  in  which  this  combination  occurs.  It  is  of 
course  the  proper  rendering  in  those  cases  where  the  pronoun  is  regu- 
larly declined  as  an  adjective,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristoph.  Plutus^  545: 
wtdaKVfi^  TtXevpav,  ippwyvTap  Ka\  Tavrriv  (where  see  Dobree's  note). 
In  general,  however,  it  corresponds  exactly  to  Kal  toi  and  means  '^  al- 
though," ^^and  yet."  For  instance,  in  iBschylus  {Eumen.  113)  it  is 
used  as  a  particle  with  a  finite  verb:  Koi  ravra  Kov<pw^  eV  /meVuy 
dpKvarfjidTtav  upovvev.  When  it  comes  after  other  words,  toi  is  written 
as  an  enclitic.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  approached  to  the  in- 
definite meaning  which  is  proper  to  enclitics,  and  its  appearance  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  in  the  combinations  Toiyap,  TotydpToty  and 
even  the  use  of  toiWv,  prove  that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
merely  dependent  particle.     It  is  a  strictly  demonstrative  adverb. 

199  The  ordinary  disjunctive  in  the  Greek  language  is  the  simple 
Towel  ^.  Pott  justly  remarks  (Etym.  Forsch,  II.  p.  321)  that  the 
number  of  words  of  difierent  origin  which  this  same  vowel  is  used  to 
represent  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into 
the  Greek  language.  He  enumerates  the  following:  ti  —  ait^  Sanscrit 
aha ;  H  =  ija  {eram\  Sanscrit  dsa ;  from  the  same  root  17  =  nety  sit ;  n 
inteijection ;  f/  =  Sanscrit  id;  but  17  (^imp)  =  Sanscrit  yd;  and  ^  or 
i^ssstuBy  which  is  quite  difierent  from  ^=cui  feminine.  This  is  suffi- 
cient, he  adds,  to  show  that  the  Greek  etymologer  cannot  expect  much 
success  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  cognate  languages.  According  to 
the  principle  which  we  have  often  referred  to,  we  are  justified  in  com- 
paring ^  and  fji  (in  ijwtc)  with  the  Sanscrit  disjunctive  vd  or  vd.  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  ^  in  Greek  for  va  in  Sanscrit,  Hartung 
(I.  p.  217)  properly  compares  wddu  (suams)^  i/Su?;  vdck  (tnw?),  i/x*/. 
The  following  instances  belong  to  what  we  have  called  the  change  of 
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place  of  the  digamma:  vdmi,  aptjui;  avpa^  oFtip  or  lirjp,  tjcp;  aF«*?, 
f7(p9 ;  vdnkh^  ev-xpfiai ;  to  which  we  may  add  n^v^  €w,  ifiy  cv,  compared 
with  the  Sanscrit  synonym  vcuu  (see  Beuary,  Berlin.  Jahrh.  Aug. 
1834,  p.  230).  The  Sanscrit  vd  also  signifies  'Mike/'  '^as,"  and  in 
this  it  coincides  with  the  Greek  ^»/,  or  ^i7  =  <»9y  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  n  that  ^i//i<  does  to  ^/ii<.  Buttmann  supposes  that  ^n  is 
connected  with  tt^,  as  ^avo^  with  iravo^^  ipdpo-o^s  with  pars^  <f>atv6\ri^ 
with  pamula,  flagrum  with  xA>ry»?  (Leant.  I.  p.  241).  The  same  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Miiller  (Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatiky  III.  p.  770). 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  pronominal  stem  Fa,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  written  in  Greek,  <r^€.  The  frequent  omission  of  an  initial  o-  in 
Greek  need  hardly  be  mentioned :  the  following  are  a  few  instances  out 
of  many :  <r-/ui<Kpo9,  fjmcpo^ ;  tnoWy  vnpd^ ;  smile,  fueihdu ;  Sanscrit  sndy 
vi^n ;  Sanscrit  snufd,  German  scknur,  w6^  (Lat.  nurus) ;  sonus = svonusy 
(fHAvii^  &c.  (below,  p.  364).  The  shorter  Sanscrit  form  vd  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  -i?^.  It  is  not  probable  that  vil  contuns  the  root  of  velle^  as 
Hartung  (II.  p.  6S)  and  Pott  (II.  p.  317)  suggest,  althongh  it  might 
appear  so  from  the  frequent  use  of  parts  of  this  verb  in  connexion  with 
relative  words,  as  in  qtuun-visy  gui-^.  The  same  conclusion  might 
seem  to  be  &Toured  by  the  assumed  connexion  between  the  Hebrew 
)^y  "  or,"  and  the  root  HW,  or  tl2^  (cf.  ITTK,  and  the  Latin  aveo} 
'^  he  desired.**  But  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  this  etymology  of  )i^f 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  an  extension  of  ^  » t^,  or  ^um, 
to  which  it  bears  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  relation  as  7^^  does  to 
^b  (Maskil  le'SopheTy  p.  15).  In  this  way,  we  get  back  to  the  second 
pronominal  element  of  whieh  ^  is  a  residuary  form.  If  we  contrast 
the  distinct  meanings  of  qui-vis  and  quis-quaniy  and  remember  that  quam 
is  used  like  ^  to  connect  the  two  members  of  a  comparison,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  ve-l  is  not  connected  with  voloy  but  con- 
tains the  element  va,  which  we  have  indentified  with  ^,  and  ultimately 
with  gua-m.  The  termination  is  the  intensive  element  ld  =  rd^  which 
is  appended  to  give  a  further  direction  to  ixi.  The  difference  between 
gui^vis  and  guis-guam  is  simply  this ;  the  former,  like  gui-libet,  means 
"  any  one  selected  from  any  given  number,"  '*  any  one  you  please^  s^ 
that  all  are  included  in  the  range  of  choice ;  but  guisguaniy  like  uHus, 
means  ^^any  one  at  all,"  the  selection  not  being  supposed;  in  other 
words,  guisguam  is  exclusive  * :  thus  Seneca  (Us  TranquiU,  1 1 :  cidvie 
potest  aecidere,  guod  cuiquam  potest.    That  -piam  may  be  identical  vrith 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  laxity  of  modem  I^atin  scholarship  that  all  the 
recent  editors^  so  far  as  we  know,  acquiesce  in :  et  laius  Oeeano  quisquam  Deus  adoena 
Junzit  (Ovid,  Fast.  Y.  21).    It  is  manifest  that  quisquam  is  inadmisaible  here,  and  we 
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qtiam  in  signification,  as  it  is  in  origin,  would  appear  from  Cicero  (m 
Verrwi  Actio,  II.  Lib*  i.  c.  10) :  nes^o  esse  quicguam  a  tettUnis  dictum, 
quod  aui  vsstrum  cuipiam  aut  oUcurum  aut  cujtuquam  oratariB  eUh 
quentiam  qucereret.  Practically  the  substantive  quisquam,  like  the 
adjective  tdlui,  is  confined  to  sentences  which  are  formally  or  virtuaUy 
negative.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ali-^is  can  ever  be  rendered 
by  the  English  word  ^*  any,"  or  that  it  is  ever  equivalent  to  quispiam, 
as  Heindorf  supposes  (on  Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  35y  p.  95).  All  compounds 
with  ali-  {aliquiM,  aH-quoi,  aH-quandOy  ali-cubi,  &c.)  are  definite,  and 
must  be  rendered  by  the  English  word  ^^  some."  So  that  aliquii  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  in  meaning  to  gruidam,  than  to  quis-pianiy  which 
usually  means  ^^any  one  in  general,"  rather  than  "mwm  <nie  in  par« 
ticular,"  which  is  the  force  of  aliquis  and  quidam.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  aueufiy  which  must  have  been  originally  (diquii  t«nii#, 
performs  the  same  functions  as  quitquam:  for  nan  vidi  qu&nquam 
might  be  rendered :  je  n'ai  vu  aucune  penanne. 

200  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disjunctive  f  is  the  same  word 
as  the  If  used  in  comparisons.  That  a  comparison  presumes  a  disjunc- 
tion, or  difference,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  genitive  in  Greek  and 
Italian,  and  the  ablative  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit^  after  comparatives. 
The  same  disjunctive  force  of  the  comparison  is  shown  also  by  the 
following  phenomena,  some  of  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Hartung  (II.  p.  68).  In  the  proper  correlation  of  sentences,  the  same 
word  is  placed  in  both  the  clauses:  thus  we  have  j — i,  aut — out, 
alim — dl%u9y  in  disjunctions ;  now  aliud  loquitur  aliud  sentit  is  equi- 
valent to  cdiud  loquitur  quam  seulit,  and  aU  in  German  is  a  substitute 
for  quam.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  there  is  some  connexion 
between  the  disjunctive  or  comparative  #7  and  the  disjunctive  or  negative 
av,  out,  o¥ity  a-tOy  into  which  an  element,  apparently  the  same,  enters. 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  there  are  two  stems,  both  written  va, 
one  of  which  is  an  approximate  vocalization  of  the  first  pronominal 
element,  the  other  a  mutilation  of  the  strongest  form  of  the  second. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  au  =  a-va  »  o-po  /  and  therefore  this  use 
of  va  points  to  the  vocalization  of  pa  ^  ma.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  disjunctive  and  comparative  i=va  is 
simply  the  second  or  relative  pronoun.  In  Latin  the  clause  compared 
is  connected  with  the  clause  on  which  it  depends  by  a  case  of  the 


propose  to  read  quisquU,  with  the  pnnctiuttioii :  ei  laUu  Oceano,  quitquis  Deut  advena, 
jmnxU,  i.e.  "whatever  God  happened  to  come  np»"  Cf.  Plautus,  Amphitr.  1.1, 166: 
quisquis  homo  hue  venerii,  pugnot  edet. 
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relative,  and  the  Sanscrit  vd,  when  it  means  ^  in  which  manner,"  is 
clearly  relative.  Besides,  if  there  were  any  really  n^ative  or  dis- 
junctive force  in  this  f  s«a,  the  Greeks  would  not  have  added  the 
strong  negative  ov  to  the  disjunctive  rj  when  they  wished  to  express 
that  the  second  proposition  in  a  comparison  was  not  or  ought  not  to 
be  entertained.  This  construction  is  very  common  after  the  compara- 
tive fjioXXovy  after  which  we  find  oC  as  well  as  17  whenever  it  is  intended 
to  express  that  the  second  alternative  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  first,  in  which  case,  naturally  enough,  a  negative,  interrogative,  or 
some  word  expressing  extreme  disapprobation,  is  invariably  found  in 
the  first  clause.  Thus  Thncyd*  III.  36:  tofiov  to  fiovXevfia  koi  /Uya 
€yy£a-0ai  ttoKiv  oktjv  Sia^^crpoi  fiaWop  rj  ov  tow  alTiov^f  which,  as 
Hermann  rightly  observes  (ad  Sophoel.  Aj.  I26O),  is  equivalent  to  oC 
TOW  aWiow  dwd  fidWow  Ttjv  iroXiv  oKtiv^  for,  as  we  have  said  above, 
the  word  of  the  second  clause  in  correlated  sentences  is  only  a  substitute 
for  the  word  in  the  former  clause,  which  is  here  lAaXXov — ikdWov  o\. 
7r6\.y  ov  jjidXXov  T.  CUT.  Other  instances  are  Thucyd.  II.  62 ;  Herod. 
IV.  118,  V.  94,  VII.  16;  Demosth.  p.  II98,  1.  14,  p.  1200,  1.  12, 
p.  1226, 1.  2S;  Aristot.  Eth,  IV,  1 ;  where  /idWov  n  ov  seems  to  have 
coalesced  into  one  word. 

The  genitive  case,  which  expresses  removal,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
also  used  in  the  second  term  of  the  comparison ;  the  meaning  of  the 
prepositions  ir-Xi/'-ir,  vapd,  which  express  the  idea  of  removal  from  the 
subject,  is  also  contained  in  the  comparative  termination  -t6-^oc.  The 
particle  qiuim^  used  to  connect  comparisons  in  Latin,  is,  like  k€»,  the 
locative  of  the  elementary  interrogative.  In  this  particle  comparison 
only,  not  difference,  is  implied:  fwn  mehercule  quidqtiam  libentius 
faeio^  quam  ad  te  scriboj  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  ^^  where  or  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  I  would  not  exchange  that 
for  any  employment."  In  the  same  way  tean^  also  connected  with  the 
relative,  is  used  in  middle  New  German  (Grimm,  III.  p.  183,  283). 
Our  Man,  only  another  way  of  spelling  then,  is  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  demonstrative,  and  expresses,  like  the  Greek  comparative 
termination,  that  in  the  given  relation  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
second  clause  comes  after  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  first :  '^  Peter 
is  greater  than  John,"  t.^.  "Peter  is  greater,  then  (comes)  John." 
Although  relative  words  are  not  directly  used  to  connect  the  terms  of  a 
comparison  in  Greek,  we  see  traces  of  the  feeling,  which  led  to  their  use 
in  other  languages,  in  such  phrases  as  fiei^mv  ^  kct'  dvOpwrrovy  0d<nrow 
^  to^i — ,  KaKmv  rj  ua-Tc — ,  where  the  difference  is  expressed  as  well  as 
the  likeness,  just  as  the  genitive,  which  expresses  resemblance  or  com- 
parison, as  well  as  separation  and  disjunction,  is  used  after  qf:  Soph. 
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Anti^.  1281 ;  tI  S'  iirrw  av  KaKiov  tj  xaKtay  ?ti;  of  which  however  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  may  be  given  (see  our  note  on  the  passage). 

201  ''H  is  found  in  immediate  conjunction  with  /ueV,  liy  Itj.  'H/icr 
— li^c  are  not  disjunctives,  but  copulatives,  signifying  ^^both^-ond;*' 
n  in  this  combination  is,  therefore,  to  be  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
Sanscrit  9d  for  ^^  as ;" — **^  as  in  the  first  pkoe — so  in  the  second  pbice." 
Of  M€v— 3e  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  what  has  been  idieady 
said.  They  are  generally  and  properly  correlatives,  though  sometimes 
irAiyy,  '^  farther,"  aWo,  ^^  another,"  are  substituted  for  Be,  to  which  their 
meaning  is  very  much  akin.  As  a  general  rule,  d\\d  is  opposed  not  to 
/ii€v,  but  to  ov,  just  as  iond&m  in  Qerman  expresses  the  opposition  to  a 
negative,  and  we  often  find  a  sentence  in  which  oJk,  aXAo,  are  opposed, 
including  two  others  which  contain  an  opposition  of  fUv^  Se.  Thus 
Eurip.  MecL  555 : 

ow^,  J  ffv  iti/i^€i— croir  fiiv  iyQalpmv  Xi^o^ 

aXX*  •»«  PC,  T.A. 
11^  is  almost  always  used  as  an  expression  of  time.  To  explam  the 
word  properly,  we  must  enter  at  some  length  upon  an  investigation 
into  the  formation  and  meaning  of  its  second  syllable  Stf,  a  particle  of 
great  importance.  Hartung's  account  of  Ztj  {Partikdn^  I.  p.  229— 
322)  is  about  the  worst  specimen  of  etjrmological  analysis  we  ever  met 
with.  He  considers  ntfi  as  prior  to  In  (p.  245),  refers  all  the  meanings 
to  a  temporal  one,  and  derives  the  second  syllable  from  the  Sanscrit 
root  signifying  ^^  day"  (p.  223  foU.),  which  is  as  objectionable  as  Bopp's 
derivation  of  the  ending  -yi-ica  from  nishamy  nox.  We  have  before 
shown  that  the  idea  of  intervals  or  positions  belongs  to  the  primary 
thought-form  of  space,  and  that  the  words  by  which  this  idea  is  con- 
veyed are  pronouns,  that  is,  words  indicating  position.  Such  a  prono- 
minal word  is  2e,  which,  we  have  seen,  indicates  relative  nearness,  and 
therefore  enters  into  the  second  personal  pronoun,  the  second  numeral, 
and  a  number  of  other  pronominal  words  conveying  the  same  idea. 
That  such  a  pronominal  word  should  be  used  to  express  ^*'  what  is  near 
to  the  now"  as  well  as  ^^  what  is  near  to  the  here,'  is  only  what  we» 
should  expect ;  and  this  is  the  full  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  time 
enters  into  Bi;,  and  ^Btf.  We  have  before  pointed  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  root  and  the  preposition  Bia.  The  idea  of  duration  is 
derived  from  that  of  division  or  passing  through,  and  thus  it  is  that  dxu 
signifies  both  length  of  time  generally,  and  also  the  particular  length  of 
a  day  (jinier^iuy  compare  inter^dum^  where  the  root  retains  its  more 
general  meaning) ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Latin 
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diesy  the  S»iiflcrit  difM,  <fyu,  &o^  are  connected  with  this  pronominal 
root,  juat  as  we  haye  already  seen  that  other  words  of  the  same  kind 
are  manifestly  of  pronominal  origin ;  hnt  to  say  conversely  that  a  word 
like  Sff^  which  enters  into  such  a  rast  number  of  combinations,  which 
very  often  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  time,  and  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously connected  with  an  extensive  daes  of  pronominal  roots^  is  derived 
from  such  a  secondary  idea  as  that  of  ^  day,"  is  opposed  to  all  the 
principles  of  a  systematic  analysis  of  language.  Hartung  supposes 
(I.  p.  230)  that  jam  is  connected  with  dieiy  Sanscrit  dyat,  on  the  ana- 
logy of  Jatis  for  Djovis^  &c.  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  jam  is 
merely  the  locative  of  the  stem  Fa,  and  bears  the  same  relation  iopiam 
that  lakKm  does  to  <(naXXm,    It  appears  also  as  the  dissyllable  lam, 

202  In  the  temporal  sense  the  root  S-  appears  also  under  the 
form  Inv,  which  generally  signifies  *'  long."  This  same  word  appears 
in  Latin,  under  the  loagthened  form  dhu^  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Bf/v,  that  n^h  vvv^  do  to  n^,  vuir.  The  word  deniqus  might  be  written 
Sf/viica,  in  conformity  with  avrUa,  t/ViKa,  irtiviKa,  and  oirtjviKa,  though 
it  appears  from  a  eonlparison  of  the  synonyms  rrifio^y  demtit  (demum)^ 
that  Tf7ifi-ica  is  the  Greek  form  of  deni-que,  by  a  corruption  similar  to, 
but  not  so  great  as,  that  by  which  the  enclitic  t6  has  been  formed 
from  the  regular  stem  of  the  second  element.  There  is,  in  £ftct,  no 
absolute  reason  why  da  should  not  be  a  regular  variety  of  the  third 
element,  but  in  the  Greek  language  3  and  6  seem  to  approach  in  pro* 
nunciation  to  the  sibilant  «-  more  nearly  and  frequently  than  the  tenuis 
T,  which  is  changed  into  o-  rather  than  derived  from  it.  Thus  B<,  0t, 
hold  their  ground^  but  n  generally  becomes  <ri.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that  3-  has  become  the  consistont  representative  of  the  second  num^al 
in  all  those  cases  where  it  has  superseded  the  second  pronoun.  Ae, 
Zivy  Ztfy  Sfjy,  are  related  just  as  /ui«,  ti€v,  /iij,  ixtjv;  and  it  is  singular 
enough  that  the  last  word  of  each  set  has  the  most  direct  xeferenoe  to 
time,  and  the  third  words  of  each  set  are  particularly  opposed  to  one 
another^  for  /iii  expresses  a  doubt,  and  Biy,  confirmation.  The  of^osition 
of  fA€»y  fii,  BtV,  Sc,  has  been  interfered  with  by  causes  to  which  we  have 
^before  directly  referred. 

The  first  part  of  the  compound  nZri  is  the  same  as  that  of  fj/^X  n^ ; 
also,  we  believe,  as  that  of  q^iov,  which  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
ifAOffy  i{fi€pa.  In  the  other  compounds  3t/  stands  first.  Of  Bi|Vk,  and  its 
connexion  in  meaning  with  hck,  we  have  already  spoken :  hfJTa  is  of 
perfectly  analogous  formation:  we  may  compare  cItc^  ura;  cireire, 
€ir€«Ta;  cvckc,  €y€Ka,  which  fiiUy  explain  the  termination  »ra.  The 
termination  of  Irjdev  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for :  hrid^v  is  generaUy 
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used  in  a  sort  of  ironical  signification  (vpoawotficw  dXtfdeiav  ex^i,  Sv- 
va/iiv  he  \l/€vhow,  Suidot) ;  this  signification  is  also  generally  borne  by 
dijv,  which  is  obvionslj  connected  with  Oiv  as  fjJv  with  ftn^,  and  hiv 
with  BijV.  That  this  termination  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  sign 
of  the  genitive  case,  which  we  have  before  explained^  is  self-evident,  in 
spite  of  Hartung's  arbitrary  assertion  that  they  are  totally  distinct 
(I.  317):  the  old  grammarians  understood  this  when  they  translated 
hrjdey  and  htjvov$€¥  by  ivrevdev  and  ck  tivo^  towov.  If  we  compare 
eifdoy  ivravOa,  eWe,  Zfi$a^  with  the  words  before  us,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  these  terminations  differ  from  the  second  syllable  of  hrjOev 
only  in  the  absorption  or  absence  of  the  locative  ending  »  (above, 
p- 1 79)*  If  now  we  recur  to  what  we  said  before  of  the  genitive  ending 
Bcif,  and  of  the  omission  of  the  aspiration  in  that  case  (p.  275),  we 
must  admit  that  the  terminations  -ray  -Ba^  are  only  softened  forms  of 
the  second  pronoun  in  the  ultimate  forms  dva,  dya.  That  there  is 
some  sympathy  between  B  and  y  appears  from  yBe^  compared  with 
hyasy  and  that  Ba  is  in  £m^  a  representative  of  the  second  personal 
pronoun  is  clear  from  the  forms  olv-Ba,  kXS^Bi,  See.  The  ironical 
use  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  sense  '^only/'  which  is  nothing 
but  a  mark  of  position,  and  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Greek  as 
well  as  the  Latin  words  into  which  this  root  enters :  ci  Be,  ^'  I  wish 
that " s  <<  if  only !"  =  '^  if  in  this  particular."  Compare  the  similar  use 
of  «■«?  av.  The  termination  of  fJiCTa^c  is  the  same  as  Be^  Ba :  comp. 
Zm  with  Beo^^  We  shall  see  by  and  by  that  this  same  root  with  the 
sense  of  position  enters  into  the  large  claas  of  words  to  which  Beot 
belongs.  We  may  compare  Invre,  Scvtc,  with  ^re,  evre,  and  TpuvjjLa^ 
Tpavfxa*  Tliere  is  no  need  to  suppose,  vnth  Apollonius  and  Hartung, 
that  the  first  is  a  contraction  of  Iti  and  avre,  although  such  compounds 
were  common  enough ;  take,  for  instance,  TijviKavra  from  rtiviKa, 

The  Latin  set  of  words  into  which  this  root  enters  very  often  have 
0  or  tt  instead  of  the  Greek  e,  17.  They  use  dimee  by  the  side  of  dmi- 
fWy  dum  with  htiv  (dum-taxat  involves  a  verb;  see  Vammicmus, 
p.  181),  and  -d!a  as  a  termination  in  quan-dOy  which  may  be  compared 
vrith  tadd,  "then,"  yadd,  "when,"  kadd,  "when,"  in  Sanscrit  The 
coincidence  in  meaning  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  appearances  of 
this  root  is  very  striking :  it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Latin 
it  is  very  often  placed  after  the  word  to  which  it  immediately  refers, 
while  in  the  same  case  it  precedes  in  Greek :  thus  Si|ri«  answers  exactly 
in  meaning  to  qui^dam.  In  tan^demy  and  deni-guej  we  see  that  this 
root  may  be  placed  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  syllable  to  which  it 
refers,  and  that  too  in  synonyms.  Another  word  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation is  demumy  which,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  written  detnta 
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(comp.  rursum^  rurstu),  and  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
T^/io9  opposed  to  rjfjio^.  The  use  of  i-demy  tantU'demy  toti-demy  is  just 
the  same  as  that  of  avro^  1^9  ^<rov  Sty,  oJov  Bij,  &c.  in  Greek.  All  the 
meanings  of  Bf/,  dem^  &c.  may  be  deduced  from  the  naturally  intensive 
use  of  a  word  marking  location  with  emphasis. 

A  great  many  of  the  uses  of  In  correspond  to  those  of  wep^ 
which  we  have  explained  before  as  a  word  signifying  *' throughly," 
^^  entirely,"  and  thus  it  is  that  Kai  vcp  corresponds  so  exactly  with  efi 
WOK  (Jv  iraa-i).  The  m,  v,  or  w,  which  is  found  in  words  from  this  root 
is  the  mark  of  the  locative  case.  The  form  -^  which  is  found  as  a 
termination  in  Latin  {in-de,  quam-de)  corresponds  to  'Ba  in  evBa^  &c., 
and  is  another  proof  of  the  connexion  of  that  termination  with  the 
root  of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

203  If  we  compare  ye,  7a,  with  kc,  ko,  we  must  feel  disposed  to 
seek  for  some  connexion  between  these  forms;  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  establish  by  proofs  our  assertion,  that  such  a  connexion  does  in  fact 
subsist.  The  Latin  qui-dem,  which  corresponds  to  76,  or  rather  to  ye 
Zii,  in  almost  every  respect,  and  which  is  obviously  a  compound  of  the 
relative  stem  guQ  and  the  de-stem  which  we  have  just  discussed, 
proves  that  there  is  some  affinity  between  the  meanings  of  these  con- 
cessive particles  and  that  of  the  relative,  which  indeed  might  be  shown 
directly,  for  ei  kc  and  aiqua  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  ei  ye 
and  si  quidem.  In  £Eu;t,  we  believe  that^  in  Attic  Greek,  ye,  which  was 
much  more  frequently  used  by  the  more  modem  than  by  the  more 
ancient  writers,  actually  stands  as  the  successor  and  substitute  of  k€, 
which  never  appears  in  that  dialect.  In  other  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  the  words  which  correspond  to  76  are  manifestly  con- 
nected with  the  relative  and  demonstrative  stems.  Thus,  in  German 
we  have  ja  aa  a.  synonym  of  7c  in  its  common  sense  of  "  yes"  by  the 
side  of  jener,  a  synonj^n  of  ice?yo9,  the  connexion  of  which  with  kc  has 
been  before  pointed  out.  We  do  not  concur  with  Hartung  in  recognis- 
ing the  identity  of  ayav  and  the  Sanscrit  soAa  (I.  p.  228) ;  the  first 
syllable  of  the  Greek  word  is  not  the  collective  but  the  intensive  a. 
The  second  syllable,  in  the  Sanscrit  word,  is  a  pronominal  root  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  relative,  and  is  the  same  which  appears  in 
the  first  personal  pronoun  a^ha-my  which  we  have  before  explained :  so 
that,  in  their  existing  state,  at  least,  o-Ao-m,  e-yw-v,  and  a-^ya^v  are 
only  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  San- 
scrit there  is  a  particle  hi  which  corresponds  very  nearly  in  its  use  to 
ye.  That  this  is  only  another  form  of  hd  cannot  be  doubted,  and  thus 
we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  connexion  of  the  relative  with  76. 
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We  shall  have  further  remarks  to  make  on  this  particle  hi  when  we 
come  to  the  verhal-endings.  Hartung's  supposition  (I.  p.  35^),  that 
^a-  is  a  by-form  «of  dyav  and  an  older  form  of  76  (p.  357),  is  not  to 
be  entertained ;  for  we  think  we  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  ^a-  is 
only  another  form  of  Bia.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ^es,  our  *'  yea,"  is,  like 
the  German  ja^  another  form  of  7c,  and  indeed  a  tolerably  near  ap- 
proximation to  it. 

204  That  the  common  inferential  particle  yap  involyes  the  same 
root  as  7€,  7a,  is  sufficiently  obvious^  and  scholars  have  generally 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  as  a  compound  of  ye  and  apa^  just  as  yovu  is 
made  up  of  ye  and  oZv.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the  meaning  of  the 
pronominal  stem  a-,  d^,  or  va^  signifying  distance^  remoyal,  &c.,  and  its 
use  as  a  negative ;  abo  we  have  said  generally  that  the  termination  -pa 
indicates  motion,  and  is  consequently  joined  to  the  third  pronominal  root 
Ttt-,  to  denote  ^'beyond :"  in  which  sense  it  is  used  as  a  comparative 
ending.  As  an  ending  with  this  sense  we  find  not  only  T€-po«,  but 
also  the  simple  -/}o«,  and  we  have  not  only  apa^  but  also  the  simple  pa. 
Thus>  we  have  n-a-pa,  and  tva-ra  instead  of  tara  in  the  fourth  numeral. 
Similarly,  in  the  older  English  writers^  we  have  where  as  well  as  whe- 
iher:  e.g,  ^'but  where  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no"  {Kvng  Johny  Act  I. 
Sc.  !)•  With  our  modem  tohere,  signifying  merely  the  relation  of 
place,  we  may  contrast  the  Sanscrit  kt^trc^  and  the  Latin  transy 
ul-tra,  &c.,  in  which  the  stronger  comparative  ending  is  used  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  comparative  degree.  As  a  general  rule 
we  have  the  shorter  form  in  r^  ar  as  the  sign  of  the  comparative  in  the 
Teutonic  languages,  so  that  ra  may  £Eurly  be  considered  as  a  compara- 
tive suffix*  For  this  reason  also,  as  we  have  seen,  words  like  Xvir-/909, 
/uiaK-po9,  which  have  a  comparative  meaning,  throw  ofiT  the  termination 
when  they  assume  the  comparative  ending  -<«v.  Thus  too  we  have 
a-pa  =  dv'pa  as  well  as  a-Tc-/9  s  aih"rep.  It  is  the  merest  trifling  to  say 
that  pa  is  a  contraction  of  dpa ;  it  is  found  in  the  oldest  authors  by 
itself  and  has  every  right  to  be  considered  as  ancient  as  the  compound 
into  which  it  enters.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  compared  through  its  degrees 
p^ov^  p^irro^,  just  like  /uiaXa,  fiaXXov,  fxd\taTa.  The  words,  in  which 
it  is  found  as  a  stem  in  the  different  Lido-G^rmanic  languages,  show  at 
once  that  its  meaning  must  be  that  which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  In 
Greek  it  is  found  in  />€«,  p^hto^,  pewta^  8cc,,  in  Latin  in  rapio,  rapidue^ 
prefix  r^,  &c.,  in  the  old  Norse  nu,  Anglo-Saxon  raesy  Swedish  raea^ 
German  raech^  ratuchen.  The  diffisrence  in  meaning  between  dpa  and 
pa,  appears  to  us  to  be  merely  this,  that  in  the  former  the  notion  of 
fitmesB  is  combined  with  that  of  motion,  in  much  the  same  way. 
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though  more  emphatically,  than  in  the  comparatiye  ending  -^epov, 
while  in  pa  the  idea  of  motion^  proceeding,  &c.  remains  alone.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  pa  is  neyer  employed  to  express  a  direct  inference, 
f.  d.  a  going  briber  in  reference  to,  and  in  consequence  of  what  has  gone 
hefore,  which  is  the  common  use  of  apa.  We  have  before  mentioned 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  negatiye  and  inferential  particles.  It 
arises,  as  before  stated,  from  the  idea  of  distance  implied  in  the  former. 
Another  form  of  dva,  namely  avcv  (.£olic  avti),  is  used  as  a  S3mon7m 
of  oUre-f),  which,  as  we  hare  just  remarked,  is  only  a  stronger  form  of 
d'pa.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conclusion  that  a'T€p  was  originally 
av»r€p^  it  must  be  the  same  preposition  as  the  Sanscrit  an^tar,  Lat. 
ifi'ter  (aboTO,  p.  287),  Germ.  tfn*<«r*.  That  the  ideas  of  distance,  sepa* 
ration,  and  cTanescence,  are  cognate,  is  sufficiently  obTious.  Compare, 
however,  the  uses  of  the  Latin  prefix  te^^eed  and  sine ;  and  for  the  affi- 
nity of  inter,  and  unter,  *'  under,"  we  hare  the  cognate  significations  of 
inter-ficio  and  p€9suni-do.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  slight  modification  of 
the  second  syllable  of  avtv^  namely,  vv,  wiv,  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  apa^ 
t.  e.  in  an  inferential  sense,  just  as  nam,  nempe » namqttey  are  used  in 
Latin.  The  use  of  the  second  syllable  of  d^^va,  under  the  lengthened 
form  of  vf/,  wai,  as  a  strong  affirmative  particle,  corresponds  to  the 
similar  use  of  htj^  lat,  just  as  the  strong  form  of  w^  wv,  t.  e,  vvv^  corre« 
sponds  to  2f7,  when  that  particle  is  used  to  mark  a  point  of  time. 

205  The  hypothetical  particle  cl  is  intimately  connected  in  mean* 
ing  with  the  relative.  The  meaning  ** if"  =  " in  which"  would  at  once 
lead  us  to  imagine  a  connexion  between  the  relative  and  demonstrative, 
and  the  ^'  if."  The  use  of  clearly  demonstrative  or  relative  words  in 
the  Indo-Grermanic  languages,  as  hypothetical  particles,  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  €l  must  be  a  case  of  the  pronoun  7.  The  only  difficulty 
is  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  form  dl^  as  an  equaUy  old  par- 
tide  with  CI.  We  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  .^olic  forms  icTaivw,  <f>Baip»,  with  the  common  forms  ktc iVm,  ipdeipm, 
that  the  diflference  is  merely  a  dialectical  one :  but  the  forms  Kraivw^  &c., 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  insufficient  perception  for  the  finer  shades 
of  vocalization,  which  requires  that  in  heavy  fonns  like  these  the 
lightest  vowel  should  be  employed,  whereas  a\  seems  to  be  a  really 
stronger  and  less  degenerated  form  than  el. 

That  there  is  some  difference  between  €i  and  al,  farther  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  Homer  uses  both  forms,  and  with  a  slight  but 


*  This  view  is  ikrther  snpported  bj  the  Behistnn  alar  for  hater  ;  see  Rawlinson, 
As,  So€,  XL  1,  p.  i. 
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decided  difiference  of  meaning,  at  being  used  principally  in  connexion 
with  ydpy  K€y  and  6e,  and  not  by  itself  as  a  mere  ordinary  hypothetical 
particle.  In  the  Boeotian  dialect^  we  find,  singularly  enough,  that  not 
only  is  rj  occasionally  written  «(,  as  in  ovideiKe  for  dvidtjKe^  fiti  for  /xf/, 
iirilii  for  evreiSf/,  &c.  (Bockh^  CorpuB  Inscript.  I.  p.  720)^  but  also 
conversely,  el  is  written  i;,  as  in :  ij  li  ko,  tk  [wpar]  ti;  to  ewdfuov  Ew- 
P(o\o¥  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Itucript,  I.  p.  741,  No.  1569,  !•  48) ;  moreover  rj  is 
also  a  representative  of  at  (Bockh,  Corp'  Inseript.  I.  p.  7^2),  so  that 
no  argument  for  the  di£Perence  can  be  derived  from  this  dialect.  If 
however  we  may  read  fiaiKo,  idv^  Kp^rec,  for  the  gloss  fidiKav,  KpTJre^^ 
in  Hesychius  (see  Kon,  oJ  Gre^.  Cor.  p.  114),  and  compare  the  old 
Latin  form  ntm,  =  <rFa«  {9ucb  pis  =  siquis ;  Miiller,  JStrusker,  Vol.  I. 
p.  31,  Note  62)  with  the  other  Latin  forms  n,  ««,  set,  we  may  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  form  al  is  derived  more  from  the 
stronger  form  of  the  second  element  Fa,  el  from  the  mutilated  form  ?, 
which,  however,  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the  same  origin.  This  will 
account  for  the  more  common  union  of  al  with  relative  particles  in 
Homer,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  weaker  form  el  occasionally  exerts 
an  attractive  influence  on  k€v,  and  even  on  dv.  The  conditional  particle 
in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  appears  to  have  a  connexion 
with  the  relatives.  Compare  in  Sanscrit  ya-di  "if,"  ya^dirvd  "or" 
{si'Ve)  with  yat-gtiody  yortcts^odev,  ya-dd^ore:  also  Gothic  ^5a», 
Frisic  J£f<,  Anglo-Saxon  ffi/y  Old  German  uhu,  ubi,  Lettish  ja,  Finnish 
yos,  all  signifying  "if*  =  "in  which  or  in  that  case  or  supposition." 
The  termination  ^t,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Latin  6i,  Greek 
-01,  both  locative  endings  {Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  LVII.  p.  105).  It 
is  an  important  principle  of  syntax  that  the  conditional  clause  or  pro- 
tasis is  a  relative  sentence,  the  antecedent,  when  expressed,  being  the 
particle  &v  in  the  apodosis  (above  §  186;  Greek  Grammar,  articles 
S^,  501);  and  we  thus  see  that  the  et3rmological  result  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  syntactical  or  logical  deduction. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ROOTS  OF  NOUNS  AND   VERBS. 

206  Definition  of  a  root.  207  The  rootR  of  words  did  not  exist  separately  and 
before  the  words  in  which  they  are  found.  208  Quasi-monosyllabic  roots  are 
really  compounds.  200  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  triliteral  roots 
of  the  Semitic  family.  210  Internal  modifications  of  Indo-Germanic  roots. 
211  I.  Reduplication.  212  II.  Prefixes  consisting  of  single  letters.  213  Some 
of  these  are  prepositions.  214  III.  Assimilation.  216  (1)  A ssimQation  pro- 
per and  absorption.  216  (2)  Substitution  of  vtr  or  Jf  for  a  consonant  and  I. 
217  (3)  Introduction  or  interpolation  of  symphonic  consonants.  218  Digres- 
sion respecting  dfifiXv^,  and  KwrnpruKti^,  219  (4)  Affections  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  root.  220  Arbitrary  duplications  of  liquids.  221  Dissimilation 
and  metathesis.  222  IV.  Vowel  changes.  (1)  Weight  of  vowels.  223  (2) 
Adscititious  vocalixatioD.  224  Significance  of  roots.  226  Metaphysical  and 
historical  differences.    226  Dissection  of  words,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  root. 

206  TN  a  language,  which,  like  the  Greek,  admits  of  inflexion 
JL  and  oompofidtion  without  limit,  we  find  in  every  word 
that  expresses  a  conception,  whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
some  prefix,  suffix,  or  boUi,  common  to  it,  and  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  words,  from  which  it  essentially  differs  in  meaning ; 
and,  when  these  adjuncts  are  jremoYed,  there  generally  remains, 
if  the  word  be  not  a  compound,  some  single  syllable  which 
constitutes  its  meaning,  and  which  again,  with  occasional  slight 
modifications,  runs  through  another  set  of  words,  differmg  from 
the  one  in  question  in  prefix,  suffix,  or  both,  but  agreeing  with 
it  in  the  fundamental  signification.    This  ultimate  element  we 
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call  the  root,  or,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  the  termi- 
nology of  mathematical  analysis,  and  apply  it  to  philology,  we 
may  say  that  eyery  word  is  s^  Junction,  the  root  being  the  inde- 
pendent variahle,  and  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  the  constants. 

207  When  we  talk  of  the  roots  of  words,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  words  are  deriyed  from  them,  or  that  they  eyer 
existed  separately.  If  we  did  we  must  fall  into  the  absurdity 
of  denying  all  languages  from  a  few  primitiye  syllables,  an 
absurdity  for  which  Murray  has  been  so  justly  derided.  Like 
the  common  parts  in  things  generically  the  same,  ihey  are 
created  by  our  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  they 
haye  only  a  subjectiye  existence,  and  to  speak  otherwise  of  them 
would  be  the  excess  of  realism.  Eyerything  is  conceiyed  as 
existing  or  happening  in  space  or  time,  and  therefore,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  element  indicating  the  conception  must  always 
haye,  subjoined  to  it,  some  element  denoting  position,  that  is,  at 
least  one  pronominal  stem,  before  it  can  be  considered  as  a  word. 
That  any  hypothesis  of  the  separate  and  primary  existence  of 
roots  must  lead  to  the  merest  trifling,  is  clear  from  the  absur- 
dities into  which  Lennep  and  Scheide  haye  fallen,  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  out  Hemsterhuis'  principle,  that  the  primitiye 
verbs  consisted  of  two  or  three  letters,  from  which  the  complete 
words,  as  we  haye  them,  were  formed.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  analyze  and  compare  words, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  their  primary  elements,  just  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  philosopher  should  seek  for  the  real  definition ;  but  there 
is  no  more  truth  in  saying  that  the  bare  roots,  which  form  the 
materials  of  inflected  language,  ever  existed  separately,  than  there 
would  be  in  asserting  that  the  world  was  once  peopled  with 
avToeKacrray  whose  fossile  remains,  forsooth,  the  geologers  have 
as  yet  failed  to  discover. 

When  we  thus  deny  the  separate  existence  of  roots,  it  may 
be  objected  to  us,  that  some  languages,  the  Chinese  for  instance, 
are  entirely  made  up  of  naked  roots.  But  then  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  these  roots  are  mutilated  words  which  have  in 
all  probability  lost  their  original  inflexions,  and  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  tertiary  idioms  in  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
flexion  or  etymology,  but  of  perfect  languages  like  those  of  the 
Indo-Oermanic  family,  which  are  based  upon  monosyllabic  rootSi 
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adapted  for  composition,  and  only  appearing  in  connexion  with 
at  least  some  pronominal  element*. 

208  Many  syllables  terminating  with  a  consonant  are  called 
roots  of  Indo-6ermanic  words.  It  must  be  recollected,  however, 
that  no  consonant  can  be  pronounced  without  a  vowel,  and  that 
every  such  iSnal  consonant  of  a  root  was  originally  a  distinct 
syllable;  so  that  all  roots  terminating  in  consonants  must  be 
considered  as  dissyllabic,  and,  therefore,  as  compound  roots.  In 
such  compounds  not  only  is  the  second  vowel  suppressed,  but 
also,  in  some  cases,  the  first,  and  thus  too  there  are  apparently 
monosyllabic  roots  ending  in  a  vowel,  which  are  nevertheless 
dissyllabic  (see  Lepsius,  Paldographte,  p.  65).  An  instance  to 
the  point  is  furnished  by  the  root  /ere-,  the  first  vowel  of  which 
is  never  inserted  in  Greek,  though  it  appears  dbtinctly  enough 
m  the  Semitic  synonyms  blOp»  ^JtSjp>  laS,  JlaS,  Uu^b?^  &c-  When 
the  second  consonant  is  a  liquid,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  according  to  the  principle  men- 
tioned above  (§  107).  We  have  an  example  in  the  root  yev-, 
which  sometimes  appears  as  71^6-:  compare  e-yev-o-fjLtjv,  71- 
ytfofxai ;  genittM,  gigno ;  and  the  Sanscrit  jauy  jajnati.  In 
the  form  7a-  of  r/i-yaa,  &c.  the  v  has  evanesced,  according 
to  the  common  practice  (above,  §  114).  It  will  be  under- 
stood, then,  that  when  we  call  Sax-  the  root  of  Sax-y-o),  ruw-  of 
Ti/TT-T-o),  <puy-  of  (f>evy(f)t  irpay^  of  Trpcurawy  (cre-  of  Kreivw, 
&c.,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  ultimate  element  of  these  words, 
but  of  that  root,  which,  though  a  secondary  one,  forms  the  base  of 
a  large  class  of  words,  and  of  which  the  real  ultimate  elements 
are  not  known  or  not  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  these  quasi* 
monosyllabic  roots  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  recognise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  which  the  terminations  produce  upon  them. 

209  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  triliteral  elements  of  the 
Semitic  languages  as  roots  or  ultimate  forms  of  words.  Oh  this 
subject  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  elsewhere  had 


*  It  is  right  to  mention  that,  while  the  true  theory,  as  we  consider  it, 
has  been  carried  too  far  by  Bopp,  other  modem  philologers  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  philosophical  foundation  for  what  is  in  fact  a  repro* 
duction  of  the  antiquated  hypothesis  (see  for  example  Bunsen,  Brit,  Ai$oo. 
1847,  p.  293). 
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occasion  to  state  {Maskil  le-Sopher,  p.  36,  seq.),  namely^  that 
if  assuming,  as  a  general  view^  of  all  languages  entitles  us  to 
assume,  that  the  languages  of  the  Semitic  tribes  were  originally 
endued  with  a  liying  power  of  flexion  from  single  significant  ut- 
terances, we  were  to  inquire  what  process  of  mutilation  would 
most  naturally  ensue  from  the  early  use  of  writing,  and  those 
ethnical  admixtures  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a  former 
chapter  (^  49),  we  could  hardly  imagine  any  other  state  of  things 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Hebrew  language.  We 
obserye  here  a  regular  preference  for  words  of  a  certain  lengtii, 
and  we  must  suppose  that  this  craving  after  a  symmetry  of 
rhythm  could  only  have  arisen,  when  the  gradual  loss  of  a  living 
etymology  had  reduced  compounds  and  derivative  forms  of  words 
to  the  mere  units  or  terms  of  a  logical  proposition.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  euphony  would  take  the  place 
of  any  previous  feeling  for  the  significance  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  word;  and  in  the  pollarding  process,  which  was  gra- 
dually introduced,  the  parts  omitted  were  often  at  least  as  sig* 
nificant  as  those  which  were  retained ;  for  when  the  etymological 
value  of  a  language  is  at  a  discount,  all  syllables  are  alike  except 
so  far  as  they  minister  to  or  oppose  a  conventional  euphony. 
To  the  same  obtuseness  of  etymological  discrimination  we  must 
attribute  another  phenomenon,  which  is  very  observable  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  namely,  that  different  meanings  of  the  same 
word,  from  being  at  first  indicated  by  mere  modifications  of  sound, 
are  ultimately  represented  by  different  words.  The  same  euphony, 
however,  which  leads  to  the  mutilation  of  more  complex  words, 
also  obliges  us,  in  certain  cases,  to  elongate,  or  otherwise  make 
the  most  of  simple  crude-forms;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
Hebrew  language  often  preserves  the  truest  and  fullest  forms  of 
certain  important  roots,  or  quasi-roots,  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  Indo-Germanic  idioms.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  of 
these  linguistic  phenomena,  which  are  very  instructive  with  re- 
ference to  our  immediate  object,  (a)  We  should  not  at  first  sight 
recognise  the  identity  of  id?  and  pLavOavw,  but  it  is  demonstrable. 
In  its  pi^hel,  or  causative  form,  ID^,  the  Hebrew  verb  signifies 
"  to  teach,"  or  "  to  cause  learning  to  pass  on  to  another ;"  but 
this  leaves  the  inference,  that  in  its  primary  use  it  signified  "  to 
learn.'^  Supposing,  then,  that  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposi- 
tion b  a  avoii  the  extensive  use  of  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  monosyllabic  root  of  the  verb  is  ID,  which  is  found 
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with  the  same  meanmg  in  /uLaO^eiv,  fuj^-^jmaif  fifiSo^,  fiijri^i  irpo- 
IJLffievsf  &c.,  in  the  Latin  medritariy  and  in  the  Sanscrit  midha. 
In  the  word  np^,  "  he  took,"  which  we  at  once  identify  with  the 
Greek  Xax^eTi^^  euphony  has  called  into  play  the  renduum  of 
Bome  pronominal  adjunct,  analogous  to  that  which  supports  the 
conjugation  of  Xa-y-'^arvWi  and  in  some  of  the  forms,  e,  g.  the 
imperat.  n^,  this  affix  is  retained  at  the  expense  of  the  radical  ^. 
If  we  compare  yooviros  with  oovTro^^  ktutto^  with  TvirTto,  KprivYi, 
Kpovvo^  with  pew^  &c.  we  shall  probably  recognise  in  these  prefixes 
a  remnant  of  the  preposition  ex  or  e^.  The  same  may  have  been 
the  case  with  bl'Si,  "  great,"  compared  with  £0X1^09,  Russian 
dolgye,  &c. ;  but  the  Hebrew  euphony  employs  the  prefix  as 
equally  significant  with  the  root  of  the  word.  Again,  the  very 
common  verb  ]ra,  "  he  gave,"  must  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of  the  preposition  ^-^  and  the  root  \r\  found  with  an  affix  in  the 
synonym  n^,  "porrexit,"  and  in  the  Indo-Germanic  tc/i/o), 
rayuw,  teneo,  tendo,  Sanscrit  tanomi,  German  dehnen,  which  again 
are  formatives  from  a  root  Ta-  still  found  in  Greek.  The  im- 
peratiye  )J^  exhibits  the  ^pler  root  without  any  prefix,  and  the 
construct-infinitive  HT}  entirely  disguises  the  common  or  elongated 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verb.    In  ^S)*'^  we  hare  the  same  root  as  in 

T      T 

foMo,  "  fall,"  but,  as  in  the  Greek  <r'<j>a\\<o,  the  prefix  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  root  The  same  remark  applies  to 
K^-3,  K3-5,  which  may  be  compared  with  ^f7-M<'>  f^ri,  fatuniy 
votes,  TTpo^^Tff^.  In  yrr^,  \TrD,  and  vn"3,  we  have  the  same 
root,  \Tr,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Latin  qiuUere,  the  German 
quetschen,  and  in  our  gtuiah,  s-qa^Mh,  s-qiteeze.  The  preposi* 
tional  affixes,  of  which  the  first  and  third  must  be  considered  as 
identical,  modify  very  slightiy  the  signification  of  the  compounds, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  Jewish  grammarians,  they  are  three 
separate  roots.  (6)  This  brings  us  to  the  second  class  of  pheno- 
mena. An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  root  vid-,  which, 
in  Latin,  denotes  **to  divide,"  and  "separate"  (as  in  di-vido, 
idus,  vid-uus) ;  hence,  "  to  distinguish,"  or  "  to  see"  {video).  We 
have  the  latter  sense  in  the  Greek  i5e7i/=Fi5€ii',  and  an  exten- 
sion to  the  sense  "  to  know  "  in  ol^a.  Now  in  Hebrew  we  have 
Via,  "he  divided,"  and  by  the  side  of  this  the  entirely  distinct  word 
JTT ,  "  he  knew,"  containing  the  same  root  slightly  disguised. 
Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  important  verb  yttT^ , 
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*'  he  was  open  and  nnconfined/'  contuns  the  same  root  as  ^TTf^* 
"  he  opened,"  and  V^JW, "  hollow,"  iroiXoj.  And  we  must  suppose 
that  n^\  "he  saw,"  {o-paw)  is  really  connected  with  rijn.  "he 
looked  i^r  a  flock  of  sheep,  went  about  with  them,  and  tended 
ihem,'^  the  more  immediate  analysis  of  which  leads  us  to  jn  (cf. 
erro^  eppeip,  and  the  roots  pa  or  peF);  and  we  find  a  further 
transition  in  TH'  "  *  ^^^  "  {Maakil  UnSopher,  p.  40).  {c)  The 
cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  euphony  has  preserved  the  fullest  forms 
of  Indo-Germanic  roots  or  quasi-roots,  are  very  numerous.  A  few 
specimens  must  suffice.  By  the  side  of  K€iKe<ay  KeXofxai^  KeXeuw, 
jcXi/o),  <c\€Fo9,  &c.,  calarey  cliens,  inrclytus,  &c.  we  have  the 
Hebrew  Stb  or  Sip,  which  shows  us  that  the  initial  must  have 
been  originally  a  compound  of  guttural  and  labial — ^in  fact,  the 
sound  F  or  q.  The  same  inference  might,  perhaps,  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^yZ^an,. and  our  yell:  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  pass  on  to  the  connexion  between  K1^»  ic/oa-^oi,  Ktt 
pv(T<rw,  yijpuSf  &c.  Again,  we  have  probably  the  more  original 
initial  in  pp,  compared  with  #c6/oa(=:ic6/o6i^T  (above,  J  H*),  for 
this  q  sound  is  necessary  to  explain  the  o  in  comu,  ham  (Goth. 
haums) :  see  Varron.  p.  202.  The  Latin  p-recor,  the  German 
f-ragen,  Sanscrit  p^tzch-chhami,  &c.  exhibit  the  p-r  in  close 
proximity,  while  roffo  omits  the  labial,  and  paaeo  for  proc-^co 
nearly  annihilates  the  root-syllable;  but  the  Hebrew  Ifl'a  ex- 
hibits the  root  rek  or  reg-  with  its  prepositional  prefix  complete, 
and  carries  us  at  once  to  the  original  idea  of  the  word,  namely, 
approach  and  supplication.  From  these  examples,  which  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Hebrew  words  might  be  reduced  to  monosyllabic  roots,  like  those 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages*;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  observe  that  if  the  quasi-monosyllabic  roots 
of  our  family  were  liable  to  the  same  extensions  which  we  see  in 
the  Semitic  languages,  we  should  recognise  the  fact,  that  they 
are  compounds,  and  should  seek  their  explanation  in  a  further 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 

*  The  existence  of  monosyllabic  roots  in  the  Hebrew  language  has 
long  been  maintatned :  see  Adelung,  MUhridates,  I.  pp.  301, 2 ;  Klaproth,  in 
the  Baron  de  Merian's  Principea  de  Vitude  comparatwe  des  LangueBf  pp.  212 
sqq.;  Fuerst,  as  explained  hj  Delitsch,  Jemrun,  Qrimmse,  1838;  and 
others. 
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210  Although  therefore  the  distinction  between  the  Indo- 
Germanic  and  Semitic  languages  consists  principally  in  the 
fixity  of  the  compound  crude-form,  and  the  more  frequent  in- 
ternal modifications  to  which  it  is  liable,  in  the  latter  family,  yet 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages are  always  simple  and  incapable  of  internal  modification. 
Every  root  conasts  either  of  a  vowel,  or  of  at  least  one  con- 
sonant and  a  vowel.  Now  if  we  alter  the  consonant  or  conso- 
nants we  alter  the  root,  as  far  as  its  immediate  identity  is 
concerned,  for  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  cognate  roots  as  li 
and  ri  ;  but  the  vowel  of  a  root  containing  consonants  admits  of 
many  modifications,  and  even  when  the  vowel  constitutes  the 
whole  root,  it  is  liable  to  a  few  regular  changes.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  vowel  is  merely  a  voice  or  sound  produced  by  a 
greater  or  less  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  consonant  or  breathing  which  it  articulates,  whereas  the 
consonants  are  all  produced  by  distinct  intentional  motions  of  the 
tongue  or  lips,  or  both,  and  therefore  constitute  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  difference  between  composition  with 
constant  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  modification  of  the  root,  be- 
tween the  external  and  Internal  modifications  of  the  significant 
element,  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  being  pronominal  addi- 
tions can  only  affect  the  expression  of  local  relations  of  the  thing 
intended,  whereas  the  latter  expresses  a  modification  of  the  thing 
itself.  As  the  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  ulti- 
mately monosyllabic,  the  internal  modification  must  of  course  be 
of  les9  frequent  occurrence  and  less  various  than  the  external. 

The  changes  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  chapter  are, 
(I)  reduplication  of  the  radical  consonant,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  whole 
or  greater  part  of  the  root;  (II)  prefixes  consisting  of  single  letters; 

(III)  in  the  case  of  quasi-roots,  or  roots  ending  with  a  consonant,  assi- 
milation produced  by  contact  with  the  pronominal  part  of  the  word ; 

(IV)  modification  of  the  root-vowel. 

211  (I.)  Between  the  roots  of  nouns  and  verbs  as  such,  there  is 
no  essential  difference.  The  verb  and  noun  are  distinguished  by  the 
constant  pronominal  endings  which  are  attached  to  each,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  manner  in  which  these  endings  are  connected  with  the  root. 
Reduplication,  however,  takes  place  in  the  verb  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  noun,  and  with  reason,  for  the  intention  of  the  reduplica- 
tion is  to  convey  an  idea  of  repeated  action,  which  is  of  course  more 
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frequently  applicable  to  a  yerb  than  to  a  noun.  It  will  be  undeistood 
that  the  reduplication,  of  which  we  speak  here,  is  essentially  different 
from  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  pronominal  word  design 
imting  the  number  ^'  six."  In  that  case  a  pronominal  word,  denoting 
position,  and  as  such  representing  a  certain  number,  signifies,  when 
repeated  or  written  twice,  the  double  of  that  number^  just  as  the  word 
thus  reduplicated  itself  consists  of  two  pronominal  words,  each  repre- 
senting a  number.  But  the  reduplication  of  the  root  is  merely  an 
internal  modification,  intended  to  enable  the  sense  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  word,  and  as  such  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  gwna  or  anu»^ 
vdra^  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  this  chapter. 

212  (II.)  Many  roots  in  the  different  Indo-Germanic  languages 
have  occasionally  single  letters  prefixed,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
root,  for  it  generally  appears  without  them,  so  that  eyen  when  these 
letters  are  Towels  we  are  not  to  conclude  against  the  assertion  that  all 
proper  roots  are  monosyllabic.  The  following  are  some  instances  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  LVII.  p.  107). 

1     ^  =  ^  s  ^  prefixed. 

d.^K^XP^ //3^W»'».  ^^'^ 

d'fiavpo^ fiavpo^ 

r  Latin  mtUgeo 
d^fjiiXyw <  Germ,  melken 

I  £ng.  milk 

r  Old  Lat.  nero 
d'Viip  (fa^viip)  <  Sansc.  narah 

\  Zend,  nairya 

d^woiva votvfi 

d^irwdpayo^     <r9-apyi}^  tr^piym 

d'Xeifpw  Aifra 

ti-perio   porta 

( "Ltkiin  etella  (foT  Herula) 

TJ^^l^r.  .      l^^AZendetero 

(High  German  ye-sttm  f      \  ^^^  ^^^^ 

€-K£tvOC      K£7V09 

,      ,^  Germ,  leute 

'        Sclav,  litidi 

Anglo-Saxon  leod 
e/A€,  ifxoi Lat.  me^  mihi 
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r  Eng.  ruddy, 
€-pv6p6^ }  Lithuan.  ruddus 

I  Lat.  rubeTy  rufu9 
Sanscrit  k^hip  \ 

>  /  f OiVT^iV 

e-p€tW€l¥  )  '^ 

e-p€Tfx6^ Lat.  re-muB 

e-vepoi v€p$e 

e^pevyto  Lat.  ructo 

i-Xawta Mmina 

€'\axv^  Sa,nac.  loffhus 

€^pifp»    ^ug.roof 

0'/3pifio^ Ppido^ 

o-ippv^ Sansc.  bhru9 

>  ^  #  / »  ^  /     X  f  Lat.  dens 

O'OOV^  (O'OOVT^) < 

(  Sansc.  dantas 

0-/^6X09 yScAoc 

O'Zd^ haK'VU 

„  r  Lat.  nomen 

O'VOfia <  ^ 

I  Sansc.  noma 

0-t\0« T\fjfJil 

6'piyu    Lat.  reffo 

,    ,^  (  Sansc.  nakha 

'   I  Germ,  nagd 

0.V61S09   Sansc.  nu^,  *^  to  despise" 

o-'KpvaeU Kpvo^ 


I 


2    Labials. 

Eng.  b^eak 

Icel.  b^raka        J-  ptfy-W'fAi 

lAt. /-ra-n-ffo 
Eng.  b-road      \ 

C^rm,  b-reit     >    Toki.  latw 

Greek  w-XarJ?  j 

Germ. /-roffen  \ 

lokt.  p-reeor     > Lat.  rc^o 

Sansc.  j9-ra<;A  ) 

Lat. /-/mo  )  (L&t  Itto 

P'luO)         '     "       '  •  I  Xow« 

^\^*^     \ Gaelic  i«»i, 
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3    Dentals. 

/  Germ,  reiben 


T' 


'^'^"^  I  Eng.  rub 

B-ttKpv  )  ( Sansc.  ofrw 

(l-acryma)  )  \  Lithuan.  (uzara 

l-poa-o^  Lat.  ro# 

l'piv»    Germ,  rupfen 

l-ep-Km              )  { Sansc«  roMa 

Sansc  <^-rifa#   / ( -Aik(k 

Gutturals. 

ff-lad  Lat.  tefta 

High  Germ. ^^,«fr« {^^ 

y-XavKik        > J  Xcvkoc 

Y-XavWoi     )  \  X6V0-<r« 

ya-\a(KT)  \ 

y^Xdyo^t  > l€ic(t) 

(a~fjii\yw=d'pLXdy-u!)  ) 

Sansc.  ^am    Lat.  omo 

K-XvT09  loud 

Jjtit.  ff-lubo Lettish  lobit 

Sansc  g-rahh  \  _ 

Ic^X.g-ripa     /  Lat.  r«;Ho 

Yorkshire  dialect  c-lubstart.     Norfolk  dialect  lobster 
(=  clubtaU,  a  name  for  the  stoat) 

K-vtWa  n^iior 

X'Xtapo^ Xiapd^ 

X'XaTva lama 

G-raf reeve 

C'laniui Ital.  Lagno 

Il'lodwig Ludwig 

k-nut Lat.  nodut 

( Lat.  aper 
K-airpo^  <  „       -^ 

(  Germ,  d^er 
s.     (above,  p.  842). 
a-'Kiirapvov  (q.  Kiirapvov,  ' 

CW.   V.  237)  />...        KOTTTW 

ir-Kavrrw 

«r-T€XX€IW T6XX6IV 

<r-ToXi7   ...# dva-ToXtj 


\ 
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<r- 


•T€y« T€ivw  (Sw-T»jyo«  ?) 

a-'Kdfiavhpo^ Ka/jLavhpov 

(T-KeSayirv/iic ^  K^dl^m 


M^nuuh mash 

splashy  s-jhlcuh huh 

•-pike pike 

9-coop cooper 

e^plendiduB {pleniu  {pomj^.  candidus  y^'iih 

I      cantui), 

M'ponte    pcndue 

e-^iueeze queUchen, 

213  In  many  of  the  yowel  protheses  it  is  easj  to  see  that  they 
oorzespond  to  the  elements  of  prepoations.  Thus  in  d-fxipyew^  o-fAop'^ 
ytvfity  d'fiduy  d^fxepZeiv,  d-fiei/Seiv  (^  dfievew^  dfievo'aaOai,  Pindar,  Pyth>  I, 
45 ;  Hesych.  t.  v. ;  dfievaivopo^^  Pind.  Pyth,  XI.  38 ;  ch-maveo),  d-fta^ 
pvira'€t¥  (=dvo^<rrt\/3€tVy  comp.  /ua^-|*a^-v-yf;),  a-sroiya,  d^o-K<n,  a-4riri(B)c 
(comp.  (TiKVTov),  &c.  the  prothesis  is  obidously  the  first  part  of  the  pie- 
position  a-sro,  or  the  pronominal  element  va,  which,  we  have  seen, 
is  frequently  used  to  express  removal,  distance,  and,  by  inference, 
negation.  The  prefix  seems  rather  to  bear  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pound d»vd  in  d^o-wdpayo^  (^^that  which  sprouts  ttp'^y  d^a-Ta'^w, 
a-.X€<0«  (com.  dvafivo'cto),  o-<ppWy  &c.  In  Fo-in;^,  as  it  was  written 
in  Homer,  we  haye  the  older  and  fuller  form  va  of  the  element  a, 
which,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  is  probably  in  this  case  a  mutila- 
tion of  the  second  pronominal  stem.  The  initial  a  has  a  collective 
meaning,  or  stands  for  fa,  in  d'aird^^ofiat^  d^KoXovOo^iy  &c.  But  many 
of  the  vowels,  and  most  of  the  gutturals  and  sibilants  thus  prefixed,  are 
only  added  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  inva- 
riably the  case  with  the  short  e  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  # 
and  a  consonant,  as  in  a  great  number  of  French  words;  e-epace  — 
tp<U%umy  e-eprit^ipiritusy  e-etomae^etomaehtUy  ^-euyer,  old  French 
eicuyer,  Ital.  tcudierey  Latin  icutigery  eeutariusy  in  £ngUsh  both  Esquire 
and  Squire,  In  the  same  way  Bartolomeo  della  Scalay  of  Yerona,  be- 
comes Prince  Esealus  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  this  country  we  have  a 
habit  of  prefixing  such  a  vowel  in  pronunciation,  whether  we  prefix  it 
in  writing  or  not.  Thus  many  people  pronounce  Xerxes  as  if  it  were 
written  ExerxeSy  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  people  of  Asia  Minor.  The  word  a'arpawfiirjy  defined  by 
Herodotus  (I.  192)  as  ij  dpxn  rrj^  x*^P^*  ^  obviously  explicable  from 
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the  Sanscrit  kshitra^m,  "  a  field,"  and  pd^  "  to  mle."  Now  in  an  in- 
scription found  in  Asia  Minor  we  have  i^aidpaveveuf,  or  e^traTpaireveiw, 
for  aaTpairevetv,  (Bockh,  C,  L  II.  pp.  470,  583),  which  is  evidently  the 
writing  of  a  person  who  was  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  Persian 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  The  same  is,  perhaps,  the  case  with  the  name 
'O^ddpri^  (see  however,  §  l60).  The  sibilant  seems  to  be  prefixed  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  additional  emphaas ;  at  least  such  is  the  general  efiect 
of  this  prothesis  in  our  language,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  cases 
of  secondary  prothesis  9  is  the  only  prefix  used,  as  in  Xiwa^  d-Xeifpw, 
M-a-lhim:  latus^  t-lattu  (tXi/tck),  ^-uIcUub;  ripy  t^rappitiff,  t^Urip; 
lisy  S't'lis ;  lenius,  i^t-lentus  ;  locui,  s-Ulocus,  &c.  The  labials  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  be  prefixed  to  words  the  meaning  of  which  would 
admit  of  such  additional  force  as  might  be  derived  from  composition 
with  a-iro,  o-po,  a-«a,  ah,  off^  to  the  latter  part  of  which  the  prothesis 
corresponds.  A  similar  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  dentals  (comp. 
6-rf,  o-^t,  a-d,  &c.),  and  to  the  Latin  prefix  re  {ira^pa^  pa-ra,  &c.). 
We  do  not,  however,  believe  there  has  been  any  aphseresis,  as  Pott 
suggests  (Etym.  Foneh.  II.  p.  1 56) :  the  monosyllabic  elements  are 
shortened  into  single  letters,  in  Greek  as  in  the  German  dialects  (see 
Grimm,  DeuUche  Grammatiky  II.  p.  700),  but  we  cannot  admit  the 
propriety  of  stating  that,  when  a  prefix  presents  traces  of  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  word,  the  other  part  of  that  compound  prefix 
must  have  been  originally  there :  this  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  separate 
use  of  these  elements,  which,  however,  is  too  well  known  to  be  doubted. 

214  (III.)  When  a  root,  or  rather  quasi-root,  terminates  with  a 
consonant,  and  is  combined  with  some  element  beginning  with  a  conso-^ 
nant,  we  frequently  lose  all  immediate  traces  of  the  original  form  of 
the  root  in  consequence  of  its  fusion  with  the  termination.  This  process 
is  generally  called  Assimilation ;  it  may  sometimes  be  termed  Absorp- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  would  be  included  under  those  changes  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  euphonical.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  melting 
down  of  two  words  into  one  by  erasis,  which  we  may  observe  in  our 
common  conversation,  a  erasis  which  in  Sanscrit  is  sometimes  extended 
through  a  whole  sentence,  and  perhaps  there  is  something  similar  to  it 
in  principle  in  the  alliteration  so  exceedingly  common  in  the  Latin 
writers  (see  Nake,  de  Alliteratiane  Serm.  Lot,  in  the  BAein.  Mti9.  for 
1829,  p.  824  foU.). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  Assimila- 
tion separately.  They  are,  (1)  a.  Assimilation  proper,  or  doubling  one 
of  two  consonants  which  meet  in  a  word,  and  leaving  out  the  other. 
b*  Doubling  a  consonant  to  replace  a  vowel  which  follows  it.    c.  Ab* 
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sorptioii  and  compensation  in  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  cases. 
(2)  Substituting  <r<r  or  ^  for  a  consonant  and  i.  (3)  a.  Change  of  a  conso- 
nant to  one  more  symphonic  with  a  succeeding  consonant.  6.  Insertion 
of  a  symphonic  consonant  in  certain  cases.  (4)  Omission  of  the  final 
consonant  of  the  root  when  it  is  identical  with  one  in  the  termination. 

215.  (1)  a  Assimilation  of  the  first  consonant  to  the  second :  €»- 
pv^fAi  for  6<r-w-/Ai  (Fc«-w/A(,  Sanscr.  voiy  Lat.  ves^tis);  oifAfie^y  v/xfie^^  for 
a<rfA€9,  vafA€9  (Veda  asm^y  yiuhme) ;  KOfifxti^  from  Kotr-fio^^  Kad-a-pm, 
Boeot.  KoB^a-po^y  Sanscr.  fudh  ;  flam^ifna  from  flag-rOy  ^\k'i» ;  i7-/u«- 
tru  for  in-luttris,  &c. 

Assimilation  of  the  second  consonant  to  the  first :  Ko^^f/  for  Kop-atj^ 
oA-Xv/A«  for  o\»wfAi,  rir-fl-oc,  tK-K09,  for  eq-vut^  Sanscr.  afvaa^  Pers.  aspa8» 

h  The  vowel  i  is  frequently  represented  by  a  doubled  liquid  or  o-^ 
and  that  too,  whether  the  «  follows  or  precedes :  aA-Xo«,  oUlus^  il-Uf 
al-itUy  Sanscr.  an-ya;  (above  §§  135,  l66),  (p^K-Xov^fol-^um;  fxaX-Xov^ 
fxd\to¥ ;  fxiao'Wy  fi&rio^ ;  KwoKC^aXXoc  for  KvvoK€fpa\io^  ( Aristoph.  £/gq, 
416.  Phryn.  Append,  p.  49*  Photius,  p.  188,  Pors.);  iWaTrivtf  (elKav^) 
cJreXXa  (oJreiXfr),  naycfipo^  (jxdyeiposi)^  ^ewo^  (f  *"'<^0>  ^^^vo^  ((paavoft)^ 
fiiWixo^  (ji€i\tx<^)9  ;toXAoB««  for  ^^oXiaBc?  (Phr3m.  Append,  p.  72),  &c: 
Frequently  the  doubled  <r  represents  a  guttural  or  dental  succeeded  by 
h  as  in  Oa<r<ro¥  for  ra^iov,  KpecawM  for  Kparimv* 

c  Absorption  of  and  compensation  for  a  consonant:  XcVmv,  for 
XiyovT^ ;  Tinrow,  for  Twok-^  ;  xa^ceiv,  for  "xapUvT^. 

Absorption  of  and  compensation  for  a  vowel :  TvirT£i9  for  rvirreat ; 
yeyereipa  for  yeveripta  ;  fieKaiva  for  fxeXdvta ;  e^ai^m^  for  i^airivri^. 

216  (2)  The  present  tense  of  a  verb,  or  that  on  which  its  peculiar, 
conjugation  depends,  is  generally  a  longer  form  than  the  other  tenses : 
it  contains  besides  the  root  an  nnorganic,  and  generally  a  pronominal 
addition.  This  addition  is  very  often  one  of  the  equivalent  pronominal 
elements  r,  i/,  or  the  relative  element  -ya,  and  we  have  many  derivative 
verbs  in  -^a»  or  -<rK».  Thus  from  the  roots  Ti/n--,  tc/u-,  we  have  the 
present  tenses  ti/V-t-c»  and  Tc/i-v-M  :  we  have  both  drifidu  and  drifid-' 
(« ;  both  yfipd»  and  yi/pa-o-KM.  The  element  ya  appears  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  contracted  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  and  in  the  very  large 
class  of  verbs  which  form  the  present  in  ^a-am,  or,  what  b  only  a  dia- 
lectical variety,  in  -tt«.  In  ail  these  last  it  is  obvious  that  assimi- 
lation has  taken  place :  the  only  question  is,  with  which  of  the  termi- 
nations mentioned  above  the  last  consonant  of  the  root  has  been 
consolidated.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  a  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  always  been  experienced  by  etymologists  isL 
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fixing  the  value  of  the  letter  f .  This  letter,  as  we  have  already  ehown 
(§  ]12),  is  an  assibilated  or  softened  B.  As  an  assibilated  B  it  was 
originally  equivalent  to  3<r ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  dialectical 
varieties  of  the  Greek  language  under  the  transposition  o-S.  As  a 
softened  B  it  is  equivalent  to  hy^  or  the  English  soft  ^  or  j\  represented 
in  modem  Italian  by  ^i  or  ^«,  which  may  be  derived  firom  B<r,  and  often 
passes  into  a  mere  sh.  This  appears  from  investigations  in  the  Greek 
language  only;  thus  Zeik  (=Z6R),  genitive  B«Fo«,  fa-  =  Sio,  fxe^w  or 
fjL€i^(uv  =  fieyiuv^  oXi^wif  =  oXtyiwv,  ir^wV-fa?,  ^0t-fo«  =  irp«»i-3io«,  ^i- 
2i09,  ^Hhe  before-day,"  ^'the  near  day"  (for  according  to  Macrobins, 
SaturtuU,  I.  15 :  Javem  accipxmus  lucis  auctorem,  unde  et  Luetetium 
Sola  in  carmine  canunty  et  Cretenses  Aia  tiJv  if/jLepau  vocant^  ipH  quo- 
que  Bomani  Diespitrem  appellant ,  ut  diet  patrem).  In  some  Latin 
forms  di  is  actually  written  for  z  (see  Schneider,  Elementarlekre^  I. 
p.*  386.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  I.  p.  296),  and  conversely,  W.  Dindorf 
would  write  Kdp}^a  for  Kapha  in  three  passages  of  ^Sschylus  (Steph. 
Thet.  YoL  11.  p.  1106).  A  comparison  with  other  languages  leaves  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject;  compare  ^evyov  with  Sanscrit  yuj-^ 
Latin  jug^um;  jutuma  with  diutuma;  Janus  with  Diana;  juhar 
with  Sanscrit  div^  dyu^  Latin  dies^  Italian  giomo ;  ^ea  with  Sanscrit 
yana:  ^^yy i^epty  with  "ginger;"  fJfi/^o?  with  "jujube,"  fa»  with 
Sanscrit  jiv^  Lithuan.  gyvs,  gyvenUy  gywUd;  Sclavonic  tehivu,  &c. 
Similarly,  in  the  formation  of  the  Russian  comparative  kye-ch^  as  in 
kry^kie  "  strong,"  hryepche  "  stronger ;"  gye  =y,  as  in  dorogye  "  dear," 
d^iroje  "dearer;"  chye^uh,  as  in  mchye^  "^i^y/'  ♦w^  "drier."  The 
dentals  J,  ^,  9t  are  changed  into^  (French),  cA,  and  uhcK  when  followed 
by  the  comparative  affix  ye.  When  it  is  represented  by  the  transpo- 
sition o-B,  ^  admits  of  both  modes  of  proper  assimilation :  the  <r  is  assi- 
milated to  the  B  in  it-ahla  for  iM-cify.^  in  itXaBBm  for  vXafy,  &c. ;  the  B  to 
the  0-  in  vurvm  for  v<^»,  doa-aeTv  from  ao^o^,  Xairda-aw  for  Xavdl^my  &o. 
Those  verbs  which  are  assimilated  in  "caw  very  often  return  to  the 
former  assimilation,  thus  for  o-^a^M*  we  have  <r<pdTrw. 

Having  now  determined  the  two  values  of  ^  and  therefore  of  the 
termination  -^«,  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  with  more  accuracy  the 
nature  of  the  assimilation  of  verbs  in  '<nr»y  -tt».  Buttmann  stoutly 
denies  the  possibility  of  such  an  ending  as  -(raw  without  an  included 
guttural  {Lexilog,  II.  p.  Ill),  and  would  even  go  so  for  as  to  derive 
dxxdiraw  from  dXAo^^ov  (II.  p.  198).  But,  besides  the  fact  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  that  -^m  may  be  assimilated  to  -o-o-ctf,  the  other 
view  is  established  by  the  instances  quoted  by  Lobeck  (Paralipmnenay 
p.  403) :  namely,  a<pd<r<rw,  KXahd<r<rWf  icXvBa(ro-«,  vaXatrawy  afrapdao-u^ 
axOeacw,  cB/>f}<r<r»,  Xafpv^^Wy  Xifxtocrw,  &c.    Leaving  out  these  words, 
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and  such  as  0/>a^«,  root  0/>a8-^  o^«,  root  o3-,  which  are  neyer  assimi- 
lated, we  must  consider  those  in  which  a  final  consonant  of  the  root  is 
actually  contained  and  concealed  in  the  assimilation^  as  in  the  following 
examples:  (1)  Qutturals:  wpdcawy  root  wpay- ;  Taaau,  root  'ray» ;. 
diO'a'M^  root  aiK^f  o<y-  ;  ^pi<r<rw^  root  0piic-  ;  pti<r<rm^  root  /iffy- ;  irA»j<r<rw, 
root  ir\ij7-;  hpd^ffw^  root  S^ay-.  (2)  Labials:  vivaeiv^  root  ireir-; 
ivi<r<r€tv,  root  eviir- ;  Xa^o/utai,  root  Xa^- ;  viirreii/,  viatretv^  vi}^€iv ;  Koo'aetv: 
Kowreiw,     (3)  Dentals :  Kopva-aetv^  root  KopvO- ;  ipea-aeiv,  from  iper*. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  verbs  are  not  formed  by  a  mere 
addition  of  -<r«  to  the  root :  by  this  addition  the  futures  of  all  of  them 
are  characterized,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  a  present  and  future  should  be  an  assimilation  of  one  of 
them.  The  termination  of  a  present  tense,  if  strengthened  at  all,  must 
involve  one  of  the  pronominal  endings  r,  v,  o-k,  ^,  or  ya.  Now  the  ter- 
mination in  this  instance  cannot  be  r  or  y^  for  there  is  no  example  of  the 
assimilation  of  these  letters  with  any  preceding  consonant.  Nor  can  it 
be  -o-K  appended  to  a  root  ending  with  a  guttural,  for  then  the  assimi- 
lation takes  place  according  to  (7),  as  in  XdiXKia  for  XaK-o-Kw,  nia-yw 
for  fjity-cKw,  The  only  way  in  which  the  ending  -a-a-w,  -tt«  can  arise, 
is  from  an  assimilation  of  the  ending  ^  affixed  to  roots  terminating 
with  a  vowel,  or  of  a  guttural  or  dental  with  the  pronominal  ending 
yo.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  both  gutturals  and  dentals,  when 
followed  by  y,  are  softened  into  sibilants,  a  softened  guttural  being  equi- 
valent in  many  cases  to  a  softened  dental,  and  thus  both  are  represented 
by  ^  (compare  dxi^uv  vnth  0A1709,  and  A<o«  vrith  Zev?).  Accordingly, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  guttural  or  labial  has  been 
softened  into  a  sibilant  by  the  addition  of  the  pronominal  element  la,  San- 
scrit yo,  which  is  represented  by  a  doubling  of  the  sibilant,  so  that  irpdo'^ 
c€tv  may  stand  for  vpayieiv^  or  vpdyyetv,  as  Qd<r<rov  stands  for  Taj^tovy  and 
ipia-<r€t¥  for  ipereetv  or  epcVyciv,  as  Kpe<r<rmv  for  Kparltav,  This  appears 
more  clearly  in  the  verb-roots  which  have  liquid  endings ;  here  the  iota 
is  occasionally  transposed  to  counterbalance  an  omission  of  the  vicarious 
liquid:  compare  <f)deiptOy  yeivw^  Kreivu,  with  the  other  forms  ^d€pp»,  76- 
¥»u,  KTivv»,  Compare  also  ;^/iai<r/A£?v  with  xpii^rtixo^.  The  appearance  of 
this  ending  after  roots  terminating  in  labials  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
VTay.  In  all  the  labial  verbs  which  have  by-forms  in  ^  and  0-0-,  the  labial 
seems  to  stand  for  a  digamma,  which  has  been  in  some  cases  omitted 
without  compensation,  and  in  others  represented  only  by  its  guttural 
element.  Thus  in  viVTeiir,  the  root  is  i^*/?-,  judging  from  ;^€/>w/3-o,  &c.. 
That  however  this  /3  is  the  representative  of  a  digamma,  and  that  the 
real  root  is  ycF  =  neqv^^  appears  from  the  verb  W«  (y€F«),  Iv6i/<ra,  i^6v- 
tf'o/uiai^&c.y  i^avv,  nutti,  &0.,  which  convey  the  general  idea  of  *'  being  ia 
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the  water/'  compared  with  the  by-form  t^iix»>  which  contuns  the  guttural 
only.  Hence  Ne[h-tunu$j  ^Hhe  god  of  the  sea^"  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
Etruscan  Ne-thum  (  VdfYon.  pp.  IO9, 127),  and  the  Greek  Nfj-pevv,  where 
the  guttural  perhaps  is  absorbed*  In  many  of  the  formations  fnm  this 
root,  as  V6M,  w7<ro«9  virpou  for  Miwrpov,  &o.,  the  digamma  has  vaniahed; 
in  the  case  of  v<-^m,  ¥i'<r<rm,  then,  we  might  suppose  that  these  termina- 
tions are  merely  suffixed  to  the  root  denuded  of  its  terminating  digamm»- 
sound.  When,  however,  we  advert  to  the  1  in  vaim^  and  to  the  same 
letter  either  directly  or  by  implication  contained  in  the  other  forms,  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  guttural  element  became 
piedominant  in  these  forms,  and  that  it  is  simply  combined  with  1  in  the 
verb  viiju  =s  vi-yiM :  oomp.  the  Latin  rabiet  with  the  French  ra^e^  BtUt^ 
jpium  with  the  modem  Bieh'borau^h,  poBdagogium  with  page^  &c.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Xa-^o/Mzi,  from  the  root  Aa/3-  or  XaF,  AeF,  for  it  is 
clear  that  Xa;^-  (in  Xayxoivtty  &c.,  Hebrew  n^^,  Idqcfh^)  contains  the 
same  root,  and  this  of  course  indicates  a  combination  of  the  guttural 
with  the  labial  in  the  original  form  of  the  word.  In  viirireiv^  from  ireir-, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  the  labials,  between  which  the  root-vowel  of 
the  Greek  form  is  confined,  are  represented  in  the  Latin  eo'-gvo  =  qvogvo 
by  two  qtf*9  (  VammiantiSy  p.  SOO) ;  the  second  labial  is  still  a  softened 
guttural  in  the  Sanscrit  paeh-^  The  same  is  to  be  observed  of  ewwcrtiw^ 
ivivTitv  (whether  it  is  connected  with  evoK,  «oc-t,  Sansor.  vdeh;  with 
cTTOfiat^  tequar,  Sanscr.  tqjj;  or  with  vU-^n*  m^ko^;)  and  of  oaaofuii^ 
oiTTOfAai ;  oca-ey  oyj/tK,  t^iotti?,  Tpiowi^ ;  comp.  Latin  octf/tit,  Sanscrit 
ii$h*  The  idea  of  striking  conveyed  by  icoVreiv  is  derived  from  that  of 
butting  with  the  head  (iiepoTweTv,  &c.),  and  all  the  cognate  words 
point  to  this  union  of  stooping  and  striking  in  the  meanings  of  the 
word :  compare  Kvir-T£<v,  Kv^epimv  (to  direct  the  head  of  a  ship),  eub-are 
(to  lay  down  the  head),  eap^ut,  K€<pa\ii,  Sanscrit  kapdla.  But  besides 
the  root  eap^^  ko*--,  for  ^'  a  head,"  we  have  also  an  accessary  root  Kop-, 
Kop'Oti,  KopvQ-Kf  Sanscrit  firsha^  &c.,  with  the  same  additional  meanings 
of  butting,  striking,  as  in  xep-av.  From  this  second  root  comes  by 
assimilation  koVo-o?,  Ko^aeTv,  Korra,  kottuSo^,  &;c*,  which  therefore  have 
no  immediate  connexion  with  KonrreiVy  &c.  With  regard  to  Kopvacm, 
Kopvvrmy  KopvTTiXo^y  KopvwTiXo^,  It  wlll  1)0  remembered  that  there  is  a 
form  KopvO-^y  as  well  as  Kopv<p^,  On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
the  barytone  verbs  in  ^aam  or  -ttm,  are  properly  assimilations  either  of 
the  suffix  -^M,  or  of  a  guttural  or  dental  at  the  end  of  the  root  with  the 
pronominal  suffix  ya. 

This  assimilation  of  a  guttural  or  dental  succeeded  by  t  or  y  into  <r(r 
or  rr,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  case  of 
barytone  verbs,  appears  also  in  the  case  of  certain  feminine  nouns,  in, 
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which  Bopp>  erroneously  as  we  belieYei  supposes  that  the  original  femi* 
nine  i  is  not  represented  (V&r^L  Gframm.  p.  140).  Such  words  are 
Sp^ir^a  for  Op^Kta,  /3a^iKi<nra  for  ^aaiXiha,  ava^^a  for  dvoKia^  fAi^ 
x»ir<ra  for  neXirta.  To  these  feminine  forms  we  must  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  Before  i  the  B  and  r  are  naturally  assibilated^  as  in 
(a  from  W,  davdtrifAo^  from  Odvaro^;  the  k  becomes  t  through  the 
intermediate  sound  (sA^  t^  as  in  modem  languages ;  compare  camera^ 
chamber y  ehamhre;  and  when  two  vowels  follow  a  ^  or  c  the  sound  in 
both  may  be  the  same ;  compare  redernptiony  Lueien. 

217  (S)  a  This  rule  is  most  frequently  exemplified  in  compounds 
with  prepositions :  as  iiifidXkto  tat  iv^dxxm ;  dfAipi  for  aVa^i,  &o.  We 
have  0*  for  B  in  certain  words,  as  Sa-fAa  from  aS«,  ol^-da  for  oTh^da^ 
tia^0ti¥  from  rjZm ;  i^^Oim,  root  eS-,  &c. ;  and  this  takes  place  in  some 
oases  when  there  is  in  &ct  no  actual  composition,  but  only  an  imme* 
diate  succession:  thus  we  have  in  inscriptions  ifivvpi,  ovyKapir^, 
icTifXp  for  €¥  ^vpiy  <rvv  Kap^ify  ev  &rri\p, 

b  The  Greek  ear  seems  to  have  been  particularly  averse  to  the  im* 
mediate  concurrence  of  /iX,  /</>,  vp,  yo-,  <r/>,  ir\,  (above  $  9^),  and  when- 
ever, by  contraction  or  otherwise,  any  of  these  pairs  of  liquids  have  come 
in  contact,  the  mute  which  bears  the  nearest  relation  to  the  first  of  them 
is  inserted,  unless  assimilation  takes  plaoe^  or  one  of  the  liquids  is  omit-» 
ted^  which  generally  happens  in  the  combinations  v<r,  <r^  :  thus  /3  is  in- 
serted after  fi,  Z  after  »,  and  0  after  <r ;  for  example,  we  have  fAen^/S-Xerat 
for  ficfjiiXtiTat;  /u€/A<-/9-\Mfca  from  fAoXcw;  afi-'/3-poro^  for  a-^fiopTo^;  ya/ui- 
/9-/I09  for  jafiepo^;  fieirm^P'pia  for  fietrti  ijfiepay  and  ofi-^^'^po^  compared 
with  humor;  we  have  ai^8-/>o«  for  dvepo^,  and  cV-^-Ao?  for  eVAo«  from 
f  S-Xoc ;  cf.  eddj  &c.  When  fi  is  inserted  before  «-  or  /3  as  in  «»-/A-irAo- 
KtifAUy  vUfi-^vXfifjity  o-n-PpifiiO^y  ^c. ,  it  vB  mcrcIy  an  instance  of  anuivdra. 

218  There  is  one  word  in  which  this  insertion  of  /3  has  not  been 
observed  by  Greek  scholars,  and  as  it  has  occasioned  some  difficulty  and 
misconception,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  explain  it  more  at  length.  We 
allude  to  a/ii-/d*Xi/«,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  merely  another  form  of 
a/ia«Ao«  and  dfiav-pdv,  with  both  of  which  it  coincides  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  signification.  The  primary  meaning  appears  to  be  ^'smooth/ 
^reduced  to  a  level,"  as  opposed  to  any  word  signifying  "pointed," 
^projecting,"  "sharp;"  hence,  by  a  natural  transition,  it  implies  want  of 
vigour  or  energy,— the  weak,  timid^  or  tender.  It  is  also  applied  to 
express  the  fiiding  of  colours,  loss  of  the  vivid  freshness  which  once 
distinguished  them,  &c.  The  first  syllable  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
prefixes  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.    At  least,  the  word  fAav-pot 
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appears  separately,  and  fia-Xa^Ko^,  its  synonym,  seems  to  be  only  an- 
other form  of  d^n-fi-Kwy  the  second  pronominal  stem  being  appended 
under  the  shape  -ko-?  instead  of  -v-9.  Ma-/>a-<i/«,  which  in  its  earliest 
use  signifies  '^to  extinguish  fire"  (Homer^  Hymn,  Merc,  140),  and 
which  is  particularly  opposed  to  <p\€ya  (Soph.  Ajax^  700),  seems  to  be 
a  deriyative  of  fiavpo^.  As  we  have  dfi^XvaKu^  dfilSxvniru^  dfA^Kom^  froni 
dfi/3\vVf  so  we  have  also  /3x«ao-K«,  fixmBpo^ ;  and  we  find  d/3krfxpo^f  as 
well  as  PXriXP^j  /^^af*  The  verb  /3\ta<rK»  and  its  aorist  i^ioXow  (comp* 
dpticKw^  edopov;  ^vfjo-Kco,  edavov;)  signify  ''to  go;"  this  meaning  arises 
naturally  from  the  sense  of  levelling,  smoothing,  clearing  away,  so  pro- 
minent in  the  adjectives  which  we  have  mentioned  first.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  generally  how  words  denoting  sharpness,  a  points  acuteness,  &c., 
are  applied  to  convey  the  ideas  of  rapid  motion,  and,  metaphorically, 
readiness  of  wit,  while  those  indicating  a  level,  smoothness,  bluntness, 
&c.,  are  used  to  signify  slowness,  dulness,  &c.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Greek.  The  reader  will  remember  such  phrases  are  d^fixv 
(t(l>ihtovy  dfjifixv  dp^v^  ol  dfx/3kvr€poi  Ttjw  ^viriv  (to  which  meaning  we 
refer  the  gloss  in  Hesychius:  afiXa^,  davvero^^  dyvmixmv)^  dfx^Xw  irpoc 
Zpdfioif^  dfx^Xvrepo^  irpd^  rriv  fidytiVt  on  the  one  hand,  as  opposed  to 
d^v  ipdayavoVy  o^vtotov  ZipKexrdaif  of m  €irtyofj<raiy  of wtotoi  «riro4  (Herod. 
V.  9)>  We  also  find  aV/^AvV  opposed  to  vtK-p6^^  the  original  significa- 
tion of  which  is  undoubtedly  "  piercing,"  "  penetrating/'  "  sharp."  As 
wutpd^  in  its  metaphorical  use  is  particularly  applied  to  denote  that 
which  is  painful  or  galling  to  the  feelings,  so  a/m/^Avv  is  employed  to 
express  the  effect  of  appeasing  or  removing  disagreeable  or  distressing 
sensations :  thus  Thucydides  (II.  65) :  i»  ir€p\  to  otKeTa  iKaa"r(K  ^Xya, 
dfjil3Xvr€poi  fihri  orr€«.  We  believe  that  the  root  of  a/«-/5-Xw,  oVa-Xo?, 
dfxavpd^y  is  found  in  dfidia ;  the  opinion  of  the  lexicographers  that  this 
verb  is  connected  with  a/uia,  and  means  to  collect,  to  gather  together, 
appears  to  us  very  erroneous,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  modem 
scholars  could  adopt  this  view,  which  seems  to  be  quite  at  variance  with 
the  common  usage  of  dfxdu  and  its  compounds.  In  all  the  passages  in 
which  it  appears,  dfxda  means  ^^  to  make  a  level  surface,"  ^^  to  lay  flat 
or  even,"  and,  when  applied  to  com,  which  is  emphatically  said  ^^co-- 
tr€iv, "  to  stick  up"  or  "  stand  on  end"  (harrere)  (Iliad  XXIIL  599),  it 
means  "  to  cut  down,"  *'  to  lay  down."  The  following  passages  will 
make  this  clear.  When  earth  is  said  to  be  laid  smoothly  over  any 
thing,  as  on  a  grave,  the  phrase  is  ewafidadai  yijif ;  Herodot.  YIII.  24  r 
Td<ppow  dpv^dfxevo^  eBaylrc,  (pvXXdZa  t€  €vi/3aXa¥  Koi  yf\¥  i^ra/jLtiadfiewo^j 
on  which  Valckenaer  quotes  from  Plutarch:  to  XeidraTov  evap^dra 
T^«  dtvd^  avrok  kcu  fiaXaKtiraToy,  The  two  epithets  in  this  passage  of 
Plutarch  show  clearly  that  smoothness,  and  not  collection  or  congeries. 
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is  intended.  Tn  the  same  way  Homer  speaks  of  smoothing  or  making 
leyel  a  bed  of  leaves,  with  which,  he  says,  the  ground  was  covered,  so 
that  there  was  no  need  of  coUectmg  them^  Odyss,  V.  483 : 

a<f>ap  B*  €vvtiv  iirafiij<raTO  ^ffJO"'  <pi\ria-iv 
evpetav'  (pvWuv  yap  eriv  yytri^  riKiQa  iroXAiy. 
'Also  of  milk  laid  out  in  Iroctd  dishes  for  the  purpose  of  formbg  cream, 
Odyss.  IX.  247 : 

avTiKa  Z*  iJiJLttrv  fxev  Opi->\/a^  \€vkoio  ydXaKTo^ 
fr\€KTO?^  iv  Ta\dpoi<Tiv  dfArjadfievo^  KariOriKev, 
It  is  only  by  perceiving  this  sense  of  the  word  that  we  can  translate  la 
well-known  passage  of  Sophocles  {Antt^.  600),  where  Askew's  emen- 
dation, Koirii,  is  absurd : 

pv¥  yap  ia-xdra^  vvep 

pilQi^  o  TerraTO  <pdo^  €V  OiBifrov  cofxoi^^  KaT  av  viv 

tpoivia  deuy  tup 

¥€pT€ptOV  dfl^  KOVi^, 

A  light  had  beamed  upon  the  root  (see 'our  Notes  on  the  Antigone, 
p.  181),  but  the  dust  was  leveUed  over  it>  and  made  it  d^avpov  again. 
As  the  Greeks  said  KaTafx^aOat  koVu^,  so  also  conversely  they  could  say 
Karafi^  t;  Kovif .  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  they  spoke  of  penetrating  a 
surface  lying  flat  or  level  over  something  they  wished  to  get  at,  they 
used  the  verb  Itafi^adai,  as  in  Thucyd.  lY.  26:  ha/Atifievot  n-ov  Kax^riKa, 
or  hofxav  in  poetry,  as  in  Eurip.  BacchWy  701 :  aKpourt  3aicTv\o«ri  liaixio* 
cat  ^Bova. 

It  will  be  proper,  as  well  for  this  as  for  other  reasons,  to  examine 
minutely  a  passage  in  iBschylus,  in  which  the  meaning  of  dfi/3xvv  has 
not  been  properly  understood*     It  is  in  the  EumenideSy  229>  Miiller : 

^fc«>,  hij^ov  hi  wp€VfA€v»v  dXatrropa, 

ov  TTpocTpowaioVf  oJS'  d<l>oifiavTOv  %€^a, 

dW*  dfi/3\V¥  fJBiy,  vpotrrcTpififiewov  re  irpov 

aWoictp  oiKOt^  KQi  wopev/jiamv  PpoTmv, 

"We  do  not  agree  either  with  Miiller  or  Hermann  in  their  reading  and 
interpretation  of  this  passage.  Hermann  s  vpoarerpififAivov  pLva-o^  is 
quite  unjustifiable;  it  appears  to  us  entirely  unmeaning,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  no  evidence,  either  internal  or  external*  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Miiller  is  wrong  in  taking  jrpd^  adverbially:  it  is  obvious 
from  V.  429  •  ifd\ai  irpo^  dWoi^  ravT  d<pi€pwfi€da  oiKota-i^  xai  fioToTat 
KOI  pvTot>9  iropoK  (comp.  272 :  TTpo^  ia-Tia  Beov)^  that  frpo^  agrees  with 
the  following  datives ;  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  sufficiently 
supported  by  Dindorf  s  quotation  from  Soph.  (Ed^  (7.  495  :  XeivofAai  yap 
€if  Tip  fxt)  Ivvaa-Oat  fAtjh*  dpdw  Ivoiv  icaicoii/.     Hermann  seems  to  think  that 
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the  last  words  of  y.  430  contain  an  explanation  of  the  wopevtAaa-tw 
/3pOT0v  {OptuClU,  VI.  p.  46).  But  the  Koi  /SoroT^ri  Koi  pvTOK  vopott 
are  not  connected  with  oUonri ;  they  are  datives  of  the  instnunent : 
''  I  have  been  purified  at  other  places  by  means  of  sacrifices  and  the 
pouring  out  of  water."  The  wopevpLara  ^porav  is  only  a  general 
expression — "where  men  go*."  We  have  vdiov  iropevpa  in  Euripidei^ 
(Iph^  AuL  300),  and  Hermann,  who  had  read  ^chylus  so  often^  might 
have  recollected  riKvmv  KiXevBoi  (JJhoeph.  350),  and  rpifioi  ipmruv 
{Suppl  1042).  MuUer  again  has  lost  sight  of  the  connexion,  and  has 
mistranslated  aV/?AJ«,  which  does  not  here  mean  ahgettumpfty  t.«. 
"  blunted,"  but  implies  a  fading  or  loss  of  colour,  t.  e.  of  the  colour  of 
blood,  as  below  v.  270 : 

Ppilj^i  yap  aJpa  koi  papaiverat  ^^poK, 

prjrpoKTovov  piaapa  B*  eKirXvToif  ve\€i. 

iroTaiviov  yap  ov  trpo^  €<rTiy  d€ov 

^oifiov  KoBappoi^  ii\ddrj  ^otpoKTOPOK, 

We  haye  a  reference  to  the.  same  sense  of  dpfixO^  in  Plato,  BetpuhL 
lY.  p.  442  :  /uif/  irri  rjptv  dwapfiXvvcrai  d\Xo  ri  htKaiocvvfi  BoKCor  tivat 
f)  o^€p  €»  T^  ^d\€i  e(f>4vri;  *' justice  has  not  lost  any  of  its  fiiir  pro- 
portions, has  it  ?  its  colours  have  not  become  faded  and  dim,  so  that  it 
should  appear  to  be  something  different  from  that  which  it  appeared  to 
be  in  the  state?" 

In  the  passage  of  .Sschylus  now  under  consideration  we  read  Trpoa-^ 
r€Tpapp€vov  in  the  sense  in  which  vpottrpairiitdai  occurs  in  v,  200 :. 

Kfii  m-po&TpaviaBai  toi/o-S*  eireo-rcAAoi/  hopLOiKy 
for  wpoffTpaweadat  So/utouv,  in  the  aorist^  is  the  correlative  phrase  to  wpocm 
rerpappivov  irpo^  oikok  in  the  perfect;  and  the  sense  of  these  lines  is  as 
follows :  "  I  am  not  a  polluted  person,  t.  ^  an  applicant  or  supplicant 
for  purification;  nor  is  there  the  stain  of  blood  upon  my  hand;  but  that 
stain  is  already  (rlhtf)  washed  out  and  fiided  away  (apl3\w  eipi^dp/SXv^ 
vopai) ;  and  I  have  prayed  for  purification  {vpoaTeTpafipai)  at  other 
temples  and  in  the  haunts  of  men."  So  tliat  dpfixv^  is  synonymoos 
with  ovK  dtpoifiavTo^  X^P^y  ^^^  irpoareTpappevo^  with  ov  vpo^Tpovaio^^ 
a  sort  of  tautology  very  common  in  .Sschylust. 


•  Dindorf  has  since  giren  the  same  interpretation  {Stqpk,  TAer.  V0I.VI.  1483) :  "d# 
locis  qnibuB  homines  Tiam  fiunnnt,  ^sch.  JE'ttm.  239." 

f  This  Tiew  of  the  passage  occnrred  to  us  more  than  fifteen  yean  since,  and  as  we 
stiU  think  that  the  correction  is  certain  and  the  interpretation  tme,  we  hare  so  repre- 
sented it  in  our  edition  of  the  JSumenidet  (1848).  Unfortnnatelj,  howerer,  we  haye 
not  been  able  to  make  a  conrert  of  Mr  Paley,  who  writes  thos  in  his  note  on  the  pas« 
sage :  "  miror  huno  locnm  tot  doctis  yiris  corruptnm  yideri :  miror  etiam  docUssimnm 
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In  a  fragment  of  the  jEoIus  of  Euripides  (apud  Crolen,  Charter. 
p.  418^  Kiihn)  we  have : 

el  fjiev  t6^  ^fJ^otp  irpwrov  Hv  KaKovfxivtfy 
fcac  firj  fiaicpdv  S17  hd  iroytov  evavtrroXoWy 


t^actorem  Hot!  Cnijii,  p.  296.  TolidMe  TrpoartTpa/ifiSvow  (qnod  postaiaret  ^rpAt  oUoot, 
noD  irp^  0UC019)  et  dfifiXirv  intepretfttum  esse  de  eTaneecente  colore  sangmiilB.    Pre* 
teres  oit  trpovrpSiraiov  dXXd  trpoarerpafifiepov  mihi  quidem  plane  absiirdiim  Tidetur.*' 
With  regard  to  the  objection  raised  about  the  case  ot  oIkoiv,  we  thought  it  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  perfect  irpo<rrtrpafifi4»ov,  which  declared  the  completion 
of  the  act,  would  not,  like  vpovrpairiv^ai,  take  with  it  an  expression  of  motion, 
implying  that  the  act  was  incomplete.    We  may  say,  *'X  ordered  yon  to  go  to  this 
temple  and  make  supplication  there"  (r.  200) ;  but  when  it  was  done,  we  should  nata- 
*  rally  say  that  "  Orestes  had  made  supplication  at  the  temple.*    Mr  Paley's  concluding 
remark  inrolres  the  same  orenright  with  regard  to  the  di£Pereoee  of  tense  in  irpwrrpa-- 
ireaOai  and  trpocrrarpafiiiiyov.    Would  he  consider  it  *^  plane  absnrdum,"  if  any  one 
were  to  say,  *'  Mr  Paley  is  not  now  engaged  in  publislung  the  separate  plays  of  ^schy- 
las,  but  he  has  recently  completed  his  useftal  and  couTenient  edition  of  that  poet?** 
There  are  nearly  fifty  instances  in  ^schylns  of  the  same  qtexeguU  in  the  adyenative 
dause :  and  in  any  language  we  might  say  of  such  a  fignre  of  speech  that  "it  is  not 
absurd,  hut  on  the  contrary  emphatic."  The  following  examples  will  show  that  jEschy- 
lus  at  least  has  no  objection  to  the  rqtetitio  per  eaiUrarium,  Prom,  613:  oitK  ifurXtKMv 
alviy/iaT*  dXX*  dvKtf  \6y<f,  ibid,  951 :  xal  Tavra  fiivroi  finihv  altfuertipitn  dXX*  aSQ* 
U»fa<rr*  2ic^/>a{ff.    Pert,  681 :  fi^Ti  fiaKtirr^pa  fivdov  dXXd  crvvrofiov  \iytt¥.    Sept,  e, 
Thdf.  866 :  oitK  fri  <f>0^tadX\:  frl  <t>6vtp  duKpiOriTe,  See  also  Eumen,  436—439. 762, 8. 
Prom,  654—7,  &c.    The  only  question  is  whether  the  difference  in  tense  between  the 
trpovTpSwato9  or  supplicant  for  purification,  and  the  vpo9T«Tpafifiivo9,  who  has 
effected  his  cleanshig,  is  sufficiently  emphatic,  and  on  this  point  we  entertain  no  doubts, 
especially  as  the  sentence  ia  strengthened  by  i}di}-    With  regard  to  what  is  said  in  the 
text  respecting  the  meaning  of  dfifiXw  tl/ii,  it  is  clear  from  the  fragment  of  Euripides, 
and  from  the  passage  in  the  Eumemdet^  451,  that  it  is  here  a  quasi-synonym  of  icanf/o- 
TVKw,    Consequently,  it  must  refer  to  the  completion  of  a  period  of  imperfection, 
ordeal,  and  probation,  and  more  immediately,  to  its  effects.    Whether  therefore  we 
translate  it  by  "purified,"  ''sobered  down,"  ** inoffJensiye)"  or  by  any  other  word  refer- 
ring to  the  effects  of  the  complete  irpoarpoir^,  we  must  pay  some  respect  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  and  to  that  of  fiapalvm  and  d/iavp6v.    Moreover,  the  x^^^F-^^ 
in  the  adyersatiTe  sentence  would  seem  to  oppose  dfifiXbt  to  dtftotpcLvrov,  and  this, 
aooording  to  Hesychius,  means  dKadaprou    Now  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
opposition  could  hold,  namely,  if  d/t/9X^«  €lfii  =  dfifiXuifOfLai  signifies  '<  lam  colourless,** 
t.  e.  in  regard  to  the  stain  of  blood ;  and  that  this  meaning  may  be  conveyed  is  dear 
from  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Plato.    The  metaphor  ''ab  acuta  ferri  cuspide, 
qu»  retunditnr  atterendo,"  which  Mr  Paley  supposes  here,  is  inapplicable  to  the  context 
and  self-contradictoiy.    What  is  the  antithesis  in  ''  not  polluted,  but  blunted  and  nn. 
pointed?"  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  show  that  trpovTM-rpi/ifiipot  could,  in  accordance  with 
any  known  Greek  idiom,  signify  a  release  from  suffering  or  pollution.    Like  the  Latin 
affligor  it  is  used  with  precisely  the  contrary  reference.     Demosthenes  has:  <rv/4« 
<f>opdy  7rpooTpl^av9ai  (786, 6) ;  and  Antipho  (127, 2) :  v/u7y  t6  fifivifia  rwv  dXiTfipitaif 
wpooTpiy^ofiai ;  and  JEschylus  himself  says  (Ag,  386) :  'rSXet  irp6cTptfi/i*  d^eprow 
Melt,  and  Prom*  329 :  yXaia<rp  fiaraltf  {nM^*  irpovrpifirrat. 
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v£\ou  yaXivov  dprim^  le^eyfiivov, 
wv  5'  dfi/3Xv^  elfxi  Kot  KaTtipTVKW  vovrnv^ 
where  dfx/3\vi  elm  =  dfxl3\vvofiat  is  applied,  in  the  other  sense  of  fiapaiwe^ 
<r6at,  to  a  taming  or  quenching  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  young  horse^  as 
appears  even  from  Cicero's  loose  translation  {Ttacul.  Ditput,  III.  28)  : 
6ed  jam  tubcicUu  miseriis  obtorpuL 
In  the  same  sense  we  find  dvafi/SXwm  in  iGschylus,  8q>t  c.  Th, 
697  •   r€0riyfievov  rot  fi    ovk  dwafA/SXvvet^  \oyw ;  Prom.   868 :  fiiav  §€ 
waiBwv  7fi€pov   OfX^et  rd  fitj    KT.eivetv    avvevvov,  dW*  d'K-afi/3\v»6ria'€TaL, 
"  she  will  be  tamed," 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  participle  Kan/p- 
rvKwc,  which  occurs  as  a  quasi-synonym  of  dfA^Kv^  both  in  this  passage 
of  Euripides,  and  in  the  EumenideSy  v.  145 : 

aAX»9  T€  Kcu  av  fiiv  KaTtjpTVKm^  c/uio?? 
iKerriv  wpotrfixde^  KaOapo^  dfi\a/3i}^  hdfioi^. 
The  word  Karaprvofxai  and  the  perfect  participle  KaTtipTVKm  are  applied 
to  signify  arriving  at  maturity,  and  the  e£fects  of  age  in  sobermg  the 
passions  of  youth.     Thus  Solon  says  (p.  66^  Bach)  : 

Tp  3'  €KTp  irepi  irdvra  KarapTvtTat  voo^  dvhpd^, 
ovS*  epleiv  €0*  t'pLW  epy  dirdKafiva  BeXet. 
which  should  be  translated,  *^  At  the  age  of  42  the  mind  of  roan  is 
matured  in  every  respect  (for  the  use  of  irepi^  comp.  Plat.  Reip.  V. 
p.  449  A :  Kaxav  Kot  tifjiapTtifiivai  wep)  woXewv  ltoiKti<r€K)y  nor  does  he 
now  commit  the  intemperate  actions  of  his  youth"  (ofjLu^  t.  e.  as  he  did 
before).  For  the  use  of  dvdXafjLva,  see  Theognis,  v.  481.  From  this 
meaning  of  Kataprvm  we  derive  its  use  to  signify  the  efiects  produced 
by  training,  especially  upon  horses,  to  which  the  passage  of  the  JEolut 
particularly  refers.    See  also  Sophocl.  Anti^,  478 : 

a-fxtKpf  '^aXivif  B*  oTZa  tov^  OufAovfievow 
Tirrrov^  KaTapTvOevra^* 

Plutarch*  Tkemiit,  c.  n :  tou«  TpayvTarov^  itwXoik  dplo-Tow  iVirow 
yiyvetrdai  ^afrawv,  orav^  rj^  irpoanKet^  rvj^toat  iraiheia^  kqi  Karaprvcew^^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  31  DJ  iTTirow — KaTaprvovT€^  iv\  tow  dyuvav  dyoviriv, 
p.  38  D :  Karaprvp  Ttjv  (pva-tv.  From  this  is  derived  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  KartipruKni^ — ^'  a  horse  or  ass  which  has  cast  its  teeth," 
«.  e.  ^^  aged,"  because  his  age  can  no  longer  be  known  from  his  teeth, 
which  are  therefore  called  yuwfAove^^  or  <ppa<rTijp€^y  *'  the  index  of  age." 
Suidas:  'A/3oXrirtop  koi  dfioXi^  koi  d/SoXo^^  ovo^  d  fxriUvts  y^c/?- 
^f/Kwc  dlovra*!^  cf  ov  yvmpi}^€Tat  ij  ifXiKia  tov  ^»ov,  €k  he  tovtov  6  yeoc, 
oJBcVw  yvtSfAova  ?;^a)v.  yvufxova  Be  iXeyov  tov  /3aXXdpi&fov  dlopra^  hi  o5 
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T09  tjXiKia^  i^fjra^op*  rov  3c  uvrov  kcli  KartiprvKora  iXeyow,  €k  /acto- 
ipopa^  *r»v  TerpaiFohmv,  kqi  airoyyeo/uiovaf^  tow  aTroyeyrjpaKOTa^^ 
oU  eXcXoiiret  to  yvwpt<rfia»  Ka\  dfioXovv  m-w\ov^  tow«  furihivw  /36/9Xt|- 
Kora^  oBorrav.  Hesychius :  "A/SoXo^.  v£Of,  ovBeina  piyj/a^  ohovra,  tov  Be 
avTO¥  Ka\  KOTfiprwicoTO  SXcyo V.  F ir « fA a  tov  /3aW6fi€»0¥  oZovray  h*  o^ 
Ta«  fJ\iKia«  iy»tipiljO¥  t»¥  T€Tpairo^»¥.  kcu  o  KarrjpTVKm^  rihrjj  Xei- 
woywufimw.  xiycTai  Zi  Koi  yvwcK'  KaTt/^rvKMC.  reXettitrav,  Kvpiu9 
Be  ciri  Tmw  dXoywv  ^titovy  orav  iK^dXp  irdvTa^  tov9  oBorrav.  Ae<iro* 
yvwfjL»v,  d  /if7K€Ti  pdXov  c;^«y*  o  Be  reXecov,  xai  yeyrjpaKW  fiti  exup 
yvupio'fiaTa  tJ«  t/XcKiav.  Malala,  Ckron.  p.  S79  (quoted  by  Toup. 
III.  p.  539):  vpMTofidXov,  Ptdlu9y  quiprimo9  dente$  emitHt,  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  passage  of  Euripides  KarnpTVKtk  is  used  in 
its  secondary  and  more  limited  sense  as  indicating  the  age  of  a  horse^ 
and  so  the  Antiattieiitet  {Bekkeri  Aneed.  p.  105,  L  25)  understood  it: 
KaTtiprvKCvai  ixiyotrro  ol  fifiKcri  /3dXov  eyovre^  ririroi.  £ii^itr<Bi^ 
AloXtf,  In  the  passage  of  .^schylus  {EumenideSy  451)  KartiprvKti^  is 
taken  in  its  wider  signification,  ^'  having  performed  or  completed,"  t .  e, 
all  the  necessary  rites,  just  as  rcXoc,  tcXcm,  TeXeio^,  rtXeidu  are  used 
absolutely  in  speaking  of  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  although  they 
only  denote  completion  or  fulfilment  in  general,  and  reXeioc  is  used  like 
KaTtipTVKtky  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  animals  in  opposition  to  dfioXo^, 
Plato,  Legg*  YIII.  p.  834  c :  iioviirfroi^  re  adXa  riBivre^^  wmXok  re 
dfldXon  xal  TeXeiuu  t€  koi  dpdXtov  roiv  fiicroi^  kcu  avTo?^  Zti  to?9  tcAo« 
i^ovcu  The  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of  iEschylus,  felt  this,  when  he 
wrote:  KartiprvKm^,  reXeioc  rtiv  ifXiKtap,  tovto  hi  dird  t£v  ^wW  : 
and  Hesychius  too :  KarapTvaai,  KaTacKevdo-at,  TcXetma'at,  irrepe" 
maau  Also  St  Paul  (Corinth,  n.  xiii.  11)  :  Karaprifeo-^ej  **  be  perfect" 
KarapTvt  is  used  in  this  more  general  sense  in  Soph.  (Ed*  Col.  71 : 
»«  mpw  Tf  Xc^Mir  ^  KarapTvawv  fxoXetif ;  on  which  Suidas  writes: 
KaTapTva-mp.  ^apavMvdanv.  €VTp€iritr»v.  And  thus  we  have,  in  the 
use  of  dfifiXw  and  KarrjprvKtk  by  iBschylus  and  Euripides,  a  fruitful 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  two  authors  nearly  contemporary  may 
employ  two  words  in  connexion  with  one  another  with  a  marked 
diftrence,  but  yet  with  an  affinity  of  meaning  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

219  (4)  Of  this  rule  we  find  frequent  exemplifications  in  verbs  and 
verbal  compounds,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Thus  BiBa;^ff,  hthd^rKetv^t 
hild^'O-neiv;  docerBy  ditcere  ^  dic^teere  ;  BiiceTir,  BiVkoc  s  B/k-ctkoc  ;  XaKoy, 
XjourKm  =s  Xafc<-<rK«  ;  6<k«,  it(TK»  =  e?K-<rKfti ;  elveTv^  To-Key  =  7ir-4ricey ;  c;^«, 
lO'^^M  (€;^-<ric«)  ;  Xiyta^  X&ryri  ^  Xey^a-'xri ;  fjnyrjvai,  piifFyn  ^ piiy-irKm, 
misc^O  B  fnic-'iceo  ;  iradeut,  mdir'^m  s  nrdd^trKM  s  frivB-aKw  ;  fxdy^w,  pioa* 
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^o^tafioy-iTKo^   (comp.   taccOy  vehere);   a»3««,   aJtrxo^ » all^Ktn ;   i^ 


We  may  mention  aa  outwardly  connected  with  assimilatioDy 
though  in  &ct  by  no  means  proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  the  Teiy 
common  practice  of  doubling  Uqnids  in  Greek  words  where  no  compen- 
sation is  necessary  or  intended.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
some  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Attic  Dramatists ;  as  Igr^o/ti- 
IxelovTo^  (£sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  488),  Uapdewoiraio^  (id.  ibid.  547), 
TeWevravro^  (Soph.  Ajaa^  210),  ^Aktf^eaaifioiay  (Soph.  ap.  PriidafU 
p.  1328),  'Wiroldfxfwv  (Aristoph.  Equit.  S28),  in  some  of  which 
passages  editors  of  the  Porsonian  school  liaye  introduced  alteiations 
as  forced  as  they  are  imnecessary.  To  these  arbitrary  reduplications  we 
may  add  ftpoKxov  for  Pp^x^^  ^  Theognis,  y.  1095.  (See  Scaliger  ad 
Etueb.  p.  119,  quoted  by  Gaisfoid,  Poet.  Min.  II.  p.  xziz.) 

221  An  inquiry  into  the  rules  of  assimilation  might  lead  us  to  an 
investigation  of  a  conyerse  phenomenon  in  the  Greek  and  other  lan-r 
guages,  which  Pott  {Etym.  Foreeh.  II.  p.  65,  folL)  caUs  diesimilaiion. 
This  consists  in  the  ayoidance  of  a  concnnenoe  of  similar  syllables  and 
letters,  hiatus  of  yowels,  and  so  forth :  and  euphony  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  this  as  well  as  of  its  opposite.  We  do  not  think,  howeyer,  that 
this  so-called  dissimilation  is  due  to  anything  beyond  aoddent  oi 
caprice,  a  wayward  choice  or  an  accidental  mispronunciation.  That  the 
Gieek  ear  often  repudiated  such  concurrences,  and  that  many  Greek 
words,  espe<nally  compounds,  have  lost  in  consequence  essentiiJ  conso- 
nants, is  well  known  (see  Lobeck,  ParcUipam.  Diseertatio  prima)  j  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  they  had,  when  the  fit  took  them,  a  strong 
predilection  for  alliteration,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  assimilation  in 
words  and  homoeoteleuta  in  sentences,  of  which  their  constant  use  of  the 
fi^wra  etymoloffica  la  a  su£Bicient  proof.  Of  their  dislike  to  a  concur- 
rence of  aspirates,  or  indeed  to  an  appearance  of  two  aspirates  in  the 
same  word,  and  of  the  transpontions  occasioned  by  this  taste,  we  haye 
already  spoken.  Of  the  other  changes  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
dissimilation  it  is  scareely  worth  while  to  speak,  for  they  seem  incapa- 
ble of  a  reduction  to  rules  and  systems;  besides,  the  phenomena  are  to 
be  collected  from  so  wide  a  field  that  the  enumeration  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  to  which  these  discussions  are  necessarily  confined. 

One  of  the  most  conmion  changes  of  dissimilation  with  which  a  root 
may  be  affected  without  losing  its  identity  is  that  called  Metatheeie. 
The  metathesis  of  yowels  takes  place  most  frequentiy  in  the  case  of 
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liquids,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierenoe  whether  a  vowel  is  placed 
before  or  after  them.  Instances  of  this  change  meet  us  constantly  in 
every  language.  Thus  in  English  we  have  bird,  hrid;  third,  ihridde; 
harddy  hrothd;  hurtty  bruit;  boards  broad j  &c.  (Div&rtictu  of  Pur- 
ley^  II.  p.  83,  foil.) ;  and  there  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  same  kind  in 
Drayton's  Nymphidia ;  for  when  he  sa3rs : 

^By  the  mandrake^s  dreadful  groans, 
By  the  Lubndan*$  sad  moanB,** 

it  is  clear  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  LtMerlany  that  lasy  fiend,  who 
piteously  resisted  his  brother  fairies'  attempts  to  awaken  him.  In  Greek 
we  find  IdavoVy  dvn&Kto  ;  Kaplia^  KpaZia  ;  /^e^eii^,  fpyov ;  efioXov^  /^XvVfcoi, 
and  even  in  the  same  word  iyp-tiyopa  (Journal  of  Education,  y.p.505). 
And  so  also  in  comparisons  of  different  languages,  as  English  horse, 
German  Bo98,  French  routsin;  English /r^A/,  Overman  Fureht  for 
Vor-acht;  English  folk,  German  Volk,  Latin  wlgut,  Greek  o-xXo^, 
Cretan  iroA;^oc,  Sclavonic /?Zo^,  polk,  pluk;  Lithuanian  pulkas  (as  we 
read  of  a  **pulk  of  cossacks");  old  "None  flockr,  Anglo-Saxon,/^, 
£nglish,/?oc^  /  &o.  Metatheses  like  yj/iv  for  o-^iV;  yj/aKiov  for  &7rd\io¥ ; 
vespa  for  ^ipn^i  tjxi&yaifow  for  ir<l>dyavoy;  &c.,  are  analogous  to  that 
transposition  of  the  aspirate  and  semivoweb,  which  we  have  already 
stated  and  eaq>lained.  We  may  also  compare  (i<po^  a  irKt<l>oK  {schirf) 
with  the  old  Egyptian  t^,  and  the  Semitic  analogies  pointed  out  by 
Bunsen,  .Xgypten,  I.  p.  582. 

222  (IV.)  (1)  The  most  systematic  of  the  changes  which  a  root 
undergoes  is  the  modification  of  its  vowel.  This  is  produced  by  influ- 
ences similar  to  those  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  assimilation  of 
the  consonants^  namely,  the  contact  with  the  prefix  and  sufEiz,  the 
greater  or  less  weight  of  which  induces  a  less  or  greater  wdght  of  the 
root-voweL 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  that  there  are  properly 
speaking  only  three  distinct  vowels :  a  or  the  common  sound  by  which 
all  consonants  are  articulated ;  %  and  u  the  ultimate  state,  the  former  of 
the  gutturals  and  the  dentals,  and  the  latter  of  the  labials.  The  vowels 
0  and  0  differ  firom  a  in  weight  only. 

The  Greek  vowels  a,  i,  v,  as  opposed  to  one  another,  in  most 
cases  correspond  to  the  three  original  Sanscrit  vowels  4,  i,  »,  and  there 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  interchange  or  confusion  between  the  different 
vowels  of  the  two  sets ;  whereas  the  two  Greek  vowels  €,  o,  very  often 
share  with  a  in  the  representation  of  the  Sanscrit  ^,  €  being  the  most 
common  substitution  for  it,  o  the  next,  and  a  the  least  usual.  Of  these 
three  representatives  of  the  Indian  short  vowel,  the  heaviest  is  a,  the 
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lightest  €y  and  o  stands  between  them.  As  the  Indian  a  is  ihe  mere 
articulation  of  the  different  consonants  which  form  the  Sanscrit  syllaba- 
lium,  and  is  therefore  the  shortest  possible,  it  is  of  course  obvious  why 
the  lightest  of  the  Greek  vowels  stands  in  its  place.  Of  the  three  dis- 
tinct vowels  a,  t,  ti,  it  is  dear  that  i  is  lighter  than  a  though  it  is 
heavier  than  e.  This  appears,  as  far  as  the  Latin  language  is  oonc^ned, 
from  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Bopp  {Ver^fL  Gramm.  p.  .5),  that  in 
secondary  formations  the  radical  a  is  turned  into  i  in  syllables  termi- 
nating with  a  vowel,  and  into  e  when  the  syUable  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  the  consonant  which  follows  is  deprived  of  its  vowel  and 
thrown  back  upon  the  root-vowel,  as  in  the  following  instances  adduced 
by  Bopp  (/.  <;.)  and  Rosen  (Journal  of  Education^  YIII.  p.  344*}. 

A.  L  £. 

ap%»cor\ 
aptus  ] 
amietu  inimicut 


adipitcor 


adeptus 


arma 

tn&rmw 

barha 

imberbit 

f  occiput 

(bicept 

caput 

<  sinciput 

Ipraceps 

I  principium 

Kprinc^ 

eado 

(  cecidi           \ 
\  stillicidium 

cano 

cecini 

concentui 

folio 

fefeUi 

jaeio 

ahfido 

abfectui 

tubay  eano 

ttMdnis 

tubicen 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  %  is  introduced  into 
a  heavier  form  than  the  a,  and  the  e  than  the  i,  consequently  f  is 
heavier  than  e  and  lighter  than  a.  A  similar  analogy  shows  that  the 
Latin  u  is  heavier  than  i.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  (  Varronian.  pp. 
212,  sqq.)  that  there  were  three  values  of  the  Latin  i  and  u  respec- 
tively. (1)  The  long  i  represents,  in  composition,  the  diphthong  ai  =  ae^ 
as  m  %n-iquu8  from  coquut;  (2)  the  medium  %  is  that  which  stands  for 
a  in  the  instances  given  above,  and  also  in  inter  for  avTcp  (§  204),  in 
for  dvd  (§  170),  Ule  for  aXAo«  (§  166),  &c. ;  (S)  the  short  i  approximates 
to  the  sound  of  the  shorter  u,  and  was  chiefly  used  where  we  should 
expect  e  before  r  and  another  consonant,  as  in  vir^tus  from  vir.   Again, 

•  Bosen  asks,  <«  How  does  it  happen  that  pario  deviates  from  the  analogy,  forming 
its  preterperfeot  tense  p^peri  instead  otpepiri  F"  We  answer,  because  in  this  front  the 
r  is  thrown  back  upon  the  root-TOweL 
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(1)  the  long  u  represents  the  diphthong  (n  =  oe,  as  in  muniM-mmnuSj 
and,  in  composition,  the  diphthong  au,  as  in  in-^udo  from  elatido/ 

(2)  the  medium  u  stands  for  a  Greek  o  as  in  lup-tUy  Xvk-ov  ;  (S)  the  short 
u  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  shortest  i,  and  is  chiefly  used  before  I  and 
aoother  consonant,  where  we  should  expect  «,  as  in  con-culeo  from  ealco^ 
which,  according  to  the  table,  ought  to  be  eon-cdco.  Now  in  the  first 
and  third  cases  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  difference  in  weight 
between  %  and  u:  indeed,  t  is  sometimes  written  for  oi^u^  as  in  cime^ 
terium  for  KoififjTiipiov ;  and  in  ob-^io  from  audiOy  ^  takes  the  place  of 
4.  But  the  medium  or  ordinary  u  must  have  been  heavier  than  the 
medium  or  ordinary  t,  for  the  Greek  o  passes  through  u  into  %;  com- 
pare the  Greek  •n;VT-o-/jiev=TuVT-o-/Li6c  with  the  old  forms  nimtu^ 
wlumuiy  and  their  more  recent  counterparts  in  -imus:  so  also  the 
Greek  Kdaropo^  passes  through  the  old  Castortu  into  the  classical 
Ccutariiy  and  some  genitives  in  -«#  never  became  obsolete,  as  hujus^  ^tu; 
unita,  &c.  Again,  in  old  Latin  the  vowel  of  the  crude-form  is  pre- 
served in  the  inflexions,  as  in  arcu^husy  op-tumusy  pontu-fea,  &c,  in  all 
of  which  the  later  Latin  exhibits  an  i  (see  Lepsius,  Paldograph.  p.  55). 
From  these  instances  we  should  infer  that  the  medium  u  is  lighter  than 
0  and  heavier  than  t.  That  u  is  lighter  than  o  is  farther  shown  by  the 
cliange  from  colere  to  eultus,  from  columen  to  ciUmm,  though  the  u  here 
may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  that  afiinity  between  u  and  /,  of 
which  the  French  furnishes  so  many  examples,  and  which  we  see  also 
in  the  tiansition  from  the  Greek  'AeKXtjmiKy  'HpaxXi/v  to  the  Latin 
,M9culapitUy  HercuUf.  We  have  probably  the  lightest  form  of  ti  in  the 
reduplications  cucurrif  tutudi,  &c. ;  for  a  becomes  e  in  the  reduplica- 
tive syllable,  just  as  t;,  «  become  i.  It  is  probable  that  mcmordi  is  a 
corruption  of  an  original  memordi,  or  mu-mordu  We  observe  the  same 
retention  uf  «  in  Sanscrit  desideratives,  as  in  yuyutz^  ^'to  desire  to 
fight."  In  Gothic,  a  is  obviously  heavier  than  u,  for  we  have  hulpum 
^^  we  helped,"  in  the  plural  or  heavier  form,  but  halp  '^  I  helped,"  in  the 
singular.  We  observe  the  same  change  from  -thof,  "tas^  the  ordinary 
dual-endings  in  Sanscrit,  to  "thus,  -tus  in  the  longer  and  heavier  forms 
of  the  preterite  (Bopp,  VocalUmuSy  p.  227).  In  Greek,  not  only  is  o 
lighter  than  a,  but  »  is  lighter  than  t]  (§  11 6);  and  the  change  from 
-lof  to  -6«f  proves  that  i  is  heavier  than  e.  That  v  is  heavier  than  i 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  weakest  forms'  of  words  containing 
labials,  whether  the  labial  is  vocalized  into  v  or  not,  we  find  i  as  the  last' 
fiiint  trace  of  the  original  form :  compare  (pvw^  ^vi«,  \no*iyfiOyJil\u9  :  hva^ 
ft,  T;  ypafifxa'TCv^,  ypafifAa^ri^u ;  <rv^y  o-iaXoc;  ra'^y^,  Ta;^io-T09,  &c. 
The  Boeotian  substitution  of  v  for  ot  shows  that  o  was  equal  to  i  aud 
something  more*    A  fortiori  v  is  also  heavier  than  e.    On  the  whole 
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then  it  may  be  stated  that  the  following  tables  represent  the  oompatia* 
tive  weight  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  vowels : 

Qreek :   a ;     tj,     m;     a;     o;     w,     i ;    «. 

Latin:   d;    Hy    i;    a;    o,    u,    i;    e;    Hy    1. 

223  (2)  Besides  the  euphonical  chuige  produced  by  substitnting 
a  lighter  for  a  heayier  vowel  in  a  heavier  {orm,  there  are  three  other 
vowel«changes  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  we  may  term  adsd- 
titioufl  vocalization. 

(a)  The  first  is  that  which  the  Sanscrit  Grammarians  call  ^una 
and  vriddhi  ;  guna  or  ''  corroboration"  takes  place  when  d  is  put  be- 
fore either  of  the  last  four  of  the  simple  vowels  i,  Uyrylr\  triddki  or 
^'  increment"  when  d  is  placed  before  one  of  these  vowels  after  it  has 
been^na'd;  thus 

a  ^  r  Ir 

guna  i  6  ar  al 

vriddhi        ai  au  dr  dl 

That  the  conversion  of  the  vowels  r,  Ir  into  the  syllables  ar  and  al 
is  a  gunay  appears  from  the  fact  that  i^  6  became  ay^  av  before  vowels. 
This  insertion  of  a  new  vowel  into  the  root  is  not  in  itself  significant ; 
it  is  purely  dynamical,  takes  place  in  verbal  roots  only,  and,  like  redu- 
plication, &c.,  is  designed  to  give  that  extension  to  the  root  which  is 
necessaiy  to  adapt  it  for  the  expression  of  duration.  In  Greek  the 
guna  is  never  effected  by  a,  but  by  c  in  the  heavier,  and  o  in  the  lighter 
forms.  Bopp  has  rightly  remarked  (  Vocalismugy  p.  igs,  foil.)  that  the 
Greek  av  corresponds  to  a  vriddhiy  not  to  a  guna  of  the  v,  and  that 
although  at  does  sometimes  stand  for  the  Sanscrit  i^&iy  it  never  does 
so  in  cases  where  ^  is  a  guna  of  t,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  aW». 
At  the  same  time  he  is  not  correct  in  stating  that  whereas  ti  and  oi  aie 
both  gunas  of  i,  the  only  allowable  guna  of  v  is  ew,  for  virovlfi  is  a  guna 
as  well  as  tnrevlfa,  and  aKoXovOo^  as  well  as  KtXevQo^,  The  greater 
weight  of  the  vowel  w  is  the  reason  why  the  lighter  vowel  6  is  preferred 
in  the  guna  of  v. 

(/?)  The  second  of  the  changes  to  which  we  allude  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  gun<i.  This  is  when  <  or  v  is  subjoined  to  the 
o  or  6  of  the  root,  so  as  to  make  an  apparent  guna,  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  have  i/ca-i-pa  by  the  side  of  veapd^  ox  ixa-vv-u  by  the  side  of 
i\d'<rat.  In  this  case  the  intruder  is  the  second,  not  the  first  vowel  of 
the  diphthong ;  and  as  this  phenomenon  takes  place  in  liquids  only,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  which  admits  a. 
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vowel  indifferently  before  or  after  it.     The  doubling  of  liquids  to  which 
we  have  abready  referred  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind. 

(7)  It  seems  not  unreasonable,  after  what  Lepsius  has  said  (Paiao- 
graphie^  p.  73,  foil.),  to  consider  the  antmdra^  or  nasal  insertion,  as  a 
part  of  Tocalization.  The  name  anustvdra  or  ^^  after-Yowel"  shows  that 
it  is  reckoned  among  yowels  by  the  Sanscrit  grammarians^  and,  like  the 
Towel  r,  it  is  capable  of  guna.  In  the  conjugations  it  serves  very 
much  the  same  purpose  as  guna^  and  we  find  the  same  root  strength- 
ened by  guna  in  one  language,  and  by  anuifodra  in  another.  Thus>  to 
take  the  instances  given  by  Lepsius  (p.  79)>  we  have  from  the  Sanscrit 
€h%dy  Latin  teid^  M-^Ordmi  and  sci-nndo  by  antuvdra,  whereas  the 
Qothic  makes  •k-'Cb-ida  by  guna^  and  if  a-Xdm  is  ^guna'^  form,  we  may 
compare  it  with  the  Sanscrit  anuwdrot-ioim  i-n-dh.  The  Latin  is 
most  partial  to  anundraj  the  Gothic  least  so,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  instances : 

Sanscrit.  Greek.  Latin.  Gothic. 

(root  liJIsa)  likmi       (root  \tx)  ^^'X^ 
(Aiir)  XciVm 
(ttr)  8trn6mi  (arop)  ffropwfxt 

(tiuia)  ttiddmi 
(juda)  vitap 

The  vowel  of  the  guna  is  softened  into  i  in  Gothic,  a  fact  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Bopp,  and  to  which  we  shall  return  when  we 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  verb-conjugation.  We  may  compare  with 
it  the  insertion  of  ^  before  vowels  in  the  Sclavonic  languages,  sometimes 
instead  of  guna  as  in  tfjen^  (Sanscrit  vidmi) ;  sometimes  as  an  arbitrary 
insertion ;  compare  j«tm;  with  the  Sanscrit  atmu  Of  this  latter  inser* 
tion  we  have  some  remarkable  instances  in  ^olic  Greek.  Thus,  in  a 
BoBOtian  Inscription  (Bockh,  No.  1564, 1.  1)  we  have  Tiovyav  dydBav 
for  Tu^nv  dyadijv:  in  a  Delphian  Inscription  (Bockh,  No.  I688,  L  11), 
ftriZe  hwpa  le^idadto  for  Zc^daOm;  and  in  the  Fragment  of  Corinna 
quoted  above  (p.  2S4),  we  have  Uivlapioto  for  Utvhdpoio. 

224  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
a  few  remarks  on  the  significance  of  roots,  a  subject  on  which 
some  very  gratuitous  assumptions  have  been  made.  Roots  be- 
ing the  centres  around  which  the  words  of  a  language  are 
grouped,  the  elements  from  which  the  noun  and  verb  develope 
Aeir  multifarious  forms,  the  points  of  convergence  from  which 
they  spread  themselves  out  with  infinite  ramifications,  it  is  un- 
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necessary  to  suppose  that  they  should  all  have  a  distinct  mean- 
ing when  taken  by  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  most  of  them 
obtain  a  significance,  recognisable  by  the  understanding,  only 
when  combined  with  those  terminations  and  flexion-forms  which 
make  them  into  words,  and  in  these  words  they  must  be  exa- 
mined if  we  would  know  them. 

The  root  of  a  word  points  to  the  conception,  to  the  selection 
of  some  particular  quality  of  the  object  which  makes  most  im- 
pression upon  us,  and  by  which  we  classify  it  with  the  other 
objects,  possessing  or  appearing  to  possess  the  same  quality. 
Wliy  particular  combinations  of  letters  should  be  chosen  for  the 
expression  of  certain  qualities,  is  a  mystery  which  cannot  always 
be  explained.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  three  primary  posi- 
tions in  space  were  indicated  by  the  first  three  consonant-articu- 
lations, namely,  the  three  tenues,  and  that  these  constitute  the 
three  fundamental  pronouns.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go. 
It  appears  that  certain  of  these  pronominal  stems,  or  modifica- 
tions of  them,  have  become  verbal  roots;  thus,  we  have  the 
first  in  fid-w  »  fie-vw,  and  in  irepdw,  irpayos,  &c.  (see  Crreek 
Grammar^  Art.  79);  from  the  second  in  its  two  forms  Fa  and 
tva,  we  have  ceiw^  Ooos,  Ti-Qfi-my  Kel/natj,  iewf  Svo),  &c, ;  all 
of  which  preserve  the  meaning  of  the  pronominal  words  with 
which  they  are  connected.  We  shall  see  too,  that  Favo^  is 
only  the  preposition  a-va,  with  a  sufiix,  and  that  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  selecting  the  particular  syllables  which  ex- 
press the  relations  of  father  and  mother.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  choice  is  either  arbitrary,  or  depends  upon  principles 
of  which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  an  explanation. 

225  In  considering  the  roots  of  words,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  them  according  to  the  metaphysical  or  historical 
differences  of  the  same  root  A  metaphysical  difference  between 
two  roots  etymologically  equivalent,  is  when  they  express  two 
ideas  connected  by  the  relation,  not  of  resemblance,  but  of  con- 
trast :  an  historical  difference  is  when,  with  the  same  meaning, 
they  have  suffered  those  systematic  changes,  which  time  and  use 
are  continually  producing  upon  the  consonants  of  a  language  as 
long  as  it  is  spoken.  It  will  be  recollected  that  both  these  dif- 
ferences are  daily  taking  place :  for  every  man  uses  every  word 
of  his  own  language  according  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking  or 
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habits  of  life;  and  the  pronundation  of  words  is  also  subject 
to  contiiiual  variation*.  And  thus,  many  of  our  English  vul- 
garisms are  merely  examples  of  changes,  which  take  place  so 
regularly  in  certain  languages,  that  they  may  almost  be  reduced 
under  general  rules :  for  instance,  the  addition  of  a  dental  as  in 
gown-d  for  gown,  varmin-t  for  vermin^  is  the  same  variation 
that  appears  in  hun^d  compared  with  caniSf  tyranrt  compared 
with  tyrannus,  &c.  Changes  occasionally  take  place  in  the 
secondary  applications  of  terms,  which  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  their  original  or  radical  meaning.  Sometimes,  to  adopt 
Mr  Gobbett's  expression,  we  have  the  same  combination  of  letters, 
hut  not  the  same  word.  For  example,  the  word  "  page,"  when 
it  signifies  the  side  of  a  leaf  of  paper,  plainly  recalls  its  origin,  the 
Latin  pagina.  When,  however,  it  means  a  youthful  domestic, 
whether  at  court  or  in  a  private  family,  it  is  the  mutilated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Qreek  word  vaiSaywyiov  "  a  littie  iraiSdyatyo^,'* 
t.  e.  one  of  those  servants  who  were  espedally  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  young  master.  The  French  term  chitif,  and  our  old 
*^  caitiff,"  are  derived  through  the  Italian  cattivo  from  the  Latin 
eaptivus,  as  if  all  baseness  and  misery  were  the  natural  result  of 
misfortune  in  war.  And  thus  the  Sclavonians,  whose  name  sig- 
nifies "  glorious,"  ^'  illustrious,"  and  the  root  of  which  constitutes 
the  key-note  to  the  laconic  epinidum  of  their  celebrated  warrior 
Suwarrowf,  from  having  merely  furnished  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  of  war,  have  given  us  our  modem  name  *' slave,"  esclavfi, 
schiavo.  The  Bulgari  (according  to  the  French  pronunciation 
Boulgres  and  Baugres)  owe  the  horrible  degradation  of  their 
national  name  to  their  early  connexion  with  heresy  (Gibbon,  X. 
p.  177  Milman).  The  word  Gypsy,  which  signifies  ^*  vagabond," 
and  "  impostor,"  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Egyptian ;  and  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile  itself,  gins  el  Farauni, ''  descendant  of  Pharaoh," 
is  an  abusive  designation  of  Christians.    From  the  same  word 


*  "  Adeo  enim  cerea  est  vocabulorum  natura,  ut  in  ipso  loqueniiam 
ore  aliter  atque  alitor  figurentur.'^     Lobeck,  ParoZtj^om.  p.  148. 

t  Suwarrow's  letter  to  the  Empress  Katharine  on  the  taking  of 
iBmael  was  the  following  coaplet: 

*<SlATa  Bogal   aUva  Tarn  I 
KrepoBt  Yzata,  y  ia  tam.** 

'  Oloiy  to  Gk>d,  gloiy  to  thee!   The  fortress  is  taken,  and  I  am  there.** 

Co 
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geist  or  geest,  we  have  gas,  which  represents  the  highest  flight  of 
modern  science,  and  ghost,  which  suggests  the  most  degnuUng  of 
mediadval  superstitions.     The  word  **  quarrel''  leads  us  back 
through  querelle  to  querela,  which  means  a  comphunt  from  the 
weaker  or  injured  party;  but  our  English  word  signifies  rather  to 
take  a  high  ground  in  asserting  one's  rights,  and  eyen  to  assume 
the  initiative  in  a  dispute.     These  meanings  find  their  common 
ground  in  the  forensic  application  of  the  term  :  for  the  humble 
complainant  is  naturally  antecedent  to  the  litigious  suitor.  When 
we  speak  of  a  tapster  in  modem  English,  we  always  imply  a 
hurley  cellarman;  but  our  ancestors  left  this  office  to  women, 
and  tapster  is  the  regular  feminine  of  tapper,  as  spinster  is  of 
spinner.     In  the  same  way  the  women  used  often  to  bake  the 
bread,  and  in  Bury  St  Edmunds  the  High  and  Low  Baxter  Streets 
run  out  of  the  Cooks'  Bow,  which  was  the  old  name  of  Abbey- 
Gate  Street.     Many  of  these  feminine  forms  are  preseryed  only 
in  proper  names,  as  Brewster,  Sangster,  Webster,  Ac.,  but  they 
are  not  the  less  genuine  remnants  of  ancient  employments  of  the 
weaker  sex,  which  are  now  more  appropriately  transferred  to 
men.     The  examples  which  we  haye  giyen  and  to  which  almost 
any  number  might  be  added,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  eyen  an 
obvious  etymology  has  often  no  connexion  with  the   existing 
acceptation  of  a  word  ;  and  from  this  the  inference  is  plain,  that 
the  dissection  of  words,  though  uniformly  valuable  as  a  depart- 
ment of  grammar,  is  not  the  only  source  of  information  which 
the  lexicographer  must  render  available  to  his  purposes. 

226  When  we  wish  to  dissect  a  word  in  order  to  arrive 
at  its  primary  element  or  root,  our  first  object  is  to  inquire  with 
what  other  words  it  agrees  in  termmation  or  prefix.  The  latter 
is  stript  off  at  once,  but  the  removal  of  the  affix  is  often  a  double 
operation.  To  take  that  set  of  words  called  nouns,  with  which 
we  are  in  the  present  part  of  this  work  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, we  find  that  every  one  ends  with  a  short  termination, 
often  a  single  letter,  which  marks  its  immediate  relation  to  the 
other  objects  in  connexion  with  it,  and  which  we  call  the  case- 
ending.  But,  in  the  majority  of  words,  we  find,  between  this 
and  the  root,  an  affix  consisting  of  one  or  more  pronominal  stems, 
which  marks  the  definite  class  and  quality  of  the  noun,  and 
points  out  the  restriction  with  which  the  general  force  of  the 
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root  is  applied  in  the  particular  instance.  When  the  case-end- 
ing alone  is  remoyed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  word  is  called 
its  crude-form^  whether  it  has  another  pronominal  affix  or  not. 
In  most  nouns  the  crude  or  uninflected  form  must  be  still  farther 
denuded  before  we  can  arriye  at  the  root  or  skeleton  of  the 
word.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  analysis  of  the  noun,  we 
have  first  considered  the  case-endings  or  absolute  terminations 
of  the  noun,  and  have  then  examined  those  pronominal  inser- 
tions before  the  case-ending,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
terminations,  not  of  the  noun,  but  of  its  crude-form.  The  young 
student  will  thus  more  clearly  discern  by  what  successiye  steps 
he  must  proceed  in  dissectmg  any  giyen  noun  in  order  to  arriye 
at  a  definite  conception  of  its  meaning,  so  far  as  the  signification 
has  remained  unaffected  by  the  arbitrary  or  capricious  applica- 
tions to  which  we  haye  adyerted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  CASE-ENDINGS  OF  THE  NOUN. 

227  Definition  and  airangement  of  cases.  228  Foimation  of  the  feminine  noun. 
Criticism  of  Bopp*8  opinion.  229  Reasons  for  the  assumption  of  the  feminine 
gender  in  certain  nouns.  230  Dual  number.  231  Sanscrit  case-system,  232  Iiatin 
and  Oreek  Declensions.  233  (a)  Latin  case-fonns.  234  (6)  Greek  case-forms. 
235  Detailed  examination  of  the  cases :  (1)  AcctuaHve.  The  dental  n  its  original 
affix.  236  Neuter  nouns  have  no  nominative.  237  Connexion  between  the  ac- 
cusative and  locative  n.  238  Accusative  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns. 
239  Origin  of  neuter  plurals  in  a.  240  Explanation  of  the  anomalies  hoc  and 
qua,  241  Dual  forms.  242  (2)  N'ominaiive.  The  sibilant  s  its  proper  suffix, 
but  often  absorbed  or  dropt.  243  Explanation  of  the  nominative  sign.'  244 
Nominative  plural  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  this  affix.  245  (3)  a,  Imple- 
tnetiHve  or  Instrumental,  b.  Dative,  c.  Locative.  Sanscrit  foims.  246  Greek 
Dative  includes  these  cases.  247  (4)  a.  Ablative.  Its  form  in  Sanscrit  and 
Latin  nouns  and  in  Greek  adverbs.  248  (4)  b.  Genitive*  Only  a  longer  fonn 
of  the  ablative.  249  Identity  of  the  terminations  -Oev  and  -vio-v.  260  The 
genitive  plural  formed  from  the  genitive  singular.  251  (5)  Vocative,  A  mere 
crude-form. 

227  TTrHEN  we  say  that  a  noun  Is  the  name  of  a  thing,  we 
W  mean  that  it  is  a  word  by  which  we  express  our 
conception  of  some  object;  now  the  conception  of  a  natural 
object  is  the  recollection  of  the  most  prominent  quality  or  at- 
tribute which  we  have  perceiyed  in  it;  the  name,  therefore, 
points  out  or  refers  to  this  quality  or  attribute.  We  haye  shown 
in  the  last  chapter  that  the  part  of  a  noun  which  conyeys  its 
meaning  to  our  ear,  and  which  is  called  its  stem  or  root,  neyer 
appears  by  itself  in  those  languages  which  haye  inflexions ;  eyen 
the  crude  or  uninflected  form  is  neyer  found  alone,  except  when 
it  stands  as  the  yocatiye  case.  To  the  crude-form,  in  all  other 
instances,  is  affixed  a  termination,  which  constitutes  it  a  word, 
and  giyes  it  the  signification  of  a  noun ;  for  the  same  root,  with 
a  different  termination,  and  perhaps  slightly  modified,  might  be 
a  yerb.  These  endings,  which  make  the  crude-form  into  a  noun, 
and  which  we  call  the  case-endings,  it  is  now  our  business  to 
discuss  separately  and  in  detail.  The  designation  "  case,"  cctsus, 
«.e.  ''falling,"  is  deriyed  from  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Greek 
trT£cii.  Now  this  word  is  used  by  AristoUe  to  signify  not  only 
a  case  of  the  noun,  but  any  inflexion  either  of  a  noun  or  a  yerb, 
and  indeed  any  word-form,  whether  declinable,  as  a  comparatiye 
in  ''T€pas»  or  indeclinable,  as  an  adyerb  in  -o^.    Nay  more :  not 
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merely  forms  of  words,  but  even  forms  of  sentences,  are,  according 
to  his  phraseology,  ^frrdtrets  \6you;  see  Aristot.  (?)  Foet.  20, 10. 
And  for  the  tttwctw  \0701;,  compare  Topic.YL  10, 1 :  en  el  twv 
ojuLoiwp  Tov  ovofUXTOi  irTiixrewv  a\  ofioiai  tov  \6you  TrToicetg 
i(papiuLOTTova'tVf  olov  ei  w<peKtfiov  to  TrotriTiKOv  vyteiat  Kai 
wipiXifjLov  TO  TreirotfiKos  uyieiav,  where  we  have  a  change  in  the 
sentence  introduced  by  a  change  of  tense.  In  this  wider  sense 
of  the  word  TrrcSacs,  it  seems  to  approximate  in  meaning  to  the 
word  Trrcu/txa,  and  to  signify  the  accidental  state  or  condition  of  an 
object  presented  to  the  senses.  Hence  the  old  logicians,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  used  trrwri^  as  a  synonym  for  oyo/may  namely, 
as  fflgnifying  whatever  was  the  subject  of  a  predication ;  Q^ce8L 
Platon,  1009  c.  p.  108,  Wyttenb. :  tovto  U  (sc.  the  trpwTo^ 
X070S,  formerly  called  irporaaK  or  "proposition,"  and  after- 
wards d^iwiia  or  "enunciation,")  cf  ovofiaTo^  teal  p^fiaTo^ 
<n;i/€(rTf;icei/ (above,  §  124),  tov  to  fieu  Tmocrii/  SiaXeKTiKol,  to  Si 
KaTfiydptina  KoXovtriv.  In  this  sense  we  call  all  that  part  of 
grammar  which  refers  to  the  forms  of  individual  words  by  the 
name  of  "  accidence''  (accidentia),  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
Ghreek  a-iiiTTTaxTK.  Supposing  then  that  irTw<rt9  originally  de- 
signated any  change  of  form  to  which  the  individual  word  was 
liable,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  transition  by  which  the  Stoics 
limited  its  use  to  the  declendons  of  the  noun.  For  ovofia,  in 
its  logical  sense,  was  equivalent  to  vTwai^ :  accordingly,  when 
ovofia  was  merely  "  the  noun,"  TrTciaei^  would  designate  merely 
the  inflexions  of  the  noun.  But  along  with  this  limited  applica- 
tion the  Stoics  introduced  a  different  explanation  of  the  term. 
The  Peripatetics  understood  by  it  merely  the  corpus  mortuum 
of  an  individual  word,  the  ovoima,  before  it  was  vivified  by  its 
connexion  with  the  ptjimaj  and  became  a  part  of  the  X0709.  But 
the  Stoics  considered  the  nominative  as  indicated  by  a  per- 
pendicular line,  from  which  the  other  cases  /eU  away  or  de- 
clined at  different  angles.  Hence  the  nominative  was  called  the 
fTTwai^  opOri  or  €v6eiai  t.6.  ca>8U8  rectus,  and  the  others  the 
irrwfTeii  nrkdyiai,  i.e.  casus  obUqui  (see  Diog.  Laert  Vita 
Zenonisy  VII.  65).  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  original 
meaning  of  wtUck,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  objection  of 
Georgius  Choeroboscus  (ad  Theodos.  p.  9,  35,  Gaisford) :  SijXov 
oTi  jj  eiOeia  ouk  eoTi  irTdat^  Kvpi(o%*  ei  yap  tjv  tcupiw^  irrwai^ 
iv  vapaBicrei  el^av  etvat  fi€Td  twv  vpoOeaewv.     How  Chry- 
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fflppus,  in  his  book  irepi  twv  irivre  wTdtrewp,  would  haye  dealt 
with  this  difficulty,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing :  but  in  all 
probability  the  original  and  secondary  meanings  of  the  term  were 
somewhat  blended  and  confused.  It  is  clear  that  Chceroboscus 
did  not  understand  the  terms  op0^  and  eiOeia  as  opposed  to  the 
term  wXayiaf  for  he  says  (w.  s.  p.  10,  26) :  Set  yivwaKeiv  on  ij 
fjL€V  opOtj  ovojULoaTtKri  XeyeTat  xai  ei/dela'  Kai  opOfj  Kal  evOeia 
XeycTai,  cttciOi}  opOik  atifiaivei  t^v  ovaiav  tou  irpayfiaTos'—^ 
ovofiacTiKri  eweiS^  Si  auT^s  Ta^  ovojmaala^  iroiovfieQa** 

We  haye  before  adduced  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
accusatiye  or  objectiye  case  is  the  primitiye  form  of  the  pro* 
nouns ;  the  same,  we  belieye,  holds  with  regard  to  the  nouns : 
if  the  primary  expression  of  self  is  objective,  much  more  so  must 
be  that  of  any  object  in  the  external  world.  In  analysdng  the 
cases,  therefore,  we  shall  consider  the  accusatiye  or  genersJ  ob- 
jectiye case  first ;  the  others  we  shall  discuss,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  Sanscrit,  which 
has  the  fewest  prepositions,  and  dierefore  the  most  complete  case- 
system  of  any  of  the  languages  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

In  Sanscrit  there  are  three  genders;  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter;  three  numbers;  singular,  dual,  and  plural;  and  eight 
cases ;  nominatiye,  accusatiye,  implementive  or  instrumental,  da- 
tive, ablative,  genitive  or  possessive,  locative,  and  vocative. 

228  Of  the  feminine  and  neuter  genders,  as  distinguished 
from  the  masculine,  Bopp  says  rather  quaintly  ( VerffL  Gramm. 
p.  185) :  "  In  Sanscrit  the  feminine,  as  well  in  the  stem  as  in  the 
case-endmgs,  loves  a  luxuriant  fulness  of  form,  and  where  it  is 
distmguished  in  the  stem  or  in  the  endmg  from  the  other  genders, 
it  is  marked  by  broader,  more  sounding  vowels.  The  neuter, 
on  the  contrary,  loves  the  utmost  brevity,  but  is  distinguished 
from  the  masculine,  not  in  the  stem,  but  only  in  the  most  pro- 
minent cases,  in  the  nominative  and  in  its  perfect  opposite,  the 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics 
respecting  the  applicability  of  irrwrif  as  a  designation  of  the  nominatiye, 
the  reader  may  consult  Ammonias,  p.  104  Brandis.  And  for  the  designa- 
tions by  which  the  cases  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  hare 
borrowed  them,  see  Choeroboscus,  L  e.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  y€puaj 
irrwo-iff  by  Schomann  in  Hofer's  Zmtsehri/ty  I.  1,  pp.  79  sqq. 
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aocQflatiye,  also  in  the  yocative,  where  this  is  the  same  as  the 
nomiiiatiTe.''     The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly 
the  relative  and  collective  nature  of  things  conceived  as  feminine 
or  maternal,  the  nominative  8  of  the  mascaline  is  generally 
strengthened  by  a  broad  vocal  utterance,  or  reduplicated;  whereas 
the  neuter,  which  has  no  nominative,  appears  only  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  which  is  most  liable  to  mutilation.     This  explains 
the  fiict  that,  in  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  the  vowel  which 
terminates  the  crude-form,  and  to  which   the  case-ending  is 
attached,  is  generally  and  properly  short;   while  in  feminine 
nouns,  the  vowel  is  long.     There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
more  frequently  however  in  Greek  than  in  Sanscrit.     Thus, 
instead  of  the  o  which  stands  for  the  Sanscrit  masculine  a  in 
Xo'y-c^$,  &c,  we  have  a  long  a  or  17  in  iraiSo-Tpifi-tj-^,  &c., 
and  in  the  numerous  class  of  nouns  ending  in  -tj^^.     Though 
the  appearance  of  the  genitive  in  -ov,  and  the  analogy  of  inrCoU^^ 
&c.,  might  lead  us  at  first  right  to  conclude  that  the  crude-form 
terminates  in  a  simple  a,  yet,  on  further  investigation,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  an  accidental  insertion  of  such  a  strong  and 
heavy  vowel  as  1;,  which  is  in  almost  all  cases  the  representative 
of  some  lost  or  absorbed  element     Besides,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  unusual  to  find  in  the  oblique  cases  a  shorter  form  than 
in  the  nominative.     This  is  particularly  observable  in  masc.  or 
fern,  compounds  in  -r/v  from  neuter  nouns  in  -0$;   for  these 
exhibit  the  lengthened  form  only  in  the  nom.  and  accus.,  while 
the  other  cases  follow  the  declension  of  the  primitive  neuter. 
Compare,  for  example,  AfjMoaOevtj^  with  aOdvo^.    In  our  opinion 
the  fj  here,  as  elsewhere,  includes  the  lost  y,  which  is  used  to 
form  derivative  verbs,  and  which  seems  by  no  means  out  of  place 
in  words  expressing  an  action,  as  the  nouns  in  -17$  and  -tt;? 
invariably  do :  and  thus  vaiSorpifi-tiSf  evepyi-Tn^  are  equivalent 
to  vaiSoTpifi-ya9f  euepye-rya^,  just  as  the  corresponding  verbs 
would  be  iraiSoTptfiew  {iraiSoTpi(iya))f  evepyerew  (evepyeryo)). 
That  we  have  here  the  second  pronominsil  element  under  the 
form  Ti-,  appears  more  clearly,  and  throughout  the  cases,  in 
the  feminine  forms  of  nouns  in  -Ttf^ ;  compare  nrpo^o-TYfi^  TrpoSa- 
Tis  (-T«5-5);  i/c6-Ti;s,  ijce-Tis  (-Ti5-$)  &c.     lu  uouus  like  Tafi-ia-^, 
root  r€ifjL'y  the  second  element  is  clearly  seen  under  the  double 
form  -caBio-tro.     Bopp's  remarks  {Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  139)  on 
the  long  <,  which  appears  most  frequently  in  Sanscrit  as  the 
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characteristic  addition  for  the  formation  of  stems  of  the  feminine 
genders,  deserve  insertion  here  as  the  expression  of  a  distinct 
opinion,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  controvert:  '*In  Greek 
and  Lalin  this  feminine  long  z  has  become  unfit  for  declen- 
sion, and  where  it  has  still  left  any  traces,  a  later,  unorganic 
addition  has  become  the  vehicle  for  the  case-endings.  In  Greek 
this  addition  is  either  a  or  ^;  in  Latin  it  is-  c.  Thus  e.ff. 
ff^7a  answers  to  the  Sanscrit  svddv4  from  sv&du  *  sweat;' 
-Tpia,  ^TpiS,  e,  g.  in  op')(ii<TTpiaf  Xi/o-r/ois,  XtjarpiS-oSf  answer 
to  the  Sanscrit  -trl,  e.ff.  in  janitrt,  *she  who  brings  forth,' 
to  which  the  Latin  genitri-c-Sj  genitrl-cis  answers,  while  in 
the  Greek  yeviretpa  and  similar  formations,  the  old  feminine 
I  is  pushed  back  a  syllable.  This  analogy  is  followed  by  m€- 
\aiva,  TaXaivot  Tepewa,  and  substantive  derivations  like  rex" 
Taivas  AaKoiva*  In  Oepairaivaf  Xeaiva^  the  stem  of  the  pri- 
mitive is  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  a  r,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  nominative  masculine.  In  Oeatva^  Xi/icaira,  we  must 
assume,  either  that  the  proper  primitive  in  i;,  or  irr,  is  lost, 
or  that  these  are  forms  of  a  different  kind,  and  agree  with 
indrdfu^  *  the  wife  of  Indra,'  a  word  which  stands  nearly  alone 
in  Sanscrit  The  cases,  where  the  feminine  i  is  superseded  by  a 
only,  are  confined  to  feminine  derivations  from  forms  in  vr,  in 
which  the  r  is  changed  into  a,  and  the  preceding  v  is  repre- 
sented by  u  or  c,  or  a  mere  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel, 
or  assimilated  to  the  <t  ; 

thus,  ovd'a,  €t(T'a,  eac-ay  aa-a^  (Dor.  aitT'o),  wcr-a, 
for    ovT^Qf   evT-a,  et/r-a,    ai^r-a,  vvr-a. 

To  this  class  we  must  also  refer  feminine  substantives  like  Od- 
Xaaaay  fiaaiXtaaay  fieXicTaa,  which  J.  Grimm  (II.  S28),  as  I 
think  very  rightly,  compares  with  forms  like  x^^pi-eaaa^  /xeXt- 
Toeaaa,  and  explains  the  doubled  <t  by  germination  or  assi- 
milation. These  formations  of  the  feminine  by  a  simple  a» 
instead  of  the  original  i,  are  the  most  corrupt,  and  relatively  the 
most  recent ;  the  Greek  too  is  not  supported  here  by  any  of 
the  cognate  languages/'  As  a  first  objection  to  this  theory 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  feminine,  we  must  remark  that 
the  vowel  i  is,  according  to  the  principles  developed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  a  secondary  form  of  the  sibilant  a.  It  appears 
therefore  to  us  a  sort  of  philological  soloecism  to  say  that  -o-a 
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is  a  cormpt  and  more  recent  form  of  -c.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  conyinced  that  the  oldest  and  most  genuine  method  of  form- 
ing the  feminine  from  the  masculine  is  that  which  is  still  pre* 
seryed  in  many  Greek  words,  namely,  by  substituting  -aa  for 
the  *9  of  the  masculine  nominative.  The  participial  words  cited 
by  Bopp  furnish  simple  examples.  Thus,  from  the  masc.  jfa- 
pieis  «  x^/t)«f I'T-s,  we  have  the  fem,  yapiea-aa  =  yaplevr-fra ; 
from  TVTTTwv  «  n/TTTorr-^,  and  SiSov^  =  ^i^okt-s,  we  have  rvir- 
Tov^Qy  iiiov-tray  from  Zeucvi^  ■»  ^eiK-vvvr-^y  we  have  heiKvu-fraf 
and  so  forth.  We  consider  the  forms  in  -ta,  -pa  to  be  only  second- 
ary states  of  these  original  forms  in  -o-a,  whereas  the  forms  in  -ids 
^pd  are  contractions  of -ca-o-a,  and  -pa-aa,  in  which  a  formative 
syllable  is  inserted,  just  as  in  the  nouns  in  -0-$,  -£-v ;  for  we 
have  words  in  -Tpia  «  -rpiaaa  by  the  side  of  words  in  -t/oi-^s. 
That  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  words  which  end  in  -17,  namely 
that  these  are  contracted  from  older  forms  in  ed-y^^o,  appears 
from  words  like  o-vicea,  ai/x^,  where  the  uncontracted  form  is 
still  extant.  The  feminine  adjectives  jmeXaivaf  &c.  merely  ex- 
hibit the  secondary  forms  fieXdv-ia^  &c.  with  the  absorption  and 
compensation  noticed  above  (§  2 1 5  c) ;  and  the  43ame  is  the  case  with 
nouns  like  ^^Xali/a,  which  have  no  corresponding  masculine  forms. 
In  nouns  like  fAepiimva,  e^^c^m,  which  we  must  compare  with 
voTviaj  iroTKa,  the  t  of  the  termination  is  either  lost  or  appears 
in  the  penultima  only,  while  it  is  represented  by  the  doubled  \ 
or  V  of  oguitXXa,  aeXXa,  Kopivvoy&o.  (above,  §  2156),  and  contained 
in  the  ^  of  pi^a,  according  to  the  proper  power  of  that  letter, 
(above,  $  216).  In  the  words  which  end  in  -da  and  -2a  we  must 
consider  these  dentals  as  representing  an  original  a-  (above, 
1 149).  As  the  feminines  Tiicrcupay  Aoirati/a,  stand  by  the  side  of 
masculines  in  -cov,  which  in  the  one  case  represents  or-s  and  in 
the  other  -a)v-99  we  cannot  consider  them  as  entirely  analogous 
to  fieXatva,  &c.,  unless  we  presume  obsolete  masculines  in  -ai;  or 
-o9.  The  ethnical  name  'Avapvav  would  justify  an  original 
Aairai; »  Aaxiiv,  of  which  Aokwv  is  after  all  only  a  lighter  form 
(j  116) :  and  the  verb,  TCKraivw,  points  to  an  original  reicri/i;  a 
rerro)!;,  of.  ^/oifi',  ev^paivoni  &c.  The  same  assumption  of  obso- 
lete masculines  is  also  required  by  Oeaiva,  Xeaiinzy  and  is  easily 
justifiable:  for  the  Tirayes  presume  as  their  opponents  the  Oeaiwf ; 
and  Qedifw  must  be  derived  from  Oedv,  or  Qeaveu^ :  the  extant 
Xt(,  accusative  X7r,  may  lead  us  to  aa  original  Xeai^,  of  which  the 
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participial  Xeovr-  for  XaopT^  is  a  by-form ;  compare  fiovaa  with 
the  participle  fjiUca  from  ficuo.  The  words  XvKciwv  and  XvKci-fia^ 
would  suggest  XvKcivs  according  to  the  combinations  noticed  by 
Miiller  (bar.  II.  §  6),  and  from  this  masculine,  XvKaiva  would 
be  the  uialogous  deriyatiye.  With  regard  to  the  yery  peculiar 
form  iitr'TToiva,  we  must  remark  that  SecT'irortj^  and  iror-puz 
correspond  to  the  Sanscrit  patia  "  a  master,"  and  pat-ni  **  a 
mistress"  (Rosen,  Journal  of  Educ.  VIIL  p.  546),  and  conse- 
quently, that  we  need  not  trouble  oursehes  to  find  in  virvia 
the  feminine  for  ^co-irori/^*  The  analogy  of  Oepairtou^  Oepdircuva 
would  conduct  us  to  an  obsolete  Seayrwy,  a  degenerate  participle, 
of  which  we  haye  other  examples.  It  may  seem  an  open  question 
whether  we  are  to  explain  avaatra,  fiatriXKrcay  doXao-cra,  Opqcraa, 
fxeXioraa,  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  primary  form  in  -ara  or  to 
the  secondary  form  in  -ca.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Qpaaaa 
might  result  from  9/o^ic-ca,  fiaaiXt<r<ra  from  fiaaiXi^uif  and  so 
forth.  But  the  analogy  of  Dlyxesy  compared  with  'OSua-aev^, 
might  justify  our  assumption  of  the  original  -o-a  in  the  case  of 
the  gutturals,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  dentals  ^,  r-,  to  a 
following  (T-  might  seem  not  unnatural.  As,  howeyer,  we  haye 
seen  that  the  barytone  yerbs  in  aa  exhibit  the  assimilation  of  a 
guttural  or  dental  succeeded  by  i  »  y,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  contact  has  produced  the  same  result  in 
the  feminines  in  ^aaa ;  for  it  would  be  strange  if  the  explana- 
tion of  ava<T<Ta>  did  not  apply  also  to  avaatra,  espedally  as '  the 
future  ava^w  and  the  datiye  apa^g  are  opposed  to  the  assumed 
assimilations  of  k  or  icr  to  a<T>  When  we  see  the  termination  -< a 
thus  brought  back  by  contact  or  assimilation  to  the  form  -dra 
from  which  it  originally  started,  we  seem  to  proye  our  etymolo* 
gical  rule  by  a  process  of  inyersion  which  is  so  frequentiy 
applicable  in  arithmetic ;  and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  but  regard 
Bopp's  explanation  of  these  feminine  forms  as  singularly  defident 
in  critical  tact  and  accuracy.  That  the  £  or  c  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  feminines  is  not  unorganic,  as  he  supposes,  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter. 

229  If  it  be  mquired  what  is  the  reason  why  so  many  in- 
animate objects  are  csdled  by  names  which  are  considered  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  this  may 
haye  arisen  partiy  from  the  idea  of  comparatiye  strength  or 
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weakness  (Hermann  de  Emend,  rat  Gr.  Gr,  p.  1S5),  partly 
also  from  association;  for  if  one  word  of  a  class  be  considered  as 
feminine,  all  other  words  of  a  similar  signification  would  be  so 
considered  likewise.  For  a  great  many  words  the  gender  depends 
upon  something  included  in  the  idea  of  the  word;  a  tree,  in 
reference  to  its  branches,  and  most  collective  words,  would  be 
feminine,  from  the  included  idea  of  mother  (comp.  Buttmann, 
AusJUkrL  SprL  ^  32,  Anm.  3).  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  conceive, 
that  fi  iwTTo^i  signifies  *'a  body  of  cavahry''  (Thucyd.  L  62),  i;  jSoOy 
''a  herd  of  oxen"  (Thom.  Mag.  in  v.),  and  17  KOfAtiXoi  ''a  troop 
of  camels"  (Herod.  I.  80).  We  observe  the  same  collective 
meaning  in  irerpa  "  a  rock,"  t.  6.  a  collection  of  stones,  as  op- 
posed to  irerpos"  aisi  individual  or  single  stone"  {§  15  note); 
also  in  x'^P^  ^^  extensive  tract  of  country,  as  opposed  to  x^P^» 
and  its  synonym  'xppo^,  which  signify  "  any  separate  piece  of 
land  not  built  on,"  t.  e.  either  the  open  space  in  a  town,  which  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  X'^P^  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  ed.  6, 
p.  [1 1]),  or  a  field  in  the  country,  which  is  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation of  xi^pos  •  so  Herod.  II.  154 :  ciSaxri  ^copoi/?  ei/oiic^crai : 
c£  L  126,  We  might  say  that  x^P^  "*  territory"  was  an  ad- 
jective agreeing  with  the  suppressed  noun  yij,  and  that  x'^P^ 
referred  to  aypos ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  in  this  ma^- 
chinery.  The  diminutive  ^ai/ocoi/  of  course  belongs  immediately 
to  x'^P^'  ^^^  large  meaning  of  x^P^  ^  ^^  farther  shown  by 
its  use  to  denote  the  room  or  space,  Uie  vacans  provincia,  which 
ought  to  be  filled  by  some  one :  see  Xenoph.  Anab.  lY.  8,  j  15: 
eireiSfj  iv  ral^  ^^oipais  exaaToi  eyevovro,  and  cf.  Blomfield,  Gloss, 
ad  Agam.  jEschyli,  77. 

230  We  have  remarked  that  the  Sanscrit  nouns  are  in- 
flected in  the  dual  as  well  as  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Oreek,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  Gothic  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
Greek  at  least,  this  dual  is  nothing  more  than  an  older  and 
weaker  form  of  the  plural,  restricted  in  the  newer  and  more 
refined  speech  to  the  expression  of  two  instead  of  more ;  for, 
first,  in  many  of  the  pronouns  we  find  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
root  in  the  dual  number ;  secondly,  we  find  in  Homer,  and  in- 
deed in  later  writers,  this  dual  form  used  as  a  plural ;  lastly, 
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we  have  flie  analogy  of  our  own  and  other  langoagefl  in  gnpport 
of  the  opinion,  that  of  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the  older 
may  be  confined  to  vulgar  use  as  a  plural,  while  in  the  more 
polished  language  it  is  restricted  to  the  number  two  (comp. 
Buttmann,  JusfiihrL  SprL  §  SB,  Anm.  l ;  Penny  Cyclop,  article 
Diuil  Number).  Besides,  it  appears  that  some  old  gramma- 
rians  coufiddered  the  forms  dixere,  &c.  for  dixerufU,  &c.  as 
duals  (QnintiL  I.  5,  ^  42) ;  on  the  other  hand  Cicero  {Orator, 
c.  47)  admitted  them  as  allowable,  though  antiquated,  forms  of 
the  plural. 

231  As  we  are  about  to  base  our  inquiry  into  the  Oreek 
cases  upon  the  more  complete  case-system  of  the  Sanscrit  lan^ 
guage,  we  may  introduce  the  subject  by  laying  before  our 
readers  an  example  of  the  declension  of  some  nmple  and  regular 
noun  in  that  language.  The  name  of  the  divinity,  ^va,  is  thus 
declined : 


1  Nominative 

2  Accusative 

3  Implementive  or] 
instrumental*     J 

4  Dative 

5  Ablative 

6  Genitive 

7  Locative 

8  Vocative 


Sing. 

^vaa 
fivam 

givSna 

givdt/a 

givdC 

givasya 


Dual. 

^vau 
do. 


Plnr. 
0,vds 
^vdn 


^vdhhyam     ^vaia 


do. 

do. 

^vaySs 

do. 

^vau 


^vihhyas 

do. 

fivdn&m 

^vds 


It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  student  of  Sanscrit  that 
every  final  s  in  this  scheme  is  changed  by  viaarga  into  A,  and 
every  m  by  anusvdra  into  the  nasal  n. 

The  crude-form  of  the  word  which  we  have  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample is  ptVa,  which  ends  in  short  a.  Separating  this  from  its 
affixes,  we  have  the  following  scheme  of  case-endings  for  a  noun 
the  crude-form  of  which  is  terminated  by  ti. 


*  Wilkins  calls  this  case  the  impUmentwe;  Bopp  and  other  Germans 
term  it  the  instnmmUal,  We  have  mentioned  both,  but  we  much  prefer 
the  latter  defiignation. 


OF 

THE  NOUN. 

Sing. 

DnaL 

1 

'8 

'O^M 

2 

-m 

do. 

3 

'ina 

'bhydm 

4 

'Orya 

do. 

5 

'Ort 

do. 

6 

'Sya 

-yog 

7 

-t 

do. 

8 

crude-form 

-u 
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Plnr. 

•as 

-an 

"is 

'bhyas 

do, 

-anam 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
declension  in  Sanscrit^  and  that  even  this  form  differs  when 
applied  to  feminine  or  neuter  nouns.  In  most  of  the  other 
declensions  the  instrumental  and  dative  very  nearly  resemble  one 
another :  thus,  the  dative  of  dhard  "  earth/'  is  dardydi^  and  the 
instrumental  darayd  ;  the  dative  oipritis  ''love/'  is  prltayS,  the 
implementive  is  prityd^  and  so  forth.  To  this  we  shall  recur 
hereafter.  The  general  form  of  the  cases  in  other  than  the 
short  a  dedension  may  be  derived  from  the  following  paradigm 
(vide  Bopp^  Grammatica  Sanscrita,  p.  85,  or  Kritiache  Gramr 
matik,  p.  82) : 

Singular.  DnaL  PlunL 

Nom.  ^mascfem. mneut*  aumJ.in.  asmj.n.tn. 

Ace.     m,  atnm.f.mn.*  aum.f. ^n.  s,€L8mJ,nm.in. 

Instr.  d  m.  f.  n.  a  m.  n.*  bhydm  m.  f .  n.  bhis  m.  f.  n. 

Dat     i  m.  f.  n.  at  f .  ay  a  m.  n.*  bhydm  m.  f.  n.  bhyas  m.  f .  n. 

AbL     t  m.  n.*  otf  m.  f.  n.  bhydm  m.  f.  n.  bhyas  m.  f .  n. 

am  J.  dst 

(3en.   ^am.n.*a9m.f.n.  SsuLtn.  4mm.f.n. 

sm.t  daf. 

Loc    im.f.n.dmf.  6s m.{.n.  sum.tiL 

232  It  is  customary  to  divide  Greek  nouns  according  to 
three,  and  Latin  nouns  according  to  one  consonant  and  five  vowel 
declensions -f.    The  differences  which  constitute  the  declensions 


*  Only  in  the  &  declension, 
t  The  student  will  find  the  Greek  declensions  arranged  according  to 
our  views  in  the  Greek  Qrammar,  157 — 194,  and  the  Latin  in  the  Varro- 
fitamu,  p.  227  sqq. 
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are  differences  of  root  and  crude-form,  not  differences  of  termi- 
nation. The  case-endings  must  have  been  originallj  the  same 
for  all  nouns ;  indeed  we  can  observe  striking  resemblances  be- 
tween them  even  in  the  Greek  language,  as  it  exists  in  the 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  For  instance,  the  datire 
singular  and  the  dative  and  genitive  plural  are  always  distin- 
guished bj  the  same  endings,  as  is  generally  the  accusative  sin- 
gular also.  A  writer  in  the  Jcumal  ofEduccOian  (VoL  Y.  p.  19) 
remarks,  ^*  That  at  one  period  of  the  language,  probably  prior  to 
any  written  books  that  have  come  down  to  us,  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  nouns  had  an  incremental  syllable  in  the  genitive  and 
oblique  cases,  we  consider  to  be  nearly  demonstrable.'^  We  do 
not  think  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  this  generalization. 
There  is  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  supposing  that, 
in  the  oldest  state  of  the  language,  the  accusative  was  ever  a 
longer  form  than  the  nominative.  If  we  consider  the  Latin  and 
Greek  nouns  in  the  oldest  forms  which  we  have  of  them,  and 
extend  our  observations  by  analogy  to  all  cases,  we  shall  have 
the  following  schemes  for  the  case-endings  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  take  merely  the  case-endings,  and 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  roots  or  crude-forms  of  particu- 
lar words. 

233  (a)     Latin  Declension. 

Sing.  Plar. 

(8ometimeBab8orbed,aA-]  fvarioualv 

dmilated,  or  dropt  by[     -W^j^odified 
vitarga  J  ^ 

(the  fnwg«i1<^y 
m  constantly 
absorbed 
Dat.  and  Loc.  -t  or  -bi  -btia  or  -bos 

AbL  -d  or  'tu8 

Gen.  -?*,  'ju8,  -sis  -[rjum 

Example. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.  lapild]'S  lapid-[s]es 

Accus.  lapid-e-m  lapidre\fn\s «  lapidSs 

Dat.  lapid-hlbq  =  lapid-i  lapidribua 

AbL  lapid^'[dj 

Gen.  lapid-is  lapid-e-rum 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  consider  the 
differences  of  gender  in  the  Latin  noun^  but  our  scheme  for  the 
Greek  case-endings  must  haye  regard  to  these  alterations. 


234  (6)     Grbbk  Declension. 

Singular. 

Fern. 
f-cra,  -la,  -0-s,  -S-sl 
\-ia-(ra,  -la  J 

Accus.  "V  -crai/,  -6a,  -5a,  &c. 

Dat.       -6i,  -01,  -i[i']  -o-a-i  —  (Trif  &c. 

AbLorl  n  n^ 

p  >  •(Tio-Vy  'U€Vf  -a)S      -o-a-iov  «-  cms,  «c. 


Nom. 


Masc. 


Nent. 

wanting 

-I/,  -T 

same  as  masc. 
do. 


Masc 


Fom. 


-i-cri-i/ 


1- 


-(ra-€9 
-aai;-9,  &c. 
-cra-i-o'ii',  &c. 


Nout. 

wanting 


same  as  masc. 


■atOK-s,  -cDi;    -<ra-ioK-s,  aa-o)i/,  &c.  do. 


Nom. 
Accus. 
Dat. 

Ablat  or) 
Gen. 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  plural  masc.  and  fem.  is  formed 
by  adding  to  the  singular  the  collectiye  cr-  (aboye,  §  152),  which 
in  the  datiye  plural  assumes  nearly  the  full  form  of  cri/i/.  We 
haye  shown  elsewhere  that  the  Hebrew  plural  was  similarly 
formed  by  means  of  the  prepositions  UJf  and  ilK,  both  signifying 
"with"  {Maakil  U-Sopher,  p.  IS).  The  neuter  plural  of  the 
accusatiye  is  merely  a  reduplication  of  the  singular  v  or  t,  and 
this  combination  -vr  is  inyariably  softened  into  a  (aboye,  §  114). 
With  regard  to  the  mas.  singular,  it  is  clear  that  the  nominative 
case-ending  of  the  noun,  denoting  the  subject,  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  second  pronominal  element  which  indicates  relatiye  proximity. 
To  this  the  genitive  or  ablative,  denoting  remoyal  from  the  sub- 
ject, adds  the  third  pronominal  element  under  the  form  -v. 
The  dative,  which  denotes  juxtaposition,  repeats  the  second  ele- 
ment under  the  form  i  or  0i,  which  we  haye  recognised  with  the 
same  sense  in  c-tti.  The  accusative,  denoting  the  object,  is 
content  with  the  third  element  alone.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  cases  of  the  noun  are  connected  only  with  a  specid  deyelope- 
ment  of  the  second  and  third  pronominal  elements. 
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The  dual  presents  abridged  forms  of  the  plnral,  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  being  distinguished  by  a  vague  -e,  which  is 
often  absorbed,  and  the  genitive  or  ablative  and  dative  being 
both  expressed  by  the  same  residuary  ending  -iv.  The  abridg- 
ment of  d-ses  into  cte  in  the  nominative  plural  of  the  Latin  a- 
declension  shows  how  the  nominative  and  accusative  dual  have 
been  merged  in  a  single  representative.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
the  genitive  and  dative  dual  can  have  sprung  from  any  disinte- 
gration of  those  two  cases  in  the  plural  or  singular.  It  is  clear 
that  -IV  for  -^iv  or  -0f9  is  the  plural  form  of  the  locative  in  i  or 
^i,  just  as  the  Latin  plural  in  -bis  or  -bus  stands  by  the  side  of 
a  singular  in  -bi.  But  as  the  Greek  genitive  is  strictiy  and 
properly  an  ablative,  and  as  the  ablative  and  dative  plural  are 
uniformly  expressed  by  the  same  locative  case-ending  in  Latin, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  neglect  of  case-distinc- 
tions in  the  mutilated  dual  of  the  Greek  nouns. 


Examples. 
(a)     Masculine. 

DoaL 


>  \6y(o 


Sing. 

Nom.       \oyo-9 

Accus.     Xoyo-v 

Dat.         Xoytp  «  Xoyo-tfn 

AbL  orl  \o'yoi;  =  Xo'vo-io    )  ^  , 

^  -^       r  }  Aoyoiy 

•  Aoyo-cio-v)       ' 

Feminine. 

DnaL 


Gen.     J 


(/3) 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Dat. 


Sing. 

fiod-aav  J 

fAOV-GfJ 


jULov-ca 


Hur. 
X070-1  =  \oyo<r€9 
Xoyou^  =  \o7o-i^ 
Xoyo-iari'-v 

Xoywv  =  Xo7o-o'toj'-s 


Plop. 


^fULOU'a'a'<J>t  I 
Lorhiov-ctj^  j 


Abl. 

Gen.   J       ^fiou^d'iop 


(7) 


jULOv-aaiv     juLOV-^wv^fiov-aafoy 
Neuter. 

Dual. 


Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

Nom.  1    /  /  ,  ,  / 

.  >icepa-s=*cfcY)€i^-r       kc pa-re      Kepa-ra^Kcpev-rv 

Dat.      icepa-T«=#c6/oei^Ti)  Keporroiv  Kepa-cri^Kepey-Teffai 
AbI.orl/ce/oa-T09  | 

Gen.   J        ^Kcpetf'Teatoy 


Kepa-TOiV^  IC€p€V^T€aiOP^ 
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235  We  shall  now  discuss  in  detail  all  the  cases  of  the 
Sanscnit  declension,  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding 
Greek  and  Latin  cases,  and  pointing  out  what  are  the  substi- 
tutions in  these  two  languages  for  those  Sanscrit  cases  which 
they  have  not. 

(l)     Accusative. 

The  proper  sign  of  this  case  is  m  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin^  and 
i;  in  Oreek.  It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  euphony,  which 
prevail  in  the  Greek  language,  do  not  permit  the  appearance  of 
any  labial  at  the  end  of  a  word.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  rule ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit  m  are 
weaker  forms  of  an  original  dental  more  truly  represented  by 
the  Greek  v.  The  Sanscrit  m  of  the  accusative  is  generally 
transformed  by  anusvdra  into  a  nasal  n ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
Greek  final  v  occasionally  had  the  same  sound,  and  that  it  then 
subsided  into  the  broad  a,  which  is  so  frequently  its  representa- 
tive (above  §  114).  Some  such  view  is  also  necessary  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  Latin  final  m  is  disregarded  in  prosody,  and  the 
vowel  preceding  it  elided,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel;  so  that  this  m  is  merely  the  nasal  liquid  in  its  ultimate 
state  of  obscuration.  Indeed  Quintilian  distinctly  expliuns  the 
ecthlipds  as  a  kind  of  anusvdra.  He  says  (Inst.  Orator.  IX.  4. 
j  89) :  Inde  bblliqbrarb,  po'  mbridibm  :  et  iUa  Cenaorii  Cato- 
fits  DiBB  Hamc,  cBqtte  M  litera  in  B  molUta :  qwB  in  veteribu8 
Ubria  reperta  mutare  imperiti  solent :  et,  dum  librariorum  in^ 
geetari  volunt  inscientiam,  suam  canJUentur.  Atgui  eadem  ilia 
litera,  quotiea  uUima  est  et  vocalem  verbi  sequentis  ita  con- 
tinffit,  ut  in  earn  transire  possit,  etiamsi  ecribitur,  tamen  pa* 
rum  exprimitur :  ut,  Multum  illb,  et  Quantum  brat  :  adeo 
fU  pome  cujusdam  navce  liter<B  sanum  reddat.  Neque  enim  ex- 
imitur,  sed  obscuratur,  et  tantum  aliqua  inter  dtuis  voccUee 
velut  nota  est,  ne  ipsca  coeant  As  an  accusative  case-endmg, 
therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Latin  m  and  the  Greek  v 
are  traceable  to  a  common  origin,  which  is  more  truly  repre* 
sented  by  the  Greek  affix. 

236  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative of  neuter  neuns  have  the  same  termination.     There  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  the  tnie  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
that  giren  bj  the  late  Mr  Coleridge,  especially  in  its  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  in  Greek  the  neuter  plural  is  generally  followed 
by  a  singular  verb*  "  The  neuter  plural  governing,  as  they  call 
it,  a  singular  verb,  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  Greek  of  the 
inward  and  metaphysic  grammar  resisting  successfully  the  tyranny 
of  formal  grammar.  In  truth,  there  may  be  Multeity  in  things ; 
but  there  can  only  be  Plurality  in  persons.  Obserye  also  that, 
in  fact,  a  neuter  noun  in  Greek  has  no  real  nominatiye  case, 
though  it  has  a  formal  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  word  with 
the  accusative.  The  reason  is — a  thing  has  no  subjectivity,  or 
nominative  case :  it  exists  only  as  an  object  in  the  accusative  or 
oblique  case"  {Table  Talk,  Vol.  II.  pp.  61,  2).  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  say  at  once  that  both  these  fincts  depend 
upon  the  same  principle,  that  there  is,  namely,  no  nominative 
case  of  neuter  nouns,  either  in  the  nngular  or  in  the  plural*. 
The  reason  of  this  we  shall  see  better  when  we  come  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  termination  oi  the  nominative. 

237  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  there  must 
be  some  connexion  between  this  accusative  -m,  -i^,  and  the  old 
locative  ending  -n.  It  is  dear,  as  we  have  before  shown,  that 
this  locative  ending  becomes  -m  in  the  Latin  words  interim,  mim, 
iamj  et-iamy  &c.,  though  in  other  Latin  words  the  ^n  is  retained 
e.  g.  in,  quin,  in^e,  pro-in,  &c.  In  Greek  the  adverbs  iUtfw, 
oKtiv,  &c.  are  clearly  locatives  in  meaning,  though  in  form  they 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  accusatives.  We  may  also  compare 
the  accusatives  /uliV,  viy,  with  the  recognised  datives  c/uiV,  tip, 
a<f>iv,  &c.,  and  the  Sanscrit  instrumental  in  4  »  ana  and  ina 


*  The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on  the  Greek  dual  has  been 
sent  to  U8,  as  conyeying  a  different  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  neuter 
plural.  Blaokert  de  vt  ttsuqw  dualis  numeri,  Prooem.  X.  XI:  quum  de  notione 
et  Ti  ciyusdam  orationis  partis,  imprimis  autem  de  coi\junotione,  quie  inter 
Bubjectum  et  prsedicatum  intercedit,  agitur,  illud  quod  snpissime  apud 
Grsecos,  minus  seepe  apud  Romanos  multum  yalet,  tenendum  est  nomina 
poHta  esse  nan  in  eo  numero,  quem  concentus  postulet  formm  grammaticcB, 
eed  qui  sententicB  congrucU,  Ad  hoc  genus  referendus  est  ille  conjungendi 
modus,  ex  quo  ssepissime  suJbjecto  gen.  neutr.  pZur.,  Prcedicatum  (Yerbum) 
sing,  adjungitur  quia  res  in  genere  neutro  positso^  quasi  Tita  carentesy  sic 
inter  se  junctso  esse  yidentur,  ut  unttm  tantum  corpus  fiat. 
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(§  S45).  MoreoTer,  it  is  wdl  known  that  in  a  mulUinde  of 
instances  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  accusatiye  is  entirely  lo- 
catiye:  B.g*  when  it  follows  a  neater  or  passiye  verb.  We 
find  other  examples  of  an  interchange  of  case-endings  in  the 
use  of  -d  as  the  sign  of  the  neater  accasatiye-^nominatiTe  in  id^ 
istud,  and  the  appearances  of  a  similar  ending  in  or^ri,  &o. 
(Bopp,  VergL  Gramm,  p.  183),  whereas  the  -<2  was  the  andent 
termination  of  the  ablatiye  in  Latin,  and  also,  as  we  shall  show, 
in  Greek.  The  p,  which  the  Greeks  sometimes  substituted  for 
this  d,  is  also  used  sometimes  as  a  mark  of  the  genitiye  case, 
because  the  significations  of  that  case  frequenti j  enter  into  those 
of  the  ablatiye.  But  all  this  is  yery  intelligible.  It  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  noun,  whether  a  datiye,  genitiye,  or  ac- 
cusatiye case-ending  should  be  used,  when  a  giyen  relation  of  the 
noun  is  to  be  signified.  In  some  instances  a  locatiye  would  most 
appropriately  express  the  relation  intended,  in  others  a  datiye, 
in  others  eyen  an  ablatiye.  But  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
mere  accusatiye ;  objectiyity  and  location  are  identical ;  only  the 
former  is  the  expression  of  general,  the  latter  of  particular  posi- 
tion. If  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  an  object,  it  is  the  there,  though 
the  particular  location  may  not  be  defined.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  sign  of  the  accusatiye  case  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit 
is  the  oldest  form  of  the  locatiye,  assigned  to  express  general 
objectiyity,  its  use  as  a  particular  locatiye  being  retained  only  in 
certain  pronouns,  and  its  place  being  supplied  in  other  words  by 
the  termination  i  when  a  particular  position  was  to  be  described. 
This  ending  -4,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  this  yowel  appearsi 
is  a  mutilation  of  the  element  of  the  second  pronoun,  and  is  re« 
presented  in  its  fuller  form  by  <f>i.  It  has  probably  lost  the  final 
i;  also,  as  we  see  in  those  Greek  words  which  exhibit  the  accusa- 
tiye-ending  as  a  mere  -a,  as  avipa  for  avipa^Vt  &c.  We  may 
also  compare  irpo<r'0€f  wpoaOev;  fcdXi,  ^oAcy;  irepa^  mpav; 
&c.  (aboye  §  114,  and  below  §  239). 

238  With  regard  to  the  accusatiye  plural  we  adopt  without 
hesitation  Grimm's  opinion,  that  it  is  merely  the  accusatiye  sin- 
gular with  the  plural  8  superadded.  The  stems  which  end  with 
a  short  yowel  in  Sanscrit  form  the  accusatiye  plural  in  n,  with  a 
lengthening  of  the  final  yowel  of  the  stem :  thus  fnrikHe  "k  wolf," 
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makes  accus.  plar.  vrikdn.  If  we  compare  this  word  with  the 
Gothic  tmlfans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Latin  lupos  on  the 
other^  we  shall  perceive  that  the  Gothic  is  the  complete  form,  the 
Sanscrit  and  Latin  having  lost,  one  the  s,  the  other  the  %  and 
both  having  supplied  the  loss  by  strengthening  the  final  vowel 
of  the  crude-form.  If  we  now  take  the  Greek  Xvkov^^  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Xvkov^  that  o^oi/r  does  to  dena^  &c,, 
it  will  appear,  we  conceive,  that  the  same  holds  in  Greek.  We 
may  add  that  ruirrtov  for  Ti/irTOF(r)ff  is  analogous  to  vrikdn  for 
vrikana.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  aocusative  singular  has  lost  its  final  m,  n,  and  indeed  in 
some  others,  the  plural  8  is  merely  subjoined  to  the  weakened 
form  of  the  accusative  singular;  thus  TvirrorraHy)  makes  ri/ir- 
Toyra-*. 

239  In  neuter  nouns  the  aocusative  and  nominative  plural, 
which  are,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  same,  always  end  in 
-a  in  Zend  and  in  the  old  European  languages  of  the  family;  but 
in  Sanscrit  we  find  an  t,  which,  according  to  Bopp,  is  only  a  weak- 
ened form  of  an  original  a  ( VergL  Chramm.  pp.  5  and  ^69) ;  the 
final  vowel  of  the  crude-form  is  lengthened,  and  "  an  euphonical 
n^  as  Bopp  calls  it,  is  inserted  between  it  and  the  case-ending  t. 
Thus  m&dh&  {fiiOv)  "honey,''  makes  in  the  plural  m&dhii-f^i 
instead  of  fUOv-a. 

This  appears  to  us  a  rather  unscientific  way  of  accounting 
for  the  Sanscrit  inflexion.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  tbe 
phenomena  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  different  forms  by 
reproducing  the  structure  in  which  they  all  originated. 

We  have  ahready  shown  generaUy  that  the  broad  a  repre- 
sents an  anuavdra  or  suppressed  n  {§  114),  and  the  final  n  ia 
particular  is  constantly  so  represented  in  nouns  of  the  third 
declension,  as  in  0Xej3-a,  irarip^-a^  &c.  Moreover,  we  have 
shown  that  even  -v-r  may  be  represented  by  a  solitary  a,  as 
in  li'Ka  for  SFe-Kevr  (^  l6l),  and  we  shall  see  that  the  forma- 
tive fiar^fjievr  becomes  -/ua,  as  in  aoi-fxa,  &c  There  would  be 
no  objection  then,  i  priori,  to  regard  the  plural  -a  as  a  relict 
of  vt;  and  if  the  objective  y  or  r  of  the  singular  had  to  be 
formed  into  a  plural  analogous  to  that  of  the  masculine  nouns  in 
-9|  which,  we  shall  see,   form  their  plural  by  a  reduplicatioix 
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of  the  ending,  we  should  be  led  at  once  to  the  assumption  that 
the  result  would  be  the  combination  vr,  or  the  reduplication  w, 
Kow  we  have  positive  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the 
neuter  plural  in  Latin  originally  ended  in  -a<2 ;  thus  we  find  in 
the  Senatus  Conaultum  de  Bacchanalibtis,  1.  24 :  quei  advar' 
sum  ead  /ecisent.  Again,  we  find  in  Sanscrit,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  an  interpolated  n  in  the  terminations  of  neuter  plurals, 
and  the  t,  which  follows  it,  is  most  probably  the  vocalization 
of  a  second  n,  just  as  conversely  nn  is  substituted  for  m 
{§  215.  6).  Putting  all  these  considerations  together,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  and 
original  plural  of  ird  was  e-cid  ^  e-nd ;  that  the  genuine  plural 
of  madhu « madhurn  was  madhvrhn ;  and  that  l^vK-a  from 
J^iXo-v  represents  a  primitive  ^i;X-€i^.  Our  view  is  still  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  whUe  the  £rse  plural  of  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  siad  (for  sunad),  the  Welsh  form  of  the  plural 
is  hwytU  (for  awynt). 

240  This  theory  explains  all  the  common  forms  of  the 
neuter  plural.  But  Uiere  are  two  pronouns  in  Latin  which  we 
must  consider  as  isolated  in  this  respect,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  account  in  a  different  manner  for  the  anomalous  forms  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  neuter  plural.  These  are  the  correlatives 
hie  and  qui.  We  have  mentioned  above  (§  146),  that  qui^  siCf 
hiCf  and  is^  are  four  forms,  including  the  same  pronominal  root, 
and  signifying  relative  proximity,  in  which  the  guttural  ele- 
ment has  successively  degenerated.  But  a  sameness  of  origin 
does  not  presume  a  continuous  sameness  of  use ;  and  while  hi-c 
has  obtained  a  fixed  value,  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  equi- 
valent to  a-Se,  and  is  used  idiomatically  to  denote  the  first 
person,  is,  in  its  common  and  simple  form,  is  the  mere  ante- 
cedent to  qui,  which  is  always  a  relative ;  compounded  with  the 
third  element,  is  becomes  i-ta,  the  correlative  of  si^,  and  is-te 
the  converse  of  hie ;  and,  with  a  further  extension,  it  becomes 
i^terum,  the  opposite  of  heic  and  hue.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  adjunct  ce, 
which  is  invariably  attached  to  si  in  this  use,  and  which  is 
almost  always  appended  to  hi-e,  is  rarely  found  in  conjunction 
with  qui  and  is.  The  declension,  howevdr,  of  these  pronouns 
is  long  anterior  to  their  distinctive  use,  and  it  would  argue  the 
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utmost  degree  of  philological  ignorance  to  maintain  that  be- 
cause the  affix  ce  is  not  found  in  the  usual  forms  of  is  and  qui, 
it  nerer  attached  itself  to  the  inflexions  of  these  pronouns.  Eren 
in  hi^  we  see  a  tendency  to  throw  off  this  adjunct ;  the  masc 
and  fern,  plural  are  hi,  hce,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  pronoun, 
though  we  know  from  Yarro  that  they  were  once  written  hi-e, 
hoB^o,  and  though  the  feminine  appears  with  the  affix  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  (see  Varronian,  pp.  237,  8).  Now  if  we  compare 
eH,  istd,  illd  with  the  feminines  singular  hcBC,  quae,  we  must 
conclude  that  these  latter  forms  represent  M-ce,  quH-ce,  the 
former  retaining  the  c  as  well  as  the  transposed  vowel,  and  the 
latter  showing  its  original  adjunct  only  in  the  diphthong  as. 
We  obsenre  precisely  the  same  changes  in  the  neuter  plorals 
hoec,  qua^t  which  admit  therefore  of  precisely  the  same  explana- 
tion. Moreover,  the  diphthong  is  represented  by  the  long  a 
only  in  past-tide  and  qud-prapter,  which  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion. And  as  we  have  also  post-ed,  interred,  prapter^ed,  &c., 
with  a  similar  long  a,  we  may  infer  that  these  plurals  also 
passed  from  ed-ce  through  ecec  and  ecBtoed  {Varronian,  p.  91); 
an  opinion  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  Latin  phrases 
med  rifert  «  mem  ret  fert  (Festus,  p.  282,  and  MuUer,  SuppL 
Annat.  p.  405),  &c.  The  Bantine  Table  exhibits  the  pronouns 
esus  and  ais  with  the  affix  -&«,  the  former  in  the  combination 
post-esork  ^posUhac  (1.  8)*. 

241  We  have  before  stated  that  the  dual  is  merely  a 
by-form  of  the  plural.  The  nominative  and  accusative  dual  in 
Sanscrit  are,  as  in  Oreek,  the  same.  In  some  neuter  nouns  the 
dual  nom.  accus.  are  the  same  as  the  plural ;  in  others  there  is 
an  omission  of  the  characteristic  n.  Thus  dana,  ''a  gift,"  makes 
in  the  dual  ddni  ^  ddnor-iy  the  plural  being  dAnd-nr-i;  vdchds, 
"  speedi,"  makes  in  the  dual  vdck&s-t,  the  plural  being  vacMns4, 
where  we  have  different  compensations  for  a  final  n. 


*  A  writer,  who  can  neither  discover  the  truth  nor  recognise  it  when 
diflcorered,  obstinately  maintainB  that  the  long  a  in  antet^  &c.  results 
from  an  absorption  of  m,  and  that  the  original  forms  were  anteanif  &c., 
"on  the  analogy  oi  poBtquam,  anieg^uam,  Sic."  Erery  Latin  scholar  is 
aware  that  quam  is  not  here  a  case  after  post,  or  ante,  but  the  particle 
of  comparison,  so  that  the  full  form  is,  in  &ct,  poiteaqwm,  anteaquam,  &o. 
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(2)    Nominative. 
242     The  proper  sign  of  the  nominatiye  case  is  s.     In 
Sanscrit  this  sibilant  is  usually  softened  by  visarga  into  A.    In 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  it  is  often  absorbed  in  an  4-endmg  in  femi- 
nine nouns ;  in  Latin  and  Zend  it  is  frequently  dropped  altoge- 
ther in  this  case.     When  we  recollect  how  constantly  the  final  s 
is  mute  in  modern  French,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  these  appear- 
ances of  a  similar  insignificance  of  the  same  letter  in  the  ancient 
languages.     We  find  instances  in  old  Latin  of  s  concluding  a 
short  syllable  though  the  succeeding  word  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant, as  in  the  senio  eonfectUs  quiescit  of  Ennius,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  a  viaarga  of  the  nominatiye 
analogous  to  the  aimavdra  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  was  the  case  in  Greek 
also.     Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  rule  about  the  pause  is  not 
violated  in  ^sdiylus  {Persce  821),  as  Person  thinks  (SuppL  ad 
Prixf.  Hec.  p.  83) ;  we  can  easily  imagine  that  ' Apio/tiapSos 
'SAp^ai  might  be  pronounced  ' AptojULapSo  ^pSeai*     As  to  the 
objection  that  Ariomardns  was  a  governor  of  Thebes  and  not  of 
Sardis,  we  might  as  well  object  to  JBschylus  for  saying  in  v.  801, 
that  Arcteus  was  irtiyali  NeiXoi;  yeirovwv  Aiyvn-Tlou,  because 
the  same  Arcteus,  by  an  amusing  conversion,  is  called  in  v.  41  a 
governor  of  Lydia :  dfipoSiaiTwy  6  itrerai  AvSHu  oj^Xoy— roi)^ 
Mir  p.  *ApKT€V9  T  ayaQoi — ej^opfiwaiv*    Quintilian,  too,  seemi)^ 
to  have  thought  that  the  cluef  reason  for  the  visarga  in  old 
Latin  was  to  avoid  a  concourse  of  consonants  similar  to  that 
in  this  passage  of  JSschylus.     He  says  {InH.  Orator,  IX.  4, 
§  87) :  CeUrum  cansimantes  quoque,  earumque  prcsciptief  qiue 
sunt  a&periorea,  in  eommissura  verbcrum  rixantur,  ut  X  ultima 
eum  S  proxima,  quarum  tristior  etiam,  si  hinoR  collidafntur^ 
stridor  est:  ut  Ars  studiorum.     Q^cs  Juit  causa  et  Servio 
{ut  dixi)  suhtrahendm  S  Uteres,  quoties  ultima  esset  aliaque 
eonsanante  suseiperetur,  quod  rqprehendit  Lauranius,  MesscUa 
defsndit.    Nam   neque   Ludlium  putant  uti  eadem  ultima, 
quum  dicit,  Sbrbnus  fuit,  et  dignus  locoqub,  et  Cicero  in 
Orators  (o.  XLvm)  plures  antiquorum  tradit  sic  hcutos.     (We 
have  here  adopted  the  emendations  of  RoUin  and  Gesner ;  the 
books  have  et  S  ultima  eum  X  proxima,  which  is  nonsense).    If 
this  view  is  well  founded,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a  final  letter, 
of  little  force  in  pronunciation,  should  in  some  cases  be  dropped 
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in  writing  also.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  fact  in  flie  feminine 
nouns  of  the  first  declensiony  where  the  termination  sa  is  repre- 
sented only  by  the  length  of  the  final  vowel,  and  in  many  mas- 
culine and  feminine  nouns  of  the  third  or  unparasyllabic  de- 
clension. 

243    The  explanation  of  this  nominative  sign  is  obvious  and 
easy.     The  simplest  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  tiie 
Indo-Germanic  languages  is,  we  have  seen,  in  Sanscrit  «a-«,  ga, 
tad;  in  Greek  (<r)o,  (<r)iy,  to;  in  Goth,  sa,  ao,  thata.     It  is  ob- 
served by  Bopp  {Abh.  Jk.  Berl.  1826,  p.  66),  that  although  there 
is  such  a  great  number  of  crude-forms  in  the  Greek  language 
ending  in  -o,  there  is  not  one  which  wants  the  nominative  sign  s 
except  this  pronoun.    A  similar  remark  implies  to  the  Gothic 
language.     There  must  be  some  very  good  reason  for  this  ex- 
ception.    We  remark  that,  in  modem  German,  when  the  adjec- 
tive has  an  article  prefixed,  it  is  declined  according  to  a  wei^er 
form,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  preserve  the  declension,  which 
it  exhibits  when  not  preceded  by  an  article;  thus  we  have  pute^ 
Wein,  gute-m  Wein,  "good  wine,"  "to  good  wine;"  but  efe-r 
ffute-  Wein^  de-m  gvte^,  "  Wein,  "  the  good  wine,"  "  to  the 
good  wine;"  the  case-ending  of  the  article  not  being  repeated 
in  the  adjective.     Conversely,  we  find  in  Greek  that  the  case- 
endings  are  preserved  in  the  noun  or  adjective,  but  not  in  the 
nominative  masculine  of  the  article.     Thus  we  have  o  ( »  ao) 
arya0O'$  avdp<oiro-^,  not  o;  ayaOo  avOpwrro*     When,  howevw, 
this  pronoun  assumes  a  distinct  personality  it  takes  to  itself  a 
nominative  ending  like  another  noun;  thus,  o  avdfxorro^,  os  Tovra 
iroiet,  "  the  man  who  makes  these  things"*  "the  man,  he  (t. «. 
this  man)  makes  these  things."     We  have  before  remarked  that 
in  the  article  it  is  only  the  nominative,  masculine  and  feminine, 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which  exhibits  the  form  o,  17,  or, 
substituting  the  sibilant  for  the  aspirate,  tro,  atfi   the  other 
cases  present  a  form  beginning  with  r,  as  nominative-accusative 
neuter  to  ;  gen.  tov,  t^9,  to5,  &c  .  Whereas  in  the  relative,* 
as  it  is  called,  the  form  beginning  with  an  aspirate  is  used  for 
all  oases  and  genders ;  now  this  relative  expresses  distinct  per- 
sonality, or  a  subject,  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders 
(that  there   is   no   subject  or  nominative  in  neuter  we  have, 
before  seen);  but  when  this  pronoun  is  used  merely  as  a  pre- 
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positiye  article,  it  of  course  expresses  personality  or  sabjec- 
tiyity  only  in  the  nominative  case,  for  in  that  case  only  can 
the  name  of  any  object  be  considered  as  a  subject;  this  is  the 
reason  why  all  cases  and  genders  of  the  article  o,  17,  except 
the  nom.  masc  and  fern.,  assume  the  objectire  form  in  r-.  We 
have  shown  before  that,  of  the  three  fundamental  pronouns, 
the  first  represents  the  here^  the  second  that  which  is  near  to 
the  here,  the  third  the  mere  object ;  we  have  also  seen  how  in 
the  idea  of  nearness  the  second  pronoun  includes  the  relative 
and  reflexiTe  pronouns  as  opposed  to  the  mere  demonstrative, 
and  that  it  is  also  used  to  form  a  nominative  case  to  the  third 
pronoun;  we  now  see  that  this  element  under  the  form  sa 
represents  mbjectivity  as  opposed  to  obfeetivityt  and  is  for 
that  reason  used  as  a  sort  of  post-positive  article  to  note  the 
nominative  case. 

244  The  plural  nominative  ending  in  Sanscrit  is  -cm,  which 
we  might  be  content  to  explain  with  Bopp  {VergL  Gramm. 
p.  261),  by  considering  it  "  as  an  extension  of  the  singular  no- 
minative sign  8,  so  that  there  lies  in  this  extension  of  the  case- 
suffix  a  symbolical  indication  of  plurality."  For  this  we  gene- 
rally find  the  ending  -€9  in  Oreek.  In  the  first  and  second 
declemdon,  however,  the  nominative  plural  is  -ai  or  -^i.  It  is 
nearly  demonstrable  that  the  final  i  in  these  instances,  as  well 
as  in  Latin,  has  supplanted  an  original «,  a  remark  which  ap- 
plies also  to  the  Latin  genitives  of  the  first  declension ;  thus  for 
famil^B^  familai^  the  common  forms,  we  have  ^iaofamiliAa^Ja-' 
mUia^is.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  XvKo-iy  '^wpa-i, 
stand  for  Xi//co-€v,  x^pa-e^,  and  that  the  Latm  fifth  declension 
in  s  differs  firom  the  first  declemdon  in  a  only  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  crude-form  (Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  263).  That 
this  -€9  presumes  an  original  -crev,  appears,  in  part  at  least, 
firom  the  following  considerations  (see  also  Varranian.  p.  229 
sq.).  As  the  accusative  plural  is  formed  from  the  accusative 
angular  by  adding  9,  we  may  be  justified  in  supposmg  that  the 
plural  nominative  is  formed  from  the  singular  by  the  same  addi* 
tion ;  and  as  a  double  s  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  of  a  word  in 
these  languages,  we  must  conclude  that  the  plural  s  was  joined 
to  the  singuliu*  by  the  intervention  of  a  short  ^  or  &,  so  that  in 
all  probability  the  original  form  of  the  plural  nominative  of 
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iyQv^f  for  instance,  would  be  iyfiwr-e^t  which  is  practically 
eliortened  into  iyfivesf  as  eXiyetro  is  into  iXeyeo^seXeym/,  &c. 
(comp.  Bopp,  Vergl.  Gramnu  p.  220). 

In  our  own  and  other  modern  languagea  we  find  n  as  well 
as  «  the  sign  of  the  plural.  In  the  verb-endings  in  Greek  we 
find  the  plural  -fier  instead  of  -/xes.  We  shall  discuss  this  in 
the  proper  place. 

245    (3)    a  Implemsntive  or  Instruhbntal. 
6    Dative. 
c    Locative. 

We  shall  consider  all  these  three  cases  together,  because  wa 
believe  that  their  meanings  spring  from  the  same  source,  and 
because  these  meanings  are  all  represented  hj  the  same  case  m 
Greek,  that,  namely,  which  we  call  the  Dative. 

In  Sanscrit  the  instrumental  singular  is  marked  by  an  ending 
A  or  tno,  the  latter  ending  being  appropriated  to  nouns  the  crude* 
form  of  which  ends  in  a  short  vowel.     The  termination  d  is 
considered  by  Bopp  {Abh.  Ak.  BerL  1826,  p.  77 ;  VergL  GramnK 
p.  188)  to  be  identical  with  the  preposition  a,  which  is  elsewhere 
used  as  a  prefix,  with  the  signification  **  on/'  and  which  must 
be  a  residuum  of  €Hta.     The  prepositions  in,  ava,  iva  have  the 
same  meaning,  and  involve  the  same  pronominal  elements  (above, 
j  170).   Hence,  the  instrumental  in  -ana  or  -ina  and  the  loca- 
tive or  dative  in  -dn  ( j  237)  are  traceable  to  a  common  origuu 
That  the  idea  of  an  instrument  or  cause  may  be  included  in 
that  of  position  or  containing,  is  obvious ;  and  that  a  preposition, 
the  intention  of  which  is  originallj  (as  indeed  is  the  case  with 
all  prepoedtions)  to  denote  position,  can  be  used  as  a  word  mark^ 
ing  an  instrument  or  cause,  is  dear  firom  the  functions  of  ^ 
and  iiro  in  Greek,  and  per  and  ob  in  Latin.     The  phrase  €k 
Xefxri  sufficiently  points  to  the  connexion  between  immediate- 
proximity  and  the  active  use  of  an  implement     The  sign  of 
the  dative  in  Sanscrit  is  Sczoi  or  one  of  its  longer  forms  at 
or  aya.    The  termination  of  the  locative  singular  is  in  most 
eases  t,  so  that  the  dative  is  only  an  extension  of  the  locative* 
The  masculine  nouns  in  i  and  ti,  and  sometimes  also  the  femi- 
nines,  have  an  anomalous  locative  ending  in  du;  in  this  case 
the  final  vowel  of  the  crude-form  is  thrown  off,  or  changed 
into  y,  as  in  patydu,  sakhydu,  from  p<xH,  **  a  master,"  sakhir 
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^'a  friend."  We  bdiere  that  Bopp  is  perfectly  right  in  8up« 
posing  {VergL  Gramm.  p.  228)  that  du  stands  for  As,  a  change 
which  we  also  find  in  the  dnal  ending  of  the  nominative,  ac- 
cosatiYe,  and  voeatiYe,  and  /sonsequentlj  that  it  is  a  form  of  the 
genitiTe,  whidi  is  used  with  a  locative  meaning  like  the  Greek 
avTwit  cu,  &c.;  and  in  the  Latin  Aumt,  damif  mUiHm^  Co^ 
rintki,  &&,  the  locative  has  assumed  the  same  form  as  the 
genitive.  It  is  to  be  remembered  too  that,  in  the  Sanscrit  dual, 
the  genitive  and  locative  are  identical;  they  both  end  in  6s. 
The  instrumental  and  dative  dual  are  identioJ  with  each  other 
and  with  the  ablative.  The  termination  is  always  -bhydm.  In 
the  plural,  the  implemoitive  ends  in  -bhis;  the  dative  and 
ablative  m  -ihyaa,  and  the  locative  in  -#tt  or  -^hu. 

246  It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation,  in 
form  Qt  otherwise,  between  these  cases  and  the  Greek  dative,  in 
which  their  meanings  seem  to  be  included.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  dative  singular  is  -i  or  -^pi ;  of  the  dative  dual  -ip, 
it  being  idratical  with  the  genitive  of  that  number;  of  the  dative 
plural  'lat  or  -iv.  Bopp  has  remarked  (Abh.  Ak.  BerU  1826, 
p.  78)  that  the  Sanscrit  prepositions  A  (■■  ama)  and  ahhi  (»  anof 
bh%  §  172)  are  synonymous ;  that  the  former  constitutes  the 
aiugular  instrumental  endmg,  the  latter,  with  an  end-syllable 
'Am^  the  dual  -&Ayi!m«i£Ai-dm,  and,  with  the  end-letter  -s  or 
end-syllable  -<m»  the  plural  bhis  or  bhycLs.  The  dative  and 
locative  singular  present  ahhi  under  the  different  forms  of  ai 
and  %9  the  former  standing  for  ahhi  just  as  tens  does  for  tdbhis, 
and  the  lattOT  for  bki  just  as  avrw-i  does  for  avro^i,  airo-tv 
toT  avro-ipiVf  and  ai/ro-fv  for  avro^i^.  The  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions as  compared  with  the  old  Latin,  on  the  tables  of  Gubbio, 
present  u^h'^avi,  fithiph^viilu  {^vitulo),  &c.  (MiiUer,  Etrus^ 
ker,  I.  p.  48).  The  terminations  of  the  Sanscrit  implementive, 
dative,  and  locative,  are  therefore  resolvable  into  synonyms 
analogous  to  the  Greek  avo,  a/ui-0/,  and  0c  The  Latin  ti-bif 
vo-bis  present  us  with  the  form  0i  and  its  plural  variation; 
for  as  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  are  formed  from 
the  same  cases  in  the  singular  by  the  addition  of  the  plural  s, 
so  we  may  conclude  that  the  plural  of  <f>i  would  be  formed  by 
turning  it  into  0cs,  as  6t  is  turned  into  bis.  The  termination 
-{ipyp  bears  the  same  relation  to  0((,  that  -^acv,  in  the  verb* 
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endings,  does  to  -fie^,  the  other  form.  The  Sanscrit  locatiye 
plural  ending  -su,  shu  is  identical  with  the  Greek  -en-p  or 
-c-cTi-i/.  We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  letter  n  is  the 
most  striking  mark  of  the  locatiye,  and  that  we  find  this  letter 
at  the  end  of  locatiTes  of  all  genders.  The  v  etpeXKvariKoVf 
then,  which  we  so  often  see  at  the  end  of  Greek  datiyes  ploral, 
IS  not  a  merely  arbitrary  addition,  but  a  real  part  of  the  word, 
dropped  according  to  laws  of  euphony  in  the  newer  language. 
The  antuvdra,  or  nasal  at  the  end  of  the  plural  looatire  in 
Pr  Acrit,  points  to  a  similar  final  n  in  that  language.  For  the 
Sanscrit  su,  shu  we  find  shva,  hva,  in  Zend,  from  which  Bopp 
not  unreasonably  concludes  ( Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  288),  that  the 
original  form  of  the  Sanscrit  plural-locatiye  ending  may  haye 
been  eva^  and  this  leads  us  at  once  to  the  reflexiye  pronoun 
sva,  Greek  a06,  and  is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  coUectiye 
termination  -o-o?  ^s  cr0o9-  The  relationship  between  atpiv,  the 
locatiye  of  this  pronoun,  and  the  locatiye  ending  ^i,  Kpivy  is 
clear  from  what  we  haye  said  in  a  former  chapter.  The  ter-* 
mination  of  the  datiye  plural  in  Greek  is  generally  -i-aiv.  We 
haye  a  similar  form  in  Sanscrit.  Thus,  vrikSrs  makes  locatiye 
plural  vriki'Shu^vrikori^ahu.  At  other  times  the  crude-form 
is  not  thus  altered.  This  is  the  rule  in  Sanscrit  feminine  nouns. 
Thus,  jihvA,  "a  tongue,"  makes  jihvam.  It  also  holds  in  cer- 
tain Greek  words,  as  in  the  feminine  'AOijvriah  'OXv/uLwi&ri, 
Ovpaaiy  &c.,  and  eyen  in  masculmes,  as  Tafila<n  (Bockh,  Cor- 
pu8  Inscript,  I.  p.  80).  As  the  penultimate  yowel,  howeyer, 
is  inyariably  long,  it  is  probable  that  the  datiye  singular  is 
included  in  the  form  to  which  the  plural  affix  is  appended* 
We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  locatiye 
plural  is  formed  from  the  locatiye  singular  by  the  addition  of 
the  coUectiye  ending  ^sva^crw^  the  characteristic  i  of  the  latter 
being  absorbed  in  the  long  d,  d,  of  the  words  which  we  haye 
mentioned  as  exceptions.  If  this  supposition  is  well-founded, 
the  Greek  language  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the  theory 
which  we  haye  elsewhere  proposed  respecting  the  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  plural — ^namely,  that  it  is  formed  by  appending  the 
prepositions  oy  and  T\^  signifying  "with"  {MaakU  le-Sopher, 
p.  IS). 

The  locatiye-ending  •dc  is,  like  -01,  referable  to  the  second 
pronominal  element  (aboye,  ^  202). 
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247    (4)    a   Ablative. 

The  plural  ablatiye  in  Sanscrit  has  the  same  termination  as 
the  dative ;  the  dual  ablative  is  identical  with  the  instrumental 
as  well  as  with  the  dative.  The  connexion  in  meaning  between 
the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  we  have  just  shown.  The 
Sanscrit  ablative  properlj  expresses  removal  from  a  place,  i,  e. 
it  answers  to  the  question  "  whence."  It  will  easily  be  perceived 
how  this  might  be  resolved  into  the  idea  of  a  cause  or  instru- 
ment, and  also  how  the  same  meaning  might  be  made  applicable 
to  the  ordinary  use  of  a  dative ;  for  instance,  "  I  give  to  him'' 
might  be  represented  bj  "  I  give  through  him/'  or  "  he  is  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  object  of  mj  giving,"  for  in  such  cases  the 
object  to  whom  is  very  often  the  cause  by  which.  In  Greek, 
the  use  of  the  dative  to*  signify  the  occasion  or  instrument  is  but 
little  different  from  that  of  the  adverb  of  manner  {Gr.  Gr.  art. 
457) ;  and  this  adverb,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  a  residuum 
of  the  ablative,  which  is  similarly  used  in  Latin.  We  require 
generally  \nro  with  the  genitive  to  express  the  cause,  and  this  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  ablative  with  ab  (see  Gr.  Gr.  487). 

The  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular  is  -^,  when  the 
crude-form  of  the  noun  ends  in  & ;  in  other  declensions  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  genitive,  to  which  also  it  corresponds  in 
meaning.  The  English  writers  on  Sanscrit  grammar  consider  -at 
as  the  termination,  but  Bopp  rightiy  concludes  ( Vergl.  Gramm. 
209),  from  the  analogy  of  mat^  tvat,  the  ablatives  of  the  first 
and  second  personal  pronouns,  and  of  the  Zend  ablatives,  that 
the  ablative-ending  is  merely  the  letter  -t 

We  find  this  termination  in  the  Latin  met »  Sanscrit  mat, 
which  appears  in  the  combinations  egomet,  memet,  &c.,  and  in 
the  conjunction  se-d,  more  ancientiy  written  se-t*  Under  the 
form  -df  this  ending  appears  as  the  regular  characfceristic  of  the 
ablative  in  old  Latin*  Thus,  on  the  Columna  Roatrata  we 
have:  proesented  sumod  dictatored  olorom  in  aUod  maridpucg- 
nad  vicet  {Varronian.  p.  179). 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  Latin  the  same  letter  ap- 
pears as  the  characteristic  of  the  neuter-objective  smgular  as  in- 
id,  iUud,  &c. ;  also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  239),  in  the- 
neuter  plural ;  thus,  in  the  Senatua  ConsuUum  de  Bacchanalibua, 
we  have  quei  advoraum  ead  fecisent;  and  as  me,  te  (ancientiy 
met,  tet  or  med,  ted)  are  used  both  as  accusatives  and  ablatives. 
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so  sed,  which  appears  as  an  ablatiye  in  its  oonjimctiTe  nse,  is  an 
accosatire  in  the  senatus  ccnmUum  just  mentioned,  where  it 
appears  after  inter.  This  brings  ns  back  again  to  what  we  said 
about  the  Sanscrit  A^  which,  though  a  preposition  denoting  mere 
position,  is  used  in  an  instrumental  sense.  To  us  it  appears 
nearly  eertun,  for  reasons  which  we  will  ^ve  directly,  that  the 
ablative-ending  -t  or  -d  is  the  second  personal  pronoun  which 
appears  under  the  forms  dva^  dya,  tAo,  &o.,  and  which,  though 
it  may  and  in  fact  does  signify  position,  and  indeed  vicinity,  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  last  term  of  a  series  proceeding  from  the 
subject,  »•  e.  the  nearest  to  the  subject,  and  hence  proceeding  air 
removal  in  general :  for  which  reason,  as  we  have  shown  in  a 
former  chapter,  it  is  used  to  form  the  sup^lative  degree  of 
adjectives. 

The  ablative  relation  in  Greek  is  eziH*essed  by  the  genitive, 
with  or  without  a  preposition.  In  most  Sanscrit  words  this  reU- 
tion  is  also  expressed  by  the  genitive,  or  by  a  form  very  nearly 
resembling  it  We  believe,  notwithstanding  what  Bopp  says 
(Abh.  Ak.  BerL  1826,  p.  97),  that  the  genitive  and  ablative  were 
originally  identicaL 

The  only  instance  in  Greek  of  a  near  approximation  to  the 
Sanscrit  ablative  in  't,  Latin  -(2,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  adverbs 
in  -(tf9  as  they  are  called.  We  find  the  ablative  -d  at  the  end  of 
adverbs  like  bened,facillumedy  which  are  clearly  the  old  ablar 
tives  &(m(^)(2,  f<iciUum{l)d.  In  the  same  way  ourw^t  koXS?, 
&c.  are  the  old  ablatives  of  oi/ro?,  koXo^,  &c.  ;  for  in  the  Greek 
language  euphony  will  not  allow  the  appearance  of  a  £  or  r  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  and  o/nik  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  San- 
scrit synonym  samdt  that  SiSwai  does  to  daddH  (Bopp.  Verffl 
Gramm.  p.  205). 

We  have  before  seen  this  termination  of  the  ablative  under 
the  Latin  form  in  the  adjective  ih^o^^  and  as  we  shall  meet  it 
again  in  the  forms  fioipiSio^,  &c.  and  in  patronymics  like  'Arptl' 
Sfji  » 'ArpeiSio^s  &c.  A  comparison  of  'Aippo^irti  with  the 
Sanscrit  abhrdditd  *'  she  who  comes  out  of  a  doud"  (from  the 
ablative  abhrdt,  written  abkrdd  in  composition,  and  itd)  shows 
that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  an  adjective  equivalent  to  the 
ablative  of  a0/oo$,  which  should  be  atppwS  or  aippta^ ;  the  in- 
cluded form  a0/oo^i-  from  a<ppoiio9  is  indicated  by  the  succeed- 
ing long  vowel,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  short :  comp. 
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irriif  irafAOtj  &c.  (Bopp,  VergL  Oramm.  p.  216,  note).  We 
shall  see  directly  that  this  fuller  form  of  the  ablative  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  genitiye. 

248     (4)   b   Gbnitivb. 

The  endings  of  the  genitire  singular  in  Sanscrit  are  8,  aya^ 
as,  and  As.  The  latter  is  appropriated  to  feminine  nouns  which 
end  with  a  rowel ;  thus  pritirs  "  loye^  makes  prityis,  which  is 
perfectlj  analogous  to  iroXew^ ;  for  that  this  was  a  dissyllable 
(probably  pronounced  iroAya^)  appears  firom  its  accentuation, 
and  its  frequent  use  at  the  end  of  a  senarius  in  the  Attic 
dramatists.  The  length  of  the  termination  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  short  vowel  in  the  penultima.  Thus,  although  we  have 
Xaot,  paoi  &C.  we  find  also  Xiw^,  veta^,  &c. ;  and  conrersely  we 
must  write  €M  «>  aFo^  for  ito^,  whenever  this  particle  is  a  tro- 
chee in  Homer  {Varronian,  p.  239).  When  the  final  vowel  of 
the  feminine  stem  is  long,  this  termination  is  invariably  preceded 
by  y  or  v,  asjikvAyAs,  vadhv&s;  when  the  final  vowel  is  short 
it  is  optional  whether  we  write  a  guna  of  the  vowel  and  the 
simple  s  ending,  or  the  full  ending  in  yAs.  Thus,  we  may  have 
from  prttins  not  only  prityAs,  but  also  pritSs  ■■  prit^a-us.  The 
termination  y-As  is  represented  under  a  weakened  form  by  the 
Latin  y^M  in  cujus  for  quo^l-^us,  &a  The  terminations  s  or  is 
are  used  according  as  the  stem  ends  with  a  vowel  or  a  consonant 
In  the  former  case  the  termination  may  still  be  considered  as 
«€w,  for  the  vowek  i  and  u  are  always  adSected  by  guna  in  the 
genitive :  thus,  pati^  "a  master^  makes patSs  (« pat-a^i^),  and 
sAnthS  '*  a  son^  makes  s^nSs  («  ^n-o-tM).  In  all  these  instances 
the  genitive  corresponds  to  the  ablative.  When,  however,  the 
ablative  ending  is  *af ,  the  genitive  ends  in  ^sya :  thus,  vr^kc^s 
makes  ablative  vfikAt,  genitive  vrikasya.  To  this,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  the  Greek  genitive  in  -oio  bears  the  same  relation 
that  ililw  does  to  ililocot  the  form  required  by  analogy :  so 
that  TOfo  might  be  written  roaio  (Sanscrit  tasya),  and  XJ/coco 
might  be  written  \vKoaio  (Sanscrit  vrtkiisya).  The  Homeric 
forms  in  -ao  {Bopeao,  Aivelao)  stand  for  -a-io,  and  this  for  -a-<rto 
(Bopp,  VergL  Gramm.  p.  SSO).  We  observe  that  this  genitive 
ending,  wldch  is  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit  declension  in  A,  does  not 
affect  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  with  guna:  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  guna  of  the  final  syllable  in  the  ablative  of  this  dedea^ 
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sion,  and  the  genitiTe  and  ablatiye  of  other  dedendons,  is  occa- 
aioned  by  the  1o8b  of  some  final  Yowel  or  Towek,  as  in  *A<f>pcii» 
irri  mentioned  aboTO.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  genitive  and  ablatiye  should  be  different  in  the  first,  and 
identical  in  the  other  Sanscrit  dedenuons,  we  oondnde  that  the 
genitiTe  and  ablatiye  of  the  first  declension  are  to  be  coneddered 
as  merely  by-forms  of  one  another.  This  is  almost  xeduced  to 
certainty  by  the  foUowing  fiftct  We  have  mentioned  above,  that 
the  old  abktiye  is  still  preserved  in  the  adverbs  in  -ov,  and  we 
have  seen  this  adverbial  termination  in  the  Greek  genitives,  like 
WX6<0(  corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  prtiyiSf  &c.,  which,  ther^ 
fore,  are  only  by-forms  oiprttyiLt^  &c.  Again,  possessive  adjec- 
tives like  ^fwaio^t  &c.,  are  obviously  connected  with  the  geni- 
tives Sfifi6{a)iOf  &c,  (Bopp.  FergL  Gramm.  p.  29^,  note).  Bat 
iSto99  a  possessive  of  the  same  kind,  is  clearly  formed  fix)m  the 
ablative  of  the  pronoun  t,  and  «&os  bears  the  same  relation  to 
iao^  that  mediua  does  to  fieaao^  «  fieatos  ;  from  all  which  we 
conclude  that  the  ablative  vrUkdt^vrik&tifa  »  vr^kasyay  and  that 
the  genitive  and  ablative  are  identical  in  Sanscrit  as  they  are  in 
Greek.  Among  other  advantages  presented  by  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  termination  of  the  ablative  admits  now  of  an  eaaer  ex- 
planation ;  it  iB  in  fact  tya,  just  as  the  ending  of  the  dative  is 
ay  a  s  abhya  -i  ambhya. 

249  The  genitive-ablative  relation  is  also  eziH*essed  by  -^er 
in  Greek.  The  connexion  of  this  suffix  with  the  Latin  -tus, 
Sanscrit  tas,  thas,  das,  dhast  we  have  ah*eady  pointed  out ;  and 
it  will  easily  be  seen  what  relationship  subsists  between  huma- 
nit-u8  and  the  proper  adverb  humaned  (comp.  bened  &c  in  the 
Columna  Boetrata),  or  between  oipavo0{Z)  ^^  ^^  genitive  ov- 
pa¥6((r)io :  (see  Vammian.  p.  240).  In  point  of  fact,  the  ter- 
minations -dtfy  and  -ario  are  only  different  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  form.  We  often  find  that  Oe- «  ai-,  e.  g.  in 
Oeoi  a  (T109.  And  while  the  vowel,  which  followed  the  palatal 
of  which  de  or  ai  is  the  representative,  has  been  lost  in  -der, 
aio  has  parted  with  its  final  nasal,  which  is  so  often  seen  to 
be  removable.  This  observation  points  the  way  to  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  analogy.  We  cannot,  doubt  that  adjectives 
in  'lo^^'tTioi  are, formed  from  the  genitive  in  -lo-i-aio,  and 
we  have  seen  (above  ^  l65),  that  these  adjectives  correspond  in 
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signification  to  the  quasi-comparatiyes  in  -twv  «>  -lov-?.  If,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  these  latter  are  older,  stronger, 
and  more  complete  forms  of  the  adjectives  in  -lo  «  -aio,  it  is  a 
just  inference  that  -loy  ^  -o-coi^  was  the  fullest  and  most  original 
form  of  the  genitive  case. 

250  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  genitive  plural 
which  is  otherwise  an  inexplicable  phenomenon.  According  to 
all  reasonable  expectations,  the  genitive  plural  ought  to  be  de- 
rivable from  the  genitive  or  ablative  singular  hj  the  addition  of 
•9-  In  common  Greek  the  genitive  plural  consistentij  ends  in  -^Pf 
which  is  immediately  attached  to  the  crude  or  uninflected  form, 
the  circumflex  however  in  the  first  declension  pomts  to  an  original 
form  in  -d-wv,  which  is  still  found.  But  if  'ATpelSMi-o^'ArpeiS^ 
a-cioVf  still  more  easily  do  we  pass  from  ^rpec^-wy  » 'Arpei^ 
U'ov^  to  'ATpei^-iTiov^*  This  result  receives  a  further  support 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit.  Although  in  com- 
mon Sanscrit  nouns  the  genitive  plural  ends  in  -^m  or  -dm  only, 
the  pronouns,  which  generally  preserve  the  authentic  forms 
longer  than  the  nouns,  give  us  sdm  or  'shdm,  as  in  tishdm  » 
horum^  td-a&m  «  harum.  Now  this  fully  accords  with  the  Latin ; 
for  -rum^  which  is  the  proper  and  genuine  termination  of  the 
genitive  plural,  not  only  in  the  vowel  declensions,  but  also  in  the 
others  (Varro,  L.  L.  VIII.  {  74,  Cn.  Gell.  ap.  Charts.  L  40), 
must  have  been  originally  -sum,  and  this  points  to  an  older  -som 
corresponding  to  the  Sanscrit  -sdm  (MiiUer  ad  Varron.  L.  L. 
ti.  s.  p.  192).  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
respecting  the  n  which  appears  in  many  Sanscrit  genitives ;  but 
when  we  find  the  more  easily  explicable  form  in  the  pronouns,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  nasal  or  nasal  guttural  is,  like 
the  Latin  r,  a  corrupt  representative  of  the  original  ^-,  Persian, 
Ay-.  The  passage  from  the  palatal  y  or  /  to  a  sound  like  the 
Hebrew  Ayin  is  very  conceivable.  At  all  events,  any  thing  is 
better  than,  with  Bopp,  to  import  the  foreign  difficulty  into  the 
Greek  language,  by  supposing  that  Xi;ica;y  is  a  representative  of 
XvKo-iMov,  the  V  being  dropped  as  in  /uet^oi  from  fiell^ova  {Vergl. 
Gramm.  p.  286,  note). 

(5)       VOCATIVB. 

251  The  vocative  is  either  the  crude-form  of  the  noun,  the 
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Towel  being  generally  represented  by  the  Ughtest  sound  e,  ^»  or 
the  same  as  the  nominatiye.  The  nominative  case  corresponds 
to  the  third  person  of  the  yerb ;  it  presumes  a  subject  spoken  of. 
The  yocatiye  corresponds  to  the  second  person :  it  presumes  a 
subject  spoken  to.  We  belieye  that  the  first  arose  from  the 
second ;  the  idea  of  a  subject  in  its  objectiyity  Imag  suggested 
by  ckmyersation  with  another  subjectiye  reasoning  bdng ;  for  this 
cause  the  sign  of  the  nominatiye  case  is  identical  with  the  ele- 
ment of  the  second  personal  pronoun*  In  the  second  person  of 
the  imperative  mood,  where  the  person  spoken  to  is  most  directiy 
and  impressively  addressed,  we  find  sometimes  the  crude-form  of 
the  yerb  as  Tvirret  at  other  times  the  element  of  the  second  per- 
sonal pronoun  more  strongly  expressed,  as  in  k\v-0i  ;  for  the 
other  persons  of  this  mood  a  stronger  form  is  invariably  adopted. 
The  vocative  Xi/jrc  stands  related  to  the  imperative  ruirrt  just 
as  the  nonunative  Xvko^  does  to  the  indicative  TJirrcis  for 
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252  rpHE  root  of  a  noun  or  verb,  irhioh  prop^Ij  speaking 
X  never  exceeds  a  single  syllable,  may,  as  we  have  said 
before,  be  considered  as  the  independent  variable ;  the  noun  or 
verb  is  a  fanction  of  this  variable,  and  contains,  besides  the  root, 
in  the  former  instance,  a  set  of  case-endings,  in  the  latter  a  set  of 
person-endings,  both  of  pronominal  origin.  But  between  these 
case-  and  person-endings  we  find,  frequently  in  the  verb,  and 
generally  in  the  noun,  a  derivation-suffix.  Having  discussed  the 
case-endings  of  the  noun,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
these  derivation-suffixes,  which  determine  the  class  the  noun  be- 
longs to,  and  declare  the  particular  modification  of  meaning  with 
which  it  is  used.  Of  the  prefixes,  which  express  the  relation  in 
space  that  the  noun  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  other  words  in 
the  sentence,  we  have  spoken  under  the  head  of  the  prepositions. 
We  do  not  mtend  here  to  mention  those  compound  words  which 
contun  two  or  more  distinct  verbal  or  nominal  roots.  We  shall 
oonfine  ourselves  to  those  suffixes  which  are  of  pronominal  origin, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  constants  of  the 
function ;  compound  words  are,  as  it  were,  functions  of  two  or 
more  variables. 

In  these  pronominal  suffixes  we  observe  all  the  peculiarities 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  pronominal  elements  separately  con« 
sidored ;  there  is  not  one  monosyllabic  or  primary  pronoun  which 

EbS 
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does  not  appear  as  a  termination,  and  scarcely  one  combination 
of  monosyllabic  pronominal  elements  which  is  employed  inde- 
pendently bnt  is  applied  to  this  porpose.  But  though  we  can 
most  clearly  trace  the  pronominal  elements  in  these  formations, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  asngn  them  a  definite  meaning  on  all 
occasions,  any  more  than  we  can  translate  literally  all  the  long 
compound  pronouns.  That  they  had  a  distinct  signification  at 
one  time  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  at  least  useful,  for  the 
purpose  of  classification,  to  arrange  the  terminations  according 
to  the  significant  pronouns  to  which  they  externally  correspond, 
even  though  we  are  not  always  able  to  assign  to  them,  in  their 
use  as  suffixes,  a  meaning  perfectiy  and  perceivably  identical 
with  that  which  they  bear  when  used  independentiy. 

The  three  primary  monosyllabic  pronouns  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  (l)  pa  {ma) ;  (2)  qya^  or  Fa ;  and  (5)  ta :  the  first  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  '*  here  ;^  the  other  two  are  modifications  of 
the  idea  of  "there,"  distinguished  according  to  the  relative 
tiearness  or  famess  of  the  object.  These  primary  words  are^ 
we  have  seen,  compounded  with  each  other,  and  otherwise  modi- 
fied, in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  second  admits  of  the 
greatest  number  of  modifications ;  its  original  and  proper  element 
Fa  or  qya  becomes  sva^  va,  sa^  hva,  ha,  Jca,  pOy  ga,  and  ya ; 
and  the  sibilant  passes  into  the  dental  articulations  dva,  da,  tva, 
tu,  &c.  The  third  is  changed  only  into  tui.  Any  one  of  these 
stems  may  be  strengthened  or  rendered  more  emphatic  by  the 
addition  of  the  affix  -ra  or  -la  derived  from  na.  The  Sanscrit 
vowels  and  diphthongs  &,  d;  i,  t;  i;  which  are  all  used  as  pro<» 
nouns  in  composition,  are  only  initials. 

In  the  formation  of  nominal  derivatives  in  Greek,  we  ob- 
serve generally  that  the  first  pronominal  element  expresses  that 
the  thing  proceeds  from,  or  immediately  belongs  to,  the  subject; 
the  second,  that  it  has  a  relation  to  the  subject ;  the  third,  that 
it  is  a  mere  obfect,  or  something  removed  from  the  proximity  of 
the  subject. 

253    (1)    Farms  mth  the  first  pronominal  dement  only. 

The  tennination  -/uo-«  masculine,  -/ui;  feminine,  is  generally  found 
with  a  class  of  nouns  which  represent  the  action  of  the  verb  proceeding 
from  the  subject,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive  active  used 
as  a  noun:  thus  <r€i<r»fk6»^^  ^^the  shaking," sro  aetetVy  iror^fio^,  ^^the 
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felKngj^saro  wiwT€t»  (root  TTCT-);  or  the  thing  in  which  the  action  of 
the  verb  is  exemplified ;  as  SJ-^oc,  Ifi-fio^^  "  that  which  binds,"  t.  «. 
either  an  inclosed  field  or  village  (like  the  English  ^^toune"  from 
^*  twine,"  which  signifies  both  a  field  and  a  town),  or  the  fiEtt  in  which 
the  thighs  were  wrapt  up  for  sacrifice ;  ipcT^jjio^,  re-mw,  "  that  which 
rows^"  &c.  The  same  meaning  may  be  observed  in  fJ^y^nn  ^^a  recollecting/' 
iiri<rr^fxri  ^^  an  imderstanding/'  &c  We  cannot  agree  with  Battmann 
{AtufuhrL  SprL  §  cxiz.  2£)  in  thinking  that  the  ending  -/utf;  is  ever 
equivalent  to  <-/Aar=/uierr.  The  termination  -fiov  is  generally  pie-< 
ceded  by  <r,  as  in  Oetr-zutav,  firom  Tidri/jn^  Bcv-zikk,  Setr-ztiii,  firom  Hm  (com- 
pare however  3f|-/ui<K),  or  by  its  representative  B,  as  in  dpid^fio^^  dpO-fum, 
pvd'fiov  (compare  however  pv^fio^).  A  k  is  occasionally  aspirated,  as 
in  ir\o;^<k,  firom  irXexoi,  <<0^o«y  from  1»ku,  or  even  inserted  instead  of 
4r  or  6  as  in  av^o^,  firom  av«.  The  force  of  this  ending  is  well  shown 
by  a  comparison  between  the  Latin  prp-muiy  *^  the  first  of  a  series 
beginning  with  the  subject,"  and  the  Greek  wpw^ro^y  ^*  the  last  of  a 
series  ending  with  the  subject;"  between  aH-mfM  '^the  nourisher"  and 
slu-m-nu$  ^^  the  nourished •" 

254    (2)    Fonm  teith  the  $econd  pronominal  element  only. 

Nouns  in  •<n«,  -ti/9,  both  feminine,  express  a  relation  to  the  subject, 
and  therefore  approximate  in  meaning  to  those  in  -/aoc  :  thus  we  may 
compare  «-paic-(n9,  ^'a  doing,"  /uii/At;-(r<v,  *^an  imitating,"  ^u<ri9,  ^'a 
showing,"  &c.,  with  ilti-nk,  "  an  eating,"  eVij-rw?,  "  a  showing  com- 
passion," op;^o'-Tw,  "  a  dancing,"  irpaK-w,  "  a  doing,"  &c.  These  two 
endings  are  related  as  tv  and  <rv :  between  them  stood  the  old  form  in 
^Tw,  as  ^-Tw,  *'  a  speaking,"  /*?-'»'««>  "  *  thinking,"  flrvV-n?,  **  an  en- 
quiring," Sec  Compare  the  Latin  pee-tUy  *^a  destroying,"  vee-tie^  *^a 
covering,"  &c.;  po-tus,  "  a  drinking,"  epirittu^  "a  breathing."  When 
we  compare  por-tus  with  wopB-fuky  op^ff^o-w  and  o/>;^f;<r-n;«  with 
op^o-.^df,  we  see  that,  as  the  meanings  of  the  first  and  second  ele- 
ments often  correspond  in  separate  words  (§§  135,  150,  154),  so  there 
is  scarcely  any  dificnrence  in  signification  between  these  endings.  To  thi^ 
class  belong  the  Latin  supines  in  --turn  and  -tth  and  the  Greek  verbals 
in  -Tcof ,  -To«,  By  the  side  of  the  words  in  -tv«,  expressing  an  action, 
we  have  a  set  of  masculine  nouns  in  'Tfi<!  denoting  the  corresponding 
agents:  thus  with  €irf7-TW9,  op'^fia'^Tik^  we  have  cwif-nis,  opx^^'^n^y 
Ac  We  shall  show  directly  that  these  endings  are  connected  in  origin 
as  well  as  signification  with  the  verbals  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  termination  '<ro^  =  a^o^^  implying  a  collection,  is  a  representative 
of  the  fuU  form  of  the  root  Fa,  We  have  spoken  above  of  its  use  in 
forming  pronominal  adjectives  like  o^ao^sy  i-o-oc,  &c.     It  also  appears 
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in  substantms,  as  in  Bia-iro^y  ^'  a  collection  of  sacred  person^,"  Bip^iro^, 
'*  a  collection  of  leaves/'  wp-aof,  "  a  gathering  6t  fire.** 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  second  pronominal  element^  the  fonn 
"KO'^  is  yery  common  as  an  adjectiye  ending.  The  tetrminations  •a-K-?, 
.«.K-9*,  ^•K'^y  -f-K-f^  .M-«9  and  the  Latin  -i-e-^,  are  only  modifications 
of  this  ending,  as  the  adyerb-ending  ^k^  is  of  -kk,  oomp.  akdirff^  with 
the  Sanscrit  Idpdkc^  koXv^  with  the  Sanscrit  hala^  (^'a  water-jar"); 
and  the  forms  fiowd^^  ^P^^%  voXAoKit,  terpoKt^^  &c.*  From  these 
we  must  distingnbh  those  words  in  which  the  guttural  belongs  to  the 
root  and  the  -t  constitutes  the  ending,  as  in  ivifAi^  (root  fU7*)»  oSo^ 
(root  BoK*).  This  termination  Ko-t  expresses  a  quality  in  answer  to  the 
question  "  what  ?"-^as  in  woiijti-koV,  "  like  a  poet,"  ay&^i-Kos^  **  like  a 
man/  Sic:  just  so  Mla-'ha^puer  qtAoluf  in  Sanscrit  (Pott  Etynu 
jF'ar$eh,  XL  p.  45S).  Still  more  common  is  the  termination  in  -io-«  an<« 
swering  to  the  Sanscrit  yd-t :  in  fiict  there  is  hardly  a  root  or  tormina* 
tion  to  which  it  may  not  be  joined  with  a  qualitatiye  meaning.  Under 
the  form  "ia^^  -^iav,  it  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of  quali- 
tative nouns>  such  as  veavia^y  Kovpia^,  &c.,  and  of  proper  names  express^ 
ing  a  quality,  as  KaX\<a9,  Aof  «o9,  lirir/a?,  NtKia?,  &c.  We  recognise 
this  suffix  also  in  the  numerous  class  of  abstract  nouns  ending  in  -17,  and 
in  those,  denotmg  agents,  in  -^«:  thus,  ap;^  rpitipcipxn^y  stand  for 
apxyoiy  'Tptfipap'xy^^  just  as  rpitipap'xim  represents  rpwipapyyafu.  It 
is  not,  however,  subjoined  to  the  ending  -ko-v,  to  which  it  appeals  to 
be  perfectly  equivalent  (compare  dvlpttofi  with  dv^puto^),  nor  can  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  ever  appended  to  the  simple  element  of  the 
second  person,  though  some  scholars  have  suggested  that  terminations 
like«4rioc  in  Greek  and  -^a  in  Sanscrit  are  compounds  of  9a  and  ya. 
We  believe  that  the  terminations  -<ri«,  -tfio,  are  perfectly  equivalent  in 
form  as  they  c^tainly  are  in  meaning,  and  differ  from  the  form  in  -mi 
only  by  being  more  complete  (below,  §  258).  A  third  class  of  qualitative 
endings  is  connected  with  the  modification  -tHi.  These  appear  in  a  very 
mutilated  form,  and  therefore  the  real  termination  is  not  discernible  at 
first  sight,  at  least  in  the  uncompounded  state ;  with  the  addition  of  the 
third  pronominal  element  this  suffix  becomes  more  obvious  in  Greek : 
without  that  addition  it  is  not  used  in  Sanscrit  In  Greek  we  have 
ypa<l>€'i~^  a«  •y^a^<-KO-«,  iirir€-iJ-«  =3  iViri-ico-?,  &c.  The  WOrd  /3a<ri-X6w-« 
does  not  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  compounded  of  Xaov  (\eFoc,  X€vf  )j 
and  a  root  fida-U,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  ^dyo^,  /Sa,  a  vocative  (see  Yalcken.  Adanittz.  p.  363) :  compare 


The  ooraparatiTe  philologer  will  be  amused  by  Lobeck*8  diffieulties ;  PardHpm 
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OiXevf  ('^mi pcptdi^TSev&^aQ^^'AyrfaUXao^,  &c.>and8ee  Pott^^,^m. 
Fonch.  IL  p.  278.  The  feminine  coirespondmg  to  this  masculine 
ending  is  -« ;  thus  flpore-v-^,  Tlpw^Tm  ;  Nf}X«-v¥y  Nf}X-»' ;  0€/ii<rr6-v9, 
(^«/A«rT-»,  &c  The  WOlda  ev^eerr-ti,  KaK6<rT-«0,  det^ecrr^  and  itrr^m 
point  to  the  connexion  between  this  class  and  the  nouns  in  -»«  -  For-v, 
fern.  -vTa.  For  it  is  dear  that  we  ought  to  deriye  ev€<rrm  not  from  tfS 
itTTi,  which  is  the  deriyatioD  given^  by  H.  Stephens,  after  Hesychius, 
but  from  the  participial  6v  cWmv.  Thus  Thucydides,  Y.  46:  4r0<V(  ftiv 
*)fdp  €3  itrrtiruv  r»P  wpayfuartov  dpurrov  elvcu  hiairmauo'dai  «n|y  €»vpam 
yUx9.  We  shall  point  out  the  connexion  between  the  masculine  and 
feminine  of  this  suffix  when  we  come  to  the  compound  terminaiions. 
The  nouns  in  -iro«  seem  to  contain  the  second  prcmominal  element  in 
its  Attic  form  (irov,  wo0ev^  Sec) :  as  fia&Tpo-wo^  (see  Eustath.  808,  2)> 
^€Zpo-wihy  ^pomwovy  and  perhaps  dvn-ipo'^o^  (SehoL  JEktrip^  878), 
and  Ka/»^o«ircK.  The  solitary  form  l-xOo^lo^vo^  contains  this  ending, 
subjoined  to  the  dement  ^ ;  of  which  hereafter*  It  is  possible  that 
this  ending  may  also  lurk  in  the  Homeric  lyVc-po-v-e-i^-c,  ^ire-^ve-v-rfff, 
the  root  of  which  seems  to  be  contained  in  aVo-n;. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  termination  -n^.^,  gen.  --tov,  which 
signifies  a  male  agent,  as  Kpt-Tti^  ^^  a  jndge,"  Sec,  consists  of  the  third 
element  only.  There  is  reason,  howeyer,  to  belieye  that  this  aiding 
dther  presents  the  second  dement  under  the  form  rt,  which  is  the  case 
in  all  nouns  Uke  K/>i-Ttj«  of  the  first  dedension,  or  adds  the  dement  ya 
to  the  third  element  r-  in  the  nom.  of  the  few  nouns  which  end  in 
*>T^9,  •TOV9,  just  as  ya  alone  appears  in  the  nominatiye  of  compounds 
like  evreix*!^  from  rcr^ov.  Words  formed  with  the  ending  -rt/v  are 
sometimes  passiye;  thus  yewe^ni^  signifies  both  ^^fiither,"  which  is  the 
more  common  meaning,  and  ^'  son"  (Soph.  (Ed.  T^r.  470.  Eurip.  Ion. 
916).  We  have  also  aVfr-nyt  '^  dishonoured"  (iSschyL  A^am.  7^, 
Eumen.  246),  dtiyeifi'^at  0e<n  in  Homer  csalcV  iovret^  and  Pindar 
caUs  Bacchus  Kio-croSe-Tav  0coi^  {fr,  45,  9)*  But  this  meaning  is  more 
generally  found  with  words  in  -roc,  which  termination  appears  not 
only  in  a  large  class  of  words  with  a  passiye  signification,  but  also  in 
the  ordinals  and  superlatives.  In  the  two  latter  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  termination  is  connected  with  ^ev  the  mark  of  the  genitive 
case,  and,  therefore,  with  the  second  pronominal  dement,  and  the 
verbals  in  -tcoc,  -tw,  *t«,  &c. 

255    (8)    Form»  with  the  third  pronominal  dement  only. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  neuter  substantives  properly  terminating  in 
the  dement  -r-,  which  is  however  softened  in  various  ways  by  the  pro- 
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0688  of  declension  (8ee  €rr,  Gr.  art.  182).  One  of  the  moot  oommon  of 
these  alterations  is  the  substitution  ai  -o-«  for  -o-t,  and  the  omission  of 
this  sibilant  in  the  oblique  cases:  thus  wpdyo^  for  vpayo^^  means  a 
thing  done,  the  genitive  being  vpayeov  for  irpdy€^<r<K  (aoooiding  to  § 
1 14).  The  third  element  also  appears  alone  in  a  number  of  participial 
adjectives,  such  as  Ypair-ro?,  **  written,*  ^^mt-t-o^,  **  anointed,"  Zei-wov^ 
^^  dreaded/  &c.  Although  the  teipoination  of  the  passive  participle  in 
Latin  and  Sanscrit  is  identical  with  that  of  the  supine*  as  it  is  called^ 
in  Latin,  and  the  Sanscrit  infinitive,  and  though  it  is  clear  that  these 
supines  and  infinitives  are  of  the  same  origin  with  the  verbals  in  t€oc,&c., 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  r^ard  the  termination  of 
the  passive  participle  as  resulting  from  the  third  pronominal  element 
only,  and  therefore  as  different  from  that  of  these  verbals.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  these  forms  differ  hj  a  guna  of  the  root  in  Sanscrit, 
a  difference  which  may  indicate  that  the  endings  are  not  identical. 
Another  reason  for  inferring  a  difference  between  these  endings  and  the 
verbals  formed  from  the  second  stem  is>  that  the  former  perfectly  coin- 
cide in  meaning  with  the  words  formed  with  the  sufix  *vo9,  which  cer* 
tainly  has  no  connexion  with  the  second  element,  and  contains  only  the 
third  in  its  strongest  form.  Thus  both  -to«  and  -voc  are  used  to  form 
passive  participles ;  compare  plexus  and  re-^le-4us,  hM-nu-i  and  bhd-^ 
tu-s  (both  signifying  the  Sun  in  Sanscrit),  the  pronouns  i-na  and  i-ta 
in  the  same  language,  and  crefi-vikj  (r6«'-T09,  in  Greek.  The  words 
B€t-vo9,  o'Twy-i/o?,  woOet-vo^,  iXet^vov,  &c.  are  all  expressive  of  objects 
conceived  under  certain  relations ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
corresponding  nouns  in  -vov,  such  as  opya^vov.  In  vwxdy^yvov,  from 
0-irXf}V,  we  have  probably  the  verbal  root  xa-v-.  If  so,  the  ^irxdyxifa 
pr  viicera  majora  were  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  trirXriv,  It  will  be 
remembered  too  that  n  and  t  are  inserted  in  the  present  tenses  of  verbs 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  thus  we  have  rvir.T-eiv  and  T6/i-y-€f r  in 
Greek,  si-n-ere  taid  JleC't-ere  in  Latin  (Pott,  Btym.  Fonch.  11.  p,  467). 
The  qualitative  nouns  in  -ti/t-*  (ti;-?),  -ti/to?,  Latin  -tcO-M  (t^-«),  -<a/i», 
appear  to  be  formed  either  from  ablative  cases  of  the  third  pronominal 
root,  or  by  combination  of  the  ending  ny  ^  nya  with  that  of  the  third 
element.  The  termination  ^vri  is  found  with  a  similar  meaning  in 
jjho'Vtj,  aVx^-vf? :  more  clearly  developed  when  compounded  with  the 
first  fmd  second  elements  as  in  ^ap-fxo^vijf  Sixaio-o-v-vf;,  and  the  adjeo^ 

tives  Kpidd'fJLi'VO^,   irupa'-ijii^vo^^    yriOo'-av^voVy    Kt;Bo-<rv«vo<.     The  words 

K'pov'vo^,  K'ptj'Vfi^  from  £fc-/)€c0,  deservo  particular  notice  on  account 
of  the  aphffiresis  of  the  preposition.  See  above  §  176,  and  compare 
ihe  Greek  ix'^^^f  Ix'^'P^'^y  Sx^^'C^'f*"*  Hesych.)  &c. 
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256  (la)  TemUnations  compounded  of  thefirH  and  other  pro* 
wyminal  elements. 

Of  these  the  most  common  are  the  compounds  of  the  first  and  third 
pronouns.  They  express  the  action  as  proceeding  from  the  subject,  but 
with  especial  reference  to  its  results.  We  ha-ve  participles  in  -fuevw 
(Latin  -men,  -mnus^  Sanscrit  '^mdna-s),  and  nouns  in  -fiaT^fieirr. 
These  nouns  and  participles  are  equivalent  in  meaning;  the  latter  is 
onlj  a  reduplicated  form,  with  a  substitution  of  the  termination  -vo-c 

for  the  combination  -rr.     Thus  |     ^ '"<**«->     I  equally  signify  a 

thing  done,  and  differ  from  irpayo^  only  in  their  reference  to  the  subject 
as  the  doer.  The  Latin  and  Sanscrit  give  the  full  form>  as  in  ar-me^- 
t-UTOy  mo^-me-nrt-umy  &c.,  in  the  former  language^  fri-^mcMt-t-ae,  &a, 
in  the  latter.  The  Greek  compound  suffix  often  assumes  the  form  of 
-/Aw-v,  as  in  A6i-/*a»-i/,  yvti^fimvy  irXev-fiuvy  &c.,  to  which  eer-mSn,  ptd" 
mSn^  &c.,  correspond  in  Latin :  it  sometimes  appears  as  -/Ao-yij,  as  in 
;i^a^-/io«yf7,  ^eur'tko-viiy  {pKey'fAfMvtj,  w-Aijcr./uio-vi;,  irif-/io-w|  (oomp.  irf|- 
fia-r^  and  dp^fia-v^iaj  (ap-/uio-vi-KO-«). 

257  (2  a)  TerminaHoM  compounded  of  the  second  and  other 
pronominal  elements. 

Under  the  form  -ya  or  -va  or  -Aa  the  second  pronoun  forms  with 
the  third  the  termination  -ya-^>  va^t^  or  va-n-t,  in  Sanscrit,  For  or  hor-* 
in  Oreek.  Like  the  shorter  form  in  -if-9,  this  ending  generally  confers 
a  qualitatiye  meaning :  thus  sinharvaty  ^  lion-like,"  hhaga-va-n-^ty  ^*'  pros* 
perous,"  &Aa-tMi-n^^,  "a  lord"  (from  hhd^  *^ splendour ")>  <pm^y  <pmTo^^ 
for  ^FoT-9,  irdrpm^  for  flrarpi-FoT-?  (here  the  Sanscrit /?i^i-t9ya«  pre- 
sents a  longer  form  of  the  second  pronoun),  and  the  participles  in 
««*«  8  For-«  (compare  the  neuter  and  oblique  cases).  The  Greek  com- 
pound terminations  in  -«9  =  Fot-«  have  a  feminine  in  -vta,  in  which 
the  o,  or  labial  part  of  the  digamma^  is  still  seen.  The  shorter 
but  analogous  termination  in  -v-f  has  a  feminine  in  -«*.  Heie  the 
case  is  reversed,  the  mascuHne  having  kept,  while  the  feminine  has 
lo6t>  its  characteristic  breathing.  We  are  disposed  to  infer  from  the 
feminine  ending  -vra,  and  from  the  appearances  to  which  we  have 
before  called  the  reader's  attention,  that  the  termination  -i^-9  was  ori- 
ginally written  -V19  or  -F»>  and  that  the  termination  -«*  is  a  contraction 
of  Fa.  The  change  from  msious  \a  shown  in  the  Oscan  ke-us  for  o- 
vis;  eee  VarronianuSy  p.  95.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  before 
that  the  vowels  t,  tf,  never  appear  but  as  the  representatives  of  some 
lost  or  vocalized  consonants,  and  we  think  that  whenever  they  aie  found 
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in  a  Qreek  tenDination>  we  may  condade  that  the  element  of  the  second 
pronoun  is  comprised  in  it.  The  Sanscrit  feminine  conresponding  to  the 
Greek  in  -via,  is  -imAi.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  feminine  nonn 
'U«?  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  tuh^u ;  and  the  analogy  between  litk, 
"Ew?,  and  the  particle  €»9,  originally  afo^  (Varranujtn.  p»  239),  may 
convince  us  that  the  former  involyed  a  digamma,  which  is  fie^rther  con* 
firmed  by  the  form  Avosv.  In  the  same  way,  al^m  must  be  r^arded  as 
derived  from  al^o-F^.  The  masculine  npWy  which  we  shall  discuss 
more  at  length  in  a  future  chapter,  includes  ^mV^  mentioned  above,  for 
the  original  form  was  t;p-Faor-9.  It  is  also  curious  that  in  the  Scbu* 
vonic  languages  o-va  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ending  in  -«,  as  Janata 
^Joannit  uxor  (Pott,  Ftymol.  Forsch.  II.  p.  486). 

258  With  the  third  pronominal  root  under  the  form  -vi;  the  second 
makes  a  class  of  abstract  nouns  in  -oiT-i^f;,  as  a-»<ppO'av~vfi^  ZtKata-<ri-»ri, 
KaWo^Jyr;,  &c.,  which  are  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  those  in  -wi 
and  -/Ao-vi;.  Indeed,  KoXXoo-vyr;,  which  means  *^  that  which  is  of  the 
quality  of  beauty,"  difiers  very  little  from  koWo^  =  koXAo-t,  "  objective 
beauty."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  classifying  the  termination  -i-vo^ 
with  -o-v-vf;,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  that  -^^fio^  does  to  -o-i* 
fio^^  ~io^  to  -<rio9,  -la  to  '(TK,  and  the  genitive  in  ^to  to  that  in  '^to^ 
The  adjectives  in  -t-yov  express  the  material  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
made,  or  rather  they  imply  a  mixed  relaticm,  of  quality  and  origin,  to 
the  object  denoted  by  the  substantive  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus  f  wX-i-ro^  means  "  of  wood,"  "  wooden,"  eX€^-vo9,  "  pitiable,"  &c., 
and  aXi76.<-voc  signifies  ^^  genuine,"  i.  e.  ^  made  up  of  that  which  is 
true."  This  last  adjective  is  particularly  applied  to  express  that  which 
is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be,  for  instance,  pure  gold  as  opposed  to  adul- 
terated metaL  Compare  the  d\tf6iwo¥  vrpareuixa  of  Xenophon  {Anab. 
!•  9>  §  17)  with  the  KaOapo^  o-rpaTo^  or  to  Kadapov  tow  v^parov  of 
Herodotus  (I.  211,  lY.  135)  and  Thucydides  (Y.  8),  where  the  reader 
will  remember  that  the  better  class  of  citizens  are  contrasted  to  those  of 
lower  origin  as  good  coin  is  to  bad  (see  Aristoph.  Acham.  517 ;  Ba$u 
719  foil.).  This  force  ofdXtidipo^  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  the  commentators  on  Theocritus  (XIII.  14^  15*) : 

Mc  auTcp  Kara  OvfAov  6  ff-a7«  vewopafiivixi  ctiy, 

avTM  Z*  €¥  €\ku¥  6f  oXaBtvov  ai^p'  dwo/Scurf, 

where  €\kuv  does  not  refer  to  oxen  drawing  the  plough,  as  the  editors 


•  Dp  Wordaworth,  very  ingenionslj,  proposes  to  alter  cS  ^\kwv  into  i^  attckw, 
Irait  we  Btfll  prefer  the  old  reftdiog  with  the  interpretatioii  giyen  above,  which  is 
farther  confirmed  bj  the  additioaal  passage  from  Theocritus. 
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sappoee,  but  bears  its  common  sense  of  ^^  weighing/'  ^'  bemg  heayy/* 
*^  diawing  down  the  scale."  So  that  the  passage  means  that  Hercules 
brought  up  Hylas  with  a  view  to  expel  all  droes  and  adulteration  from 
him,  in  order  that  he  might,  by  ^'  weighing  well,"  like  pure  gold,  turn 
out  a  genuine  man:  just  as  Plato>  speaking  of  the  military  caste  in  his 
state  {Eeip.  TV*  p.  4^8  e),  says :  wdrepoy  ow  cV  t»i  woXei  oXei  nfuy 
^oXiceac  «-X£<ov9  iviceadai  q  tov^  dXriBivov^  <pv\aKav  toutov^;  because, 
according  to  his  fiction,  the  artizans  were  made  of  copper  or  steel,  but 
the  guardian  soldiers  of  pure  silver  (III.  p.  415  a).  In  the  same  way 
Theocritus  says  (Epi^.  XVIL  S):  i  Baic;^€,  ;^aXic£oir  viv  drr  dka^ 
0twov  Tiv  mV  dueQuiKait.  The  adjectives  in  -^/aoc  or  -<ri-/uioc  express  a 
quality  by  virtue  of  the  first  part  of  their  termination,  and  also  an 
action  like  the  nouns  in  -/aoc.  In  fact,  by  this  appendage,  the  relative 
word  becomes  iuhfecUve;  thus  aAM-<rif  signifies  '^a  capture/'  and  ctA»- 
tf-c-fioc  iraioif,  ^^a  song  of  triumph  from  the  captors." 

259  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  large  class  of  words  in  -irt^c, 
•.tariy^,  "drn^y  •ri'rmt  -wrf^f,  ought  to  be  dassed  among  those  termi- 
nating with  the  affix  -Tfj?  only :  for,  if  80>  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
penultimate  syllable?  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
written  both  iroAiffrfyc,  or  fl-oXiriyf,  and  hfifiorti^^  ^i/Acn;^ ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  former  contains  something  in  addition  to  the  termi«> 
nation  of  the  two  latter.  We  must  endeavour  to  asoertiun  what  this 
addition  is.  The  termination  -iTtj^,  which  is  probably  always  an  ab» 
breviation  of  -laTiTc  or  -iffrf?^,  is  appended  to  substantives  of  all  de- 
clensions; thus,  ;^»/><rf79  from  X^P^  dvXiTti^  from  ovAoy,  iroXiri/v  from 
w6\k.  With  the  exception  of  n^cipmrti^  from  nvetpo^y  the  termination 
-4»Tf|«  is  appended  to  those  nouns  only  which  end  in  -la  and  -cia.  Now 
these  nouns  are  combinations  with  the  second  pronominal  element  un- 
der the  form  ya :  thus,  *IraA-o-c,  'IroA-ia,  'ItoA-iwti}?.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  we  conceive  the  termination  is  compounded  of  the  second  and 
third  pronominal  elements.  May  not  the  others  be  so  likewise  ?  In 
the  Latin  terminations  -as  (for  dts)  genitive  -dtisy  the  third  pronominal 
element  does  not  appear  in  so  full  a  form  as  it  does  in  Greek,  but  the 
length  of  the  penultima  points  to  a  combination  of  the  two  elements  as 
in  the  Greek.  The  whole  question  will  be  set  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we 
consider  in  general  what  is  the  origin  of  the  ethnic  names.  Now,  mther 
the  name  of  the  country  is  derived  from  that  of  the  people  or  vice  vend* 
When  the  former  is  the  case,  the  name  of  the  country  generally  ends  in 
-la  or  -i^fcfi,  which  are  relative  endings  affixed  to  the  gentile  namer 
thus,  'IraXov  makes  'IroAio,  Agucmv  makes  AaKwmKtj.  But  there  were 
two  classes  of  inhabitants  in  countries  of  which  the  Greeks  were  wont 
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to  speak  and  write;  the  native  mhabitants,  and  the  Greek  settleis. 
Thus,  if  'IraKia  is  the  country  of  the  'IraXoi,  a  person  living  and  acting 
there  would  be  *IraX((2)rf79,  which  is  therefore  a  secondary  formation, 
or  includes  both  pronominal  endings.  The  Romans,  in  like  manner, 
would  call  Hispan-ia  the  land  of  the  Hispan-i^  but  a  Roman  living 
there  would  be  called  Hispaniensis  (see  Ruhnken  oJ  Suetan.  Cofsar, 
f  37).  If  all  the  Greek  nouns  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  secondary 
formations,  we  can  now  understand  why  we  have  woXitfTti^^  woXtTti^^ 
but  (pvXirti^,  and  Irifjiortj^.  The  two  latter  are  derived  from  the  sub- 
stantives ^vXi;,  hrino^,  which  are  themselves  formed  from  the  verbal 
roots  ^v-,  BFf,  by  the  suffixes  -Xi;,  -fso^;  the  introduction  of  the  syllable 
ya,  la,  would  therefore  be  quite  superfluous.  But  «-oX-i9  from  the  root 
iroX-  (iroXvf,  &c.)  is  equivalent  to  vroXta,  just  as  the  suffixes  -0-19  and 
-<ria  are  identical;  the  form  iroXiffri;?,  froXin;?,  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  second  derivative.  For  ^m-etptirii^,  o«-X<Tf;9,  we  must  suppose 
interinediate  forms  ifireiptw^  SttKio^.  The  latter  is  presumed  in  the 
secondary  derivative,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  cyoirXicK, 
iravowXia,  We  might  therefore  suppose  the  original  existence  of  a  word 
o7rXii}Tf;«  or  oVxittTf/c  corresponding  in  form  and  meaning  to  dtrirthmTri^ 
(Hom.  E.  XVI.  167.  cf.  Eurip.  Here.  F.  159—161):  for  the  SwXo^,  or 
*' thing  moved  about  in  defence"  (cirw),  and  the  poiraXow  or  "thing 
brought  heavily  down  to  strike"  (p€frw\  would  constitute  the  two  arms, 
protective  and  offensive,  of  the  primitive  warrior  (see  on  Anti^^es  115, 
6).  Theie  is  the  same  parallelism  between  mKea^vo^  the  tmfi  river 
that  bounded  the  earth,  and  ovpa-wo^  the  broad  expanse  which  rested 
upon  it,  according  to  the  ancient  idea.  There  is  no  occasion  therefore 
for  the  derivation  proposed  by  Bopp  {Glon.  Santc.  p.  334).  In  like 
manner  for  the  patronymics  -<»-v,  'tw^vriy  -f-*^,  we  must  presume  Inter- 
Inediate  proper  names  in  -fa?,  -/a.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  the 
nouns  in  -ia«  have  occasionally  by-forms  in  -(n?? ;  thus,  we  have  both 
v6/?/o-iac  and  ye^/s-iTf/?,  the  latter  having  a  compound,  the  former  only 
a  simple  ending.  Pott's  supposition  {Btymd.  Forseh.  II.  p.  559), 
that  -ia-ri;9  contains  the  Sanscrit  root  i  or  ^d,  ^'to  go,"  is  founded 
on  what  we  consider  a  misconception  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
formations. 


The  large  class  of  nouns  in  -wV,  -«yo«,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  origin  as  the  genitive  plural,  and  therefore,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (§  250),  are  derived  from  a  combination  of  the  second  element 
imder  the  form  m-  with  the  third  element  v-.  They  denote  a  place  of 
collection  or  aggregation :  thus,  avlp^y  is  a  "  place  for  men,"  wapdev-tiv 
f^A  maiden's  chamber"  (hence  the  temple  of  the  virgin  goddess  Pallas), 
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uy'm¥  '^a  general  place  of  meeting/'  d/AweX-^v  ^a  place  of  vines,''  and 
even  al-«V  ^  a  collection  of  periods."  To  all  these  the  derivation  from 
the  same  source  as  the  genitive  case  is  veiy  appropriate,  for  the  samq 
idea  is  involved  in  each.  This  community  of  origin  is  farther  shown 
by  the  form  -euv,  which  is  found  in  Ionic  and  old  Attic  (Lobeck, 
PhrynichuB^  p.  166).    The  farther  affix  -ia  is  sometimes  found,  as  in 

261     (3  a)    Beduplicatums  of  the  third  pronominal  element* 

Except  in  the  nominative  case  of  the  few  nouns  which  end  in  -titv, 
-TOW  (above  §  228),  and  in  words  in  -w;,  -vto^,  -wico9  (§  255),  the  third 
pronominal  element  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  itself  iJbe  vehicle  of  any 
nlt^or  formations,  although,  when  appended  to  the  other  elements,  it 
is  often  followed  by  additional  syllables.  The  forms  -t6-/>,  -r«*poc^  &o. 
must,  like  the  third  numeral,  be  considered  as  corruptions  of  a  com-, 
pound  of  the  second  element  under  the  form  tv  or  ti,  and  />-.  But  th^ 
third  pronoun  tmder  the  form  na  is  very  often  followed  by  the  other 
form  tOy  and  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit  this  combination  is  reversed.  Thus 
we  have  crae-tv^us,  f^rw-tt-nttf,  in  the  former^  and  in  Sanscrit  we  find 
both  'tana  and  -tnay  as  in  hya-tanae  —  heetemusy  and  nu-tnas  ^  novue* 
The  Greek  termination  -rr,  whether  it  appears  in  nouns  or  participles^ 
is  always  very  much  shortened  and  disguised :  as  rvVrwy  for  Tvirrorrv, 
irrdv  for  irrairrc,  ^apiek  for  xapiivr^^  &c.  In  the  Latin  participles  it 
is  more  fully  exhibited  in  the  nominative  case,  as  omofw,  monene,  for 
amante^  monente,  and  most  completely  in  guantue^  where  the  Greek 
has  vdv  for  ^-aWv  (see  Pott,  EtymoU  Foneh.  II.  p.  803).  So  also  the 
proper  names  of  places  in  the  South  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in 
Greek,  end  in  -orr-9,  or  -avT-9  (-ow,  -a«),  generally  appear  in  Latin 
under  the  form  -entum,  thus,  Aeragoiy  Taraty  Pyxui,  AfaloeUy  Cm* 
moeie,  become  Ayri^fentum,  Tarenium,  Buxentum,  Afaleventuniy  Gru^ 
mentum.  The  transition  step  appears  in  the  assertion  that  the  .Solians 
formed  these  names  as  masculines  in  -erro«  (see  Niebuhr,  Hiet*  of 
JHome,  I.  note  148).  In  Sanscrit  and  Latin  the  combination  -n^  is 
Appended  to  other  pronominal  stems,  as  in  the  compound  suffixes 
^mAn^  'vUnt;  m^tum;  and  we  must  suppose  it  originally  included 
in  the  Greek  fxar^fiewr.  The  termination  -n/  expresses  the  general 
state  or  being  of  a  thing  without  any  limiting  accessary  notion,  hence 
its  applicability  to  the  formation  of  participles,  and  other  perfectly 
general  words.  In  Sanscrit,  but  not  in  Greek,  we  have  a  combination 
of  the  third  and  first  elements,  as  in  punyor-ta-mae  ^'purest."  The 
superlative-ending  •ra-'Tw  is  a  direct  repetition  of  the  third  element. 
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262   (2  b)  Tks  »mmd  pronominal  elmnmi  under  ike  form  ta  or  da^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  element  $«  or  0-  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  cormption  of  the  second  pronoun.  At  first  sight  these 
articulations  might  seem  to  stand  rather  for  the  third  than  for  the 
second  element.  Perhaps^  however,  the  question  will  be  determined  by 
an  examination  of  their  employment  as  flectional  endings.  The  simplest 
shape  in  which  S-  or  6-  appears  is  as  the  last  letter  of  feminine  crude-forms, 
as  in  (pvyah^  (^<'7<*-')>  *'E^AaB-?  ('TlXXa?),  XijirrptZ^^  (Affo-rpw),  opvid-^ 
{opvi^^\  KopvB"^  (fco/}v-9),  &C.  According  to  Bopp  {Ver^L  Gramm, 
p.  ISg),  the  S-  is  merely  a  secondary^  unorganic  addition,  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  case-endings,  and  yet  he  says  (p  147)9  ^^^  KopuB^  and 
opnQ-^  axe  compounds,  the  one  denoting  ^  what  is  placed  on  the  head,** 
as  from  Ti6f;/uif,  and  the  other  ^  that  which  goes  in  the  wood,"  as  fbom 
^»  ^^to  run."  We  believe  that  in  all  cases  S-  or  ^-  is  as  distinct  and 
significant  a  pronominal  suffix  as  any  other :  for  instance,  why  is  Xo^etm 
l^  not  a  derivative,  if  Xefc-riK  is?  In  the  first  and  most  general  ci 
patronymics,  nrai-l^,  this  ending  appears  in  the  shortest  form,  and  abo 
in  the  patronymic  86o-7w-3-«  (comp.  Bou-i«rSi-&y9).  The  root  of  wa^S-t 
is  that  pronunciation  of  the  first  tenuis  which  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Gkrmanic  fiunily  is  one  of  the  first  sounds  uttered  by  an 
infiint,  to  express  at  once  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  he  boob  his 
lather, — and  one  of  his  first  wants— food ;  a  amilar  combination  of  tKe 
mother  and  the  breast  is  found  in  the  cognate  sound  ftto,  which  is 
merely  a  modified  utterance  of  jmi  ;  or  peihaps  ma  is  the  first  sound, 
and  pa  the  second,  uttered  by  an  in£mt.  Comp.  mfnrat,  pappoy 
"papa,*  "pap,"  paptUla,  with  t^afufia^  mamma,  ^mama,"  /tv^eiy, 
"mouth,** /jia^dK,  &c.:  see  Varronian.  p.  S6.  Combined  with  the  termi- 
nation expresfiing  an  agent,  we  have  w-a-rifp,  fia^Ttip  in  Greek,  and 
similar  words  in  all  the  cognate  languages ;  from  the  former  root  with 
a  more  general  ending  we  have  ira-oiseiriKTtfrol  (rvyyeireTc,  then  «-«-Xov, 
&c.  in  Greek ;  pu&^  (Lac.  woip),pwttu,  puttui,  punUm,  dud-pulut, 
disci-p-lina,  &c.  in  Latin;  Sansc.  pt^troj  Pers.  pui9r,  pur  (whence  Shah" 
pur = riffie  filiu»\  and  so  on.  The  same  derivative  sense  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  feminine  nouns  in  3-  or  6-.  '^That  whidi  comes  from  or 
belongs  to  the  wood"  (Sanscrit  aranif  Lat.  omu$)  would  be  as  good  an 
explanation  of  opviB"^  as  any  other,  and  the  importation  of  a  verbal 
root  is  quite  gratuitous.  The  termination  B-  appears  in  a  longer  form 
in  the  verbal  substantives,  Hke  fia-ltn,  x^t-^ty,  &c.,  and  in  the  common 
patronymics,  as  Kpovi-^ri^,  OovKvli'lti^  (the  name  BeotcJ^  occurs  in 
Herod.  YIII.  65^  &c.).  In  the  iBolic  dialect  this  suffix  appears  as 
*Sioc  (^BekkeriAnecd.-p. 634 :  o  t£v  AloXimv  73kk  tvVoc  *Y^^?ioc*'*Y/$^ 
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Tap  iixuV  6  Uirraico?),  and  the  second  pronominal  ending  precedes 
the  -3f;f  in  *A7ia^f  firom^A7i9,  BaK;^ia2f;«  from  Baie^i«,  &c.  Compare 
«-oX.<ff-Tt}«  with  8f;/uii>-rf7f .  As  some  of  the  female  patronymics  are 
liarmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  feminine  nonns  mentioned  ahove— ^hns 
from  Bopea«  we  have  masc.  patr.  Bopcd-Si^t ,  femin.  patr.  Bopea^  (Bopea- 
So«),  Soph.  Antig.  985,  from  TarraAov  we  have  maso.  patr.  TawraXi^fs^ 
femin.  patr.  TavraXU  » TorraXiS^  (TavToA<dcK)^  &c.'»»we  cannot  con- 
sider the  3  in  the  feminine  nonns  mentioned  ahoTe  as  an  nnoiganic 
fulomm,  and  mnst  regard  it  as  the  elemental  letter  of  the  termination 
dd^  which  we  haye  recognised  in  the  ablative  or  genitive  case;  and  we 
have  seen»  that,  in  the  fdllest  form  of  this  case,  •<r<ov, -loy,  it  serves  as  the 
inflexion  of  the  comparative  degree.  Hence,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  we  find  -<«v  as  well  as  -Si/^a  2ya«  used  for  the  expression  of  a  pa- 
tronymic. In  the  patronymics  in  ^  the  feminine  form  is  shorter  than 
the  masenline;  in  those  in  -f«vaior-«  the  converse  is  observable,  the 
feminine  being  -<«i^,  and  -Tvif .  The  fiedr  inference  from  this  is,  that  the 
feminines  in  -S-?  are  anterior  to  the  mascnlines  in  -^c ,  but  the  femi- 
nines  in  -iiNftf,  -ini  later  than  the  corresponding  masenline  nouns.  As 
it  is  pretty  dear  that  the  patronymics  in  -Bin,  and  -««y  find  their  com- 
mon origin  in  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  we  may  expect  that,  with  a 
little  vagueness  occasionally,  their  significations  vnU  coire^Hmd.  In- 
deed, the  distinctions  which  we  observe  are  casual  or  aibitraiy,  and  the 
vagueness  is  shown  by  the  aooumulation  of  one  ending  after  the  other. 
The  tenninaticms  -(oy<«$i7«,  la-^,  -iov-iSf|c,  would  sometimes  express 
the  son,  sometimes  the  grandson ;  thus  from^Arpcvc  we  have  'Arpciwir, 
*Arp«(^«  (Agamemnon  or  Meneiaus,  the  grandsons  of  Atreus);  thus 
also  we  have  the  fonns  'Ia«-erwovu».^ffc  from  'lairrrof,  Tdka^ioyJi-Zti^ 
from  TcUaoc,  *Ajcpio'i«p-4a-3i|«  .from  'AKpi^ruK,  &C.  In  the  names  of 
tribes,  supposed  to  be  the  extant  representatives  of  remote  ancestors, 
we  always  have  -S^  or  -.^i,  never  -lovcc ;  for  example,  the  Athenian 
tribes  are  called  *Ap7a$ir«,  Borro^ai,  Evw-arpiSai,  &c.,  and  we  have 
cLus  or  castes  called  'O^iiypiSai,  'Ao-KAf/viaSeu,  &c.  The  termination  -3m, 
whence  *Ap7aSi^,  expresses  also  general  derivation  vrithout  reference  to 
any  proper  name,  as  in  the  words  v($€V9,  sing.  X£oimB^«,  ^^fyviB^c,  plur. 
The  BcBotian  patronymics  in  -«n^«  seem  to  be  derived  from  participial 
names,  as  'Kaipmi^^  from  "X^oupovr,  Xaptiwhat  from  XOpovT,  Kpctivha^ 
from  icpcorr,  Tlaytivha^  from  wayovr^  *Em-afi€iimvla^,  or  *Eira/uiiv«VBa«*, 
from  ivayjivowT.  The  participle  dfiitm^s^dfAvwrnv^  involved  in  the  last  word. 


*  That  tbif  is  tin  geiiidn«  BoBotie  ipelliDg  is  dear  from  the  inscriptioiu ;  lee 
BSokh,  C.  J.  L  p.  738.  ThxB  we  hsre  'A/uivfat,  nos,  1884^  1608.  'A/iitv^icX«(«,  1868  b. 
'SwftiMJpdat,  1574. 
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18  paiticuLuiy  interesting  from  its  ontwaid  identity  with  tbe  oompanir- 
tive  dfuamw.  When  we  pUioe  the  oondaiiTes  dfteumv  and  x^'^p^^  side  hj 
side,  we  UB  led  to  the  conclnnon,  ihii,  standing  as  th^  do  for  d-fiew^my, 
^cp-f Mr,  they  mnst  be  fonned  from  some  snch  words  as  a-fce»-evc,  x^P^^^ 
Now  the  fonner  of  these,  on  the  analogy  of  d^^o^^  a-o<r<rfrr^p,  wonld 
imply  some  one  who  stands  or  remain»  (Eaiip.  Here.  F.  163.  Soph. 
ArU^.  671)  by  ns  in  battle :  while  x^P"^  woold  denote  a  handicnfls- 
maa  or  labourer;  and  thus  the  nsnal  oppodtion  {VarramiUmm,  p.  76) 
between  the  better  and  the  worse^  between  tbe  wanior  and  the  workman, 
woold  be  ezprossed  in  the  terms  of  the  language  itselt  The  more  com- 
mon form  of  the  word  expressing  asststance  in  battle  is  dfiwm^  and  we 
have  the  same  form  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Latin  numia^ 
mcmiaj  and  muntf  «=  fiKertif .  The  explanation  of  this  long  ti  b  not 
difficult.  We  haye  already  seen  that  compaiatiYes  in  -<«r  presuppose 
a  positiye  in  -vc,  or  -/kk.  We  have  no  trace  of  the  latter  here,  and 
must  therefore  assume  the  former.  I(  therefore,  the  positiye  was  d-fioH' 
€V9,  the  yerb  would  hedfioh-um,  and  this,  on  the  analogy  of  ixavim,  would 
pass  into  dfiewm=dfAvim,  just  as  dfAcvmv  would  pass  into  d/ieivmv.  The 
change  of  a/mJyw  into  dfAum  would  be  natural  enough  in  the  iEolic 
dialect,  which  often  substituted  1  for  v  (Ahrens,  Dial.  .Mot.  p.  %\y 
Besides  the  participle  in  -«*r,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  proper  name 
*£5rafA6iy«y3a9^  we  haye  also  the  form  'A/mcir-iac  corresponding  to  KaX* 
>JMK^  &c.  Consequently,  the  form  'Efl-ofcecraty&K?  may  be  considered  as 
a  yariation  of  the  double  form  'Ew-a/tcunaBat.  Aristophanes  plays  on 
the  interchange  of  *Afte<iria«  and  *A/tvyta«  (SeM,  odNuh.  dl ) ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  raii-^ioK  and  Tafi-w  may  show  us  the  correspondence  between 
the  forms  in  -la^  and  ^mv.  Besides,  'A/mvywy  itself  occurs  as  a  proper 
name  (Aristoph.  Ecda.  865),  With  this  explanation,  the  comparatiye 
dfieivmv  will  stand  in  good  parallelism  to  its  83monym  dpeimv^  from 
"Aptf^  or  *Ap€v^,  and  both  will  signify  pre-eminence  in  war.  (Sunilariy, 
4cp€i^<rm¥y  another  synonym,  refers  to  the  possession  of  greater  streogth 
or  power,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  connexion  between  bonvg 
(anciently  du&nui),  ^X^repo^^  fiiih-Tepo^^  and  Ivvafiou^,    To  return, 


*  There  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  ragne  writing  on  the  sottJect  of  these  oompaim- 
tiTea.  For  instanoe,  Bopp  (  Vergl.  Gramm.  p.  421,)  propoaea  to  conaider  m^ulprnw  aa 
oomponnded  of  a  privaHman^  and  fittim^  =  minor,  and  he  finds  the  same  compound 
iM>Doealed  in  ommt !  D6derlein  {SJfn. ».  Etym.  Y .  p.  349)  deriTes  dfnelvw  &om  /leVof, 
fUfwvof  in  the  sense  of  "  wiUing,"  and  finds  the  same  idea  in  the  oonneiion  which  he 
assumes  between  fii\"r€po9  and  vd4e.  And  the  Profeasor  of  CompantiTe  Giammar, 
to  whoae  ludicrous  performancea  we  haTe  oocaaionaUy  adverted,  liaa  put  tc>geth€r  a 
tissue  of  absurditiea  in  his  attempt  to  trace  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  sjnonjau 
for  ffoody  better,  beet,  and  veil,  to  a  common  origin.    For  instance,  optimus  is  o-pei^ 
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Jioweyer,  to  '£ira/ieiy«0v3a«,  we  may  regard  this  word  as  a  proof  of  the 
contacts  between  the  participles  in  *«v  and  the  comparatiyes  in  -itov> 
atod  we  may  condude  that  the  patronymic  ending  -^9  is  appended  to 
these  Theban  names  derived  from  participles^  without  the  insertion  of  a 
lelatiye  element,  on  aoconnt  of  the  resemblance  of  that  participial  form 
to  the  comparatiye  or  relative  words  in  -i«*y  thus  strengthened;  for 
-ySa9  =  -vSioc  is  not  far  from  -vt-ick.  And  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
that  the  ending  3-  itself  is  sometimes  used  with  a  sort  of  participial 
meaning,  which  we  have  seen  involved  in  other  uses  of  the  second  pro- 
nominal affix  (see  VarrontaniUy  pp.  240  sqq.). 

263  We  have  a  long  list  of  adverbs  termmating  in  -ttiv,  which,  as 
Orimm  rightly  observes  (III.  p.  239),  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Latin 
In  -tf9i,  -^m,  and  the  Gbrman  in  -inffeny  ^lin^en;  thus  he  compares 
fia^riP^  gradatim  ;  /SXi/Bfyv,  wurflingen  ;  wXKnfilriv,  eanjunetim  ;  ypd^ 
htjw,  rizUingen;  dp^dyltiv,  rapiim;  Kpvfiltiv,  dam;  Ipofidltiv^  lauflingen; 
^ydZri¥y  junetimj  &c.  These  adverbs  sometimes  appear  trnder  the 
shorter  forms  -3a,  -Bov,  -3k,  sometimes  under  the  longer  forms  -v3a, 
-y3f7v,  and  -vBa,  the  last  however  in  two  instances  only,  fAiwvifOa  and 
o\iyi¥0a.  We  occasionally  find  nearly  all  these  terminations  appended  to 
the  same  root*  as  Kpv/Sha^  tcpwprihdw^  Kpwpdhn,  tcpv/ihiv^  Kpvipavhov,  Butt- 
mann  {L&snl.  I.  p.  16)  regards  those  in  -Bi/ir  as  accusatives  feminine,  used 
as  adverbs  like  aVify,  dvpidrriv;  but  although  the  old  locative  casct^ 
which  he  calls  an  accusative,  may  be  used  as  an  adverb  or  preposition, 
And  though,  as  we  have  seen,  nouns  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -3i}9,  -3-«, 
yet  the  absence  of  any  nominative  in  all  the  adverbs  in  question,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  suffix  is  attached  to  the  root,  forbid  us  to  con- 
sider them  in  that  light.  We  have  seen  that  the  suffix  -Be  implies 
motion  to  a  places  as  in  oucoi^c,  OvXv/iirov-3e,  and  that  it  is  connected 
in  meaning  and  origin  with  the  patronymic  termination  -3i}c,  -3-f,  and 
the  suffix  Sew,  Sanscrit  ^dhoiy  Latin  tui^  the  difference  between  oIko* 
$€¥  and  oacoi^e,  for  instance,  being  that  although  -3€  and  -^cy  are  ori- 
ginally identical,  and  both  signify  motion  from  a  place  (hin)^  yet,  by 
^e  accusative  y,  retained  in  tlie  latter  word,  the  idea  oi  going  is  changed 
into  that  of  coming  {her).  In  this  secondary  use  of  the  affix  -36>  we 
knust  remark  that  in  nouns  it  is  always  added  to  the  accusative  in  -y. 
And  that  in  pronouns  it  is  always  -<r6.  We  sometimes  find  also  the 
extension  -3i9*    It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  absolute  distinc- 


anmiff  a  o-het^mmu  =  bet-ett  ■>  beti ;  the  initial  vowdl  being  there  merely  to  fiumiah  the 
astoniihed  reeder  with  the  necessary  exclamation.  Some  omel  wag  will  raggett  that 
the  author  of  snch  deriTationa  ought  to  be  promoted  at  once  to  the  professorship  of 
tfuperltUive  philology  t 

-   .        ,    .  Ff     -    ' 
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tion  of  hin  and  ker  in  the  Greek  Terbs  of  motion,  and  that  ep;^o/uki  sig- 
nifies ^  I  1^"  as  well  as  *'  I  come,"  the  fonner  meaning  being  expressed 
distinctiyely  by  the  perfect  oixofiat  or  Ml;^«*ica,  the  latter  by  the  perfect 
^K«.  A  cuefnl  examination  of  all  the  adrerbs  now  under  consideration 
would  conyinoe  us  that  the  meaning  which  they  oonyey,  whether  they 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  nouns  or  with  yerbs^  is  rimply 
that  "y^Vioh  would  be  produced  by  the  suffix  -^ev,  or  the  patronynuc 
suf£x  -^«,  *3-«,  that,  namely,  of  proceeding  from,  being  deduced  from^ 
caused  by,  in  the  manner  oi^  &&  Thus,  to  take  those  formed  from 
uoims,  KXjoLffri'loy  is  equiyalent  to  icAayTiftfcy,  Kava-^tfia  to  Kavayffiei^^ 
&c.  To  discuss  those  formed  from  yerbs,  we  must  first  consider  what 
would  be  the  meaning  of  a  noun  formed  from  a  yerb-root  by  the  suffix 
-S»i«,  -S-«.  Thus,  from  the  root  /Sa-  "to  go,"  we  haye  /3a-Sot  "a  going,* 
also  /3a-3i-<ri9,  &c^  and  €f»-/3a(B)«  "  a  shoe  :*  from  ^>v7-  "  to  fly"  we 
haye  ^vri', ''  flight"  or  "  flying,"  but  (ph^^)":  "  a  ^ier ;"  so  that  these 
words  express  that  which  comes  out  of  the  action  of  the  yerb,  u  e.  the 
manner  of  it.  Just  such  a  meaning  we  haye  in  the  adyerbs  IBd^^n*^ 
ifX''fia'^6v^  ^>v7-$a.  The  forms  -Sov,  -So,  -Si/m,  differ  only  as  rvtrra-- 
fifOov,  rvirr6fi€0a,  rviTTerop^  rvnTrirtiUy  in  the  yerbs,  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  atkow,  were  originally  identical.  The  forms  in  -pSo,  -a^^i^,  are 
analogous  to  the  terminations  in  -rr ;  cf.  Ti/>v-m,  genitiye  Tip¥~w$o9^ 
with  Kopi-v6o^,  \afivpi^if0o9y  &c.  The  two  in  -y^a  must  be  c<Nnpared 
with  SvBay  Swdew. 

264  It  is  well  known  that  these  adyerbs  are  not  formed  from  yerbs 
which  take  a  ^  in  their  deriyatiyes,  with  the  exception  of  /dv^/^,  /S^t^V, 
from  /3v«*  (Buttmann,  AwfukrL  SprL  $  119>  9^)-  From  yerbs  of  tiiis 
kind  we  haye  generally  adyerbs  in  -im,  as  oVo/uta-rr)  from  ovofuL^u^ 
This  form  is  most  particularly  common  in  connexion  with  yerbs  in 
-i-^M,  as  eKXtp^i'^u,  cAXi^v-i-o-Ti,  di^pawoh^i-^Uy  airS^iroS-i-4rTi,  &C.  In 
some  of  these  adyerbs  w^  is  substituted  for  cr,  on  the  same  euphonical 
ground  which  has  produced  such  forms  as  /Sacra'-it^Trf^  from  /3a«^-^«*, 
though  from  ktL^u  we  haye  Kri-trrfit^  and  eln^rik  by  the  side  of  iU" 
-<rri|c,  and  though  we  haye  opxrfo-TWy  op-y^trTti^y  ctKppQtno^nk^  irm^povU 
irfrrsy  and  cony^raely  both  iwrirut  and  iinirriv  (see  Lobeck,  Pdrahpom. 
p.  19)«  According  to  this  principle,  we  haye  aWa-fc-ri  from  «^a^»,  and 
dvoifim-K-T)  from  oifAM-^M  (Hermann,  oJ  Scph,  Aj^  1206).  It  w3l  be 
remarked,  howeyer,  that  most  of  these  yerbs  haye  7  or  k  in  the  noun-* 
deriyates,  as  creira-fw,  o-TcVa-Y-fia,  not  <rT€wi-a'-/*a,  daTtvaKTi ',  KtipwT'* 
«■»,  Kf/pvf,  Ki7pv-7-/ia,  OKtipv^KTi;  o(jui«»-^«,  olfiwyii,  ayo</ut«*NTi ;  fl-ra-ft*, 
(TTo^m,  tTTayfjia^  dirraKrl;  and  the  truer  account  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  ^  of  the  indicatiye  is  a  representatiye  of  yy,  or  iry.  Many  adyerbs 
of  this  class  haye  neither  <r  nor  k  before  the  -n,  as  a/icXAi^T^  dficra^ 
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irrpewri,  dmtpvri,  &a,  especiallj  when  the  root  tenninates  with  />,  as 
o^Ti,  eyptjyop^Tt,  iyep^rif  &c.  These  terminations  helong  originally,  to 
the  same  class  with  those  which  we  have  just  discussed ;  namely,  to 
the  verbab  in  -n?,  -tw,  -t€o?.  They  are  all  locative  cases,  and  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  Latin  locatives  in  -Itm,  -<0r,  that  the  ordinary  loca- 
tives in  i  do  to  the  older  locatives  in  -ly,  -fin.  Those  in  -cao-ti,  as  fieya^ 
X»o-Ti,  hifn»(rTi,  Upma-ri,  vemart,  &c.,  are  Very  singular  forms;  they 
comprise^  in  &ct,  an  union  of  the  old  ablative  in  -««  with  this  locative 
suffix,  an  union  similar  to  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  oucov^^ 
jBovXvToth-hey  &o.  Besides  these  locatives  with  the  suffix  -n,  -K-n^ 
^a-rt,  from  verbs,  a  great  number  of  adverbs  appear  as  the  immediate 
locative  cases  of  nouns>  with  the  ending  ei  on ;  thus  we  have  dfAitrdiy  ov- 
Tofioei,  vawtfifxei,  dfiax^iy  &c.  It  appears  quite  impossible  to  settle  the 
orthography  of  these  endings.  Blomfield  {ad  j^wh.  Prom.  216}  would 
write  -I  in  all  those  to  which  there  are  corresponding  nouns  in  -ov^  on 
the  analogy  of  oTkoi,  irelot^  &c. ;  and  -£i  in  the  others.  But  the  tradi« 
tionary  orthography  on  which  the  varieties  depend  is  too  consistent  to 
admit  of  any  such  alteration ;  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  analogy 
of  oiKoiy  for  oTk6i  is  recognised  as  a  genuine  form  by  Theognoetns,  and 
the  Dorians  wrote  rovrei,  nyycT,  avT€i,  cKcT,  as  general  locatives,  with* 
out  any  particular  expression  of  gender  (Bekkeri  AnecdoU  p.  1404).  The 
variation  in  the  orthography  and  also  in  the  quantity  of  these  endings 
{Bekkeri  AnecdoU  p.  571 ;  Crramm.  ap.  Hermann,  de  Emend.  Bat.  Gr. 
Gfr.  p.  448)  must  be  reckoned  under  those  anomalies  which  are  due 
only  to  caprice  and  accident,  and  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy  all 
the  Procrustean  efforts  of  the  Porsonian  school.  With  these  locatives 
in  ec,  I,  we  must  of  course  class  those  in  ai,  as  xajmaf,  «-a\ai,  wapai,  &o. 
We  have  also  older  locative  forms  in  "V  corresponding  to  these  adverbs: 
comp.  aU»,  alei;  sometimes  even  alcV,  comp.  »$€¥,  -^e?,  -/m#,  -Mae^ 
7rd\i¥y  waAi,  irccAai;  irp/v,  irpo,  (Sev/oo,  6TuirT€To),  vcpi^  vipav^  iripa, 
ftapaiy  ^-pm,  wapdy  &c.  The  forms  in  -ty  belong  also  to  this  class,  for 
in  the  Boeotian  dialect  juff,  wy,  etreilrj,  &c.  were  written  /aci,  wi,  c^-i^ci, 
&c.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.  I.  p.  720).  So  that,  on  the  whole,  strangd 
as  it  may  appear,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  an  original  identity  of  ter- 
minations apparently  so  different  as  -oir,  ^rfv,  -o  (compare  the  secondary 
person-endings  of  the  passive  voice  -/ii/i',  -cro,  -to,  &c.),  -T,  -I,  -im,  -ci, 
-af,  -f},  -cc.  To  such  a  distance  from  an  original  form  in  the  ending 
word  will  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  divergencies  of  human  utterance 
lead  those  who  speak  the  same  language!  or  shall  we  say  that  the 
principle  of  association,  working  and  fermenting  in  the  mind,  has  gene- 
rated these  by-forms  in  language  to  preserve  in  the  outward  symbols  of 
thought  the  idea  of  likeness  in  dissimilarity  ? 

Ff2 
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265  To  ireium,  however,  to  the  suffix  dd.  We  have  before  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  that^  in  spite  of  the  obvious  suggestion  of  a 
simple  change  of  the  tenuis  into  the  medial,  this  element  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  third  pronominal  stem  to,  but  a  shortened  form  of  that 
word  which  appears  as  the  second  personal  pronoun  and  the  second 
numeral.  The  nature  of  the  present  researches  and  the  wide  field  in 
which  they  are  carried  on>  does  not  allow  us  to  bring  forward  all  our 
proofs  at  once ;  we  are  now>  however,  enabled  to  set  forth  with  addi- 
tional confirmation,  some  of  the  statements  which  we  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  It  appears  from  the  investigation  which  we  have  just 
concluded^  that  there  is  an  obvious  connexion  between  the  termination 
-Tf}9,  expressing  agency,  the  patronymic  -$fr-«,  where  the  rj  includes  y  as 
in  the  passive  aorist  Mirfiv  (comp.  the  JEo]io  patronymics  in  -BtcK,  also 
hfi'\o^,  for  3ei€-X(K,  hyaXo^y  ^*  as  clear  as  day'')>  the  adverbial  termina- 
tions in  -Boy,  -Bijir,  -3a,  ^Oa,  -tc,  ^ttm,  -Bic,  and  the  verbals  -dov,  -Bir, 
-Tvf^  ^rm.  The  person-endings  of  the  passive  verb  may  convince  us  that 
the  terminations  -Ba,  -Be,  must  have  emanated  from  -Bai  through  -Bif^^ 
"hoy  ;  comp.  €TVWTo-fjLri»  with  TvvTo-fiai,  TVwri'irBriv  with  Tw«-T€-«r6oif, 
and  TvfTTo^fAedov  with  Tvimv/ic^o.  Now  -Bai  presumes  the  included  -i 
of  -TK,  &c,  and  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  guttural  part  of  the 
second  element.  We  have  before  pointed  out  the  identity  of  -^ey,  -^e?, 
with  the  ablative  -^  or  -^,  the  superlative  "To^,  and  the  patronymic  -Bffv. 
The  adjectives  in  -Bkk,  which  generally  express  immediate  proximity  in 
space  (Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  555  folL),  evidently  belong  to  this  class,  as 
does  also  the  Slavonic  ending  dje^  de,  or  du  (Bopp,  VayL  Gramnu 
p.  394).  There  is  only  one  common  ground  on  which  all  these  forms 
can  meet,  namely^  the  element  used  for  the  second  personal  pronoun, 
ipa,  dva,  dya^  or  tha;  and  one  or  other  of  these  natural  varieties  is 
represented  by  every  one  of  the  above  suffixes,  which  in  meaning  and 
use  seem  to  be  equivalent.  The  Greek  6  is  a  softened  B  almost  verging 
upon  y  or  j.  It  is  found  where  y  appears  in  Sanscrit^  and  in  some 
cases  it  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  ^,  which  is  either  lir-^,  or  y  with  a 
guttural  or  dental  prefixed :  compare  Zei^^  Otw^  Bioc,  al^f^ov,  ri^€<K\ 
^61-^09  for  ;(^0i-Bio« ;  jui£ra-^6  with  ^cV,  &c.  In  the  terminations  ~tvc, 
->reo«  (for  t^Fck),  the  original  twi  is  more  clearly  discerned,  the  «a  being 
vocalized  in  the  former.  In  the  endings  -n,  -<tm,  the  •  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  additional  element  by  which  in  these  cases  the 
second  pronoun  is  distinguished  from  the  third.  In  general,  it  may  be 
}aid  down  that  the  appearance  of  either  %  or  « in  a  syllable  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  lost  element  These  letters,  as  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  show,  are  the  ultimate  vocalization  of  certain  consonants,  and 
not  simple  articulation- vowels,  like  a  and  its  lighter  forms  0,  o.    Wo 
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have  seen  that  i  sometimes  stands  as  the  sole  lepresentatiye,  not  merdy 
of  tf,  hnt  even  of  the  digamma  or  a  compound  of  the  guttural  and  lahial* 
It  is  this  letter  alone  which  is  left  to  distinguish  n^,  the  corrupted 
Hellenic  form  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite,  from  the  common 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  it  is  also  this  which  alone  remains  in 
'-tiniy  'TK,  as  V  alone  remuns  in  -rvc,  to  indicate  that  they  hdong  to  the 
second  pronoun.    A  similar  remark  may  he  made  with  regard  to  ly. 
But  although  this  evidence  must  induce  us  in  almost  all  cases  to  class 
*-dii  with  the  terminations  formed  from  the  second  pronoun,  and  to  dis* 
linguish  it  carefully  from  those  formed  from  the  third,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed that  certain  perplexities  remain  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
unravel  Some  might  conclude,  from  the  sense,  that  the  Latin  verbal  in 
•n-dut  must  be  compared  with  the  Greek  verbal  in  -rio^.    But  then 
we  have  active  participles  aritmdtUy  amabundus^  which  seem  to  difier 
from  arUn(t)9y  aman{t)$^  only  as  quantuB  from  iraW-«,  or  Tarmhun 
from  TdpavT^,    Agam,  cujA^tu  is  found  as  a  synonym  for  cupwn{()9, 
and  rapi-dus  on  the  contrary  for  rap-tut;  the  forms  ipUn^i-dus^  can- 
di-^us^  which  have  reduplicated  endings,  appear  to  he  equivalent  to 
pU-nm  or  pie-tut,  and  ca^us  or  eat-tus.    In  these  cases,  as  in  the  con- 
fusion between  the  verbal  in  -<»-«  (or  supine)  and  the  passive  participle 
in  -tuty  which  appear  to  be  of  difierent  origin,  we  must  be  content  to 
«ay  that  time  and  custom  have  produced  identities  where  we  should 
have  guessed  that  there  must  have  been  originally  a  diffisrence,  even 
without  the  resources  of  comparative  philology  to  tell  us  what  that 
dififorenoe  vras.    We  are  not  without  other  examples  of  the  same  sort 
of  confrision,  which  is  always  troublesome  and  perplexing.    Thus,  vo, 
another  form  of  ma,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  va,  a  mutilation  of  Fas 
and  pOj-  another  form  of  ma^  must  be  distinguished  from  pa,  another 
mutilation  of  the  same  fa  »  kpa.    We  have  also  mentioned  tiie  different 
syllables  to  which  the  Gred^  n  corresponds  (above,  §§  150,  199)*   This 
da  being  the  ultimate  form  of  tva^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
combined  with  the  more  original  and  simple  form  of  the  second  prono- 
minal stem,  in  -ia-Bi/^,  'ho^vo^  (€;^6o-Bo-«-oc),  &c«    Its  appearance  in 
composition  vrith  the  element  ^na  is  perfectiy  analogous  to  the  com- 
pound terminations  -/lo-yij,  -/am-v,  -ctv-m;,  -<rv-iro«*  Thus  we  have  dkyri- 
hm-¥^  dydri-Zto-v,  KorvXti-Ztiv,  &c.  to  many  of  which,  adjectives  in  ha-^d^ 
oorrespond,  as  Tf7K«-B«ov,  TtiKe-Za-vd^ ;  but  of  course  there  are  many 
adjectives  in  -$airo«,*— oJr(-3a-vo9  for  instance— which  have  no  corre- 
sponding substantive  in  -S«*v.     A  long  series  of  Latin  words  in  do(ny^ 
dm%$y  may  be  classed  with  the  Greek  nouns  in  -Zw :  the  Latin  termi- 
nation seems  to  have  the  same  force  as  the  Greek ;  cQEnfaxeffrave-doin) 
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with  dxOrr^tiv^  &c.  In  Greek,  -SayJc,  -S»v,  appear  to  be  sometimes 
eqiiiTalent  to  one  another  and  to  -Tiy« ;  thus  we  have  ftaicc-Siro?,  /xaice^ 
Bwv,  and  fiaic6-ri;9,  as  synonyms. 

266    (S  b)  The  third  pronominal  element  va  under  the  form  Xa  or  pa. 

There  are  two  terminations  of  most  extensive  use,  -Ao«,  -/dm,  which 
seem  to  agree  in  meaning.  The  former  is  found  in  a  number  of  adjec- 
tives expressing  objective  relations,  as  tv^-A<k,  Bet-Xo^,  o-tii^Xo?,  fieya* 
Xoc,  or  substantives  denoting  things  of  a  certain  kind,  as  fc^oVa-Xov, 
dvfji-Xfiy  ve^Xri :  sometimes  under  a  louger  fonn,  as  ^rfiepha^xio^,  Xo^ya- 
Xeo9,  v^^a-Xtof ,  3aiTa-X€-ir»9 ;  sometimes  compounded  with  the  element 
^o^y  as  in  «-6i;ica  *Xi->juio9 ;  sometimes  with  the  element  •ko9,  as  in  ^-Xm-v 
(fjfXt^),  Tff-Xi-Koc,  &C.  In  Latin  it  presents  itself  in  all  these  forms  and 
some  others;  thus  we  have  tremu-^ue,  faci-4i$t  vineu-lum^  scafWnlc^ 
Jl4iu$  (Fi09,  ^-6iy),  /e4i-e-s  (Jelix\  /ame4i^us,  &c.  The  compound- 
endings  -X1K09,  ^licue  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gothic  and  German 
languages,  and  even  in  modem  English.  Thus  we  have  ^^i^^Engl. 
"  like,"  from  a  verb  signif3dng  "  to  see :"  and  hwe-leUce  is  **  what  like," 
German  we-l^her  ;  compare  8o4-cher  "  so-like,"  "  su-ch."  The  Crothic 
gorlMs^  Cbrman  gleich^  is  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  ea^dr^ae;  oom« 
pare  <rd^<prj^  from  avv  (aa-fAo)  and  ^«9  (above,  §  181). 

The  termination  -/>of  seems  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  -Xov. 
Compare  <rKXtj»po^  with  o-tu^-Xo?,  Xevya^Xeo^  with  Xwy-^o?,  fian^po^ 
with  fkeyd-Xo^y  &c,  hm-pov  with  KpoTa'Xov,  &c  The  Latin  words 
elcMTWy  gh-ria  (kX£-),  prima^rius^  hila-risy  exhibit  correspondences  to 
all  the  simple  forms  of  -Xck.  In  the  compound-endings  the  coincidences 
are  still  more  striking :  compare  ^/Sc^^-/•ntl#,  &c.  with  hodie-r-^ue,  &c, 
doct-ri-na^  text-ri-na,  &c.  with  canti-lina^  $tercu4i-numy  &c.,  rimuUt" 
c-rum  with  peruG^lum^  &c. ;  and  in  regard  to  the  compound  -Xi-fco«  we 
may  observe  that  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  have  with  the  same  meaning 
lepKm  (i-BpaKov),  -d-rif,  where  the  d  is  one  of  those  prefixes,  piobaUy 
pronominal,  which  so  often  appear  before  simple  roots :  compare  hdxpv 
with  the  Sanscrit  Ofru,  Lithuanian  aszara. 

In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  «Xo«,  •/>oc  are  etymologically 
identical,  the  latter  being  only  a  modernization  of  the  former,  as  is  so 
often  the  case;  compare ^/mco,  ereeeo;  celeber^  creber;  apoetolusy  apdtre, 
&c.  (see  above,  §  IO7).  The  veiy  same  word  witli  modified  meanings 
presents  both  endings.  Thus  we  find  vd-Xat^  ^ra-Xty,  and  ^piv^  horn 
^apai :  and  similarly  we  have  both  itoiki-Xov  and  wiK-pd^,  from  the  same 
root  irtK-  '^  to  pierce."  It  will  be  remembered  that  vrouctXo^  and  o-rm* 
T09  and  even  ▼oikiXo-o-tmctoc  are  synonyms :  the  root  0^17-  like  iriKt 
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means  ^^  to  pieroe"  (see  Buttmami,  Lexil.  I.  p.  18).    UucpS^  seems  to 
hsTe  its  proper  meaning  in  Soph.  Ajaasy  1024 : 

WW9  a-'  dvovfra<rw  ifiKpov 
Tovh*  atoXov  KyWSovTOf, 

267  The  identity  of  the  terminations  «-Xoc,  ^pm,  is  still  fiuihet 
shown  hy  the  correspondence  in  meaning  of  the  compound  endings 
-T-Xo«,  -T-Ai|,  -^AoV|  -B^Xti  with  those  in  "T^po^^  "T^pa^  '■B-po^y  •d^pa ; 
compare  for  example,  ^x^-r-Xti  ^'the  plough-tail,"  with  dpo^r-pom 
^'the  plough"  itself;  and  see  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  11.  p.  555. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  combination  t-hr 
when  speaking  of  the  numerals  and  oomparatives  (§  157X  ^^<^  ^^^ 
mentioned  the  probability  that  the  element  t^  is  not  the  third  pronoun, 
but  the  second,  under  the  form  tv-  or  ti^.  As  a  termination  we  haTe 
not  only  the  forms  -rc-po-?,  -7-po«^  but  also  -Tf/>-?,  -nyp-c,  "rop-^* 
In  import  these  forms  differ  little  from  the  simpler  ending  '^Tn^.  Ao^ 
cording  to  Buttmann  {AutfuhrL  SprL  §  119  b)  the  latter  is  more 
general,  and  is  used  as  a  kind  of  participle;  thus,  while  olK^-rope^ 
means  *'the  inkalntantt  of  a  country,"  we  haye  in  Plato,  PhoBdo, 
p.  Ill  C :  fcal  3f}  fcai  86m v  «Sff  re  ical  Tepa  avrot?  cZmu,  ev  oft  t^  om 
olKtira^  uiKu  ^£ov«,  *^  in  which  the  gods  really  dwelL*  In  some 
cases  the  difference  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  the  Attics  preferred 
the  stronger  form  in  -Wp:  thus,  they  wrote  yvmvr^p  for  Ti^wo-rtfc, 
loTfip  for  loTti^y  &c.  (Pierson  ad  Afosrid,  y.  yvmvr^pa^).  Nouns  in 
Tiip  may  even  be  used  with  a  passive  signification,  like  some  of  those 
in  --nfc :  thus,  we  have  ivlvrijp  fr€irAo«  in  Sophocles  {Traehin.  67l}» 
The  termination  -njp  does  not  difier  at  all  in  value  from  -rwp.  Words 
compounded  with  the  latter  are  inyariably  parozytones,  with  the  former 
oxjrtones,  a  fact  which  we  might  thus  express ;  the  nouns  expressing 
agency,  which,  either  from  being  compounds,  or  from  requiring  em- 
phasis on  thdr  root-syllable,  draw  back  the  accent,  change  the  termi-* 
nation  -tiJ/>  into  *7«p.  Thus,  warnp  makes  dmrwpy  because  the 
accent  is  thrown  back  towards  the  negative  a,  and  we  find  pijTwp  not 
prirtipy  because  the  emphasis  lies  upon  the  verb-syllable.  Just  in  the 
same  wvy  -we  have  atppuv  and  vmi^pmv  from  ippnv  (see  f  116).  Some- 
times this  compound  termination  appears  under  the  forms  -t-/»o-«,  "^p^t 
and  'Tpo'Vf  as  in  laTpd^^  wa\ai<rrpay  KevrpoPy  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  ^Tfip,  as  the  more  common  '-ta-ra  is  from  -tvfhra 
found  in  gua-tvoTy  (above  §  158).  In  Sanscrit  we  have  both  trt  and 
tdr,  in  Latin  toTy  "turui,  the  latter  generally  as  a  fritore  participle; 
also  in  the  feminine  as  a  noun  expressing  tiie  office  or  frmction  of  a 
person  designated  by  the  ending  -tor/  thus,  frohtOTy  prahiurOy  &c. 
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The  forms  -t^o*«,  -^pa,  sometimes  appear  as  Opo-v,  ^pa^  as  in  oXe- 
Opo^y  ovpii-Qpa  (not  connected  with  Qvpa,  as  Home  Tooke  supposes^ 
Divernam  o/Purleyy  II.  p.  31 6)^  wXi^pov^  &c  Giese  suggests  {uEol, 
Dialect,  p.  108),  that  this  aspiration  of  the  t  is  caused  by  the  p.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  inevitable,  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  terminations  in  -t^o-«.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in 
6pTov  compared  with  t/>6?9,  and  in  ^' three"  compared  with  drei.  The 
identity  of  the  terminations  ^0po¥  and  'Tpov  is  manifest  on  a  comparison 
of  av'Tpov  with  pdpa^Bpov,  The  former  is  not  connected  with  are/uKy 
arifity  as  Pott  supposes,  but  with  dva^  and  it  signifies  a  passage  abwe-* 
ground  in  a  solid  substance, — «.^.  a  rock — ^as  opposed  to  ^dpa-Qpoif 
(s: /3dda'^po¥\  which  implies  a  passage  in  the  ground  below  us.  We 
may  also  compare  aydpmiro^  from  dvahprnrBiv  or  dvaBpd¥^d»afiX£» 
fl-eiv  (see  Lobeck,  ParaL  118).  The  feminine  of  these  terminations  in 
Greek  is  ^rerpoy  ^rpiay  -t/>i$,  ^TiipiZ,  and  -rpacva,  in  Sanscrit  tri^  and 
in  Latin  trie.  These  forms  have  been  explained  in  the  last  chapter* 
By  the  addition  of  the  second  pronominal  element,  we  obtain  the  fiu> 
ther  forms  -nipto^  in  Greek,  and  "taritti  in  Latin,  both  for  substan- 
tives and  for  adjectives;  thus,  Zpao"nipioi,  woTtjpiov,  $enatioriu9j  m^ 
twria*  By  a  similar  addition  the  Sanscrit  verbal-ending  taii^ya  is 
formed  from  the  second  pronoun  twu  The  neuter  forms  in  -nipto^ 
denote  the  place  where  the  work  of  the  agent  who  is  designated  by 
•rTf/v,  •rrip  is  carried  on.  When  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  similar  place 
in  reference  to  an  agent  defined  by  the  ending  v-«  s^  Fc«,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  the  word  an  adjective  form,  and  put  it  in  the  neuter 
gender.  Thus,  from  rpo^e-v-^  s  t^o^c-Fivj  we  have  rpo^pcTov  (corn-^ 
pare  -^ic,  -o-iov,  &c.).  The  comparatives  in  -iwy  from  adjectives  in  h^ 
are  other  instances  of  this  formation.  The  Latin  language  has  termina- 
tions --her,  'bra,  brum;  "cer,  -crit,  -crumy  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
suffixes  which  we  have  been  considering:  ere^ber^  vert&^bra,  mem* 
brum ;  put-c^r^  volw-^rts,  9epul-crum,  Tlie  latter  seem  to  be  another 
form  of  the  ending  "Cuitu,  composed  of  the  second  element  and  -Iuml 
(Aoc).  A  comparison  of  ur^ber  with  ov-Qap^  and  ru-brum  with  epih-Bpov,. 
makes  it  possible  that  some  connexion  may  subsist  between  these 
endings  similar  to  that  which  we  find  between  /era  and  Btipy  so  that 
the  b  will  be  a  remnant  of  the  labial  involved  in  the  second  element 
Fa,  just  as  the  c  in  cr^  cly  represents  the  guttural  portion  of  that 
compound  articulation.  We  refer  to  this  class  of  nouns  the  names  of 
months  ending  in  -^,  or  -brie^  such  as  Septem^ber.  We  cannot  sup* 
pose  with  Bopp  (  Vergl.  Gram.  p.  4S6),  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  the  Sanscrit  substantive  vdra^  signifying  ''time.** 
Bohlen  {doe  aUe  Indien,  II.  445)  considers  the  ending  'brum  connected 
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with  the  Sanscrit  bhri  ^  to  carry/'  so  that  candela-brum  would  signify 
^^  the  light-bearer."  If  the  importation  of  a  verbal  root  were  neceeaary, 
why  should  we  not  go  at  once  to  the  Latin  root  /er  ?  The  large 
class  of  verbals  in  -^Ulis,  to  which  nouns  like/a-hula  might  be  added^ 
should  induce  us  to  explain  the  nouns  in  ^ber^  -hra^  -brum,  like  those 
in  -e0r>  -m^,  HTfimy  namely,  by  a  reference  to  the  constant  inter- 
change of  I  and  r.  This  is  particularly  exhibited  in  Latin  m  certain 
asfiimiktions  arising  from  abridgment.  We  have  shown  elsewhere 
(  Varronian.  p.  272),  that  saceUum  was  origmally  Boera-culum;  it  is 
well  known  that  pudla  is  a  corruption  oi  puendc^  and  no  one  will 
doubt  that  eattellum  is  derived  from  eat-irum.  The  affinities  of  this 
last  word  are  very  interesting,  and  we  will  digress  from  our  immediate 
object  to  trace  a  few  of  these  ramifications.  The  root  cas^  conveys  the 
cognate  significations  of  '* purity"  and  ^^ protection,"  which  are  related 
as  effect  and  cause.  When  religious  reverence  throws  its  shield  over 
any  person  or  locality,  it  becomes,  according  to  the  Greek  notions,  oo-ick  ; 
but  it  is  fiifitiXo^  when  that  protection  is  withdrawn.  The  idea  of 
order  and  arrangement  is  similarly  opposed  to  that  of  confusion  and 
license.  We  can  therefore  understand  why  the  same  root  eoi-  should 
enter  into  eat-nus^edntu  *^  white,"  (  Varronian.  p.  39, 74),  eoi^tut  ^  reli- 
giously pure,"  €a$a  *^a  covered  building,"  cat^rum  ^<a  fortified  enclo- 
sure," KaBa^pw  ^^undefiled,"  Ke(r-TOf,  ''the  ornamented  garment  of 
Yenufl,"  Ka^/xoc  '^a  suit  of  armour"  (mythically  the  husband  of 
apftoma),  Kac^rmp  '^ihe  mailed  warrior"  (o  ;^aA.Ko/A4r/>a«  Pind.),  Ko<r- 
fjLov  *^  ornament  and  order,"  Sanscr.  ^ud  ^^purificare"  (Humboldt, 
E6imo9y  Yol.  L  note  27),  &c  Combining  all  these  and  many  other 
parallelisms  which  might  be  adduced,  we  shall  see  that  the  Latin 
eof-^rtint,  like  the  Greek  Tencvo^  and  its  cognate  temp-luniy  combined 
a  signification  of  safety  with  that  of  sanctity,  and  held  out  a  wanting 
to  all  intruders.  The  plural,  which  is  most  generally  used,  merely 
indicates  the  collective  nature  of  a  camp,  and  is  therefore  quite  analo- 
gous to  momiOf  &c  * 


*  The  ProfeMor  of  CompantiTe  Phflology,  to  whom  we  hare  more  than  once 
aHiided,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  a  character  for  originality,  lias  Tentnred  to  propose 
that  eoMtrum  meang  *'an  axe,"  and  that  it  is  derived  firom  eado,  which,  borrowing  a 
principle  from  this  book,  he  connects  with  e€Bdo  (Proceed,  of  the  PkU,  Soc  II.  p.  249 
sqq.).  His  grand  reason  for  this  condndon  is,  '*that  the  snffix  -<ncm  denotes  always 
an  instmment"  Now  to  say  nothing  of  j>laicf<rMiii  and  dautirumy  which  he  quotes, 
are  aUrum,  tfteofncm,  wumeirum,  Jmeetra,  verairum,  and  many  like  words,  properly 
designated  as  instruments?  It  is  palpably  absurd  to  press  the  phrues  movere  eattroy 
ponere  etutra  with  this  view.  No  one  ever  felt  any  inconsistency,  when  it  was  still 
left  tot  despairing  ingenuity  to  convert  a  camp  into  a  tool-chest.  Besides,  castrum 
oodns  in  the  singular,  and  who  would  think  of  translating  eattdlum,  *<  a  little  chop* 
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268.  From  all  these  comparisons,  it  must  appear  pretty  obTioos 
that  -^oc  and  -/>oc  are  identical  terminations ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  combined  with  pronominal  elements,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  must  themselTes  belong  to  the  formatiTe  element 
of  inflected  language.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  in  which  of 
the  pronominal  roots  we  are  to  seek  the  common  origin  of  these  paz^ 
tides.  At  one  time  we  were  disposed  to  connect  them  with  the  dental 
degenerations  of  the  second  element ;  and  the  principles  of  etymology 
are  not  opposed  to  this  conclusion ;  nevertheless,  after  sifting  all  the 
evidence,  and  balancing  one  induction  against  the  other,  we  have  oome^ 
with  full  conviction,  to  the  result,  that  the  elements  X-  and  p^  are 
by-forms  of  the  third  pronoun,  and  immediaiiBly  derived  from  the  other 
dental  liquid  y.     The  following  are  the  leading  proofis. 

Although  hft-Xo^  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain  opposition  to  ^i-m»c, 
these  words  are  easily  reconcileable  according  to  the  principle  of  contrast, 
which  cannot  depend  upon  the  termination,  for  efdrayXoc  «  €Kir\ay\oK 
corresponds  in  meaning  to  S€i«yoc ;  and  they  are  brought  together  in 
the  lAtin  di-rui^  which  answers  to  het-vo^,  just  as  omversely  ma^ 
ntu  does  to  /«€ya-Xo«.  Then,  in  the  Greek  language  itself  we  may 
compare  opya-vo¥  with  k^ota-Xov,  (rc7<r-Tpov;  o^^-ptK  and  op^a-m 
with  Tv0-Aoc;  Xi;7-/mw  with  o-rvy-w^;  ij(6'-po^  with  ^i^^e-po^;  ica-Xo* 
and  Kada^pa:  with  Kat'vo^ ;  oZkt-^oc  with  eXeei-voc ;  and  many  others, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  terminations  -Xck,  -po^,  -vo«,  agree  in 
expressing  objective  relations,  or  in  denoting  that  an  object  presents 
itself  to  our  observation  as  having  a  certain  capability  or  use. 

It  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  important  confirmation  of  this 
view,  that  tiie  only  Latin  and  Greek  pronouns  which  exhibit  the  liquid 
/,  X, — ^namely,  Ule  or  oUtu  and  o/ttM,  oXXo* — are  manifestly  derived 
from  dvd  =  fa-vd  (§  166),  80  that  Ket-vav  and  Ule  correspond  not  only 
in  meaning  (§  135),  but,  ultimately,  in  form.  We  have  a  slighter  evi-- 
denoe  of  the  same  kind  in  the  use  of  the  liquid  ^  by  the  Hebrews  to 
express  the  most  emphatic  employment  of  the  Indo*Qermanic  jnonoun 
n-  (above,  §  184). 

1M9  But  we  rest  our  demonstration  of  the  identity  of  the  prono- 
minal elements  X,  p,  v  chiefly  on  the  extensive  and  essential  corre- 
spondences of  their  use  as  verbal  roots.  And,  firsts  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  X*  and  />-  as  they  appear  in  verbs. 


per?"  An  absurd  etjmology  proTokes  our  mirth;  but  those  who  are  aiudous  that 
scientifio  grammar  should  take  root  in  this  country  will  regret  to  find  such  crude 
puerilities  recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  learned  society. 
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The  intensiye  pariicle  pa,  ydiicb  belongs  to  this  family^  seems  to 
eonyej  the  idea  of  facility,  easy  motion,  and  so  forth.  We  have  ac* 
cordingly  recognised  its  connexion  with  pi-eiv^  p^-^io^,  &e.  Now  there 
are  two  Sanscrit  verbal  roots  with  the  same  meaning,  ri  and  m,  both 
signifying  ^^  to  go."  We  do  not  conceive  that  the  sibilant  prefixed  to 
the  second  interferes  with  its  relationship  to  the  first  The  present  of 
m  is  sardmi^adeo  aUquem.  This  word  is  of  course  related  to  de- 
wrere^  talire.  We  consider  too  that  conserere  and  conmdere  are  the 
same  word.  *^  Without  doubt,"  says  Niebuhr  {Hist  of  Rome,  I.  p. 
512),  ^^  the  name  conndei  means  nothing  more  than  simply  ccUegues : 
the  syllable  wl  is  found  in  praiiul  and  exnd^  where  it  signifies  one  who 
i$ :  thus  omnUeB  is  tantamount  to  contentei^  the  name  given  to  Jupi«* 
ter's  counsel  of  gods/'  This  ii  not  altogether  accurate*:  the  word 
eonsentes  means  ^^  those  who  are  together"  (compare  alneenies,  prco^ 
sentet):  contulee  'Hhose  who  go  together,"  prcMul  ^'he  who  goee  be- 
fore" eastd  ^'  he  who  goes  out."  That  the  Romans  habitually  spoke  of 
'Agoing,"  where  we  should  rather  indicate  '^  being,"  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  words  in  «^-,  as  paries^  airiesy  miles^  pedee^  eques^  &e.  If  eor-lirre 
and  ee^e-re  are  the  same  word,  li  and  re  must  be  the  same  root,  and 
therefore  lee-ie  and  rap-idue  are  connected.  The  former  contains  the 
root  AcF,  which  we  shall  show  in  a  future  chapter  in  all  its  various 
uses.  It  signifies  both  "to  see"  and  "to  take;"  we  have  the  former 
meaning,  e,g,  in  B-p(t)Kc»;  the  latter  in  rap^ioy  rap^idus^  and  Iw^i 
Uv^are.  We  may  also  compare  Sanscrit  vrtkae  (Sabine  hirpui^^mrpus, 
or  vripue  or  irpui^  Lithuan.  iMkas,  Latin  lupue^  Goth,  vtdfe)  with  the 
Greek  Xv-^ck,  the  connexion  of  which  with  A€v-ko«  »  XcFko?,  Avici;,  /tior, 
AuKQ^ac,  and  the  root  AeF  "  to  see,"  is  well  known.  Thus  the  old  diffi** 
cnlty  about  Apollo's  epithet  Avkciik  vanishes  at  once* 

270  With  respect  to  the  identity  of  p*  and  v-  in  this  reference,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  here  what  we  have  incidentally  stated 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ideas  of 
progressive  time  and  recurrence  are  connected  with  our  conceptions  of 
the  regular  flowing  of  water.  As  the  cycles  of  hours  and  seasons  are 
always  recommencing,  it  is  plain  that  our  first  notions  of  progression  in 
time  must  be  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of  recurrence ; 
and  there  is  no  pbject  presented  to  the  senses  which  is  more  likely  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  course  of  time,  than  the  noiseless,  but  unceasing 
flow  of  the  running  stream.    Not  to  enter  upon  any  metaphysical  dis* 


*  Lobeck  too  has  robsequently  expressed  his  dtssent  from  this  remark  of  Nlebvhr's 
{Paralipom,  p.  126,  note  16). 
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cuflBion  of  this  point,  etymology  lendere  it  snfficieiitly  pliun,  that  the 
words  which  imply  "flowiDg,"  **  progreasion,"  and  **  recurrence,"  are 
connected  with  the  same  elemental  root. 

The  particle,  which,  in  the  Latin  language,  expresses  return,  rever- 
sion, and  recurrence,  is  that  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  these  very 
words— namely,  the  prefix  re.  In  the  Greek  language,  the  functions 
of  this  particle  are  performed  by  the  preposition  a^va^  while  the  par- 
ticle and  affix  -/>a,  ^p  denotes,  as  we  have  seen  above,  motion  in  a  di- 
rection previously  indicated.  Now  the  idea  of  motion  in  a  direct  line 
is  the  idea  of  perpetual  recurrence,  for  the  line  is  a  series  of  points  with 
evanescent  intervals ;  and  this  again  is  the  idea  of  progressive  time. 
For  our  purpose,  therefore,  it  only  remains  to  show  that  in  their  em- 
ployment as  verbal  roots,  A-,  p-,  y-  are  indifferently  used  to  express 
tliese  connected  ideas. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  while  viofxai^  vi<r<ro/jLat,  vo<rTov,  &c.  express 
return  and  recurrence,  and  while  veof  implies  change,  which  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  motion  (above,  §  55)^  the  words  vim,  vav?,  me/ao,  &c.  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  "  being  in  the  water,  being  borne  along  the  stream," 
See.  Now  a  very  similar  conception  is  expressed  by  the  cognate  roots 
^e«,  fioffui,  ^-\6c»,  ir-\v-vw,  \ovw ;  rapiOy  p~luo,  f-luo,  lavo,  &c. ;  com- 
pare 'A;^c*\^o«  with  aqua  lavanSy  ftumt.  We  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  these  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic  term  for  '^  a  year**— - 
a  period  which  includes  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  which  is 
always  progressive,  yet  always  recommencing;  always  changing,  but 
always  resuming  its  identity.  Now  in  the  ancient  Etruscan,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  pure  Pelasgian  in  its  calendar,  we  find  the 
word  rirl  signifying  '^a  year."  As  the  termination  corresponds  to  the 
patron3nafiic  U  in  S0rvi~lhu^  fi-liw,  which  in  Greek  is  Si-  or  B-,  as  in 
•AT/>€i-S-f|9,  vi-^iov^  we  may  compare  ri^  with  peT-Opov,  which  denotes 
the  motion  of  water.  Similarly,  the  Latin  annua,  more  anciently 
dnui,  must  denote  at  once  *^the  ever-flowing"  (ai-vao^^  and  *^the  ever- 
returning"  (ae\  v€o/A€vo9).  Accordingly,  d-^us-jd-nua  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  d-ril,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  God  of  the  Tuscan  year. 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  trust,  that  the  result  of  this  investigation  is 
to  identify  the  element  X-  «/>-  with  the  third  pronominal  root  v-  And 
if  any  one  seeks  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  these  inquiries,  he 
may  be  told  that  these  combinations  have  enabled  us  to  supply  the 
only  link  wanted  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  which  proves  the 
wonderful  and  systematic  perfection  of  the  formative  contrivances  of 
inflected  language. 
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271  rriHERE  are  three  words,  evidently  cases  of  substantives, 
JL  vrhich  are  used  in  much  the  same  vraj  as  prepositions, 
that  is,  they  are  employed  in  connexion  vrith  the  genitive  case, 
or,  in  common  language,  they  govern  that  case.  These  words 
are  (l)  €i;6«ca  or  €«cari,  (2)  x^t^^*  ^^  (^)  ^"^n^*  ^  these 
qua^prepoutions  have  a  sort  of  connexion  with  one  another,  and 
as  the  first  two  belong,  each  of  them,  to  an  extensive  family  of 
words  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  expkuned,  we  shall  devote 
a  separate  chapter  to  their  coimderation. 

(1)  It  is  generally  laid  down  that  cvexa  mgnifies  *^on  account  of," 
''for  the  sake  of;"  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  genitive  case,  with 
which  iv€Ka  is  generally  found,  may  stand  alone  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation, as  when  Thucydides  says  (I.  4)  that  Minos  cleared  the  ^gean 
sea  of  pirates  as  fiir  as  he  could,  rov  Tci^  m-po^ohow  fia\\o¥  livat  avr^, 
and  also  that  the  genitive  case  may  be  accompanied  by  some  additional 
preposition  convejring  a  similar  meaning,  or  by  X'^P'*'  •  ^  '^'^  appear 
from  the  following  passages ;  Sophocles,  PhUodet.  554t : 
a  TOiKFtv  *Apy€ioia'i9  dfktfi  coZ  *v€Ka 

Thucydides,  YIII.  92:  Ka\  6  /liv  8t|/>a/ui€M7«  ixBw  c«  tov  Ueipata,,, 
o<rov  Koi  dwo  /9o^«  Svexa  mpyi]^€TO  to??  oVXiraw  o  hi  *Api<rrap'^o^ 
Koi  oi  ivavTiot  rip  wXtjBei  (read  rip  dXijdei)  e^aXiirawov.  Xenophon, 
ffellenxCm  II.  4.  §  31 :  wifiwttif  he  m-pitr^et^  6  Jlavo-ayia^  m-po^  row  €w 
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rieipaiet  €K€\€V€v  dwteyai  €w\  rd  iauTm¥'  eirci  B'  ovk  iireWovro^  vpotri^ 
/SaWev  oa-ov  dwo  fiofi^  eveKev,  otrto^  liri  S^Aoc  elvi  eufievii^  avrot^  wv, 
Lysias  ds  Evandri  probcttumef  p.  176:  6  Bck  to»  wepi  n-mv  hoKtfuunwm 
•uofAov  Jj^v"^  ^icMfTo]  ir€p\  Tuv  €¥  6\iyap-)(t<jf.  dp^dirrmv  ivexep  c^iyicey. 
Plato,  Politicus^  p.  S02  B:  ov  fxriv  d\X^  eiv  ye  to  S\ov  itraw  dicaw^ 
iv€Ka  Tov  ToiovTov  vdirre^  Zpwfiev  xdptv,  Legg.  III.  p.  701  D :  aAA* 
ivaweptoT^v  to  vvv  h^  \$yBiv^  to  tifoc  Siy  ydpiv  evexa  TttWTO  eAc^if, 
In  AiistophaneSj  Tketmoph.  372  : 

^  MffSov?  ivdyova-i  t^« 
X^P^^  ovv€K  ^leg,  ei¥€K^  €iri  /7\a/?»}, 
it  ia  probable  tbat  tbe  last  tbiee  words  are  a  mere  repetition  of  tboae  in 
V.  S67 :  K€pl»v  ov¥€K  [jeT»€k^  citI  /3\d/3ri,  Wo  tbiuk,  however,  that  it 
is  unnecessarj  to  place  tbem  between  brackets,  as  Dindorf  has  done. 
In  the  other  passages  it  is  easy  to  show  that  ivexa  is  neither  superfluoos 
nor  insignificant.  The  phrase  o<rov  dwo  ^otj^  evexa,  used  by  Thacydides 
and  Xenophon,  is  probably  a  military  expression :  for  a  Qreek  battle 
generally  began  with  a  shout,  and  if  the  parties  did  not  go  farther  than 
that,  it  was  of  course  only  a  sham-fight.  And  thus  Xenophon  says 
that  Pausanias  attacked  the  Peirffius  merely  so  far  as  shouting  went : 
he  made  a  false  attack :  and  Thucydides  states  that  whereas  Anstar^ 
chus  and  the  young  oligarchs  who  accompanied  him  were  sincerely 
indignant  (we  read  either  Tip  dXtiOei  or  t^  wXiiOei  t^  aXi/dei,  the  latter 
haying  been  merged  in  the  former  from  its  similarity  of  appearance), 
Theramenes  only  affected  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers, — o<to» 
diro  ^oti<t  eu€Ka  wpyitjTo^  he  showed  his  anger  only  so  far  as  making  an 
outcry  went.  In  these  two  passages,  then^  tv^Ka  clearly  means  "  only.** 
In  all  the  other  instances  of  alleged  pleonasm  the  signification  obviously 
is  ^^  especially,"  *'  in  particular."  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Lysias,  we  ought  to  bracket,  not  irepi,  as  Bekker  has  done>  but 
o^x  ^Kio-Ta,  which  seems  to  be  a  gloss  upon  wmcv.  The  etymological 
anaiysis,  which  we  shall  now  attempt,  will  show  us  that  both  these 
adverbial  meanings  ''only"  and  ^^ especially "  axe  included  among  the 
primitive  significations  of  iveKa, 

272  The  relationship  between  Ive^a  and  ckoti,  or  ckijti,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between 
the  Italian  synonyms  in  Juori  and  fuori^  which  are  used  indifferently 
as  prepositions  signifying  *'  without."  "EKOTt,  the  older  word,  has  the 
complete  case-ending,  and  is  used  without  the  preposition  eV,  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  locative  in  the  more  recent  language:  ev€Ka 
contains  the  preposition  iv  prefixed  to  a  mutilated  locative  of  6ica?.  The 
formation  of  eyexa  »  eV  iKa  is  perfectly  analogous  to  tbat  of  t¥avra  -  it 
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orra  and  ifAwa^iv  wd<nv»  In  |y£Ka  the  aspirate  of  the  noon  has  been 
tnmsfened  to  the  be^juming  of  the  word>  according  to  a  principle  men* 
tioned  before,  and  of  which  the  Greek  language  famishes  many  ex- 
amples: thus  o  wpo  ohov  makes  <^pouho^y  and  o  wpo  6p£v^  ^povpo^^ 
Indeed,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  when  iv  Ua  became  a 
single  word,  the  aspirate  should  be  so  transposed,  for  the  analogies  of 
Hellenism  do  not  permit  an  aspirated  yowel  any  where  but  in  the  first 
syllable,  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  Athenians 
that  they  said  Tath  instead  of  Ta««— ^(Xap^^oc  yap  oio'a  xai  ijyefAoviKii 
Tffy  i^wriw  ij  datf^uTfif  toU  reAcuraioit  fAtpetrt  rwv  ovo^armv  ovhaiim^  €7- 
icaBeipyinfTat  (Athenaeus,  p.  397  f).  We  find  a  similar  transfer  even  in 
the  case  of  aspirated  consonants :  as  in  t/>€0«,  Bpeyl^m ;  cj^co^  i^w,  &c. 
From  these  instances,  and  from  mere  erases  like  doipMriov  for  to  likomov 
we  must  distinguLah  (a)  those  in  which  it  appears  uncertain  whether 
there  is  a  transfer  of  the  aspirate  or  not,  as  in  riOpiwirov  from  rerpa" 
and  TfTwov,  {b)  those  in  which  the  aspiration  seems  to  result  merely 
from  a  contact  with  the  f>,  as  in  dpd<r&»  for  Tapd<ra»^  and  (e)  those 
words  (like  Oopv^o^  compared  with  TvpA/,  ^/>eo/Aai  with  t^cm,  and 
0puwT»  and  Bpavm  with  rpv^i}  and  rpvm)  in  which  the  aspirate  seems 
to  result  merely  from  a  kind  of  Tacillation  and  uncertainty  of  use  (see 
above,  §§  100,  l64).  "Exa  as  a  mutilated  though  old  form  of  the  dative 
or  locative  may  be  compared  with  X<Va  in  the  phrase  ;^/£<y  Xiw*  iXaitf, 
where  cAaio«  is  a  regular  adjective  from  cAoa,  and  \iira  eXcuov  signifies 
**  olive-oil"  (Buttmann,  AtufuhrL  SprU  Vol,  I.  p.  229) ;  *^ipf^  for  Kipan 
gives  us  the  intermediate  stage.  But  we  have  the  proper  ending  of  the 
locative  in  the  form  Imkcv,  from  which  Ivcica  is  derived  (above,  §  114), 
and  which  is  often  used  even  in  the  more  recent  Attic  writers:  com- 
pare na,  Kcv  ;  iiSa,  €v&€v ;  iwetra,  circirev ;  ^poxrOuy  wpo^Bewy  &c. 

273  The  element  Sxa,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  Bynon3rms 
cxari^  and  cvcKa,  occurs  also  in  the  following  words:  €Kd/3riy  cKct^, 
€KaB€Vy  iKoXfiy  iKafXijlriy  CKacrrof,  efcaT€^o«,  iKarri^  €KaTOf,  6x17X0^,  and 
ixtiw,  besides  a  great  number  of  derivatives^  as  cKa-£^7o«,  UaTvi-^6\o^, 
Ufi'fiokofiy  &c.  To  classify  these  words  we  vrill  first  set  apart  the 
proper  names  'EKd/3rij  'EicaXfy,  and  'EKa/Ai/Sti.  The  remaining  words  are 
a  substantive  €Ka«,  genit.  exa^ev,  dat.  cxa  or  Uev  found  in  €»£«(*),  vrith 
which  aie  connected  the  two  adjectives  cica-roc  (fem.  cKarti),  and  6K«»ir 
(cica-rr-?);  the  comparative  and  superlative  eKo-repo^y  |Ka<r-To9;  and 
the  dative  eKtp-i  of  a  substantive  eKty:  (eK^ya^r^)  no  longer  in  existence, 
by  the  side  of  which  we  have  the  adjective  cktiXov,  Such  is  obviously 
the  proper  grammatical  classification  of  this  set  of  words,  so  fiur  as 
regards  the  forms.     We  must  now  investigate  their  significations. 
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*£Ka«,  which  is  used  as  ao  adverb,  denotes  distance,  whether  in  space 
or  time;  as  xacrr*  ov^  cko^  vov  (Sophocl.  Philoct.  41 ),  ^^he  is  not  fiur 
off;"   ovK  €Ka«  ')(povov  wdpe^Tai  (Herodot.  VIII.  154),  "he  will  bo 
here  at  no  distant  period/'    The  word  belongs  to  the  oldest  state  of 
the  language.    A  grammarian  under  the  head  iro?ai  yXm^^ai  Kan 
iro\£i«  remarks,  Geo-o-oXioK—- cko?.  m-ppom  {Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  1095  note), 
which  is  much  the  same  as  calling  it  a  Pelasgian  word  (Niebuhr,  ffisL 
of  Rome,  I.  p.  30,  note  69).    "EKadev  generally  means  ^*£rom,  or  o^ 
that  which  is  distant :"  it  may  be  used  as  a  sjnonjm  for  ckac  (Homer, 
Odyu.  XVII.  25:  Uadeu  hi  re  atrrv  tpdr  uvat\  as  the  genitive  of  other 
words  is  also  used  to  denote  locality.     The  idea  of  distance  is  also  coih 
veyed  by  "fiicarof,  'Eicani,  which  are  epithets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon^ 
the  two  distant  powers  {TheoOre  of  the  Greehj  6th  edition,  p.  C^3^), 
and  by  the  epithets  iKci-epyo^j  eKarti-^oXo^  especially  applied  to  them. 
The  numeral  cKaroV  has  no  real  connexion  with  these  words,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  accentuation;  it  has  been  shown  before  that  it  belongs  to 
entirely  a  diffarent  class  (§  162).    The  idea  of  distance  has  passed  into 
that  of  separation  in  the  words  cKa-rcpov,  ^^  one  of  two,"  €ica<r-Toc, 
''  one  by  himself  out  of  many ;"  the  latter  is  analogous  to  oAiyo^-.ToV, 
iro\Xo(r-To«,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before.     We  have  a  still  furtba 
modification  in  cKtiv,  6x17X09,  which  imply,  acting  by  oneself  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  other  person,  acting  according  to  one's 
own  ¥dll  and  pleasure,  doing  any  thing  of  one's  0¥m  accord,  without 
consulting  or  being  influenced  by  any  other  person.     Of  the  two  ad- 
jectives €K»V  refers  rather  to  the  free-will  of  the  agent,  €Kf|Xo«  to  his 
freedom  from  disturbance,  and  his  consequent  pleasure  and  quiet    Yet 
both  of  them  equally  convey  the  idea  that  the  person  described  is  some 
one  by  himself,  that  is,  considered  without  reference  to  any  one  else, 
Hence  eVwy  is  particularly  opposed  to  /3i$i,  as  in  Sophocles,  (E^L  Ool, 
959 :  I3i^  Te  Koux  €Kmvy  and  it  is  used  in  speaking  of  errors  which  men 
have  committed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences,  as  when 
Prometheus  says  (iBschyL  Prom,  265) : 

iyti  Zi  Tavff  atravr  YttrnrTcifkriv* 
CKwy,  CKW  ijfAapTov  ovk  dpinja-oficu. 
In  the  phrase  ckcoV  eipai^  this  adjective  points  still  more  directly  to  the 
independent  agency,  as  in  Herodotus,  VII.  l64:  ckw  t€  elvcu  ica\ 
ieipov  iwidvTo^  ovlevo^ ;  SO  that  the  phrase  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Atticism  TO  M  e<pa^  elvai  (Thucyd.  IV.  28).  TfciyXoc  generally  implies 
uninterrupted  rest  and  quietness,  the  results  of  non-interference  from 
without  We  have  already  explained  the  principle  according  to  which 
€VKf7\o«  is  only  a  by-form  of  6x17X09  (above  §  II6) :  it  is  expr^y  stated 
by  ApoIIonius  {Bekkeri  Anecd.  p.  558)  that  cuki/Xo^  is  rebted  to  eKtjXo^ 
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in  the  same  way  as  cvtc  to  ot€.  Homer  Inyariably  uses  ckyiti  in  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  some  divinity,  to  express  that  the  action  in 
question  has  been  effected  by  the  aid  or  special  favour  of  the  protecting 
power.     Thus  Odyts.  XX.  42,  Ulysses^  addressing  Minerva,  asks : 

etwep  yap  Kreivatfu,  A109  re  iredev  re  Jkijti, 

wp  K€v  vw€Kir po<l>vyoiiJLt ; 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pindar,  e,  g.  Pyth,  V.  9 :  ckoti  'XP^<^<^pf^f^'rov 
Kdirropo9^  or  as  expressing  human  agency,  as  in  the  old  proverb :  6Kt;Ti 
2vAo<ri0irro9  €vpvx»piriy  *' room  enough,  thanks  to  Syloson,"  (Strabo, 
p.  63S);  and  finally,  which  is  much  the  more  common  usage,  as  a  syno- 
nym for  cvcKa,  whether  as  signifying  "  by  means  of,"  "  on  account  of," 
"»for  the  sake  of  (propter),  as  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  X.  58 :  exaTi  arctpdvuv 
BatiTov  ev  oXi^i  0ij<r€fxcv  iu  Koi  waXairipot^,  or  with  the  meaning  *'  as  far 
as,"  *'in  regard  to"  (quoaJ)^  as  in  .Sschylus,  Pers.  348:  vXtjdov^  /zeV 
a»  xrcup*  X<rff  ckoti  /Sap/Sapou^  vavtnv  K^OT^<rai— •"  if  it  had  depended 
only  on  the  number  of  their  ships,  the  Persians  would  no  doubt  have 
gained  the  victoiy." 

274  We  have  now  considered  all  the  simple  words  into  which 
cKcu-  enters,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  only  three  meanings,  distance 
or  ieparoHan^  willy  and  unity.  It  is,  we  conceive,  easy  to  show  that 
these  are  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  idea.  And  first,  the 
ideas  of  separation,  distance,  and  unity  are  identical.  That  which  is 
absolutely  distant  or  separated  is  said  to  be  alanSy  i.  e.  all  one :  and 
thus  the  first  numeral  is  expressed  either  by  the  pronominal  element 
nuiy  denoting  the  subject  as  opposed  to  the  object,  or  by  some  pronoun 
^-na  (unu8)y  or  i^ka^  which  combines  the  idea  of  definite  locality  with 
that  of  distance.  Again,  the  idea  of  will  is  immediately  derived  from 
tliat  of  self.  A  man's  personality,  individuality^  or  character,  depends 
upon  his  will,  as  Schiller  says  (  Wallensteins  Tod,  lY.  8) :  ^^  den  Men* 
Bchen  macht  sein  WUle  gross  und  klein,"  or  rather  the  will  and  the 
character  are  the  same,  for,  as  Novalis  remarks :  "  a  character  is  a  com* 
pletely  fiishioned  will"  (ein  Character  ist  ein  voUkommen  gebildeter 
Wille^  IL  p.  284).  Now  the  very  idea  of  a  distinct  person  or  indi- 
vidual is  that  he  cannot  be  divided,  that  he  is  an  unit ;  hence  Pascha- 
sius  rightly  asserts — in  Deo  et  homine^  gemina  guidem  subetantia,  eed 
non  gemina  pereona  eet^  quia  persona  personam  eonsumere  potest,  sub» 
staniia  vero  suhstantiam  eonsumere  nan  potest  (quoted  by  Hooker,  Vol. 
IL  p.  288,  Keble).  So  that  the  meanings,  ^  separation"  or  ^^  distance," 
conveyed  by  tKa^,  ckoto?,  and  *'  will,"  borne  by  €<«»  and  eKffXoc,  as  well 
as  the  sense  "only"  or  "especially,"  which  we  have  extracted  from 
lycxa  in  the  cases  of  all^d  pleonasm  quoted  above,  are  all  derivable 

Go 
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from  that  of  ^^  mutj,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  cKaVepo^  and  ^Ka<r7o«. 
"EueKa  and  SfcaTi,  in  the  ordinary  use,  hear  all  these  modified  hnt  nearlj 
connected  significations. 

275  Comparative  grammar  shows  ns  that  the  element  l-ica-  is,  in 
fikct,  identical  with  that  compound  of  two  pronominal  stems  which 
forms  the  first  Sanscrit  numeral  i'kc^-9^  and  the  Latin  adjective  (»-quu-^, 
denoting  unity  or  sameness.  The  identity  of  i  and  i  is  eetahlished  by 
a  comparison  of  d^va$  with  Beo^y  &c.,  and  by  the  frequent  metathesis  of 
the  breathings  and  semivowels  (above,  §116).  It  happens  in  some  cases 
that  a  class  of  words  containing  a  common  element  preserve  their  ex* 
temal  resemblance  more  completely  in  Greek  than  in  Sanscrit,  although 
the  changes  which  the  root  has  undergone  may  be  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  language.  This  is  one  of  those  cases :  for,  although 
the  element  eaa-.  originally  began  vrith  an  aspirated  labial,  as  appears 
from  the  &ct  that  all  words  containing  this  root  are  digammated,  and 
from  the  by-form  cvktiXo^^  they  have  in  every  other  instance  been  con* 
sistent  in  the  change  to  the  aspirate,  or  in  the  suppression  of  the  labial 
element ;  whereas  the  Sanscrit  has  merely  transposed  the  guttural  semi- 
vowel in  the  numeral  iJras^aukaSy  and  has  retained  the  labial  alone  in 
va^^mi  "I  vnll,"  vafoe  "  veill  or  power,"  a^vofcu  "  unwiUing,"  o-ms^ 
yam^  **  by  compulsion.''  The  ablative  va^  of  iMtftu  is  used  to  signify 
^'  on  account  of,"  just  like  cKari.  After  what  has  been  said  about  the 
semivowels  in  a  former  chapter,  we  shall  have  Httle  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting the  relationship  of  these  Sanscrit  words  denoting  '^  will"  to  the 
first  numeral  in  that  language.  This  presumes,  howeyer,  that  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  now  before  us  is  the  element  Fa^Avo,  denoting 
relative  nearness.  The  same  must  be  the  case  vnth  the  noun  ava^, 
anciently  pronounced  FaVaf ,  which^  as  we  shall  see,  is  derived  from 
Fa-va,  the  older  and  more  correct  form  of  a-ra.  In  i^to,  a^yav^  akam, 
which  seem  to  be  coimected  in  meaning  with  the  first  Sanscrit  nume- 
ral, the  first  syllable  is  always  found  without  any  aspirate.  That  the 
aspirate  or  ultimate  guttural,  however,  was  really  an  essential  part  of 
the  first  syllable  of  this  element,  appears  from  the  Latin  tecus,  whidi  is 
clearly  the  representative  of  ckov.  We  are  obliged  to  infer,  then,  that 
although  e-7»,  a-ya^v^  Or-ham^  &c.,  seem  to  be  connected  in  meaning 
with  the  most  emphatic  demonstrative,  for  they  imply  distance  or 
separation,  and  though  6Ka9,  &C.9  bear  the  same  or  a  very  similar  sense, 
all  these  words  are  related,  in  their  first  syllable  as  well  as  in  their 
second,  to  the  second  pronominal  element,  and  signify  "  this  which;" 
for,  although  a  may  come  from  va  as  well'  as  from  Fa,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  different  elements  «->  ai-^  m-,  oh,  0a,  ev,  should  have  any  other 
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common  origin  ihan  the  element  Fa.  And  thus  the  simplest  demon- 
strative root  Oy  though  in  all  its  appearances  it  seems  to  correspond  in 
valtte  to  the  elements  of  the  first  or  third  person^  must  in  this  instance 
be  connected  in  ariffin  with  the  element  of  the  second;  the  idea  of 
proximity  to,  having  merged  in  that  of  identity  withj  the  subject,  as 
in  the  Italian  ci  mentioned  above  (§  150).  The  etymological  fact  is 
certain;  the  explanation  depends  upon  the  exclusively  demonstrative 
nature  of  the  original  pronouns.  There  is,  in  &ct>  no  reason  why  the 
ideas  of  separation,  distance,  and  unity,  should  not  be  expressed  by  the 
combination  signifying  ^'  this  which/'  as  well  as  by  one  denoting  ^^  that 
■which;"  and  we  have  seen  other  instances  of  this  reduplication  (§  133). 

276  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  the  three  proper  names 
into  which  the  element  cxa  enters.  'Eko/^i;  means  either  an  only  child, 
or  one  bom  among  the  last  of  her  father's  fiunily ;  in  either  case  it  is  a 
title  of  endearment.  With  regard  to  the  first  part,  it  may  be  compared 
with  Tfi\v-y€TOi,  or  the  Sanscrit  ika^a^qui  9olw  ruUus  eat  (Bopp, 
Gloit^  San9cr.  p.  58) :  its  termination  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
\vKa-/3a«.  The  name  *£KaAf7  was  borne  by  a  mythical  old  woman  who 
was  very  kind  to  Theseus  in  his  childhoodj  and  as  a  by-form  of  wtiXo^^ 
expresses  her  good  nature.  This  appears  from  the  words  of  Plutarch 
(tn  mta  Thueit  CXI V.) :  rtiv  'EicaAiyif  6ti/u«»9,  'EKaXii^y  viroKoptl^ofievoiy 
hid  ro  KaKcivfiv  wiov  oirra  KOfithfj  top  Oti^ia  ^evi^ovo-av  d^wdoacBai  irpccr- 
/SvTiKm^  Koi  ipiXo<ppov€ie'Bai  toiovtok  vwoKopi<rfioT^.  '^Ka-'fitjZri  is  the 
name  of  an  active  and  willing  female  servant  in  Homer  (Iliad,X,1, 623), 
and  may  be  compared  with  Ucpi'firjhfi^,  and  with  Taw^iihi^^  the  name 
of  a  heavenly  menial. 

277  The  forms  erveica,  Tovpexa,  ovvcKa,  and  oBovveKu  also  require 
some  remark.  In  the  first,  the  preposition  cv  appears  in  the  stronger 
form  £iy  (above,  §  170),  which  is  used  by  the  Attic  writers,  not  only 
by  itself^  as  in  Sophocl.  Anti^.  1226 :  aV  "AiBov  Io/xok  ;  iEschyl.  SuppL 
872 :  dpaioK  c<V  avpai^  (according  to  Lobeck's  ingenious  emendation) ; 
but  also  in  composition,  as  in  Sophocl.  AtUi^.  346 :  novrov  r  clvaKiay 
4pv<rwy  Sophocl.^.  480:  t^«  elwolia^  'Eican|«  irx,"^'  This  form  of  ereico 
occurs  in  the  Attic  prose-writers,  with  the  exception  of  Thucydides,  as 
Thomas  Magister  tells  us :  Koi  Sifeica  xai  efireica,  IlAaTMv,  ArifioadimiKy 
Kal  ol  aXKoi.  OovKvhilti^  hi  dei  eveita.  Of  itsuse  in  Plato,  the  follovring 
instances  may  suffice:  Le^ff.  p.  778  d,  p.  916  a,  p.  949  d.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  F.  A.  Wolf  (ad  Demoith.  LepHn.  p.  338)  that  the  form 
etvcKa  never  occurs  in  the  Attic  poets,  but  that  they  always  write  eveKa 
or  ov»€Ka  with  the  same  signification.     That  is  to  say,  when  effCKa 
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occnrs>  there  are  almost  always  various  readings,  whereas  we  often  find 
ov»eKa  without  any  variation  in  the  M8S.     It  seems,  however,  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  oweKa  could  be  used  as  a  mere  preposition. 
It  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  rovvcKa  and  oBov^etcct^ 
which  are  compounds  of  tov  and  otov  with  evcKa^  as  ovvcKa  is  of  ov  and 
iv€Ka.     Accordingly,  the  first  should  signify  ''on  this  account,"  the 
other  two  "  on  which  account ;"  TouvcKa  also  •«  ti voq  eyexa,  "  why  ?"* 
(Steph.  Thes.  I.  p.  1204  g).     It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  write 
n-ovvcKOy  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  two  words.     Matthia  (Gr.  Gr, 
§  624,  2  obs.)  adopts  the  old  derivation  of  odovvcKa  from  on  and  ovv^moy 
objecting  to  the  obvious  etymology  from  orov  and  evcKa^  given  by  Lo^ 
beck  and  Buttmann,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  should  have  been 
written  oTovvcKa,  like  TouVcKa.     But  tovVcko  is  purely  Ionic,  and  the 
lonians  did  not  throw  the  aspirate  forwards,  for  they  wrote  ow  cjcat, 
€9r*  ocrov,  KaraVcp,  and  SO  forth,  whereas  the  Attics  would  write  o6otM 
v€Ka  just  as  they  wrote  OutrXa  for  to  owAo,  OiifAcp^  for  *r^  fjfiep^  &c. 
Reisig  in  his  exposition  of  the  (Edipus  Cohnetu  (p.  cxxvni.)  advances 
an  opinion  still  more  untenable,  for  he  considers  oBavveKa  as  a  compound 
of  o6t  and  ov»€Ka^  and  translates  it  ubi  id  eH^  cujtu  eausa  guidgue  fit. 
The  proper  use  of  o^v^Ka  and  o^oweKa  is,  as  conjunctions,  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  oTi,  and  signifying  "that"  or  "  because,"  a  meaning  which  they 
seem  to  have  obtained  by  a  kind  of  attraction  or  brachylogy,  like  their 
synonym  dv^  w»:  Sophocl.  Antiff,  1050: 

dvff  £v  €')(€i^  f^iv  rmv  avu  /SaXtiv  Karu, 

The  fuller  form  may  be  surmised  from  a  former  line  of  the  same  play 

(237): 

Ti  y  ctTTiv,  dvB*  oS  Tfjuh*  ?^€i«  dOvfiiaw ; 

that  is  to  say,  avB*  ov  stands  for  dvTi  tovtov  ore,  just  as  owvcKa  is  put 
for  TOVTOV  €v€Kay  OTI,  Ammouius  has  given  the  distinction  between 
ov¥€Ka  and  cSVeica  correctly  enough.  He  says :  ov»€Ka  Koi  cTvexa  ha- 
4ft€p€iy  ovu€Ka  fx€»  <rr(fiLalv€t  to  oTt,  cTveKa  he  x^/>iv.  We  agree,  there- 
fore, with  Ahlwardt  (liter  Beytr.  zu  Schneider's  Wbrlerb.  1813)  in  ' 
thinking,  that,  as  the  MSS.  in  many  cases,  and  common  sense  in  all, 
authorise  the  change»  we  should  substitute  cn/cKo,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  good  in  Attic  prose,  for  oSvcKa,  whenever  it  stands  for  evcica 
in  Attic  verse.  Conversely,  we  have  proposed  to  read  ovvexev  for 
cTveKev  in  Pindar,  Isthm.  VII,  f  VIII.],  33,  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  ivexa  can  be  a  conjunction,  any  more  than  we  think  that  the  com- 
pound ovv€Ka  can  perform  the  functions  of  a  mere  preposition. 

278    (2)     The  diflfeience  between  ivexa  and  x^/>iv,  in  their  use 
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as  prepodtions,  has  been  correctly  stated  hj  Ammonias:  "Evexa  Koi 
\apiv  Ziaipip€i'  6  fiev  yap  "EveKa  yj^tXtjv  Tijv  aWiav  ZriXoi^  diov — evcKa 
*A\e^d»Zpov  Koi  tv€Ka  'Exivri^  €<rTpdTcv<r€  MeircAoo?'  o  hi  Kdpiv  fxcrd 
T^c  aWia^  IriXot  icat  tiJv  X^P^^ — X^P^^  McwXaou  *A^i\A€i)9  ia'Tpdrevae* 
ToJreo-Ti,  MeveXdtp  ;^a^i^d/!icyo9.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of  the 
motive  only  is  implied  in  Svcko^  while  in  x^P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  action 
is  intended  to  please  some  one>  or  to  benefit  him  in  some  way ;  and,  to 
express  the  distinction  with  reference  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  two 
words,  iv€Ka  or  eKan  states  that  the  action  has  taken  place  according 
to  the  will  of  a  certain  person,  or  with  particular  or  exchmve  reference 
to  some  person,  thing,  or  action ;  whereas  x^P^^  always  indicates  that 
the  action  is  done  to  promote  some  thing  or  other,  or  to  please  or 
benefit  some  person ;  just  as  the  Germans  would  say  um  meinet  WiUen 
in  the  one  case,  and  mir  zu  gefaUen  in  the  other.  This  distinction  is 
obviously  preserved  in  the  following  line  of  Euripides  {Helen.  1254) : 

wXovTOv  \iy  ovvex  (^«  ^"'^x')*  ^''''  ^*^**^  TavTti^t  X'^P^*' 
^  with  regard  to  wealth  in  particular,  as  £ur  as  wealth  or  expenditure  is 
concerned,  say  what  you  would  have,  to  please  this  lady."  Something 
of  this  kind  seems  to  be  intended  in  the  opposition  of  x^P^^  ^  evcKey, 
which  we  find  in  Ajistotie,  Polit.  I.  8.  §  1 1 :  wo-t€  ofxom^  liiXov  Sn 
Kc\  yevofiiuoi^  olririov  td  re  ip/urd  tuv  ^(pcov  i»€K€»  elvat  Koi  rdXXa 
^ifa  Twv  dvBpmwmv  x^P^^* 

279  It  vnll  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  said  not  only  *ABfi» 
vaimv  %a^<v,  but  also  Tijv  'ABtiwaiuv  xa^iy  (Herod.  V.  99) ;  also  i/Atjv 
^a^iir,  ffifv  X^V'"'  ^®  '"^  graiioj  tua  gratia.  Besides  these  modes 
of  expression,  we  find  cV  ^a/>iTi  tivo^  or  nvi,  like  eve xa  =  ev  txa^  and 
wpd9  x^P*^  Tiyov.  The  last  phrase,  wpo^  X^P^^^  ^^  created  some  dif- 
ficulty in  two  passages  of  Sophocles,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  taken 
with  the  genitive  cases  with  which  it  is  found,  or  absolutely,  in  the 
sense  of  ut  volupe  est ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  irrelevant  to  attempt  a 
settiement  of  the  question.  The  two  passages  are  as  follows ;  Antig.  29 : 
iap  hi  (TloXweiKov^  v€kvv)  OKXav^TOVj  aTa<po¥  olmvok  yXview 
Bfi<ravpd¥  €lo'op£a't  ir/xk  X^'P"'  Qopa^* 
PhUoet.  1155: 

tpwerty  WW  fcaXov, 

dvriipouov  Kopiaat  (rrofjia  irpov  X^P^'^ 
ifjLci^  a-apKO^  aldXa^, 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  irpd^  x^pif  can  not  be  taken  abso- 
lutely ;  in  which  case  it  means  **  to  please  oneself  as  in  Sophocl  apud 
AthencBum,  p.  220:    irpo^  X^P^"  '^^  '^'^^  P'*9y  Eurip.  Supplieeiy  385: 
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npo^  "Xapiv  Bdylrai  v€Kpov^.    And  60  irpov  i/BoinJy  is  put  absolutelj'  in 
JEachjl.  Agam.  262.    Eurip.  Medea^  771 ;  although  it  is  found  with 
a  dative  in  iGsch.  Prmi.  502.     Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AuL  1022.     In  the 
second  passage  we  should  be  inclined  to  take  ^/>o9  x^P^^  ^  ^^  ^' 
verbial  sense,  but  in  the  first  we  are  convinced  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  preposition  to  fiopd^.    The  following  reasons  will  perhaps  make  it 
clear  that  such  is  the  case.     First  of  all,  it  must  strike  any  one,  who 
has  any  feeling  for  Greek  construction,  that  the  words  irpo\  x^P*" 
fiopa^  oome  naturally  together ;  for  ;^a/>i^€o-0a4  is  particularly  applied 
to  setting  food  before  people,  as  when  Homer  says  (Odyss.  I.  140) : 

<rTTOv  h*  athotri  Tafxifi  wapeBriKC  ipepovaay 

And  this  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  of 
Sophocles,  when  he  wrote :  rjyow  tk  avroTf  /3opav  x'^pta-eTaty  and  to 
Euripides  (SuppL  282):  p-ii  drdipov^  j^dpiiara  Btipuv  vraTSa?  Kort^^, 
That  irpo^  x^P*^  ^^^  stand  with  a  genitive  as  well  as  by  itself  is  known 
to  all  scholars ;  in  this  same  play  of  Sophocles  we  have  (908) :  t*wc 
vofxov  wpo^  x^P^^'  Eurip.  J>f<grf.  541 :  vpo^  l<rxyo^  X°^P^^»  *^^  Eustathins 
evidently  construes  it  so :  Kai  auTotc  ov  to7?  aTrXwc,  olov  kcli  toi^  <nr€p^ 
fAOipdyoi^j  dWd  to??  irpo^  X^P^*^  dpuai  /3opd^  t^?  d^o  tSw  trapKmw 
(ad  H.  6.  p.  719*  9)j  only  he  has  not  seen  the  force  of  etaopdv^  which 
means  "  to  look  at  any  thing  with  longing  eyes,*  as  in  Xen.  Cyrop,  V. 
1,  §  15  (quoted  by  SturZj  Lex*  JTen.):  outc  tow  koXouc  ia-opu^  ovZe 
y€  <ro«  a-vfxftovXevw  iv  roTi  koXoTp  idv  tyIv  o-^iv  haTpi/3€tv,  The  sense 
of  the  lines  of  Sophocles  evidently  is  "  Creon  ordered  that  the  body  of 
Polynices  should  be  left  unwept  and  unburied,  a  welcome  store  for 
birds>  when  they  are  looking  out  with  greedy  eyes  for  a  dinner." 

280  The  numerous  and  important  f&mily  to  which  ^a/x?  belongs 
is  deserving  of  a  more  minute  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  sets  of  words  in  the  Greek  language  to  which 
researches^  such  as  those  in  which  we  are  engaged,  could  be  more  pro- 
fitably applied.  We  may  divide  the  words  with  which  x"'/>''  ^  *^°" 
nected  into  two  classes ;  first,  those  which  contain  the  root  %a-,  with  or 
without  an  affix ;  secondly^  those  which  contain  the  quasi-root  x^P'  ^ 
exhibit  the  termination  pa-.  To  the  first  belong  Xom,  X^'o^,  ;^aiV», 
XdiTKWy  Xav^dvw,  xafo^Aai,  ;|[;awiro9,  xn^*l,  X**«S  X^'^*^^  X^^^^  x^Xow, 
xdrcu,  ^xd^tc,  and  o"X'C"*  ^^  ^^^®  second,  x^P*^>  X^*Pi  X^PP-^^  X^^P^^> 
;^f^<ro?,  x^P^^>  X^P^  ^^^  X^P*^*^*  ^^  ^®  examine  the  words  of  the  first 
clasSj  we  shall  see  that  the  prevailing  and  prominent  meaning  is  "open- 
ing" or  "  openness."    In  this  the  idea  of  ^'  hollowness"  is  implied^  and^ 
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as  that  which  is  hollow  may  be  either  full  or  empt^y  the  contrasted 
notions  of  content  and  vacuity  are  also  conveyed  by  words  of  this  class. 
Wh^i  the  termination  -/>a,  which  implies  motion  or  continuance^  is 
appended  to  this  root  ^a-  signifying  ^^  to  lay  open,"  the  idea  of  extent 
or  surface  naturally  results.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  words  of  the 
second  class  imply  a  sur&ce>  something  laid  flat  or  open,  and  by  in- 
ference>  a  support  or  basis,  something  to  rest  upon.  This  meaning 
appears  most  clearly  in  the  words  x^P^^  ^^  *  iraixi  of  country,"  x^P^ 
or  x^P^*  ^^  *  jasce  of  land,"  which  though  di£fering  in  the  extent  or 
space  signified  (§  229)9  equally  denote  a  hard,  level  snr&oe.  The  word 
X^P^  specially  designates  a  square  or  public  place  in  which  the  mili- 
tary people  of  ancient  Hellas  met  to  celebrate  their  gods  with  songs 
and  dances  of  a  military  character :  hence  the  epithet  evpvx^P^  which 
is  applied  to  the  ancient  cities.  The  use  of  x^P^^  ^^  denote  the  people 
assembled  on  these  occasions  is  quite  a  secondary  one.  We  have  hinted 
elsewhere  the  connexion  of  x'^P^  ^^  X^P^*  X^P^  {Theatre  of  the 
Greeks^  6th  Edition,  p.  [1 1],  note) ;  that  this  etymology  is  the  true  one 
is  clear  from  what  the  Eang  says  to  the  Chorus,  in  .£schylus.  Sup- 
plices,  796:  \a»v  iv  x^'PV  '''dv^evQe  (see  Introduction  to  the  Anti^. 
p.  xxix.  note).  In  speaking  of  the  open  sea,  Thucydides  uses  evpv* 
X^p^^»  ill  direct  opposition  to  an-evoxf^pia^  and  as  synonymous  with 
wi\ayo<i  (YIL  49).  The  latter  word,  which  is  connected  with  vXo^* 
(Pind.  P.  1. 24 :  cf  fiaQeXav  vovrou  irXaica),  and  not  with  irXcw,  as  Scott 
and  Liddell  suppose  (Lexic.  s.  v.),  always  means  ^^  the  high  sea  ;*  whence 
w€\dyio^  means  '*  out  at  sea,"  Thucyd.  VIIL  44,  Polyb.  IV.  41,  §  2. 

281  We  find  the  same  root  in  x^p-^**^  which  has  the  collective 
ending  --<rov  subjoined,  and  designates  the  hard,  dry  land,  as  opposed 
to  the  sea.  It  is  also  an  adjective  used  as  an  epithet  of  7$,  and  meaning 
"hard,"  "untiUed,"  "unbroken  by  the  plough"  Sophocl.  Anti^.  251 : 
v^wpKo^  Ze  y^  Kai  %€f><ro«,  d^p»(  ovh*  itnjfxa^evjjiivti  Tpoxoi<riv ;  whence 
it  is  applied  to  unmarried  women,  (Ed.  Tyr,  1502:  InKalti  x^P^*^^ 
4p$apfi»ai  Kciydfioif^  vfxdv  TCP^*^  *  ^7  ^  metaphor  similar  to  that  which 
Creon  uses  (in  the  Antigone,  569)  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Ismena : 

I<r/ji.     d\\d  KTCver?  mffiiptta  rov  travrov  tckvov; 

Kp,      dpmatfAoi  yap  ^oTcpwv  €i<rw  yvat. 
The  use  of  x^^P^^  ^  much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  one  of  x^/><rov. 


*  We  may  mention  obiter  that  the  mXayicTol  dtirXaKev  of  ^schyl.  Pert.^OQ,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  describe  the  dimirXriyn  dtcral  of  the  Straits  of  Salamis:  see  our  note  on 
the  Awtufone,  588,  p.  181.  The  epithet  irXayxr^  is  well  explained  by  K.  O.  MUller, 
{Kieuu  Schrijl.  I.  p.  309)  by  a  reference  to  the  appearance  of  motion  assumed  by  a 
coast,  when  the  line  of  breakers  keepe  oscillating  backwards  and  forwards. 
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The  ooUectiTe  eadiog  of  the  latter  renders  it  more  applicable  to  agaify 
an  extended,  continnons  surfooe  of  dry  land,  whence  ;^€/iHron^<roc  meanB 
a  qnari'island  connected  at  one  end  with  the  main-land,  a  penimwla, 
whereas  xoi/m?  signifies  an  island  entirely  snironnded  by  water;  thus 
Deles  is  called  ^Xia  ^^oipav  (.SschyL  Eunun.  9)-     It  does  not  flagnif|r 
a  rock  nnder  the  water,  as  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  says  {ad  PytJL  X. 
81),  bnt  merely  something  hard  and  fixed  against  which  a  ship  might 
strike,  and  thns  it  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  wcTpa  in  the  passage  of  Pin- 
dar on  which  the  Scholiast  is  writing:  Ta^y  I*  ajiafp<uf  ipcitrow  yOom. 
wpmpa0€y  yoipacw  aXxap   wiTpax^     In  the  plural   yotpiMlU^  signifies 
^^  scrofulous  tumours,"  *^  glandular  sweUings,"  from  the  general  meaning 
**  hard,"  "  projecting,"  borne  by  xo«/><k  ;  just  as  the  Latin  name,  ttruma^ 
for  the  same  disease,  is  obriously  derived  from  Hruo.     It  is  singular, 
that  another  Latin  word,  by  which  the  king's  ctU  is  designated,  name- 
ly, Mcrofula^  is  a  diminutive  of  Mcrofa^  ^^  a  sow,"  just  as  x^^P^^  ^  ^"^ 
nected  with  xot/>oc,  the  common  name  for  a  pig  (cf.  grice  O.  E.>  and 
Sc.  ^FTtff,  IceL);  and  Mercfa^  9crofiila  (scropkula)  are  connected  with 
serupwy  8crupulu»  and  rupet,  which  are  synonymous  with  the  more 
usual  meaning  of  •xpipa^*     There  is  y&rj  litUe  reason,  therefore,  for 
deriving  x^^P^^  botn.  x^^P^''*  ^  Blomfield  does  {GUm,  in  ^SsckyL 
Pert.  427).     The  names  of  animals  seem  always  to  be  connected  with 
those  of  certain  qualities  which  they  possess  in  an  eminent  d^^ree. 
When  we  remember  that  the  hedgehog  was  also  called  xif  O'  ^X'P^* 
we  might  suppose  that  the  bristly  skin  of  the  hog  was  described  by 
the  name.     But  as  this  attribute  would  be  better  expressed  by  another 
root,  Sanscrit  vrih^  Greek  (ppuc-y  which  appear  in  vareiha,  tppicvewy 
and  verrety  and  as  the  general  outer  form  of  the  pig  and  the  hedge- 
hog suggests  the  more  general  idea  of  a  hard  projecting  object,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  name  refers  to  that  appearance 
of  the  hog^s  back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Surrey 
hill)  mentioned  by  Blomfield  in  the  note  above  referred  to.    The  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  pareus,  porca^  which  we  are  inclined  to  con* 
nect  immediately  with  the  Sanscrit  root  tfrih,  "to  grow  up"  (Pott, 
Etpm,  Farsch.  II.  p.  53) ;  the  derivation  from  porrieere  suggested  by 
Yarro  and  Festus  does  not  seem  probablcb    The  tooiporo^  signifies  not 
only  a  pig,  but  also  a  balk  or  high  ridge  between  two  furrows ;  and 
we  have  a  similar  resemblance  between  the  English  "fiun:ow"sK^'a 
litter  of  pigs,"  A.  S.  fearh  "  a  pig,"  and  "furrow,"  A.  S.  Jurh.     For 
another  meaning  in  which  x^^P^^  ^^^  porca  coincide,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Aristophanes,  we  must  refer  to  the  application 
of  x^P*"^  ^  unmarried  women,  mentioned  above.    Although  it  is  clear 
that  x^Pt^^^  ^  connected  with  x^'pf  ^^  ^<>^  "^^  therefore  follow  that  it 
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ifl  immediately  derived  £rom  it,  with  the  Gmited  signification  of  \Wo^ 
X€ipo^\tidrri^  as  the  Grammarians  and  Blomfield  (Glosi,  in  ^9chyL 
Sept.  e.  TheboBy  287)  suppose.  Xepfiw!  itself  indicates  only  the  hardness 
and  ronghnessy  not  the  size  of  the  stone.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
by-form  ;^€/>a«  rather  implies  a  collection  of  small  stones,  shingle,  &c., 
whence  vafAtpopo^  x^P^^  (Pind.  Pyth.  YI.  13),  than  any  one  large  and 
heavy  stone.  The  German  harty  English  ^^hard,"  are  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  quasi-root  x^f^  ^  ^^^  signification.  With  regard  to 
%cfp  itself,  the  primary  meaning  seems  to  he  a  combination  of  the  ideas 
of  extension  and  support,  out  of  which  the  secondary  one  of  taking, 
holding,  &c.  very  soon  developed  itself.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  verb-root  AH,  ^  to  take,"  the  Latin  Atr,  and 
the  Greek  alpUtv^  Kcip^^o^^  dpird^ew,  &c.  (above,  p.  269>  note).  The 
verbs,  xpavw,  xp'tf^irru,  &c.,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  ^'to 
touch"  (Ruhnken,  Timmus,  p.  104),  are  also  secondary  to  x^'^P*  The 
words  7fv-To,  hin-than^  handy  prs-hmtd-erey  &c.  although  bearing  the 
same  signification,  seem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  anuwdra 
form  ;^aifBaiw. 

282  The  idea  of  *' opening"  conveyed  by  the  root  x^'  ^'W)uld  very 
naturally  be  applied  to  yawning,  a  wide  opening  of  the  jaws,  or,  in 
in  general,  to  the  mouth,  the  fissure  which  most  frequently  meets  the 
eye.  Hence,  we  have,  as  connected  with  this  root,  the  words  ^ei-Ao^ 
"a  lip,"  ;^a-<nc«  "to  yawn,"  x^^^rfia  *'a  yawning,"  x^'^MH^^  "the 
wide  opening  of  a  bird's  mouth"  (Aristoph.  Av.  6l),  ;^f/v,  ^*  the  gaping 
bird"  (xji^  ^^"X^^*  Athen.  519  a),  &c.  By  a  further  transition,  the 
secondary  root  xo-f-  is  employed  to  denote  the  noise  proceeding  from 
a  widely-opened  mouth,  the  roar  of  a  lion  for  instance.  Hence  it  is 
that  x'^pofTo^  and  x^P^^  ^^  common  epithets  for  the  lion,  and  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us  that  x°^P^^  ^^  ^  name  for  that  animal :  ^a/owv*  6  \iwu 
dwo  Tfff  ^a^oTOTirro^.  The  reason  that  he  gives  for  it  is  absurd, 
for  no  one  would  derive  x^P*^^  from  ;^a^oirof,  though  he  might  derive 
Xa/>oiro9  from  x^/)«0y.  The  idea  that  the  epithet  x<^P^^^^  refers  to  the 
colour  of  the  lion  is  quite  erroneous,  else  how  could  Lycophron  call 
Achilles  ^epKvo^  al^^fjri/c  ^a^cvv?  for  irepKvdv  means  black.  Hesy- 
chins  and  his  commentators  had  a  distant  inkling  of  the  truth,  as 
appears  from  the  glosses  and  notes  in  Alberti's  edition.  Vol.  II.  col. 
1544:  Xa/>oiro«.  veptxctpii^  (we  should  read  ^epttpepn^  with  Suidas), 
YXavKCK,  (av$o^,  ^oPepoty  on  which  Schrevelius  writes:  ;^a/}oiro«— 
a  X^p«9  id  etty  ^cuTKw,  x'^P^***  X^P^*'*  ^apoiro*  id  e$t  o  ^cto-Kctfy. 
O^  Apollan.  Schol.  p.  62.  Xdpv/3Zt^.  X"'«'M«  ^aA.a<r<rij9*  Xdpv/3Zif. 
mfxo^poTo^,    i}   dvaTTwofiivri    OaXacrira,      Xapoirov,    ^a¥$o»,    yXawcov, 
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ipoftepov.  w€pi(p€pri,  and  Salmasius  asks:  An  yapoirw  ut  o  ^aVKwir, 
idefn  r^  x*^P^^9  unde  (pofiepo's  exponiturf  We  belieTe  that  x^P^" 
and  ;^apvy9Bi9  originally  meant  ^Hbe  open-mouthed  animal"  and  ^^the 
sea  that  sacked  every  thing  in ;"  as  Hesychius  says  a  few  lines  bwer 
down:  Xa<r/iia  617/00 v*  o>^«  Ottpo^*  fi  Cx*^M*  ireXayow  to  t^*] 
QaKaaairi  wp6<rwfro¥  (according  to  Faber's  reading),  but  thai  after- 
wards ;^a^oiroc  was  used  with  that  signification  in  regard  to  the  lion's 
mouth,  while  %a^«fv  came  to  rignify  the  lion  in  general  as  a  wide- 
mouthed  roaring  beast. 

283  There  are  two  reasons  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lion's  roar  is  particularly  referred  to  in  the  name  xdpnv.  The  first 
is,  that  Charon  (o*  x^P^^  ^*  ^^  roarer  ")  is  so  constantly  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  the  x^ovia  ppovni ;  the  following  passages  among 
many  others  will  prove  this.  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  28  (tn  mta  Zenonui)  : 
€T€\€VTa  Se  owT«c.  6K  Ttj^  o-^oA.^9  aviuv  irpo<rewrat<r€^  koi  to¥  Somctu- 
\oy  ^epteppri^e,  tracVav  2€  ri^v  ytjv  r^  X^<p<  (f>fi<ri  to  €k  rf?  Nio/Sffc. 
"Epxofiat  Ti  fi  avei^;  Photius,  I.  p.  301,  Person:  No/SaxKi^civ :  to 
opyovixevov    To7«    ZaKTvXoi^    efriylrotpeiv*     creTcr/ioc    Nf o/9i|.      Athenseus, 

P.  341  CI  •.v*   t     « 

a\\    €W€i 

o  Ttfiodiov  'Kdpuif  <rxo\d^eiv  n*  ovk  i^ 
ovK  Ttj^  Nio/9f;9,    x^P^^'^    ^^    ^opBfiov    dvafio^, 
Euripides  Aleestit^  252 : 

dp»  hUtoiroif  dp9$  (TKatpo^^  u€KVt$v  Be  m-opBfxm 
^/t*"  X^P*  *""*  Kovr^  Xdp%tv  fx   rjlri  xaAei'  **Ti  fjiiWei^ ; 
eweiyov*  <rv  KareipyeK,"     rdZe  toi  fie  irm-epxopieifo^  ra^Mi. 
The  many  points  of  contact  between  Xdpav  ^'  the  roarer,"  and  Tripvmp 
'^  the  caUer,"  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  which  establishes  the 
etymology  of  the  former  name :  see  Varranianut,  p.  110,  note  2. 


Our  other  reason  for  drawing  this  inference,  is  the  perfect 
analogy  that  subsists  between  the  root  x^P'  ^^^  ^0  'oo^  /^^  or  /SoF-. 
Thus  we  have  ;^a/>-a>v  ^'the  roaring  animal,"  l3oik  =  l3dp^^  ^'the  bel- 
lowing animal"  (and  here  the  roots  hri  and  vrih^  which  so  often  come  in 
contact,  present  another  parallelism,  for  as  x^P*^^  ^  ^^  ^^  lion,"  so  is 
vritha  ^Hhe  bull"  in  Sanscrit,  from  whatever  quality  the  name  may  be 
derived) ;  x^P'f^^^  *'^^  /^oF-i;,  "  the  battle-shout,"  by  an  extension  of 
usage  ^'the  battle  itself;"  hence  /^offv  aya^o'c.  d  Kara  ti^v  i^dytiv  av- 
lpu<ys\  fioijBoov,  Kara  r^v  fxax^v  raxyv  (Hesych.),  from  which  comes 
the  word  ffovideTv  ^^to  assist:"  also  fiovfieia  and  fiotiZpofiia^  "a  running 
to  a  man's  assistance  in  battle."    With  the  same  reference  we  find  in 
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Pindar,  Pf/th*lS.,  64:  dvhpda-i  ^dpfta  ^IXoic  ayyia-ToVf  where  the 
epithet  signifies  ^^  nearest  at  hand  to  protect."  So  also  we  have  in 
.£sch.  Ag.  2S7 :  dyyiaTov  fiovotppovpov  ipao^.  We  have  seen  the  same 
conneson  of  the  ideas  of  neighbonrhood,  presence,  and  assistance  in  the 
word  dfieivww  (§  262).  We  have  it  also  in  the  Latin  prcPiens  deus 
(Cic  Tttsc.  Dup.  I.  12,  Hor.  III.  Carm.  V.  2) :  also  in  propititu^ 
which  is  the  antecedent  of  prasiens^  unless  we  take  the  view  suggested 
above  (§  269) :  cf*  Domiiiut^  &:c.  liythyia  (old  fern,  of  d\€v6m)  might 
be  rendered  prcpitia.  From  x^P't^^>  ^^  ^  perfectly  similar  way,  we 
may  derive  ypaifTfiew^  which  the  Greeks  used  as  a  synonym  for  fioti" 
B^iv^  and  also  for  iirapKcTv,  a  word  which  we  will  discuss  presently 
{Schol.  on  ApolUm.  II.  218).  In  immediate  connexion  vnth  this  word 
we  have  X"p'^  "  help,"  XP^^  "  ^  ^^'  ^®^P  ^'  assistance,"  and  'xpn- 
irifioii  '^  a  person  capable  of  offering  help  or  assistance."  To  this  also 
belongs  the  use  of  XP^'**  ^^  ^schyl.  Sept,  c.  Theh.  49:  i^KTToprja-ai 
fioTpav  eif  y^peia  rv-xri^i  *nd  Soph.  Aj,  96S :  davoirr  a»  otjjLta^etav  iv 
XP^W  ^opo^.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  would  have  understood  why  Sir 
William  of  Deloraine  was  called  "  good  at  need." 

285  A  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  etymology  will  be 
found  in  the  word  ijpa,  which  Buttmann  has  so  fully,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  so  satisfactorily  discussed.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  in 
dp-rf^f  ''war,"  dp~€ttiv,  a^-«rT09,  a/9^w,  a/>-€<rKC0,  BvjJL-ijp-rj^f  epi-rip^o^^ 
dp-fjLcva^  dp^KcTvy  and  dp-tjyeiv,  Tlie  element  ap-,  rip^^  which  forms  the 
basis  of  this  last  set  of  words,  has  lost  an  initial  digamma,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  o/)€Tif,  d^pt\v^  amuty  ^/)ws,  'Oa^<«i^,  with  "  war," 
Wehr,  teehren,  f?ir,  virtus,  "warrior;"  as  m  is  often  only  another  form 
of  V  (comp.  Mulciher  with  VulcaniUy  the  first  pronominal  element  un- 
der the  forms  ma,  va,  and  the  German  meinen  with  icahnen ;  Minney 
with  Ven,  Winnesjq/le  "friend,"  "friendship,"  and  Ventu);  we  may 
also  compare  the  words  "Aprj^  and  dppriVy  with  Mars  and  mas  (maris) 
(Buttmann,  Abh.  Ah,  Berl  1826,  p.  58).  Now  the  element  Fa/j-  is 
obviously  related  to  the  Sanscrit  root  wi,  "to  protect"  or  "shelter," 
from  wUch  comes  fyrihy  "to  grow  up,"  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Tira  "  a  hero"  with  ^/>«9  and  t»r,  and  variyas  and  varishih'cu  with 
dpeiwv,  dpta-To^  (see  Pott,  EtymoL  For$ch,  I.  p.  221).  As  the  root  hri 
"  to  take,"  which  we  shall  see  has  other  points  of  contact  with  vriA, 
the  secondary  form  of  this  root,  appears  in  ^ci/o,  &c.,  so  does  this  root 
vri  appear  in  ^apiarepo^  "  the  left  or  shield  hand,"  (above,  p.  272). 
In  the  words  from  the  root  Fa/i-,  which  we  have  enumerated  above, 
there  is  precisely  the  same  transition  of  ideas  as  in  the  two  sets  of 
derivatives  from  x^PP"^  ^^^  ^^^^  which  we  have  just  been  considering* 
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This  would  he  safficientlj  clear  from  HesychiDS  only,  if  we  had  no 
other  means  of  showing  it.     See  the  following  glosses:  'Ewitipa.   Tifa^ 
aer    iwucovpia^  X^P^^  f^^y^*!*^  V  ^*  ''^^  vepiovata^*  «09  'Arri/*o^<K.— 
'Evrif/pov.   iifiKovpo^,  €wiBvfirfTij^. — ^Eivlripo^,    fiotfdo^*    X^P"'  ^wo^— 
SoJc. — ^Eirff7/)ca.   €iri^a^«Tia— ^H  p  a.    ^rof,  ovrm^.  tj  X^P^*^  /BotjBeun^, 
iviKovpiav^  waTpi  ^i\»  ciri  ^pa  <p€pmv  Aii.     fj  c^i|,  and  the  words  of 
Apollonius:  'Eircf/pa*  Ttjv  fiCT   iwiKOvpia^  X^^^*    Mtyrpi  ^iXif  eiruipa 
<p€pu¥f  €v  he  Tip,  ovhe  T<  ftoi    'wohawitrrpa  woh»v  iwirip*  dva  Bvfx^^  to 
iviKovp^riKa  t5«  >^vx^«»    ovt««  *Api<r*rapxo^»    If,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  we  compare  €irivtpa<f>€p€i¥^€fraptif€w=eirapK€i¥^  with  i^ifiofiSeuf^ 
X^P^^  0c/)6iv,  and  ^^aicTfieu',  we  must  feel  an  irresistible  conviction  thai 
these  expressions  are  all  due  to  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  a  Greek 
mind ;  that^  in  fact,  the  ideas  of  good,  assistance,  feiYOur,  and  pleasure 
were  evolved  in  the  Greek  language  from  the  military  feehngs  of  the 
heroic  age. 


The  secondary  root  x^'P*  appears  with  the  pronominal  affix 
-K-  in  the  word  x^P^^  ^^^  ^^  derivative  ;^apa<r<f«.  It  will  be  de- 
sirable to  explain  these  two  words.  We  are  told  that  when  x^B 
signifies  ^^  a  vine-prop,"  it  is  feminine,  when  it  denotes  *'  a  palisade,* 
it  is  masculine:  thus  Moeris  8a3rs  (p.  372,  ed.  Koch):  Xdpa^,  1/  fxer 
wpo^  TttTc  a/uireAoK,  BrjXvKw^,  o  Sc  €v  to??  <rrpaTOirihoK  ap<r€irucMf« 
And  Phrynichus  (p.  6I,  Lobeck) :  *H  x^P^^  ^V**^  BrtXwcik  to  t^c 
dfkveXov  (TTtjpiyfia,  ov  Kara  to  dppeviKow,  A  similar  remark  is  made 
with  regard  to  Ka/ma^  in  the  Etymolcffieum  Magnum.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  the  two  significations  of  the  word  belong  to  di£R9rent 
ages  of  the  Greek  language.  Now  dfiveXo^  was  feminine  from  the 
first;  and  as  the  vine  leans  upon  and  twines  round  its  prop,  like  a 
sister,  for  support,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  oldest  signification  of 
X"P^^  ^&9  ^'  the  supporter  or  helper  of  the  vine,"  in  which  sense  its 
connexion  with  the  family  of  words  we  have  been  discussmg  is  indis- 
putable. In  confirmation  of  this,  let  us  observe  that  we  find  in  Homer 
the  word  doairrfTfjp,  in  the  sense  ^^  a  person  who  stands  behind  us  to 
help  us  up"  (Iliad,  XV.  7S5): 

ijc  TWO?  <pafi€»  etvai  doar<rriTijpa^  oviaatt. 
Now  do<r<rfiTtip  is  obviously  another  form  of  ao}Qo^,  "a  servant"  or 
"helper"  (-Sisch.  Agam.  209),  and  dolQo^  means  "a  branch  which 
grows  up  by  the  side  of  another  branch,"  for,  according  to  Theophrastus 
{HUt  Plant.  I.  \S),  0^0^  is  that  part  of  a  tree  from  which  the  branch 
sprouts  out,  and  consequently  as  d-ZeXtpo^  means  "  he  who  springs  from 
the  same  BfiA^J?  or  womb,"  so  d-o^o^  means  "  the  sister-branch,"  "  the 
branch  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  same  nodus :"  therefore  aW- 
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inirnp,  which  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (Joe.  cit.)  explains  by  ^orjOo^, 
conveys  the  Rame  idea  as  x^P^^»  ^^^  conversely  X°^P^^  ™^y  unply  a 
ISotjOeta,  and  so  it  is  naturally  connected  with  %ap<«,  according  to  our 
former  investigation.  Xapdcr<rtt  is  of  course  formed  from  x^V^f  9  J^^  ^ 
tcafidairm  is  from  Kafia^;  and  as  Kafidavn  means  ''to  make  like  a  reed" 
(jKoifxa^),  that  is,  ''to  cause  to  shake,"  so  x^P^^*^"  properly  signifies 
"  to  make  like  a  stake,"  that  is>  "  to  sharpen,"  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  frequently  occurs  in  the  oldest  writers.  It  also  signifies  to  pro- 
duce the  efiects  of  a  sharp  instrument  on  some  substance,  just  as 
airaWtf  means  "to  perform  the  functions  of  a  king"  (a»a();  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  sense  that  we  owe  the  important  word  xapaicTi/p,  both 
as  it  is  applied  to  signify  "  the  stamp  on  a  coin,"  and  as  it  is  figura- 
tively used  to  denote  the  stamp  of  mind  which  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  In  Hesychius  we  have  the  gloss:  Kexapay/mcvo?. 
mpynTfAevot,  which  is  supported  by  Herodotus,  YII.  1 :  fieyaXm  K^^a- 
payfi€ifO¥  Toi&i  *A6ri»aiot^i,  and  Eurip.  Med,  157'  iceiiff  too-ov  firj 
Xapd<nrov,  This  meaning  might  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  first  sig- 
nification of  x^P^^^^»  ^^^  OijyofAm  and  d^woftai  are  used  in  a  similarly 
metaphorical  manner.  If,  however,  the  ingenious  emendation  of  Ma- 
treas  (apud  Athen.  p.  19  i>)  suggested  by  Blomfield  {Gla$$.  ad  Pen, 
689)  is  to  be  received,  we  must  conclude  that  the  metaphorical  use  of 
Xctpdaauw  is  derived  from  the  second  of  the  primitive  meanings.  The 
passage  in  Athenaens  stands  thus :  *£«-o<f|<r€  3e  ovto«  (d  Mar^eac)  Ka\ 
wapd  Ta^  ^ ApifrroriXov^  dwopia^^  xai  d¥tyivmirK€  htiftotrif.  3ia  Tt  d 
^\to^  hvvet  fxivy  KoXufi/Bf  3*  ov*  Ka\  hid  *ri  ol  trfrdyyoi  <rv/uiir(vov<ri  /ueV, 
^vyKmOttwil^ovrai  B'  ov*  ica^  ra  TerpdZpaxf^a  KaTaWarrcr 01  fjusv^ 
opyi^eToi  ^  ov.  Blomfield  reads  x^P^'^'^^'^^h  which,  as  a  synonym 
for  opyi^eToi^  18  more  in  place  here  than  KaraXXd-rreTaij  which  bears 
just  the  contrary  signification. 

287  It  has  been  mentioned  before  (§  53)  that  associations  by  way 
of  contrast  are  often  expressed  by  the  same  root  or  element  in  the  lan- 
guages with  which  we  are  concerned.  This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  class  of  words  into  which  the  element  x^-f-  enters.  That  the 
notions  of  emptiness  and  containing  are  both  expressed  by  the  simple 
root  x^'  ^^  already  been  shown.  Now  we  find  precisely  the  same 
conversion  in  the  derived  root  x^^P'^  ^^®  primary  acceptation  of  which 
denotes  "protection,"  "good,"  "benefit,"  and  the  feeling  of  joy  which 
the  possession  of  such  things  imparts.  By  the  law  of  association  men- 
tioned above,  it  also  expresses  the  feeling  of  desire  created  by  the  want 
of  such  things.  Thus  XPVK^  '^^  X^P^  belong  to  the  same  family 
with  xa^i«9  ;^ai<r//c«,  ;^{<r^ai.     The  ideas  conveyed  by  both  these 
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sets  of  words  are  induded  in  the  angle  word  XP^'*^»  wbidi  d^ioies 
both  ^^use"  and  ^^need;"  and  the  uncertainty,  which  arises  in  some 
cases  as  to  the  proper  way  of  translating  this  word,  shows  how  neariy 
these  ideas  are  connected  with  one  another.  Hesychios  uses  %pe«i» 
ix*»9  as  an  interpretation  of  xarcitv,  X^P^»  ^^^  ICP^^^**  ^^  ^® 
doubt  entertained  bj  the  critics  as  to  whether  we  should  read  (.SsdiyL 
Per».  815)  crwippovew  K^xpffP^^ov,  ^^in  want  of  teachings"  or  a-mippowcTF 
KBXpnP'ivoiy  ^'  having  wisdom/'  is  a  sort  of  proof  that  the  yerb  also 
conveys  these  two  ideas  ( Wellaner  ad  l.  .^Etehyl.  and  Elmsl.  oJ  Eurip. 
Herod.  801).  We  observe  the  same  connexion  in  the  Latin  edrut^ 
ffrahu,  grcae$^  and  grcOia^  which  Paasow  considers  to  be  connected 
with  this  element.  Cdriu  mz,j  be  a  oormpted  participle  from  edrmj 
just  as  fAru9  is  a  participle  of  putoi  v^nu  of  tHrwr;  pndhiu  of 
proceUo  (where  the  e  is  short  by  nature,  compare  cdlumen,  ^^luty 
prodUui,  /SovKoK'O^f  &c.) ;  obsc&rui  of  ob{s)culo=occSlo.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  ending  rtu^tui  (§  107)  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
Latin  words  of  this  class :  thus,  we  have  da-rm^  gUy-ria  (kX£0¥,  kXms^ 
&c.);  ooHTUtj  ea^eo  {x^^)»  ^etM^rtu  (<r€/?»,  Umbrian  semim);  &a 
We  have  a  by-^form  of  cdru9  in  eounUj  which  seems  to  be  the  proper 
form  of  a  participle  from  some  verb  like  x^*^^^  l  compare  faieor,  par- 
ticiple/omw.  Chrdtui-cHrdtui  might  be  the  participle  of  a  deriva- 
tive  verb  like  edrdre^  if  it  existed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  Latin  words  of  this  &mily ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  ideas  of  value>  preciousnessi  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  obtaining,  or  even  striving  in  vain  to  get,  and 
therefore  being  vrithout^  are  developed  from  one  another  in  tibat  lan- 
guage alsO)  like  the  two  meanings  of  the  English  adjective  ''dear." 
D&derlein,  therefore^  is  mistaken  when  he  derives  careo  and  casgtu  from 
Keipeiv^  Kaprjvaif  carpere^  Kapipav  {Lot,  Synon.  und  Etym.  III.  p.  114, 
note),  as  opposed  to  carus  and  gratiu^  which,  he  admits,  are  connected 
vrith  ;^a/»i9  and  xai^«  (p.  254). 

288  Bopp  (Glouar.  Sanser.  p.  404)  and  Pott  {Etymol  Fanch.  L 
p.  279)  are  inclined  to  connect  xai^in  vrith  the  Sanscrit  hrish.  The 
primitive  meaning  of  this  Sanscrit  root  is  ^'  to  be  erect/  and  it  is  par- 
ticulary  applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head,  whence  the  epithet  hrhhta-' 
r6mdy  ^^  with  the  hair  of  the  body  on  end"  {Bhagavad-GiUh  XI.  4; 
Lassen,  Anthologia  Sanscritica^  p.  4, 1.  9).  In  a  secondary  sense,  it 
signifies  "to  rejoice,"  "tobeebted,"  "to  exult,"  "to  be  exceedingly 
pleased,"  "  to  have  the  hair  of  the  body  erect  with  pleasure ;"  so  that 
it  seems  to  agree  in  all  its  meanings  with  ((>pl<r<rw  (root  <ppiK-)  rather 
than  vrith  x^'^P^*    Whether  it  is  applied  to  the  projecting  spears  of  a 
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bod7  of  soldiers,  to  the  erect  haiis  of  the  head,  to  the  standing  corn,  to 
the  first  ripple  on  the  sesk,  or  to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  when  one  is 
shivering  from  cold  (which  we  call  *^  goose's  skin"),  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  (ffpiKfi,  4^pi^y  fppi<rirt9^  is  always  projection  or  nnevenness  in  a 
physical  sense ;  the  mental  emotion  sometimes  implied  being  of  course 
secondary  and  metaphorical.  We  have  the  same  idea  in  the  Latin 
harrere  {^honere  ?),  k%r$iUu9i  &c.  Although  these  words  are  so  nearly 
connected  in  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  their  etymological  relation  to  one  another.  It  is  clear  that  hrhh-^ 
hirt'^  and  ^f>iK-,  must  be  secondary  formations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  two  are  the  same  root.  We  are  inclined  to  connect  ^/>iK-^  like/M>r^, 
with  the  Sanscrit  root  vrih  '^  to  grow,"  so  that  this  root,  the  meanings 
of  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  x^*P*»  &g<un  approximates, 
in  its  secondary  lengthened  form  ^/>ik-,  to  a  seconduy  and  lengthened 
form  of  the  other  root  hri.  It  is  singular  that  not  only  does  this  root 
hri  agree  with  ;^a^  in  its  military  use  {lot  prc^hri  signifies  ^^to  fight/' 
and  prci-kdra  ^^  a  combatant"),  but  we  have  the  Homeric  x^Pf^^  ^^^^^ 
in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  as  a  remnant  of  the  warlike  Goths. 
Thus  we  have  the  German  Schirm,  Italian  SehennOy  with  one  of  the 
primitive  meanings  of  the  element  X^-p.,  namely,  defence,  protection, 
reliance,  &c.;  and  German  Seharmutzel,  Italian  Scherma^  English 
jSiHrmwA,  with  the  common  Homeric  signification  of  x^PM't  to  which 
these  words  are  related,  as  the  German  Schaum  to  x*/uiot,  Sehdm 
to  ;^aXi/iio«,  ^oAi/iaBef,  and  Seki^io  x^^^  (^^  Doderlein,  Vocdbuhrum 
ffamerioarum  Etyma^  p.  14)« 

289  (d)  Before  we  consider  the  remaining  significations  of  xaptn 
it  will  be  proper  to  discuss  Bcki^v,  the  third  of  those  nouns  which  are 
used  as  propositions,  for  it  bears  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  some  of  its 
applications,  to  x^'p<«*  As  a  preposition  vrith  the  genitive  case,  Sixf^v  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  instar,  and  signifies  *^like,"  ^^  after  the  likeness 
of."  Thus  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  II.  84):  \vkoio  hUap  is  ''just  like  (%.&. 
justly)  a  wolf;"  in  iBschylus  (Ayam.  3) :  kwoc  ZiKfi^  means  "just  like  a 
watch-dog."  The  use  of  SiKtyir  as  a  preposition  seems  to  be  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  older  poets ;  for,  although  it  occurs  even  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  it  is  generally  used  when  an  air  of  quaintness  or  a 
poetical  colouring  is  designed.  For  instance,  Plato,  Le^^.  VI.  p.  773  : 
ov  yap  p^ho¥  iwwoeTv^  ort  iroXiv  €ivai  Be?  hiKtiv  KpaTfjpo^  KeKpafiiuffv, 
seems  to  be  quoting  some  line  from  a  play,  such  as  iroXi«  lUtiv  KpaTtjpo^ 
Ijif  KCKpafitvfj ;  just  as,  in  l^g.  X.  p.  886  e  :  \oyottn  Zi  ravra  eZ  iru c 
civ  TO  iridavov  trc^iireire/m/uifva  ('' well-incrusted,  covered,  or  concealed 
with  words,  so  as  to  appear  probable"),  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
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head  some  line  of  an  old  comedian — ^perhaps  Xoyouri  V  em  wm^ 
^€pifr€^€fjifieya ;  comp.  Aristoph.  PltU.  157 :  owoftaTt  wepivm-tm^'t  t^ 
ftox^flp»^OLv,      Vetp.  668  :  pfifiarioK  W€piir€4p0€k, 

290    The  sense  of  ZUfi^  which  has  given  rise  to  this  use  of  its  acca- 
sative  or  old  locative  case  as  a  preposition,  is  fonnd  in  Homer,  Ocfjnv. 
XVIII.  274:    fivricTfipwv  ovj^  file  3aci|  to   vdpoSe  tctvktOj  and  in 
Pindar,  Pyth.  I.  50 :  nv  OiAoKTifrao  ZUav  i^ifrmv,  which  the  Scholiast 
rightly  explains :  tw  0«Xokti|toi/  Tpowow  fAerepj^ofiifpo^,  for  Tpowov  is 
also  used  in  the  same  way  as  liKtiv^  as  in  iEschyl.  Agam,  48 :  nrpawow 
alyvwtwv  ^^  like  ynltares."     So  also  Ufia^  "  the  outward  hoild  or  body 
of  an  object,"  as  in  Horn.  7Z.  XI.  595 :  tK  oi  fiiu  fAapycarro,  Zi/ui^  wvpo^ 
aidofnivoio^  which  Hesychius  explains  as  Tpo-Kov  'wvpo^  Kaio/AGmv^  and 
with  this  reference  he  renders  Bc/iiac  by  iJ^opipiiy  Ihea,  rpo'^tn.  Hesychius 
also  recognises  the  meaning  of  likeness  or  similitude  here  implied,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  glosses:  Biki|.    6  rpoiro^ — fAwria-r^pmw 
(he  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Ody$$ee  above  quoted);   3(KfjXop 
(l)  €KTi/ir«/in.  ofAoiwfia,  etZmXov^  avS^iac,  ^(^hioy,  wapa  AuKm^iv,    (2) 
ipacfia,    oyj/t^^  eTB«0Xoir,  fxifirifAa.     o$€¥  xai  6  fAiftoXoytn  wapd  Aeucttai^ 
hiKtiXicTa^,     (3)  dyaXfia  ayZptatrro^;    hiKtjv,     (1)  KaOdvep,    Aa^ep^ 
Ofiuiu^,     (2)  rpo^oi;  (read  Tpowov);  2(ki7«.     Tpoirov,     2iki|  (this  word 
should  be  inserted),     ofioimat^.  tj  Kpia-i^,    But  this  is  only  a  secondary 
sense  of  Bifcif.    The  following  considerations  will  convince  us  that  its 
primary  meaning  was  ^'  an  equivalent,"  that  is,  not  only  a  similitude, 
but  an  identity.    This  appears  most  clearly  from  the  uses  of  ^Ucuo^  in 
the  best  writers.    Thus,  we  have  in  Herodotus,  II.  149 :  ai  3*  cKarov 
6pyvta\  liKaiai  eltrt  (rrccSioir  i^avXeOpov^  t.  e,  ^'one  hundred  fathoms  are 
exactly  or  jtui  equivalent  to  a  stadium."     Referring  to  which,  as  it 
seems,  the  Antiatticutet  says  {Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  90>  1.  20) :  BcKaioy 
fitT pov:  ro'iaov,     *HpoBoro9  Bcvrcp^.     Similarly,  Xenophon,  Cyrop. 
II.  2,  §  26 :  ovre  yap  dpfxa  htjirov  ra^w  yivotr  av  /SpaBcwv  nnrMv  evoV- 
T»v,  ovT€  hUaiov  dhiK»v  <rvv€^€vyfxivta»y  ^^when  the  horses  are  not  a 
pair;"  cfl  Soph.  Antig.  292:  ovV  vvd  ^vyf  Xoipov  ZiKuitt^  ^^X^^y  ^*^* 
662:  fxiv€iif  hUatow  Kayadov  wapatrTa^v,  where  we  have  endeavoured 
to  express  this  idea  in  our  version.     In  the  same  way  we  have  lUaiow 
trwfia  **  a  body  equal  on  both  sides,"  hiKaiorarai  dimppoirat  '*  perfect 
equilibrium,"  KaraTatriv  o/jidXrfv  koi  hxaiaw  ^^an  equal,  level  extension" 
(quoted  from  Hippocrates  by  Schneider).     It  is  to  this  primary  sense 
that  the  moral,  legal,  and  political  use  of  hUri  is  due,  ju9t  as  from  the 
similar  application  of  the  Latin  (jeqwa  and  iniquue  spring  the  sense  of 
counterpoise  or  equivalence.     Thus,  hUriv  Zovvai,  Xa/BeTv^  cx^'i^^  Zitixtw^ 
&c,  ^^  to  give,  obtain,  have,  or  endeavour  to  get,  satisfiEustion,  or  an  equi- 
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Talent  for  some  injury/*  on  the  principle  of  the  Ux  talianisy  which  the 
old  Greek  legidators  considered  to  he  perfect  justice.  Aristotle,  who 
does  not  admit  of  the  uniyersal  applicability  of  retaliation  {Eth.  Y.  5), 
and  would  rather  consider  ZUri  as  something  proportional  (dvaXoyov 
Ti),  than  as  an  equivalent  {Eth>  Y.  8y  §  S),  was  nevertheless  perfectly 
aware,  that>  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  in  Greece, 
liKfi  oonyeyed  the  idea  of  a  quid  pro  quo :  for  he  says  that  inequality 
and  injustioe  are  synonjrmous  terms,  and  that  to  have  more  than  one's 
share  (wX€o»€kt€T»)  is  to  commit  an  injury ;  the  same  appears  from  his 
ingenious  but  hUae  derivation  of  Bcki?  from  3<;^a  (Eth.  Y .  4,  $  9) :  '>'<'  ^* 
Tdror  fu^ov  €<rr\  Ttj^  ^ci^ovof  ical  iXaTTOvo^  Kara  Ttjv  dptBfitrriKiiv  dvoAo- 
yiav*  htd  TOVTO  Koi  6iM}fxd^€Tat  Biicaioif,  on  Zij^a  io-Tiv*  mawep  av  et  *ri^ 
eXwoi  Bi^aiov.  Ka\  d  hiKatrriji  3i^a<rTi}9. 

291  We  now  return  to  X^V*S  which,  besides  the  meanings  we 
have  already  discussed  (namely,  good,  protection,  benefit  conferred,  and 
the  feeling  of  joy  which  such  things  create),  also  expresses  ^^  gratitude,** 
**  a  desire  to  return  a  &vour,"  and,  in  its  widest  sense,  every  thing  that 
IS  graceful,  amiable,  and  charming.  "H  Xa'pi?,  or  more  graerally  in  the 
plural  at  XdpiT€^  are  the  goddesses  who  preside  over  all  that  imparts  a 
charm  to  the  social  relations  of  man  (Pindar,  Olymp.  I.  80 :  Xdpt^^ 
am-ep  dvairra  tcw^ci  to  /iecXi^^a  BvaTok.  Olymp,  XI Y.  5 :  Xa'pire^— 
<rv¥  vfAfiw  "rd  t€  Tepfrvd  xal  rd  yXvKea  yiyveTat  wdura  /3po*roTsi);  who 
love  that  interchange  of  good  offices  which  is  the  foundation  of  Bcki;,  or 
*^  give  and  take."  Thus  Aristotie  says  (Ethie*  Y.  5^  ^6):  Tf  dvrivoitTw 
yap  dvdkoyov  avfificvei  tj  iroAw  •  ^  yap  to  kokwc  ^tiTOvatv  {el  Be  ^i|,  Zov^ 
Keia  BokcT  eivat,  el  fitf  dirriwouia'et) '  ij  to  ed  (el  le  /ii},  ^AerdloaK  ov  yii/e- 
vai,  Tfj  fierald^ei  he  <rv/ui/uitvov<ri).  Bio  Ka\  XapcTw  iepop  ifiwoZtiv  ^oiovm- 
rai,  iw»  dvTavoBo<ri9  p'  tovto  yap  j^dptro^  XZiov  dvQvirtipeTfjvai  yap 
Be?  Tip  ^apicafjietnf^  Ka\  troXiir  avrov  dp^ai  j^api<rdfieifO¥,  And  hence  the 
Eumenides,  praying  that  there  may  be  no  factions  at  Athens,  say 
(JEschyL  Eumm.  970): 

')^dpfAaTa  B*  dirriBiBoieif  Koiyo^XcT  Ziavoia^ 

icdH  <rrvyeT»  fitf  ippevL 

itoAAmv  yap  toB*  e¥  fipOToK  axo^. 

And  simikrly,  the  Theban  orator  in  Thucydides  (III.  67):  »cai  tjfiiv 
awofxa  waBovtriv  avrawdZore  xdpiv  hiKaiav  i»  m-p60vfioi  yeyevtifieBa*  At 
Athens,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiquit,  XIY.  c.  8,  §  5,  p.  699),  a 
common  temple  was  erected  to  them  and  the  Demus :  <rT$o-ai  avrov 
€ucd¥a  ^^oAk^ V  iy  Tf  refuvei  rov  Aiifxov  xai  tuv  Xaplrfty ;  and  their  sta- 
tues stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  where  they  were  worshipped 

Hh 
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with  mysterious  rites :  Pansan.  IX.  35,  $  S :  'A^ifi^jftf-i  wpo  t§J9  «  tii» 
'AicpoiroXiv  iaohov  Xapir^c  €<<ri  icai  awTo«  Tptti '  irapa  he  awran  TcAmf* 
ayovaiv  6«  tov9  ^oAXoik  dir6ppriT09»  There  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
patroness  Juno  by  Polycletus  in  the  HersBum  at  Aigos,  on  whose  crown 
the  Hours  and  Graces  were  sculptured,  and  iheir  statues  were  in  the 
Pronaus  (Pausan.  IL  17,  §  3,  4,  and  V.  11,  S  7).  The  chief  attribute 
of  the  Graces  was  sociability :  they  are  represented  as  inseparable  from 
one  another,  and  as  promoting  all  kinds  of  unions  among  mankind  ;*- 
that  of  matrimony,  of  the  family  (traV^),  ^  ^^  ^^  phimtria  at  the 
€<rTia(r(9,  of  the  whole  state  or  race  at  the  public  festivals  (MiiUer,  Or^ 
ehamen.  p.  180).  It  is  with  this  feeling  of  the  political  ognificanoe  of 
their  worahin  that  Pindar  says  (PytL  VIII.  21) : 

£ire<r€  B'  ou  TLapirmv  €kck 

d  hiKaiovoXK  dperavs 

KXeivaiaw  AlaKihdv 

diyoiaa  wdtro^, 
for  he  would  hardly  have  used  the  epithet  SucaM^iroAic  had  there  not 
been  some  connexion  in  signification  between  ^''V'^  cmd  tiKti ;  his  mean- 
ing is  ^'  the  fair-dealing  and  glorious  island  of  .£gina  is  not  disregarded 
by  the  Graces, — for  they  preside  over  the  intercourse  of  men>  and  are 
also  the  givers  of  glory."  The  epithet  htKaiowokKy — whidi  is  properiy 
applicable  to  a  man  (it  is  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Aekamiam  of 
Ajistophanes,  and  is  analogous  to  a^oXfv,  v>/r(iroXKy  Sec,},  but  is  here 
applied  by  personification  to  JEgvoA, — ^refers  to  the  fitumess  whidi 
characterized  the  commercial  dealings  of  that  island,  and  for  which 
Pindar  elsewhere  extols  its  inhabitants.  In  the  same  sense^  we  have 
exphuned  (not,  ad  L)  Olyrnp.  YIII.  20  seqq.  : 

iuBa  '^lOTtipa  Aio^  ^€¥iov 

Trdpehpoft  da-KeTrat  Sifii^ 

t^o^   dvBpmnr^v^  on  *fdp  iroXw  koi  iroXK^  fiiiret 

op6$  htaKpiveiv  <pp€vi  fitj  trapd  Katpov^ 

ZvairaXi*!^  TeBfAO^  Ze  rts  dQavdmv^  KOti  TdvV  dXtepKea  X"^!^^ 

fravToZairoTatv  vfritrTao'e  ^cvoi« 

Kiova  haifioviavy 

where  6c/a»  is  only  another  name  for  Biki;:  see  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col, 
1S84: 

i;  vaXaiipaTO^ 
/^iKVf  (vveZpo^  Zfivo^  dpx<tioi^  vofioK, 
In  the  Pythian  hymn  quoted  above  ifretre  does  not  refer  to  the  insular 
position  of  iEgina,  as  Dissen  supposes,  but  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Sophocl.  Aj,  620: 
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Tfll  ^pi¥  3*  €pfa  ^€poT» 

a^(Aa  trap'  dfpiXoi^ 

€^€<r\  6irecrc  /uicXcoi?  'ArpeiSaw, 

as  the  Scholiast  perceived :  if  Be  3iaKa<oiro\i«  if^<ro«  Klyiva  ovk  ef  €«-e<rc 
T«0ir  Xaptrmv, 

292  The  etymological  connexion  of  Biki;  and  ;^ap(«  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  their  analogy  in  signification.  As  x^P^^  ^  connected 
with  x^'^py  the  general  name  for  a  hand^  and  with  a  number  of  words 
signifying  **to  take  or  hold"  (above  p.  269,  note),  liKtj  is  obviously  con- 
nected with  BeK-<rio«,  the  name  for  the  right  hand,  with  IqktvKo^^  *^  the 
finger,"  and  with  a  number  of  words  denoting  '^  to  receive*  (ScKo/mai, 
&c.),  or  **to  point  out"  (leiKwm^  &c.),  (above,  p.  271>  note).  The 
element  of  the  word  is,  as  we  have  seen  (above  p.  ^66  foil.),  a  com- 
pound of  the  numeral  ^^  two"  with  a  root  signifying  ^^  to  take,"  and 
probably  connected  with  the  root  Art,  which  appears  in  x^'^P'  ^^® 
form  Bi-  of  the  first  syllable  is  on  the  analogy  of  Bia,  Bi-Bvftoc ,  &c.,  and 
is  more  regular  and  original  than  the  he  of  Beica  or  the  Ba  of  BoKTvXof . 
We  have  this  i  in  UUwfAt^  where  it  is  afiected  by  £funa^  in  the  Sanscrit 
dif,  and  in  the  Latin  diets  eausa^  dicerey  di^fitus^  ^^gnu9,  &c«  Hero- 
dian  remarks  (irepc  fiomipov^  Ac^cm^,  p.  14)  that  the  accentuation  of 
liKij  is  very  singular,  because  a  barytone  noun  of  this  kind  ought  either 
to  have  a  consonant  before  the  k,  like  ki/^ki;,  hiptcti^  TpiKKtiy  or  the  i 
should  be  long,  as  in  yUti^  (pp^icfl — ifToivw  Biki;  a-tjfxein^e^.  Xeiirei  yap  r} 
XP^^^  n  <rvfjL<pti»».  Nouns  in  fi,  formed  from  adjectives  in  -ikov,  are 
naturally  ozytone :  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Biici;, — ^which 
has  no  connexion  with  the  pronominal  termination  -Ko^t  but  is  formed 
directly  from  the  verb-root  Biic-  (lUti  for  hiKya)^ — should  not  follow  the 
analogy  of  ixUriy  eKccrir,  /AeXeriy,  &c* 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ADJECTIVE. 

2$)3  Etymological  disdnction  of  adjective  and  subttantiYe.     294  Under  what  dr- 
cumstances  an  adjectiye  or  participle  may  become  a  substantive  or  definitiTC 
name.    295  This  transference  is  particularly  common  in  Latin.    296  It  is  also 
found  in  Cbeek.    Connexion  of  the  participle  with  nouns  denoting  agency  and 
agents.     297  Digression  respecting  the  substantive  use  of  ypapov,    298  The 
a4jective  often  represents  the  genitive  case  of  a  substantive,  and  is  sometimes  of 
adverbial  origin.    299  Hence  the  adjective  in  its  distinctive  use  is  merdy  a  syn- 
tactical  contrivance.     300  Predicable  nature  of  the  adjective  and  parddple. 
901  The  three  different  kinds  of  predicates  may  be  expressed  by  adjectires. 
302  Secondary  predicates  may  also  be  expressed  by  oblique  cases  of  nouns  or 
adverbs,  and  to  these  the  tertiary  predicate  is  often  attached.    SOS  Certain  adjec- 
tives espedally  used  in  this  way.     S04  Syntactical  classification  of  adjectives. 
305  Epithett  and  predicates  have  been  confused  even  by  great  scholars.    906  Fa- 
miliar illustrations  of  the  general  principle. 

293  T?  TTM0L06ERS  have  found  or  created  for  diemselyes 
M^i  yery  great  difficulties  in  the  nouns  adjectiye.  We 
do  not  intend  to  set  forth  all  the  explanations  which  haye  been 
offered  with  regard  to  their  nature  and  functions.  It  will  be 
better  to  state  at  once  that  the  adjectiye  differs  etymolo^callj 
from  the  substantiye  only  in  being  capable  of  flexion  through 
the  different  genders  of  the  substantiye  to  which  it  is  joined. 
Otherwise  it  is  as  much  the  designation  of  a  quality  or  attribute, 
and  therefore  as  truly  a  noutiy  or  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  the 
substantiye  itself.  As  for  the  compound  adjectiyes,  they  are  in 
many  languages  merely  substantiyes  subjoined  to  adjectiyes.  In 
general,  the  explanation  of  the  adjectiye  belongs  to  syntax  rather 
than  to  etymology. 

294  To  the  student  of  Greek  the  adjectiye  is  particularly  interest- 
iog,  and  especially  in  its  connexion  with  the  participle,  a  kind  of  word 
of  which  more  use  is  made  in  Greek  than  in  any  other  language,  inso- 
much that  the  Greeks  haye  been  emphatically  called  tpiKotieToxoty  or 
loyers  of  participles.  While  in  this  language — ^more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other — adjectiyes  and  participles  are  employed  to  express  all  the  adyer- 
bial  or  accessary  relations  of  the  sentence,  a  great  number  of  adjectiyes 
haye  taken  their  station  amongst  the  most  common  of  the  substantiyes, 
and  there  is  no  single  Greek  adjectiye  or  eyen  participle  which  may 
not  become  a  substantiye  if  it  only  has  the  definite  article  prefixed,  if, 
in  a  word,  it  has  that  accompaniment  which  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
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Terdon  of  a  substantive,  as  the  name  of  a  quality  or  attribute,  into  the 
name  of  a  particular  thing*.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been 
carried,  that  many  adjectiyes,  especially  those  ending  in  -K17,  which 
haye  obtained  a  subetantiye-use  by  prefixing  the  article  and  omitting 
the  substantive  riyyri^  have  at  last  become  so  completely  substantives^ 
that  the  article  is  always  omitted,  except  in  those  cases  where  a  sub* 
stantive  would  require  this  auxiliaiy  (see  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article^ 
pp.  XXL  50  note,  edit.  Rose).  This  restricted  employment  of  a 
general  attribute  may  be  compared  with  the  use  of  ^a<n\€w  without 
the  article,  when  a  particular  king,  the  king  of  Persia  is  meant,  so  that 
the  general  tenn  becomes  tk  proper  name  or  appropriated  word. 

295  The  use  of  participles  as  mere  adjectives  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  common  in  Latin  than  in  Greek,  and  the  reason  is  this,  that  as 
the  Latin  language  has  no  definite  article,  the  distinction  between  o 
^iX«0v  "the  lover,"  and  ^iX«if  "if  he  loves,"  cannot  be  expressed  by 
this  part  of  speech.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  indifi^ence  who* 
ther  we  use  the  Latin  participle  as  a  definitive  or  as  a  hypothetical 
word;  but  in  all  cases  where  a  distinct  protasis  was  intended,  the 
participle  would  give  way  to  the  conditional  sentence.  Conversely,  all 
the  functions  of  an  adjective  would  be  assumed  by  a  participle  whether 
active  or  passive.  The  passage  from  this  to  the  substantive  use  of  the 
participle  is  immediate.  Thus  the  active  participles  odoleeeeM,  parens^ 
and  eapiene,  are  constantly  used  as  substantives ;  eecundue  is  alwajB 
an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used  in  a  metaphorical  or  applied  sense. 
The  passive  participles  actUue^  argutue^  &c.  are  almost  always  em- 
ployed as  epithets,  and  the  neuters  proeceptufn^  dictum,  ioriptumy  con^ 
eultum^plaeitumfjurtumy  &c.  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  substan- 
tives. Some  of  the  participles  in  -na  have  th^  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees  like  the  ordinary  adjectives.  Thus  we  find  parentior, 
utentioTj  appetentiar,  taxdappetentimmw  (Liibker,  de  participiii  Groecie 
Latinugue,  p.  12).  In  some  cases,  we  have  actually  to  reproduce  the 
participial  meaning  by  a  close  examination  of  some  common  noun. 
There  is  an  interesting  exemplification  of  this  in  the  words  pone  and 
Jime.  From  the  root  poa,  strengthened  by  n  in  the  present  cipo^t^-nOf 
poe-ui,  we  have  the  participial  noun/Hm«»/70f^^«,  which  had  a  primi- 
tive form  poi  (Yairo,  L,  L.  Y.  I.  p.  d,  MiiUer),  and  this  conveyed  the 
idea  of  laying  down  heavily,  whether  this  signified  that  a  mass  of 


*  When  tlie  An^o-Saxon  preient  partidple  U  used  aa  a  noon.  It  \n  diatlDgniahed 
by  a  weaker  form  of  inflection  (Latham,  JSng,  Lang.  p.  71.  ed.  2).  This  appears  to  ns 
to  indicate  the  absence  of  a  definite  article :  comp.  the  H.  G.  der  ffuie  Memek  with 
guier  Menseh, 
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Biones  was  thrown  into  the  water  (T^-^pa),  or  generally  that  tliefe 
was  a  weight  which  canaed  an  inclination  of  the  scale.  This,  no  donbty 
is  the  origin  of  §*ponte^  which  refers  to  the  momentum  of  moral  incii* 
nation,  and  thns  we  get  the  e3q>lanation  of  ihepanii/ex,  who  settled 
the  atonement  by  the  impoaticm  of  a  fine,  i-e.  a  certain  weight  of 
copper,  as  opposed  to  the  eamir/eof,  who  took  satis&ction  on  the  body 
of  the  delinquent.  Hence  we  haye  the  secondary  fonns  pernio,  pomAu, 
&c  Similarly,  from  the  root  fo^$voot  kvo  =  ^cF-  for  xF*-j  "  *o  P^*** 
out,"  we  haye  the  participial  noun  fanty  ^^that  which  poors  forth 
water/  t.  e.  '^a  fountain/  and  from  this  the  secondaiy  forms /wulo,  and 
fundui.  That  these  roots  yb  »  #eo  or  hvoy  and  po  or  spOj  **'  to  poor  forth" 
or  ^^  cause  to  fall,"  have  an  identity  of  sigmfication  as  they  probably 
hare  a  community  of  origin,  may  appear  from  the  o(«mezion  of  mean- 
ing between  x^m^  And  paiu,  between  <rw€vlm  taidjundo. 

296  The  Greek  participle  is  not  used  as  a  substantive  exospt  in 
cases  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  just  discussed,  namely,  when 
the  hypothetical  use  of  the  word  has  become  quite  indistinct.  Thns 
the  nouns  ayvia,  ipwvia,  ipyvta,  &c.>  though  obyiously  participles  from 
the  roots  aV*  ^p^'j  opey^,  &C.  never  occur  except  as  feminine  substan- 
tives. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  proper  names  Et\€i0wa  and 
KdXxa^t  though  the  former  signifies  the  pains  of  childbirth  as  well  as 
the  goddess :  so  Hesych. :  ttXtiOviav  tvtore  /ucv  rat  06ac,  iptorc  he  rat 
oBi/i/ac ;  see  Horn.  IL  XIX.  11 9,  where  the  Scholiast  explains  «^^« 
S'  €l\etdvtw  by  mlTvav  Sire<r^ci/.  The  form  €\€v0m  shovrs  us  the  con- 
nexion between  the  feminines  in  -via  and  -» ;  see  above,  §  257.  (For  the 
participial  origin  of  KoX^^av  see  our  note  on  the  Anti^to^i^f  p.  1S6).  The 
nouns  in  -ti;«  and  -tm  ((  26?)  are  strictly  of  participial  origin;  they 
are  in  fact  connected  with  the  veri>als  in  -tco«.  These  verbals  veiy 
nearly  correspond  in  meaning  to  the  Latin  gerundiva  in  HiiiBCf,  which 
are  merely  lengthened  forms  of  the  participle  in  *ntt  (§  S65).  The 
idea  of  action  is  explicitly  conveyed  by  the  nouns  in  -n/c,  -mt,  which 
denote  a  doer  and  a  doing  respectively.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
remarked  that  from  the  longer  form  -rtip,  -*tm/>,  into  which  the  ending 
*.Tf;c  is  occasionally  expanded,  the  Romans  formed  not  only  an  active 
future  participle,  but  also  an  abstract  noun  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
those  ending  in  -tJ«.  Thus,  if  $cr\p^tu»  meant  ^^a  writing"  (of.  the 
supine  tcrip'tum  *Ho  write"),  icrip-tor  meant  ^^  a  writer/'  $er%p'4yrut 
"  a  person  about  to  write,"  and  tcrip^tura  again,  "  a  writing."  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  interesting  subject  of  speculation  to  the 
linguistic  philosopher  than  that  which  is  presented  by  this  class  of 
words.    It  enables  us  to  see  how  from  the  idea  of  proximity  conveyed 
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by  tbe  seeond  pronominal  element  (tvc-,  -tk^  *<''<^)9  that  of  emanation 
18  at  onoe  deriyed  (r^y  -^«0>  ^^  ^^^  ^®  P^^^^  ^^°^  ^^  to  an  expres- 
Bion  of  agency  and  an  agent  (-nic,  -rijp,  -^up).  Then  again  we  observe, 
how  the  notion  of  continuity,  which  is  involyed  in  that  of  agency, 
oonneots  iteelf  with  that  of  futurity;  whence  the  continuous  tense  in 
Hebrew  is  so  often  a  future  (MoikU  le-Sophsr,  p.  23  sqq.) ;  and  from 
this  we  get  the  idea  of  obligation,  or  the  feeling  that  the  performance  of 
an  aot  is  continuously  incumbent  upon  us  (-tco«).  It  is  only  by  con- 
sidering the  matter  thus  that  we  can  understand  the  coincidence  in 
meaning  between  the  first  and  last  term  of  the  series  -tw,  -rvf ,  -t€o«, 
<-nf«,  •rtip,  'Tmpy  -tWTy  -tura.  The  Latin  and  Greek  verbals  in  -^usp 
4NTVC  strictly  correspond  in  meaning  to  one  another  and  to  the  infinitive. 
In  Greek,  the  adjective  in  -reo?,  derived  from  tvc,  corresponds  in  mean- 
ing to  the  adjective  in  -ndw  derived  firom  the  participle  in  -nts  (above, 
§  265).  But  the  latter  is  strictly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  infi- 
nitive active,  of  which  the  so-called  gerunds  are  only  inflected  cases 
(see  VarraniantUy  p.  260  sqq.}.  Every  thing  therefore  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  these  expressions  all  spring  from  a  common  meta- 
physical origin. 

297    There  are  instances  in  Greek  where  scholars  are  still  uncer- 
tain, whether  a  particular  substantive-use  or  a  general  adjective-use 
is  intended.  We  will  select  one  which  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
j:ecting  a  general  misinterpretation  of  some  passages  in  the  Greek  poets. 
The  word  yepapo^  is  in  Homer  an  adjective,  and  an  epithet  of 
honor.    Thus  Priam,  describing  Agamemnon  {II.  III.  170),  sajrs : 
Ka\o¥  h*  ovrm  iymv  ovwm  Xhov  o<pda\piOi9Wy 
oi/S*  twrm  y'epapov'  /3ain\ffi  ydp  av^p\  lotuc. 

and  Antenor,  contrasting  Ulysses  with  Menelaus  (//.  III.  211),  says : 
{rrdvrmu  ftev  MeveAaoc  vweipc'Xfv  evpia^  £fjLow, 
QfjLipm  S"  iljofjiivw,  yepapuTepo^  ijew  *OBv<r<r6V9. 

The  Scholiast's  interpretation  of  the  former  is  eimfAov^  of  the  latter  iv- 
Tt/iOTcpoc  wpoi  o\l/t¥,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  right ;  yipa^y  yipuv, 
and  7€/>fjw<K  or  yipijv  are  explained  in  the  same  way  by  Hesychius : 
yipuv,  iw\  fU¥  tov  cvti/uov— iciKAf|<rK€v  hi  yipovra^  dpurrija^  {Iliad*  II. 
404),  yepa^  yap  ij  ti^i;'  yepijvio^  cvti/aoq,  yipmv  yipfiv$  evrifio^* 
Tepapov  is  formed  by  the  common  suffix  -/>o«  from  the  word  yepa^, 
^^the  privilege  or  peculiar  gift  of  a  person  in  authority," — e.^,  the 
first  share  of  the  booty  and  so  forth— -especially  ^^the  hereditary  pri- 
vileges and  prerogatives  of  a  king  :'*  in  which  sense  it  was  equivalent 
to  epapo^  (see  Welcker,  Trilog,  p.  381,  note).    Hence  Thucydides  says 
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of  the  old  kings  of  Gbeeoe  (I.  Id) :  wparepw  ^  itrav  cVi  /»irror«  ycpao-f 

waTpiKtii  Pa^iKHOii :  accordingly  yiporr'^  {y^p^^  was  a  peison  holdii^ 

such  priTileges  or  authority,  and  y€po9Tia  or  jepovaia  was  the  name 

given  to  the  roling  Senate  at  Sparta.    The  root  of  the  word  is^ri-  ^  to 

take*  or  '*  receive  *  one  of  common  occurrence  in  aU  the  hmgaaga  of 

the  Indo-Germanic  £unfly>  and  probably  the  same  with  hri^  of  which 

we  have  said  so  mnch  in  the  last  chapter  (see  also  p.  269).     We  do 

not  believe  that  it  is  connected  with  yijpa^,  ^'  old  age/  which  seems 

to  be  rehited  to  the  Sanscrit  root /ri,  (jard)  ^*io  wear  away;"  and  the 

use  of  y€pm¥,  yepaia^j  as  an  apparent  synonym  for  ytipatoi^  is  to  be 

explained  from  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  of  age  and  dignity  in  the 

Greek  mind.     So  that  Homer  says>  very  appositely  for  our  pnipose 

(IV.  323) : 

K€\€v<rm 

l3ov\p  fcai  fiv6ot<rc  to  yap  yipa^  c<rrf  yepoifrmv^ 

In  Euripides  (SuppL  42) : 

iKerevtc  a-e,  yepaia^  yepapmv  ex 
irrofid*rmv  wpoi  yowv  wiwrov^a  to  coWj 
we  believe  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  y€p(ua 
and  yepapmv  is  not  that  of  age,  though  both  ^thra  the  peison  ad- 
dressed, and  the  chorus  who  are  speaking,  are  represented  as  old 
women,  but  that  of  veneration  or  respect:  ^^I  beseech,  you,  O  hon- 
oured dame,  with  a  mouth  pajong  you  due  respect,  and  falling  down 
at  your  knee.*  As  yepapo^  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  person  who 
receives  the  yipa^,  so  yepaipew  \b  employed  to  denote  the  act  of  be- 
stowing the  yipav^  as  when  a  greater  share  of  any  thing  is  given  to  a 
distinguished  man  (Homer,  Iliad  VII.  321)  : 

vwroKTi  S*  Atairra  &f7V6«cce<r<ri  yipaiptw 
flpw^  'ATpeihfi^. 
Or  when  the  worship  of  a  divinity  is  spoken  of  (Plato,  2^^.  VII. 
799  a):  ;^o^eiai«  iroiaun  yepaipetv  t^¥  totc  0v<ria¥.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  or  epithet  yepapo^ 
But  there  are  two  passages  of  .^chylus  in  which  this  word  is  clearly 
used  as  a  substantive,  and  in  both  we  have  a  dative  pluraL  They  are, 
Supplicei,  672 : 

Koi  yepapota-i  wp€v^ 

PvTohoKOt  yefjiov' 

T»i/  dvfA€\at  ip\€y6vTm¥  ff 

«c  irdXic  eZ  vefAoiTo* 
And  A^amemnon^  722 : 

edpeyj^ev  Sc  Xeoirra 

<rm¥  hojjioi^  dyd\cucTO¥ 
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iv  /3i6tov  wporeXeioi^ 
dfA€po¥y  €v<pi\owatha, 
icai  yepapoT^  ciri^a^roir. 
In  consequence  of  the  word  wpetr/SvroloKot,  which  precedes  in  the  first 
passage,  and  eviptXowatla  in  the  second,  every  one  has  been  led,  not 
unnaturally  it  must  be  confessed,  to  translate  yepapoVi  in  both  passages 
**  the  aged  men."  A  little  examination  will  show  that  the  word  is  in 
both  passages  a  synonym  for  yepaa-i.  That  jepapo^  does  not  mean 
*^old  men"  in  the  first  passage  is  clear:  for  how  can  altars,  or  rather 
the  terraces  round  the  altar  (Ov/xeXat:  see  Miiller,  Anhan^  zu  den 
Eummiden,  p.  85)  be  said  to  be  loaded  like  a  ship  with  fineight 
{y€fji€t¥)f  and  to  blaze  ((pxiyew)  loith  old  men  ?  That  old  men  crowded 
round  the  altars  is  sufficiently  stated  by  the  epithet  wpeirfivroloKoi^ 
and  the  addition  of  a  synonym  for  wpw^vrak  would  be  very  unlike 
.Sschylus.  That  yepapovs  does  not  signify  persons  in  the  second  pas- 
sage is  clear  from  this,  that  when  iwixap^o^  gorems  a  dative  case  of 
the  person  it  always  has  the  meaning  *^  rejoiced  over  as  by  an  enemy :" 
thus  .£sohyL  Profii^.  l64:  ex^poi^  iirixapra  iriirovOa  (see  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  Blomfield's  note);  Thucydides,  III.  67:  oiktov  Sc 
d^tmrtpoi  rvyxaiffiv  ol  dwpewe^  ti  ira<r^orr€9  t»v  dvBpwwttnr  ol  Zt 
Biicoi«c,  «<nr€p  otSe,  Ta  ivdvria  iwixoproi  €i»ai;  and  SO  iwv)(aip^» 
when  it  goyems  the  dative,  as  in  Soph.  Aj,  940:  ol  V  ovv  YeXwrrwi' 
icaVi;^ai/9ovT»ir  KaKoh;  but  when  the  verb  governs  the  accusative,  it 
expresses  merely  a  simple  act  of  joy,  like  x^'V**)  yriOw,  &c.  with  the 
same  government  (see  SophocL  Aj.  136,  and  Lobeck),  and  so  ewixap^ 
Tov,  without  a  dative  of  the  person,  signifies  ^^joy-causing,  agreeable," 
as  in  SophocL  Traehin,  1262 :  tk  iwixap'ro¥  TcXiowr*  deKowiow  epyov^ 
where  the  Scholiast  rightly  compares  the  Homeric  €K»r  diKovri  ye 
BvfjLf.  If,  therefore,  in  the  passage  of  the  Agamemnon  we  take  yepa^ 
poT^  in  the  sense  ^^by  means  of  gifts,"  we  shall  have  the  natural  sig* 
nification,  ^^the  young  lion  was  tame,  it  gambolled  with  children,  and 
was  agreeable  or  pleasing,  it  caressed  any  one — ^when  it  was  fed,'*  just 
as  he  says  afterwards  (725)  :  ^aiB^Mirof  wort  x^Tpa  a-aiwrnv  t«  yavrpo^ 
dvayKOi^.  That  yepapok^  in  the  other  passage,  means  '^with  sacri- 
ficial oflferings,"  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^xiyeiv  (so  in  the 
Agamemnon^  91 :  P^iiidi  Zmpoian  <p\iyovTai)^  and  by  the  imitation 
of  the  whole  passage  in  the  Mectra  of  Euripides  (712  and  following) : 

^o^i  5'  *ATp€ihd»  eyipaipou  oiKOwt* 

BvfjiiXai  t*  iwiTvavTo  Xpv- 

oifXaroi,  creXay^iTO  V  dv    affrv 

irvp  iwi/3ttfiiO¥  *Apy€mv. 
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We  conclade,  iherefofe^  thai  in  these  pniwiigpii  ytpapovs  lepiesents  the 
dative  plural  of  yepapov,  which  has  beoome  pennanent  as  a  neoter 
substantive  equivalent  to  yipav,  just  as  the  still  longer,  but  annlogou% 
adjective  Xvriiptov  is  used  hy  Pindar  (Pyth,  Y.  99)  in  the  neuter,  as  a 
STnoaym  for  xirpov  (see  below,  §  305). 

5298  We  have  stated  that  the  etymological  distinction  between  the 
adjective  and  substantive  is,  thai  the  former  is  generally  capable  by  its 
inflexions  of  being  attached  to  substantives  of  eveiy  gender*  It  will  bo 
easy  to  show  that  this  sole  etymological  difiEerenoe  is  the  result  of  the 
syntactical  use  of  adjectives.  A  great  number  of  possesrive  adjectives 
are  nothing  more  than  genitive  cases  attracted  by  juxtaposition  into  a 
yariety  of  inflexions.  For  instance,  if^  as  is  most  probable,  an  dldev 
form  of  the  genitive  of  2^/*ik,  hjfioto,  was  ^/lioaio,  what  is  this  in  reU* 
tion  to  3if/»oaio9,  but  the  crude-form  of  a  new  system  ai  inflexions? 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  comparatives  in  -imv  ~  -iov-9,  which  refer  to 
the  still  older  genitive  in  -loyss-o-ioir  (§  l65),  and  the  weakened  geni« 
tive  may  still  be  recognised  in  such  adjectives  as  xP^^^^  ^^^>^  XF*^^ 
The  verb-adjectives  or  participles  must  also  be  considered  as  formed 
irom  fixed  inflexions ;  for  what  external  difference  is  there  between  the 
indicative  TiwTovri  s  rvVrovo-i  and  the  imperative  TvwToyrmp,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dative  singular  and  genitive  plural  of  the  participle 
on  the  other  ?  The  participle  is  nothing  but  the  crude-form  of  the  verb 
with  a  pronominal  suffix,  which  may  or  may  not  become  the  expression 
of  certain  persons  of  the  finite  moods,  but  which  is  here  made  the  basis 
of  a  set  of  inflexions  which,  from  their  capability  of  fusion  or  harmony 
with  the  analogies  of  substantives,  are  used  as  adjectives.  Mr  Gamett, 
who  has  referred  to  this  principle  in  his  instructive  paper  "  On  the 
Formation  of  Words,  by  the  further  Modification  of  Inflected  Gases'* 
(Proceed,  of  Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  9  sqq.),  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  distinction  between  those  nouns  which  are  formed  from  oblique 
eases,  by  the  mere  appendage  of  a  new  system  of  inflexions,  and  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  secondary  structures,  which  affiiX  to  the  new  crude-form 
the  pronominal  terminations  enumerated  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Thus, 
it  is  pLun  to  see  on  the  one  hand,  that  Bf^uo-o-to-f  is  merely  the  genir 
tive  Itifio-ario  made  the  vehicle  of  a  new  set  of  case-endings«  and  that 
Xpv<r€09y  ;^iov6o«,  &c.  are  similarly  derived  from  weaker  forms  of  the 
genitive.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  form  like 
c^io9  contains  something  more  than  an  oblique  case  and  a  new  system  of 
case-endings ;  and  a  comparison  of  *I0i-kX^c,  Ol-XeJc,  &c.  would  lead  us 
to  doubt  whether  the  first  part  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  dative  of 
If.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  forms  niiepijiruK  and  fZ/Aanoc,  which 
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Hr  Oarnett  would  derive  from  the  datives  iifiipri<n  and  fK/man,  bnt 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  formed  from  the  nominatives  nt*ipn  and  iffAar'* 
e*  rifAapr,  by  the  addition  of  the  afl&xes  -<rio«  and  wo«  (above,  §  254). 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  deriving  oiKtto^  from  oikoi  ox 
oiK6iy  when  the  appendage  of  lo^  to  the  reguhir  crude-form  o2k(^)  of  o7ko« 
suggests  itself  at  once.  With  regard  to  forms  like  /Siaiov,  we  should  com- 
pare them  with  la-a^To^,  r^iTa-7o«,  &c.  from  arfy[/uior|9a],  rpirti  [iJm^/ms]])* 
&&;  and  though,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  above  (§  165), 
the  comparatives  /AC0xii-Tc/>o9,  Ihai-repo^y  Itrai-repovy  &c.  presume  a 
derivation  from  the  locative  adverbs  futrp^  ttt^^  la-p^  &c.  we  must  not 
apply  this  to  the  very  difierent  case  of  formations  in  -kk  from  the 
nominative  in  f|»^a  (above,  §254).  This  is  still  fkrther  indicated  by  the 
accent  of  vaAaiov,  compared  with  that  of  Itrato^^  &o.,  for  this  shows  that 
the  affix,  by  which  the  adjective  was  formed  from  vaXai,  contained  at 
least  an  additional  i,  so  that  vaXai-oc  =  iraXa«-uK » iraXai-Kof .  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  same  objection  to  Mr  Qamett's  theory  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  participle  from  an  ablative  of  the  verbal  root.  It 
has  been  shown  above  that  the  ablative-sign  was  something  more  than 
a*  mere  -r,  that  it  was  in  fact  the  affix  -triov,  which  appears  as  -Bev^ 
*Bfiv,  -0o,  -3a.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this,  like  other  forms  of  the  geni- 
tive, may  become  the  vehide  of  a  new  set  of  case-endings,  as  we  see  in 
patronymics  in  -3f7«,  and  in  the  forms  in  -3id9,  &o«  But  we  have  no 
such  forms  in  the  participles,  which  merely  interpose  -For-  or  -vr- 
between  the  root  of  the  verb  and  the  case-endings.  The  adverbs  in 
-Bov,  -Stfir,  -Sa  are  in  fact  cases  of  the  participles  in  -irr  ^.^3,  or  of  the 
verbal  nouns  in  3-  •  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  sound  philology  to 
suppose  that  a  mere  crude-form  is  equivalent  to  a  case  formed  upotf 
it.  The  ablative  forms  of  currendo  and  eursu  do  not  prove  the 
abktive  nature  of  eurren$y  which  is  really  equivalent  to  currendtu 
(f  ^65). 

There  are  many  adjectives  which  are  immoveable  or  not  capable 
of  a  variety  of  flexion  (Lobeck,  Partdipom.  p.  189),  And  these,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  noun-substantive,  constitute  it  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  one  of  those  compound  words  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  is  most  strikmgly  developed,  the  only 
diflference  being,  that  in  the  former  instance  the  inflexions  of  case  are 
preserved,  while  those  of  gender  are  neglected ;  whereas  in  the  ktteif 
the  crude-form  only  is  prefixed.  Most  adjectives,  however,  vary  in 
gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and  are 
either  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  of  which  the  noun  is  the  subject,  or 
stand  as  the  representative  of  some  case  (mostly  the  genitive)  of  another 
noun  dependent  upon  the  substantive  in  question,  just  as,  conversely,  the 
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gemtive  case  of  a  substaDtiTe  may  stand  as  a  substitute  for  an  epithety 
see  Soph.  Anti^,  114:  ;^ioi/o9  irrcpvyi  for  ^lovcfy;  Eleetra^  IQi  atr^p^w 
€wppovfi  for  d<rT€po€<r^a^  &C.  In  much  the  same  way  we  have,  Soph. 
Antig,  79^  •  if^pyn^  /3\€(pdpmv  7fi€po«. 

299  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  adjectives  at  all  is 
entirely  lo^cal  or  syntactical,  for  an  adjective  when  distinct  from  the 
substantive,  that  is,  when  not  a  mere  epithet,  is  a  predicate  as  con- 
trasted with  the  subject  (above,  §  124).  Although  we  do  not  profess 
to  discuss  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  language  in  these  pages,  yet  as  the 
Tery  essence  of  the  adjective  is  syntactical  (its  etymological  distinction 
being  merely  an  accident),  and  as  its  different  value,  according  as  it  is 
used  with  or  without  the  article,  is  a  point  which  teachers  of  Greek 
find  it  most  difficult  to  impress  upon  their  pupils,  we  shall  indulge  hi 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

300  Every  noun  in  the  Greek  language,  however  vague  and  gene* 
ral  its  signification  may  be,  is  capable  of  forming  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
position, if  it  only  has  prefixed  to  it  that  simplest  form  of  the  demon- 
strative, which  we  call  the  article;  and  if  two  nouns  occur  in  connexion, 
one  of  which  has,  and  the  other  wants,  the  article,  the  former  is  related 
to  the  latter  as  subject  is  to  predicate.    This  is  a  fact  which  must  be 
always  kept  in  mind  by  every  one  who  would  translate  the  Greek 
authors  correctly.    An  adjective,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  name,  is  an 
epithet  of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined,  and  the  difficulty 
which  we  experience  in  practically  teaching  the  Greek  language  is,  to 
convince  the  learner,  that  no  noun,  though  with  variable  gender,  can  be 
considered  as  an  adjective  when  it  stands  alone,  while  the  substantive  to 
which  it  refers  has  the  article  prefixed,  but  that  it  is  always  a  predicate, 
or  asserts  something  of  the  noun,  even  though  they  should  both  of 
them  be  in  oblique  cases.    Another  assertion  of  the  same  principle  ib, 
that  no  participle  or  verbal  adjective  in  -rr,  or  ^fievo^^  can  be  conndered 
as  an  adjective,  unless  it  be  subjoined  to  an  article,  in  which  case  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  relative  pronoun  with  a  finite  verb  and  a  definite 
antecedent.    Etymologically  considered,  the  article,  the  rektive,  and 
the  affix  of  the  genitive  case,  are  equally  derived  from  the  pronoun 
denoting  proximity  (§  148),   and  the  definiteness  which  is  implied 
by  all  three  is  due  to  the  expression  of  nearness.     The  difference 
between  the  relative  and  the  definite  article  consists,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (§  243),  in  this,  that  the  former  preserves  the  subjective  form 
throughout  all  cases  and  genders,  and  has  the  case-ending  in  the  nomi- 
native, whereas  the  case-ending  9  of  the  nominative  is  wanting  in  the 
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article^  because  that  suffix  is  appended  to  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  the  element  -to  is  used  for  the  neuter  and  for  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  masculine  and  feminine.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
relative  is  espedally  subjective,  or  that  its  function,  when  it  has  a  defi- 
nite antecedent,  is  to  express  by  periphrasis  a  definition  or  epithet  as 
distinguished  from  a  predication  or  assertion.  And  this  view  is  not 
to  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  with  an  indefinite  antecedent  the  rela- 
tive sentence  becomes  hypothetical  or  virtually  adverbial.  Considered 
with  reference  to  its  origin,  the  relative  sentence  is  necessarily  definitive 
or  descriptive,  and  its  own  true  nature  is  not  afiected  by  the  occasional 
circumstance  that  the  antecedent,  by  which  it  stands  in  an  adjectival 
lelation,  is  an  adverbial  or  general  term :  so  that  the  definition  is,  like 
all  hypotheses,  in  that  case,  of  a  frequentative  nature.  Thus,  if  we  say: 
"ZmxpaTfi^  o«  ravra  €SiBa<rK€,  ayado^  ^y,  we  make  a  single  predication  of 
an  individual  specially  defined ;  but  if  we  say :  o«  av  ravra  htd<rKp^ 
dyaBov  vofjii^u,  we  repeat  the  predication  of  all  who  may  answer  to  the 
definition,  which  is,  in  itself,  as  much  a  definition  as  before.  Now  the 
Greek  participle  active  exhibits  the  pronominal  form,  which,  in  the  in- 
strumental case,  furnishes  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb,  inflected 
through  all  its  cases  and  genders,  and  the  participle  passive  is  another 
pronominal  form,  which,  in  the  locative,  constitutes  the  infinitive 
active,  similarly  inflected.  Thus,  Tv^romssTv«rrov<ri  means  ^*  striking 
performed  by  an  indefinite  number  of  persons"  ^  ^^  they  strike,"  which 
is  merely  conditional,  for  no  particular  persons  are  mentioned :  whence 
the  idea  of  striking  in  general  is  naturally  deduced,  and  n/wrorr-v 
tsWiTTwv  means  "a  person  who  strikes,  if  there  is  one"  =  "if  he 
strikes ;"  therefore  the  participle  alone  implies  a  condition  only.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  verb,  without  a  nominative,  and  the  participle,  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  mere  h3rpothese8,  which  are  not,  though  they  aie 
capable  of  becoming,  assertions :  in  other  words,  they  are  merely  pre- 
dicates without  a  subject.  In  the  logical  or  syntactical  condition  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  become  the  predicates  of  a  sentence,  when  a 
nominative  case  (which  should  properly  consist  of  a  noun  with  the 
article)  is  prefixed  to  the  verb,  and  when  some  case  of  a  noun  (also 
preceded  by  an  article)  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  participle;  the 
former  becomes  an  affirmative  sentence,  the  latter  a  dependent  one, 
expressed  in  our  language  by  the  finite  verb  with  some  particle  of  con- 
nexion. But  both  the  verb  and  the  participle  constitute  not  the  sen- 
tence itselfj  but  the  subject  of  it,  when  we  piefix  to  the  former,  not  the 
nominative  with  the  article,  but  the  relative  pronoun  with  a  definite 
antecedent :  and  to  the  latter,  not  the  noun  and  article,  but  the  definite 
article  alone.     Thus>  €k€*W>«  &  BiSta-T*,  "he  who  gives *«  J  BiBovr-^ 
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genitive  case  of  a  substaatiTe  may  stand  as  a  snbstil^ 
see  Soph.  Anti^.  114:  ^io»o^  wTepvyi  for  x^^^^k^ 
€v{l>povii  for  dcrTepoeaa-a,  &c.     In  much  the  8S^  <« 
Antiff.  79^ '  eva/>Yiy9  fi\€«pdp»v  7fi€po^»  y  ^ 

299    From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  ^Wijff  an 

entirelj  logical  or  syntactical,  for  an  /  f^  'ft  aveu 

substantiye,  that  is,  when  not  a  i»^ /v  ffi  4.  ^  - 


trsBted  with  the  subject  (above^.  l,^ff  i      }i  Jv  ' 

to  diacnas  the  syntax  of  the  Qf^'^  >li^f.    ,  ^™ 

very  essence  of  the  adjectiTO;  ^///  f%  ^  *•;    ^  t     v^ 


being  merely  an  accident),  U[\  ^ttt^^  4h* 

used  with  or  without  thf -^  / 1 1^  j    j- 

find  it  most  difficult  v/.' */' ^  '  .       ^'       ^JT 

-         ^,        » /    ^  .  inis  way,  may  beoouie 

some  remarks  on  the  ,  ^  .  ^,  "^      / 

. ;  V'  .on  in  «>icf7>  or  the  word ^cpapor^ 

300    Every  r/V'  .  ^t"^ J^J  ^^^"^ ^^^''"' "^^  "^ 

ral  its  significa^  -  '^  ^  ^^*P*"  (*^^®'  5  267). 

\^  ..         , .  ^cation  of  these  principles  will  enable  ns  to  daesifr 

8trative,wh'  .  .  _\_     i,     ,         ^.  .  ,        ,    ,.  _^  "^ 

f    hv        "^        TanottS  uses  of  the  Greek  participle  and  adjective. 

i   fh   1  '       ^n  that  the  etymological  difierence  between  the  adjective 

,  ^^tantive  is  limited  to  the  parallelism  of  inflexion  to  which  the 

. ,  ^   •     and  the  participle,  are  generally  liable :  and  we  have  shown 

.,    ^I^y  that  this  is  a  formative  process  arising  from  the  contrivaaoes 

/^^taz.     The  main  business  of  syntax,  as  the  handmaid  of  logic,  is 

jigtinguish  accuratdy  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.    Now 

g^ebave  endeavoured  to  show  in  another  place  (Greek  Orammary  Ait8» 

4(^4,  414)i  that  there  are  three  different  kinds  or  classes  of  predicates, 

f^bich  we  have  termed  (A)  Primary^  when  there  is  nothing  between 

the  subject  and  the  predicate,  except  the  copula,  either  expressed  or 

implied ;  thus,  in  the  phrase :  ol  \6joi  yf/evhc?^  ela-iv^  **  the  words  an 

fiilse/  the  adjective  >^€i/S€t^  is  a  primary  predicate;  (B)  Secondary, 

when  the  predicate  is  connected  with  the  subject  through  a  verb,  which 

already  contains  a  primary  predicate;  thus,  in  the  phrase:  ol  Xoyw 

V^€vB€7«  €\ix!^fi<rav,  'Hhe  words  were  ^oken,  and  they  were  ^Edse-the 

words  which  were  spoken  were  fiilse/'  two  circumstances  are  predicated 

of  Xoyoiy  first,  the  utterance,  and,  secondly,  the  fiikity ;  consequently) 

"^evlen  is  a  eecondary  predicate;  (C)  Tertiary^  when  in  the  second 

case  there  is  also  a  frp6\tj\l/t^9  or  anticipation  of  a  distinct  predication 

of  something  additional ;  in  other  words,  when  the  whole  of  the  second 

dary  predication  is  subordinated  to  a  primary  predication,  which  nfen 

to  a  difierent  subject ;  thus,  in  the  phrase :  o  /maWic  tow  \oyow  yjreui 
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^  Soph.  (Ed*  T,  S96\  ^Uhe  prophet  speaks  words,  and  they 

^^  be  words,  which  the  prophet  speaks,  are  &l8e/'  we  have 

^^  "Qdication  ol  \6yoi  >//>ev$cr«  \iyovTai  attached,  by  wpd^ 

%^      *^^  ary  predication  o  }ia}n'\^  \ey€i,  i,  e,  icrt  \iywv,  "  the 

-^*^        "^  "    Now  the  vehicle  of  this  wpoXtiyj^t^  is  the  accn- 

'^^  ^  \  oases  of  nouns^  as  predicating  specially  some 

^  ^^  %>  "^mselyes  secondary  predicates.    Therefore,  the 

^^^  ^.  ^  a  terUary  predicaU,  and  this  ir/ioXij\//i«  is 

\,.tfL  ^, *%.  ^«*'*»  ^cre  need  in  the  accusative  case. 

^  %^  ^  %  ♦*  W  three  classes  of  predicates  may  be 

^'^^  'ig  *o  diflfeieot  syntactical  usages; 

^  je  exptessed  not  only  by  an  nnappro-i 

^ibiciple,  bat  also  by  an  attribative  or  general 

.  /udmc  ifv  6  KaXxa^,  itnd  by  a  finite  verb  considered 

..Aig  a  participle,  as :  o  fidtrrK  xiyei « eVr^  \iywy.    Again,  the 

^uccndary  predicate  might  be  expressed  not  only  by  an  adjective  in  the 

nominative  case,  as  in  the  instance  given  abovci  but  by  a  similar  use 

of  the  substantive,  as  in  the  line  of  Homer  (JL  II.  673) :  Ntp£v9,  ot 

KaAXt0^o9  ayfip  vVo  lAioir  ^xd^v,  where  it  is  predicated  of  Nireus,  not 

only  that  he  went  to  Troy,  but  abo,  which  is  the  main  point,  though 

the  secondary  predication,  that  he  veas  the  handsomest  man  among 

those  who  went  thither.    And  not  only  have  we  the  nominative  with 

verbs  which  admit  of  this  apposition.     The  oblique  cases  of  nouns  are 

used  vriih  all  classes  of  verbs  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  secondary  pie^ 

dicate;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  tertiary  predicate  is  a  wpoktpfnt 

springing  out  of  this  usage.     If  we  say  for  example :   6  'Zmxparrfi 

IX€<,  we  have  a  primary  predication;  for  we  speak  of  Bocsates  as 

kaviv^;  but  the  sentence  is  incomplete;  because  the  transitive  verb 

conveys  no  definite  meaning  without  an  expression  iji  the  olject.  When 

therefore  we  add  the  accusative  case  "^v^v^  we  state  wAa#  it  is  that 

Socrates  possessesi  and^  however  little  we  may  be  in  the  habit  of 

regarding  the  fact  from  this  point  of  view,  we  add  a  fresh  predicati<m; 

for  the  sentence :  6  S^KpoTiyc  €;^€i  yl^vxnvy  is  really  equivalent  to  the 

two  sentences:   ^^ Socrates  is  possessed  of  something,  and  the  thing 

which  he  possesses  is  a  soul."    The  accusative,  then,  is  like  the  other 

oblique  cases,  an  adterhiwn  or  iiri^pfifia  properly  so  called ;  t.  «•  it 

derives  its  significaace  from  and  through  the  verb^  by  which  it  stands^ 

or  by  which  it  h^ovemed^  as  the  phrase  is.    The  particles,  which  we 

i  term  adverbi^  are  merely  oblique  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns,  or  adjec* 

!  .tives^  which  express  generally  the  timo^  place,  cause,  form,  or  manner 

of  an  action.     It  is  this  generality  of  reference  which  constitntes  the 
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distinction  between  the  adverb  and  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun.     Hie 
latter  implies  a  special  object ;  the  former  is  applicable  to  all  objects 
Thns  we  may  say  with  reference  to  different  objects,  6  iroT*  m-cfraa^aei  to9 
ovwy  or  ToV  Kvva ;  but  we  may  add  the  expression  of  manner  or  d^ree 
to  any  snch  special  statement;  as  waraa-a-ei  liryvpin,  or  aippottrlirrtK, 
So  also,  a  dative  case  expressing  the  instrument  may  oocasionally  be* 
come  attached  to  the  verb  in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  its  aigiiification, 
or  to  take  the  place  of  a  merely  adverbial  adjunct ;  thus  »c-r€i»€t  (i^i  is 
virtually  one  word,  quite  as  much  as  (tipoKTovei,    The  Qreek  idiomatic 
usage  will  enable  us  to  explain  this  satisfiictorily  with  reference  to  the 
predication  quoted  above.    The  verb  cx^  ^  constantly  used  in  a  nenter 
sense,  or  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  dispensed  with,  whenever  this  verb  is 
construed  with  ev  or  any  adverb  in  -»« .     Thus^  it  is  a  complete  seo- 
tenoe  if  we  say :  o  ^mxparfi^  ex^t  KaXwv,  ^^  Socrates  is  (=  has  himself) 
well,"  Socrates  bene  ie  hahet.    To  this  phrase  we  may  add  the  specifl- 
cation  of  a  particular  object,  which  will  be  expressed  by  the  genitive  or 
accusative,  according  to  the  reference  intended.    If  we  say  6  'SmKpd'n/f 
KdKwi  €X€i  TffM  yj/vxniff  we  give  the  immediate  object  of  the  verb:  **  So- 
crates has  his  soul  weU."    But  if  we  say  o  Smk^tiic  koXm  ex^*  '^ 
'4^^th»  we  mean  that  ^^  as  to  his  soul,  he  is  well/'  where  the  sentence 
is  doubly  adverbiaL     The  former  of  these  phrases  may  be  expressed 
equally  well  by  the  commonest  form  of  the  wpoXriyJ^K  or  tertiary  pre- 
dicate.   Thus,  if  we  afBinned  the  jocular  hypothesis,  which  the  philo- 
sopher is  represented  as  making  in  his  argument  with  Callides  (FlBio^ 
Gorgiatf  p.  486  d),  we  might  say:  o  S^Kparfy^  XP^^^  ^^X^  "^^^  ^"Ot^X 
which  would  imply,  not  only  that  ^^  Socrates  had  a  soul,"  but  also  that, 
*^the  soul,  which  he  had,  was  golden."    This  tertiary  predication  is 
particularly  common  in  those  cases  in  which  the  secondary  predication 
is  assumed  in  the  very  terms  of  the  expression.    For  instance,  we  might 
assume  that  *^  Socrates  had  a  soul,"  or  that  '^  a  prophet,  if  he  speaks  at 
all,  speaks  toardi,"    But  the  same  assumption  in  regard  to  the  objec* 
tive  case  is  equally  obvious  in  those  passages  in  which  the  unwary 
student  is  most  liable  to  convert  the  ulterior  predication  into  an  epithet. 
Thus,  in  the  description  of  the  lines  around  Plataea,  Thucydides  speaks 
of  the  circumvallation  itself  as  something  known  and  assumed,  but 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  lines  were  double,  one  wall 
being  intended  to  check  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  the  other  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  a  relieving  army.     He  says,  therefore,  (III.  SI):  to 
T€ixo^  €iX€  tvo  TOW  7r€pifio\ow^  which  most  readers  would  be  con- 
tented to  translate  ^'  the  wall  had  two  circles,"  but  which  must  mean 
that  **  the  circles,  which — ^as  a  matter  of  course — ^it  had,  were  two  ia 
number." 
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303  As  all  additional  leferences  in  a  proposition  are  conneicted 
^th  the  sabject  through  the  root,  it  is  dear  that  they  are  all  adverhi 
or  secondary  predicates,  if  they  are  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject, 
but  tertiary  predicates^  if  they  are  connected  with  some  object  of  the 
yerb,  which  is  itself  a  secondary  predicate.  It  is  also  clear  that  a  verb 
may  be  the  vehicle  of  any  number  of  such  additional  and  accessary 
statements.  Thus  we  might  ask  not  only  *^  how  Socrates  does,"  but 
^^how  he  does  as  to  body,"  or  ^^how  he  does  in  regard  to  health,"  (Plato 
(?oyy.  p.  514  j>),  and  we  might  combine  the  answer  to  these  two  ques- 
tions in  one  proposition :  koAwc  €X€i  o  ^mKparrix  to  <rtSfjia  irpo^  vyietau^ 
where  it  is  dear  that  the  yerb  Sx^t  is  assisted  by  three  adverbs  or 
lulyerbial  phrases  expressing  the  manner^  the  obfect,  and  the  relaHon$ 
of  the  existing  state  of  Socrates.  To  return  then  to  our  immediate 
object— -the  adjective: — as  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  adjectives  and 
partidples,  which  have  fixed  themsdves  in  use  as  substantives,  so  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  words  with  moveable  inflexions,  which  have 
a  confirmed  tendency  towards  an  adverbial  usage ;  and  some  of  them 
are  then  used  specially  and  in  a  difierent  sense  from  that  which  they 
bear  as  epithets.  Such  are  the  pronouns  and  adjectives  which  denote 
reparation,  locality,  quantity,  &c.;  e,^.  avr<k^  puovo^^  ixecrw^  n'a9,aAAo«, 
SKae^o^j  8rc.  Not  to  trouble  oursdves  with  a  discussion  of  the  usages 
of  all  these  words,  which  would  be  necessary  in  a  more  dementary 
treatise,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  take  a  Jrov  as  an  example  of  the  priur 
dple  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  well  known  that  if  avro^  has  the  artide 
it  is  mordy  definitive-^n  fiict,  it  merdy  strengthens  the  article.  By 
a  Httle  emphasis  we  can  make  ^*  the  man"  o  dvt}p^  equivalent  to  ^'  the 
same  man,"  6  avro^  avnp.  When  uvtm  stands  by  itself  and  in  aa 
oblique  case  without  the  article,  it  is  the  pronoun  of  unemphatic  refers 
ence,  like  the  liatin  i%  or  the  Hebrew  affix  *j  or  rr~-  Thus  n  yvini 
auTov  IB  perfectly  equivalent  to  ttaar  eju9  or  ii^ttt^^^*     But  if  avTo^ 

stands  by  the  side  of  a  noun  already  defined,  and  is  not  itself,  by 
means  of  the  artide,  induded  in  the  definition,  it  becomes  adverbial,  or 
serves  as  a  secondary  pre^cate ;  thus  o  ainip  a Jrov  means  **  the  man 
considered  by  himself"  or  *^  alone."  The  friU  force  of  this  adverbid 
usage  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  idiomatic  employ- 
ment  of  the  dative  plural  to  signify  a  collective  accompaniment.  In 
Sudl  phrases  as  irevre  »ad9  i\a/3ov,  koi  fxiav  rovrmv  avrovf  wtpdaut 
(Thucyd.  lY.  14),  ^'they  took  five  ships,  and  one  of  these  together 
with  its  whole  crew,"  or  *^  men  and  all,"  we  see  that  the  adjunct  avrot^ 
a9lpdcri¥  is  as  much  a  secondary  statement  as  if  we  had  said,  in  a  dis* 
tinct  proposition,  ical  ol  dvlpe^  iXtjipdtiarav  ma-avrm^^ 

II 
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TlMTO  are  many  adjectires,  which  aie  used  not  only  as  epithets,  but 
also  aa  secondary  predicates  of  place,  cause,  or  manner.  We  ha^e 
the  first  and  third  of  these  hy  the  side  of  an  epithet  in  Soph*  ^4^0^ 
594sq<l.: 

vaien  d\tir\ayKTo^  €vZaifAm9 

where  nX<ivo  is  the  epitheti    and  tlXi'^XoiyicTo^  the  local  predicate^ 

whereas  eC^ifAmv  and  fr€pI^rro«  are  predicates  of  maanet:  ^  thovi,  O 

glorious  Salarais,  dwellest  in  the  midst.of  the  breakers  eyer  happy  and 

glorious."    These  predicates  of  manner  are  often  best  rendered  by  a 

primary  predicate^  as:  '*thou  art  happy  and  glorious,  where  tfaoa 

dwellest  :**  Thucyd.  III.  56:  iwipx^^*  h^tpoi,  '^you  are  formidabfe, 

when  you  attack."    Sometimes,  this  predicate  expresses  the  cause  of 

the  main  predication ;  as  in  Soph.  Anti^.  941 :  ^evjfin  q(vx^o9  wavt 

o  Apvavro^,  **'  he  was  bound,  became  he  was  so  keen  in  his  wrath."  Id. 

Trach.9S6i 

Mvravff  o  9rai«  hv^ripfo^  ovt   o^pfiarmv 

JAcnrer    ov^¥, 
^Hhe  boy,  like  a  miserable  creature  as  he  was/  or  ^^  for  he  was  a  mise- 
rable creature."    When  the  Greeks  wish  to  express  very  stroi^y  this 
mixture  of  the  manner  and  cause,  they  add  the  mere  adverb  to  the 
adjective;  thus: 

ij  Kaxov  icaK««  Taipifirei  pvkto9  ovtt  iv  nfiip^  (Eurip.  Trood.  448), 
^^  since  you  are  a  base  wretch,  you  shall  be  buried  in  a  base  manner  ;* 
ay  »  Ovyarep  oir««  to  xavovv  KaXq  koXwc  o7<r6i9  (Aristoph.  Ach*  255), 
*'  as  you  are  a  pretty  lass^  bear  the  basket  prettily."  In  the  passage 
from  ^Esch.  A^am.  444,  explained  above,  (p.  296)  wiBavo^  expresses  the 
eattse^  and  Ta;^iro^o«  the  manner.  Hie  Latin  writers  imitate  this 
Idiom ;  thus  Virgil.  uEneid  V.  447 : 

Ipse  graTii,  grmTiterq[ae  ad  temm  pond«ro  tscto 

CoDcidit. 

These  adverbial  adjectives  sometimes  express  the  efibct  of  the  maia 
verb.    Thus  we  have,  Soph.  Aj,  955 : 

ifjLot  wiKpo<  ridvriK^v  tj  KCiiroifi  yXvjcvc, 

avT^   Zi  T€pWv6^f 

«.  e,  *^  the  effect  of  his  death  was  grief  to  me  and  joy  to  his  enemiea;, 
but  to  himself  it  brought  pleasure." 
So  Eurip.  J7t/^.  796: 

Xvwtjpo^  ^fxiv  TowrB'  ay  eKXiwot  iopLovi.  * 

Thnoyd.  III.  23 :   Kpv^rraWo^  i*€frtiy€i  ov  fli/Saio^  iv  avr^. 
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S04  CJaeea  Bomeiimes  oooui  in  tlie  Greek  poet9»  in  which  there  is  an 
aoGumiilation  of  adjeotiTes  about  a  single  Bub8tantive>  and  their  accu- 
rate or  syntactical  classification  depends  entirely  on  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Thus,  to  iAe  the  well-known  passage  in  Sophodesi  (Ed.  Coif  718 : 

6pmcK€i  Tm¥  iKarofjLVpim¥ 

Vrip^hmv  cucoA.ov0of, 
we  have  the  following  collection  of  adjectiyea,  &c.  all  referring  to  the 
substantiye  irXdrij^  either  immediatelj  or  through  the  Terb  QpwKeix 
(1)  Giifp€TftL09f  epithet;  (2)  eKwayXa^  adv^b  of  manner;  (3)  aKia^ 
local  predicates  adverb  of  place;  (4)  ;^6^<ri,  predication  of  instrumental- 
ity; {5)  vapawTOfiiniy  predicate  of  time ;  (6)  aKoXov9o«^  noun  in  appo- 
sition, which  virtually  involves  the  main  category  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence ;  so  that  the  simple  proposition :  ij  wXdrri  Opd^Ket,  *'  the  oar  is 
bounding,"  is  expanded  thus:  *'the  well-poised  (1)  oar,  when  graspt 
(5)  by  the  hands  (4),  bounds  wonderfully  (2)  in  the  sea  (8),  keeping 
pace  with  (6)  the  hundred  feet  of  the  Nereids/'  This  classification  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  would  really  understand  the 
€hneek  poets.  Perhaps  the  first  scholar,  who  treated  this  subject 
accurately,  was  K.  O.  MiiUer,  in  his  review  of  Lobeck's  edition  of 
the  Ajax  (Gott.  Gel.  Ana.  18S8,  p.  1110.  Kleins  Schrifien^  I. 
p.  310),  where  he  has  applied  this  doctrine  to  the  passages  which  we 
have  quoted  from  Soph.  Aj.  594,  (Ed.  CoL  718.  He  justly  remarks 
that  "  we  should  separate  firom  one  another  more  accurately  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  not  only  in  the  interpretation,  but  in  the  punctu- 
ation also,  the  adjectiva  cUtrihutay  which  are  already  in  thought  con- 
nected with  the  subject;  the  prasdicata^  which  are  connected  with  it 
only  through  the  verb,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  so-called 
adverbial  and  proleptic  structures  of  adjectives;  and  the  appotita^  which 
do  not  come  in  imtil  after  the  inner  developement  of  the  sentence ;  and 
in  each  of  these  cases  we  should  fiurther  distinguish  the  subdivisions.* 

305  Although  all  this  is  obvious  enough  when  stated  plainly  and 
directly,  and  though  the  fact  must  be  known  to  every  one  who  has  any 
pretension  to  the  name  of  a  Greek  scholar,  it  is,  as  we  have  before  said, 
Very  difGicult  to  impress  these  distinctions  upon  the  young  student ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  showing  by  a  few  examples  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  commonest  constructions  in  Greek, 
We  feel  the  more  justified  in  doing  so  as  even  the  most  eminent  scholars 
have  occasionally  &Uen  into  the  mistake  of  confusing  the  epithet  with 

Il2 
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the  tertiary  predicate.  These  errors  may  be  divided  into  three  claooco, 
(a)  When  the  commentator  has  mistranslated  the  existing  text.  (^) 
When  a  true  reading  is  altered  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  oonstme- 
tion.  (c)  When,  for  the  same  reason,  a  corruption  is  left  in  the  text. 
(a)  The  most  singular  blunder  of  this  sort  is  that  which  Brixnck, 
Blomfield,  and  Wellauer  have  committed  in  construing  ttj^  ev'n-pa^ia^ 
irwriipo^  in  iBschyl.  Sept  c.  Theb.  20g : 

Ilei^ap^ia  7a)>  cVti  t^v  EiVwpa^ia< 

fJiirrvipy  jvvfi  iMTfipo^,    iV  i'X^i  \6y<yiy 
the  meaning  of  which  clearly  is,  '^  Obedience  is  the  mother  of  good 
fortune,  and  the  wife  of  Jove  the  Saviour ;  such  is  the  saying."    The 
last  part  of  the  Xoyoc  we  find  in  another  form  in  Soph.  Antig.  6^6: 
Tuv  h*  opdovficvtav 
<r»^€t  ra  iroWd  <r»p,aff  ij  Tleidapj^ta, 

Hermann  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Poetic*  c  lY.  §  16,  where  we 
have  «cat  Tov  Xoyov  7rp»Tay»vta"rfjv  wapeo'Kevaa'C,  writes  as  follows 
(p*  109)  •  Sextam  troffoediw  formam  instituit  jSechylue,  eecundo  addko 
actore^  undepritnarum  partium  actor  exstitit,  quern  Arietoteles  \6jov 
wptcTaywviirrriv  vocat^  male  a  Tunningw  et  BtMio  intellectum.  So  that 
he  makes  ^pwTaywvitrrtjv  an  epithet,  whereas  it  is  a  predicate,  as  it  is 
correctly  rendered  by  Twining  (^^  he  made  the  dialogue  the  principal 
part  of  Tragedy"),  whose  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Buhle*  On 
Pindar,  Pyth,  V.  99:  '''<'  KdkXivtKov  XvTtjptov  lairavav  fxiXo^  X^^'^*^9 
Bockh  writes  as  follows :  '^  junge  fU\o^  KaWtviKov  ^apiev  Xvrijptov  ^ira« 
yav :  KaWlviKov  est  adjectivum  ad  pLeKo^,  ut  Nem.  lY.  l6,  atque  etiam 
XvTijpiov  lawavdv  adjectivum  est ;"  and  his  construction  is  adopted  by 
Dissen.  Buty  as  we  have  shown  in  our  note  on  the  passage,  to  Xvnipu>¥ 
is  put  for  XvTpovy  so  that  to  Xvrtjptop  lawavdw  is  analogous  to  Xvrpov 
Kafidruv  (lithm,  YII.  1),  and  fiixov  X^P'^^*  ^  ^^  explanatory  appo- 
sition :  *^  the  triumphal  guerdon  of  his  costs,  a  sweet  song."  We  might 
expect  to  find  examples  of  the  same  inadvertence  in  Dr  Arnold's  notes 
on  Thucydides,  for  perfectly  accurate  scholarship  was  not  one  of  the 
many  excellences  of  that  great  teacher.  Thus  in  lY.  86,  he  translates: 
ovte  da'a<prj  Tijy  iXevdepiav  vojai^w  iwtipipeiw,  '*  nor  am  I  minded  to  offer 
you  a  dim  and  doubtful  liberty,"  just  as  he  had  rendered  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  preceding  chapter:  aZiKov  tiJv  iXevOepiaw  itrnpipfWy  ^I 
shall  be  chaiged  with  ofiering  you  a  fobe  liberty/'  although  the  preced- 
ing passage :  t^»  alTiav  ovx  i^»  wtariiv  dm-oZeiKvivai  is  correctly  given 
in  his  version :  ''the  reason  of  your  not  joining  me  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  make  out  to  men's  satisfiiction ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  in  all  three  cases 
fhere  is  a  prolepsis  or  tertiary  predication-— ''no  one  will  believe  the 
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alleged  Teason ;"  '*  the  freedom  which  I  offer  will  he  thought  a  cloke 
for  meditated  injustioe;''  ^^I  do  not  thmk  that  the  freedom  which  I 
offer  need  he  the  canBe  of  anj  misapprehension."  But  we  are  morei 
Burpriaed  to  find  an  instance  of  similar  carelessness  in  Dr  C.  Words* 
worthy  who  might  have  heen  expected  to  inherit  a  special  regard  for  the 
position  of  the  Greek  article.  In  his  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  180,  we 
find  an  extract  from  Philostratos  (Vita  fferodit  Soph,  11):  KaKcTva 
ir€p\  Tm¥  HawaOrivaimv  tovtuv  i^KOvoy,  viwXow  fiev  dwrjipOat  Ttj^  V6«9 
ijlim  ypat^^  xrvv  ovpif  Tip  koKwi^,  which  is  thns  translated :  **  I  have 
heard  this  description  of  the  Panathenaic  festival :  they  tell  me  that  a 
Peplns,  more  lovely  than  a  picture,  was  hung  from  the  ship  wafted  hy 
its  swelling  hosom."  Now  it  is  clear  from  the  passage  that  the  ship 
was  not  fcafied  hy  the  sail,  hut  moved  hy  machinery  on  the  ground 
(ciriyciW  firixavavs) ;  consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  predicate  of  the 
Peplus  that  it  was  artificially  distended,  as  if  filled  hy  a  favourahle 
wind ;  and  Dr  Wordsworth's  translation,  which  suhstitutes  an  epithet 
for  the  predicate,  conveys  no  such  idea,  (h)  In  Longinus  de  sublimit 
tatSy  §  vm.  we  find  that  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  five 
sources  of  suhlimity  is  descrihed  as :  to  wep)  tov  voijo'ei^  alpeirnPoKov, 
where  the  correction  dhpewi^oXov  is  fiilly  justified  hy  the  parallel  cases  of 
ev€iri^o\o^  and  /xeyaXcwifioXo^  (see  Dindorf  ad  8teph.  Thes.  III.  1502). 
Instead  of  this  Buhnken  has  not  hesitated  to  propose  an  unintelligihle 
soloBcism.  He  says:  *' Longinus,  ni  fallor,  scripserat:  to  w€p\  rd^ 
yoi/o-6ic  dlpdi  iwii^oXov,''  Those  who  have  ohjected  to  this  emenda- 
tion have  not  remarked  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  vital  principles  of 
Greek  syntax.  Conversely,  Elmsley  and  Burges,  from  not  perceiving 
the  construction,  have  extruded  the  article  from  the  following  passage 
of  Euripides  (Troad.  SgS) : 

Hdpi^  S*  iyrifie  Trjv  Aio?,  yii/xa^  le  firi 

{rtymfiewov  to  KtjZo^  ^X^^  ^^  Zofiot^^ 
Here  Elmsley,  following  in  the  steps  of  Mr  Bulges,  proposes  to  read 
the  second  line  thus: 

irtytifjLeyov  ti  kvjZo^  f<%€y  dv  So/uioi«*. 


9  Elmilfly'i  note  {ad  Med.  416),  is  u  foUows:  *  Troad,  808:  Udpit  ^  iyvf^  'rnr 
Ai^,  yijfiav  ik  /ui  viytifi^pow  t6  xijiot  (reote  Bnrgeniis  vtytifiwov  Ti  xTfiot)  cTx' 
dy  i»  i6fAoi9.  Ita  Bnrgeriiis,  SohnferoB,  et  Matthia.  Ynlgatam  cTxcy  ^  d6nott 
retiniiH  SeidleniB.  Certfasime  reponendnm  «Tx«v  av  Mfion.  Koster  Helen.  765 :  to^« 
Oco^  iX"^^  '>'**  ^'  ^CKov9y  dpttrrntf  fiean-ucnv  Ix^'  Mfiot^"  Mr  Burges  has  fikTOored  t» 
with  a  oommunioation  on  the  sul^ect  of  his  ooi^eotnre.  He  says,  rerj  truly,  that  the 
iv  is  indispensable,  **as  is  shewn  by  Bumey,  or  rather  Porson,  in  the  Monihiy  Rev, 
1789,  p.  345,*  and  that  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  he  would  now  read :  Xiyi»/iev6¥  y  dp 
Kvioi  clxfv  i»  MmoKj  tot  that  d¥  is  absolutely  requisite.  We  haTe  stated  abore  oar 
season  fm  dinensing  with  4ar. 
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Kr  Brnges  Bays:  '^nShfl  hie  habet  artienliu.''    It  seons  to  iu 
pletely  at  Tarianoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  langoage  to  omit  the 
article  here.    For  a  participle  like  <nym/gepo¥  oonld  not  be  a  mere  e|M- 
thety  when  need  without  the  article^  though  it  natmaHy  follows  the 
Terb  «<x^^  ^  ^^  ezpreesion  of  a  oontiiraoiiB  resoH.    With  regard  to 
the  ar,  which  is  sabstitnted  for  €9,  we  thinks  in  the  first  placet,  that  the 
preposition  is  required  here ;  and  that  the  ar,  so  &r  from  being  neoee- 
sary^  would  aotuall jr  weaken  the  meaning.     For  as  the  matter  was  sll 
past  and  gone,  the  only  apodosis  allowable  here  would  be  the  aorat 
with  ^¥.    No  one  would  say  of  Paris  after  his  death,  c7;^ir  &,  ^he 
would  haTe,"  but  if^x^^  ^^9  ^  ^®  would  have  had.**    As  it  is,  Euripides, 
referring  no  doubt  to  the  humble  connexion  between  Paris  and  CBnane, 
makes  Cassandra  say  that :  ^  Paris  married  (aor.  ».  e>  as  one  act)  Jovs'e 
daughter ;  but  by  not  haTing  married  her  (t, «.  if  this  act  had  been 
omitted),  he  thereby  continued  to  keep  his  marriage  afiinity  in  the 
obscurity  which  originally  belonged  to  it."     (c)  We  have  removed 
a  gross  soloecism  from  Pindar^  iHhm.  III.  23,  by  reading:  BwaTor  hep^ 
^^orrai  fitorov  rcXof,  instead  of  to  fiiov  t/xo«,  in  which  the  editors 
acquiesce,  although  the  article  is  omitted  in  several  MSS.    And  we 
have  similarly  expunged  the  article,  which  B^kh  had  inserted  in 
lithm,  YII.  39,  where  he  reads,  contrary  to  all  syntax :  Bto/iopov  onv* 
<rat  TO  yipw.    In  iGschylus,  Choeph,  489,  all  tiie  editors,  so  fiu  as  we 
know,  silently  accept  the  readbg : 

Sp*  6pBo¥  a'lpei^  ipiXrarov  to  aov  xapa; 
which  is  an  indefensible  soloecism ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  tertiary  predi- 
cate is  expressed  by  opddv^  and  that  ipiXrarov  has  no  place  here  unless 
as  an  epithet  to  Kapa^  which,  from  the  position  of  the  article,  it  cannot 
be.  We  believe  that  the  true  reading  is  ^iXraroic^  just  as  we  find 
in  the  reply  of  Orestes  which  fellows:  ?toc  Zlxfiv  taWe  {rvfipLaxov 
0iAoic.  We  remark  in  passing  that  we  should  infer  from  the  word 
iretpdrfjv  in  V.  503,  that  the  last  ten  lines  should  be  equally  dirided 
between  the  two  interlocutors,  Electra  and  Orestes,  namely,  thai  wa 
should  assign  to  Electro,  vv.  493 — ^,  and  to  Orestes,  w.  497 — 502 : 
so  that  he  will  begin  his  little  speech  with  ovrm  ydp^  just  as  in  476. 
Again,  in  Sophodes  (Ajaay  572) : 

Koi  rdfia  revyti  fxirr   dynvdpxfii  tivi^ 

6ti<Tov<r  'A^oioi?,  pii^  d  Xvfiemv  6/iioe— ^ 
all  the  editors  (except  Schafer,  who  proposes  to  omit  the  article)  have 
passed  over  the  soloecism  in  the  last  words;  and  it  is  even  defended  by 
Schneider  in  his  edition  of  Plato's  S^publica^  Vol.  II.  p.  319,  ftnd 
by  W.  Dindorf.  We  read  d  Xvfucmv  ipoU  The  word  Xvfxemif  stands 
on  the  same  footing  with  diraTetov,  &c.    It  is  the  weakened  form  of  a^ 
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partidple  nsed  as  a  noun;  for  as  we  haye  awan}^  a^araM,  diraTtUv,  for 
ararattVy  WO  might  have  Xvfuii,  Xu/aom,  Xufiewv^  for  \vfiam¥.  The  verb 
kvfiam  does  not  exists  nor  is  the  lengthened  form  Xvfxaiym  nsed  in  the 
active  by  the  best  Attic  writers ;  they  employ  only  the  deponent  XnffiaU 
woficu^  which  is  properly  followed  by  the  dative^  as  we  are  told  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Niih.  9^1,  Xv/iatvofievov  rok  /mci^aKfoic) : 
Xufiatvofjieifovj  avri  *rou  emf/Spi^ovra^  ovrta^  Be  avToTf  cvvrjde^y  ^^X'y 
TO  fieipoKia  Xvfjiaivofi€vo¥y  irpoc  o  Ka\  to  x*  (though  Xenophon 
and  others  make  it  govern  the  accusative  also) ;  and  even  in  the  later 
writers,  when  the  active  XvfiatvM  occurs,  it  is  construed  with  the  dative, 
as  in  libonius,  IV.  p.  350 :  ra  Xvn^vavra  rok  wpdyiiaau  It  is^  there- 
fore, by  no  means  unlikely  that  Xvfxemv  should  be  construed  with  the 
dative  (for  such  nouns  govern  the  same  case  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  derived),  and  that  the  ignorant  transcriber  should  not  perceive 
it  and  write  j/uuh.  A  similar  soloecism  has  been  remedied  by  a  similar 
oonection  in  Eurip.  HippoL  663,  where  the  Copenhagen  MS.  supports 
the  reading  </uu>i,  and  in  Theocritus^  XXYII.  58 :  TtifAwixot^ov  iroitjo-a? 
i/xo\  paKof,  where  the  eommon  editions  have  e/uoV ;  the  final  y^  o-^  c  are 
very  like  one  another  in  the  MSS.  If  any  one  objects  that  Xvfxttav  is 
usually  found  with  the  genitive  (as  in  Eurip.  HippdyU  1068),  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  emphatic  e/Aov  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
But  the  rule  is^  to  prefer  the  facilior  lectio^  especially  when  it  involves 
the  diffldliar  interpretatiOy  and  the  transition  from  ifio^  to  e/moi,  is 
easier  than  that  to  e/u>v. 

We  might  bring  forward  a  great  many  other  instances  of  the  igno- 
rance or  inadvertence  of  scholars  with  regard  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Greek  construction;  indeed^  the  remark  which  Yalckenaer 
made^  when  he  stated  the  rule,  is  still  applicable — eredi  via  poteit 
quam  Jrequmter  in  mtttttfit  hUee  fuerit  ab  komtnihui  etiam  Groece 
perdoctii  peeoatum  {ad  Htrod.  I.  180).  That  English  scholars  should 
not  have  observed  this,  after  the  publication  of  Middleton's  elabo- 
rate treatise,  is  still  more  wonderful ;  for,  although  that  book  is  based 
upon  a  theory  opposed  to  all  sound  views  of  the  phUosophy  of  lan- 
guage^ it  at  least  stated  distinctly  enough  the  rule  that  the  subject 
is  generally  found  inVA  the  article  and  the  predicate  mtkottt  it  (p.  53- 
foil.  ed.  Rose). 

906  The  foHowmg  examples  will  explain  to  the  young  student 
the  influeooe  of  the  article  in  determining  whether  a  given  adjective  or 
partieiple  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ovo/ia^  or  as  a  /^/ma.  'O  ^a^iXtvtav 
h  a  synonym  for  d  fiaatXtit,  but  ^^tXeiwp  means  *'  during  his  reign,*^ 
*^  when  or  if  he  is  reigmng;"  for  example,  Kvpo^  o  fla^iXtvwv^  is  *^  Cy« 
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TUB  the  king/'  but  /3a<rt\€vmv  6  Kdpo^s,  ^^  Cjnis,  when  he  was  king.** 
'O  XevKOf  ririro*  means  *'  the  white  horae,**  but  Xcvko*  o  rr«-o«,  **  the 
hone  is  white."  'O  <ppovm¥  is  *^the  wise  or  prudent  man/  but  So* 
phocL  (Ed.  Tyr.  3l6 : 

^6V,    ^6V*    iPpOVew   «C    Z€UfO¥  Ma   /JLtj   T€Aff 

Xv€i  if>povov¥rij 

means  ^*  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  be  wise,  in  cases  wheie  it  is  unpro* 
fitable  (does  not  pay)  to  be  wise,*  so  that  the  participle  is  equi¥akiit 
to  the  infinitiye;  comp.  €Bd.  Tyr.  86S:  cT  /xoi  (weiri  ^fHnrrt  ^oTpo 
Toir  €v<reir<roy  dyveiav  Xoytsv^  epyov  re  wdm-o^y  and  Lysias  (de  evena 
nymbliea,  p.  174,  L  14.):  ovk  a^tow  woWokk  "Xpficdai  avfi/BovXon  occ 
oJBc  awa^  €\viriT€Kfi<T€  w€iOo/jl€vok.  H  fii^aio^  x^V'^  would  mean  ^'the 
lasting  obligation,"  but  the  Corc3nreans  say  *Mt  b  their  business  to 
show  that  their  gratitude  will  be  lasting," — ««  Kcti  Tnv  x^P^^  fiefiaiov 
e^ovaiv  (Thucyd.  I.  32),  and  thus  they  tell  the  Athenians  (in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter):  '^that  by  receiving  as  allies  people  whose  dearest 
interests  were  at  stake,  they  would  confer  the  fiivour  with  as  indelible 
ft  record  as  possible^"  tk  aw  ^uiXta'Ta  piCT*  deintnjarTov  liaprvpiov  <nf v  X^P"' 
KaTa0€tv0€.  The  following  passage  contains  a  good  exemplification  of 
the  uses  of  the  participle,  both  as  owofAa  and  prjfia ;  Thucydides  I.  36: 
Koi  OTw  roBe  (vfx<p€povTa  jjiiv  Zokci  \iy€<r0ai  ipo/^eiTai  hi  /utiy  2/  avrd 
W€id6fx€¥09  Tai  cwovhd^  Xwrpy  yvmtm  to  fiiv  BcSiof  avTov,  l<rxy¥  c^oy^ 
TOW  iifairriov^  fidWov  <l>o^r!a'oif^  to  hi  Bapcovy  /mij  he^afiivov  eur^eivc 
ov  wpo^  laxyovra^  Toth  ix^pow  dZeea-Tepov  evofuvov.  Here  it  is  ob- 
yious,  that  ^vfX^povTa^  weiOofievo^^  ^X^*')  4f>o3^cro¥,  he^a/i&ov,  ov,  ^^Xy* 
oyrav,  and  icofievov,  are  all  predicates,  the  two  futures  bdng  equiTaloit 
to  infinitive  moods  of  the  same  tense,  while  to  leho^  and  to  Oapirow 
are  subjects,  or  equivalent  to  nouns  substantive :  the  meaning  is:  ^^and 
if  any  one  thinks  that  what  has  been  said  is  for  his  interest,  but  is  afiaid, 
lest,  if  he  listens  to  our  arguments,  he  may  be  induced  to  break  the 
treaty,  let  him  know  that  his  fear,  if  it  brings  him  strength,  will  rather 
be  alarming  to  his  enemies,  whereas  his  confidence,  after  having  refused 
our  aid,  will  be  less  formidable,  because  it  will  be  weak  as  compared 
with  his  enemies,  who  will  be  strong."  Again,  ol  dipcirrriKOTe^  (vfi^ 
ixaxoi  would  mean  'Uhe  revolted  allies;"  ol  a^eo-TtyKoVec  tmv  ^vfi/ia* 
X»Vf  ** those  of  the  allies  who  had  revolted;"  but  Thucydides,  II.  65 : 
dvT€7xoif  tuv  ^vfji/xax*»v  €ti  tok  wXeioa-tv  dipecrTtiKoa't  means  ^'in  ad- 
dition to  all  their  other  enemies  they  kept  their  ground  against  {he 
majority  of  their  allies,  they  having  revolted,"  or  "  for  they  had  i<&» 
volted,"  or  "after  they  had  revolted;"  not  "who  had  revolted,"  as 
some  people  would  translate  it.    Aristoph.  JBqq.  280 : 
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vcti  jjid  Aio  Kayttye  towtdi^,  oti  iccv^  tjJ  KotXif 
ev^pafimv  ii  to  wpVTavetdvy  eiTa  iraXiv  iK0€T  irAc^. 
**  rU  inform  agunst  this  fellow,  for  going  into  the  town-ball  with 
his  belly  empty,  and  coming  out  again  with  it  fall;"  ue,  his  bellj  waer 
empty  when  he  went  in,  bnt  foil  when  he  came  out  again.    In  So- 
phocL  Antiff*  S60 : 

awopo^  iir   ovhiy  epxi^rat 

TO   fUXkOVj 

the  Scholiast  and  Hermann  snppose  that  eir*  ovhiv  to  fxiwop  ought 
to  be  taken  together,  with  the  sense  iw  ovZev  Tmv  /A6AAoW«»y;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  to  ixikXov  is  in  apposition  to  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding line,  ^^  in  regard  to  the  future^  he  comes  to  nothing  unprovided 
with  resources.*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  strophe^  the  article 
is  properly  explained  by  Wex.  In  another  part  of  the  same  play,  the 
chorus,  after  stating  that,  when  misfortunes  once  begin  in  a  fomily, 
they  go  on  till  the  race  is  extinct,  exclaim  (v.  5Q4t) : 
dp'xeua  Ta  Aa/SZaKiZdw  ouct^w  dpmficu 
wti/xaTa  <f>0^jiiv»¥  iw\  wtifiao'i  itiittokt*, 

ovh*  dwaWdco'et 
yewedw  ylvo^. 
which  signifies,  ''  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Labdacus>  which  I  see 
in  the  act  of  being  added  to  the  calamities  of  those  members  of  the 
family  who  are  dead  and  gone,  axe  only  the  old  misfortunes  resusci- 
tated and  reYiyed." 

These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  natural  connexion  of 
the  article  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  From  these  cases,  the 
student  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  in  which  the  proposition  is 
conTortible  or  reciprocating,  such,  namdy,  ^^that  of  dther  term  taken 
as  the  subject,  the  other  may  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate"  (Middleton, 
p.  54).  In  these  last  cases,  which  are,  of  course,  not  yery  numerous, 
the  article  dther  appears  before  both  subject  and  predicate,  as  in  Plato, 
ThecBUt,  p.  145  B:  dp  ov  to  iiavBdytiv  e<rri  to  iroiptiTepow  yiyv€<r0at 
ir€p\  o  fiavBdvei^ ;  (cf.  Heindorl  ad  Qarg*  §  102,  p.  491  b*)  or  is  omitted 
in  both,  as  in  the  aphorism  of  Protagoras :  rorrMi^  yptwxdTmv  pMrpov 
avBptawoi.  With  the  latter,  we  must  compare  such  cases  of  tertiary 
predication,  as  Xeyofievov  ipim  (Pind.  Pyth.  Y.  101,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered indiflferently  ''eyery  body  will  say  what  I  say ;"  and,  "I  will  say 
what  eyeiy  body  says.**    Matthi»  {Or.  Gr.  $  264,  obs.)  quotes  some 


*  The  iiiBtMioe  given  by  Middleton  from  Ariitot.  Eik,  II.  9 :  lirrlv  if  dp^rii  i| 
ii0iici|  /ii€o-<(Ti|«  is  erroneoiis;  ij  i|0ticif  is  the  epithet  to  li  dpm^,  and  fuv^rn*  alone 
is  the  predicate. 
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instanoes,  in  which  he  says  the  predicate  has  the  article^  bat  the 
subject  wants  it.  In  all  these  the  predicate,  as  he  caUs  it,  is  the 
subject,  nor  can  we  conceive  the  posability  of  such  a  ooiiveiBu»  as 
he  supposes. 

There  aie  examples,  though  not  very  numerous,  in  -which  the  same 
word  appeals  by  brachylogy  both  as  ovofAa  and  as  p^f^Oj  m  other 
words,  it  is  written  once,  but  must  be  repeated  twice  in  the  mind: 
thus,  we  have  in  Herodotus,  Till.  80 :  IcOi  yap  i^  efiea  (woicvfieva) 
W  irocci^ra  i;Va  MiyBitv,  *^  be  assured  that  every  things  done  by  the 
Medes,  is  done  by  my  advice.*  Thucydides,  YII.  71  *  ^mb  to  wm~ 
funXov,  (avtifkaXoy)  Koi  rvJ¥  tiroylrw  Tiy«  vavfca^iav  ^vayKci^oitTO  ix^*9^ 
"  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  view  ^vfaicli  ikey  had 
of  the  sea-fight  from  the  shore  was  necessarily  unequal  also." 
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307  /^NE  of  the  most  striking  pecnSaritieSy  and  indeed  one 
V^  of  the  greatest  beanties,  of  classical  Greek,  is  the  fre- 
quent and  varied  nse  of  compound  words  bj  the  best  authors. 
Our  own  language  cannot  make  the  most  distant  approximation, 
to  the  Greek  in  this,  the  German  falls  far  short  of  it,  the  Latin 
still  more  so.  There  is,  howeverj  one  language  of  our  fiunily, 
the  Sanscrit,  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to,  and  even  excels^ 
the  Greek  in  this  respect ;  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  before  we 
engage  in  an  inquiry  about  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
formation  of  compound  words  in  Greek,  to  consider  the  laws 
aocordmg  to  which  this  process  is  carried  on  in  the  dd  language 
of  India. 
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906    A  penon  not  well  skilled  in  Sanscrit  always  ezperieDoes  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  words  in  a  line  of  poetry  from  one 
another:  the  whole  fine  will  appear  to  him  to  be  formed  into  one  mass, 
the  end  of  every  word  being  altered,  on  euphonical  piincaplea,  to  suit 
the  commencement  of  the  word  which  follows;  in  fikct,  as  Colebrooke 
has  remarked  (Asiatic  ReMorckety  YIII.  p.  201),  it  is  an  enphonical 
orthography^  which  consists  in  extending  to  syntax  the  rules  for  the 
permutation  of  letters  in  etymology.     The  same  is  obserred  to  a  oeitain 
extent  in  old  Greek  inscriptions  (Bockh,  Corpus  InscripU  I.  p  1S6). 
The  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  this  orthographical  anomaly,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  formation  of  the  long  compounds  also  (see  the  instanoes  in 
Matth.  Or.  Or.  §  446,  10.  obs.  3,  c),  may  be  traced  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Greek  syntax;  for  instance,  that  construction  which  we  call 
attraction  is  the  simple  effect  of  a  striving  after  brachylogy,  of  the 
attempt  to  compress  the  meaning  of  a  sentmice  into  a  doeely-connected 
.  group  of  words.    The  only  distinction,  between  a  real  compound  and 
sjmtactical  phenomena  like  this,  is  that  in  the  compound  the  separate 
words  have  so  entirely  coalesced  that  the  inflection  of  the  last  word 
alone  is  regarded. 

309  The  Sanscrit  grammarians  have  discriminated  six  kinds  of 
compound  words  or  samdsa.  They  give  the  following  names  to  the 
difierent  species  (see  Wilkins'  Grammar,  p.  556,  foil.):  (l)avyayibhdta^ 
(2)  tatpurusJui,  (3)  dvandva,  (4)  dvi^tu,  (5)  hahuvrihi,  (6)  karmmad- 
kdraya.    We  shall  consider  these  one  after  the  other. 

Ist  class.  A  compound  of  this  kind  is  indeclinable.  The  first 
member  is  some  preposition  or  particle,  and  tho  last  is  a  noun  termi- 
nating in  the  sign  of  the  neuter  gender;  for  instance,  nirmakghikahy 
"without  flies,"  from  ntr,  "without,"  and  makshikas,  "a  fly."  A 
simiUr  compound  in  Cheek  would  be  mica.  Sometimes^  however,  the 
substantive  appears  in  the  instrumental  or  locative  case,  like  cveiccv; 
thus  we  may  write  either  upa-kumhhak,  or  upa-kumhhina  kritan^ 
"  done  by  the  jar/'  and  either  upa-kumhhan,  or  upar^mhM  nidhi-ki^ 
**  place  it  in  the  jar."  This  looks  very  like  the  government  of  a  case  by 
a  preposition,  which  the  Sanscrit  grammarians  repudiate,  but  of  which 
we  have  found  other  similar  instances :  thus  in  the  JRdmdyana  (lib.  II.) 
we  find  nanu  ti  aham  prdnibhy6  *pipriyd,  "  am  I  not  dear  above  your 
life  r  priyd  apt  (cV))  pranihhyas,  for  priyatard  pranibhy(u,  is  like 
vitd  super  cara  for  vitd  carior.  Sometimes  we  have  a  bahuvrtAi  or 
declinable  adjective,  where  we  should  expect  the  avyayihhdva  or  adver* 
bial  compound :  thus  dose  by  the  passage  just  quoted  we  have,  in  two 
following  fldkaSy  sahMryas,  "vrith  my  vrife,"  in  the  nominative  case^' 
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lUid  torn  dham  tpar^yimdia  §a^lMryam  (accus.  agredng  with  tarn) 
patitam  (wecovra)  nttamy  ^  I  made  him,  together  with  his  wife,  touch 
his  fallen  son." 

2nd  chsSy  or  tatpurtuha.  These  compounds  are  formed  of  two  or 
inore  nouns,  the  first  set  being  in  some  oblique  case,  governed  by  the 
last,  which  may  be  a  substantive^  an  adjective,  or  a  participle  in  -to: 
the  following  are  instances,  rdfchpurushoy  "  a  king's  man/'  ha^ty-ofvc^ 
rcUha-ghiiha^  ''the  noise  of  elephants,  horses,  and  chariots,"  svargct" 
patUOy  ^^fidlen  from  heaven."  These  correspond,  of  course,  to  the 
Oreek  compounds  iyx^^'^^f^^P^^*  Oeoir-t'xOpiay  trapBevo^iriirti^,  <rtZripO' 
linrmpy  &0.  The  construct  state  of  the  Hebrew  noun  represents  the 
tatpuruiha  compound  in  the  inverse  order  of  arrangement :  cf.  TIT  *^^^t^ 
with  rtyi-purtuha, 

Srd  class,  or  dvandva.  This  class  forms  substitutes  for  collections  of 
nouns  in  the  same  case  and  joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction. 
The  last  noun  alone  is  declined,  and  is  (1)  in  the  dual  or  plural  number 
according  as  two  or  more  nouns  are  joined  together ;  or  (2)  it  is  a 
neuter  singular,  showing  that  the  aggregate  is  considered  as  one :  thus 
(^l) ^ru-^hydu,  *^ master  and  scholar"  (dual);  hrdhnumc^-kshatriyn^ 
mt^-^rdi,  the  names  of  the  four  Indian  castes  (plur.):  (2)  chhcUrd- 
•pdnaham  (chhatrOj  updnaha),  ''  parasol  and  shoe"  (neut.  sing.).  The 
Greeks  do  not  distinguish  the  dual,  but  dvandta  compounds  are  not 
unconmion  in  Aristophanes;  see,  for  instance,  the  long  word  with  a 
collective  ending  in  the  Ecdesiazusof  (II69  foil.),  and  proper  names 
like  Turanevo'^awiwwoi  (Acham.  603).    . 

4th  class,  or  dvigu.  Collectives,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  numeral, 
belong  to  this  class ;  the  noun  is  either  feminine  in  <,  or  neuter  in  d : 
thus,  tri-rdtroj  ^'  three  nights,"  tri-loki,  ''  three  worlds."  The  Gieeks 
have  no  dv^u  compounds,  unless  we  can  consider  adjectives  like  lilpax* 
lko¥y  xf^iovavTfi^^  &c.,  as  belonging  to  the  class. 

5th  dass,  or  hahuwihu  In  this  dass  are  contained  compound  ad* 
jectives ;  the  last  part  is  a  substantive,  the  first  is  any  other  part  of 
speech.  The  following  axe  instances,  mahu-Manoi^  -/f,  -an,  ^^rich," 
from  maku,  **much,"  and  dhana,  ^wealth;"  hahu-padaty  ^* having 
many  feet;"  maku-^ndiuangah  wxnah^  "a  forest  with  many  elephants." 
These  compounds  are  very  common  in  Greek,  as  iroAviroirf,  ^iAoko- 

6th  class,  or  harmmadkdry a*  This  class  forms  compounds,  of  which 
the  last  part  is  a  substantive  or  adjective,  modified  in  meaning  by  some 
preceding  adjective  in  an  uninflected  state.  Thus,  mahdr^of,  '*  a  great 
iLing;"  parormdha,  "a  fine  day;"  mrmahat  (cw  fueym),  "  very  great." 
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The  iukaogiAifB  kik  k  also  used  in  this  sort  of  oompomid  ae  an  ex* 
picaMon  of  contempt ;  m  kinvira,  **ifhjii  a  hero  f  The  karmtmadkatym 
compomids  in  Greek  are  mostly  proper  nameSy  as  lepoci^wfta,  Mej^ 
XowoXni  in  the  poets,  however,  we  often  find  them  as  commoo  ep^ 
thets;  but  the  adjectiye  does  not  always  precede;  thus  we  have 
opOofUurrvf  for  6p$o9  fidvrtt^  Tvpfioymrro^  for  riitfiof  xma^a^,  ap^ 
addpfiarot  lor  dpiarow  ap/uiy  diihpo^opoi  for  oWp  ^OLp€n^  SLCm 

310    Cheek  grammarians  distingniah  between  two  sorts  €3i  oomfai- 
nations:  the  one  synthetic  or  organio— «aTa  avwdeauf;  the  otber  para* 
thetic  or  nnoiganic — icaTa  irapdde^tv  (ApoDon.  DyscoL  /Sfyn^tutm  p.  310, 
Bekk.).    The  former  is  when  words  are  so  combined  that  the  fiist  of 
them  loses  all  inflexion,  and  the  last  word  is  the  pivot  of  the  meaning : 
the  latter  is  when  both  words  retain  their  inflexion,  bnt  are  jcMned 
together  so  intimately  and  habitually  that  they  may  be  written  as  one 
word.    The  parathetic  compound  is  a  natural  prelude  to  synthetic  com- 
bination, and  we  sometimes  find  words  oscillating  between  the  two 
sorts  of  composition.    B^;ular  parathetic  compounds  are  often  found  in 
proper  names,  as  Y.wtoa&rnxa,  llAio^oAiv ;  in  particles,  as  ovkbti^  to* 
wpmrov;  or  in  epithets,  as  wtwo-i-tcXwro?,  r€«;^€<ri-irXiy'n|c :  or  we  find 
that,  although  the  two  words  are  not  absolutely  melted  down  into  ones, 
the  former  has  suffered  some  modification  in  its  vowds  on  account  of 
the  weight  of  the  word,  so  that  neither  part  could  stand  alone :  such 
words  are  iraic€<r-iraAo«,  fieX€o-<*irr6po«,  T€\€<r^fpopo^^  ohoi-m-opoiy    and 
a  number  of  words  compounded  with  ^£o«-  for  BeoU  (Pott,  EtymoL 
Fartch.  I.  p.  xxxvm.  Rosen,  Journal  ofEducatum^  IX.  p.  SS4),  such 
as  0€oa''^^Opia,  ^coc-Sotik,  dtoo'-Kwrj,  Bic^KeXo^  (Beovs  uceXov),  Bifr^wK, 
Bt^'uriaio^y  Bev'Wi'-iweta  (in  which  the  root  Feir-  occurs  twice^  so  that 
the  word  means  ^  saying  again  what  was  said  to  her  by  the  gods'^^ 
Bea'^irpuT09  (BeoU  ircir^«»-fi6vo«),  Beoc^Kruros  (jek  Bew  opiitiBewa^  SckaL 
ad  ^ichyU  Prom.  116),  Biir-tparo^^  Beo'-irtai,  0«<r-/9f7,  &c.     In  mko, 
^podio9y  Sec.  the  breathing  only  of  the  first  part  is  affected :  in  ^^ 
wopw,  va'-'irop<K,  Ai;ico<r-oi/^a,  we  have  abbreviated  forms  of  the  old  geai- 
tive.     A  verb  combined  with  a  preposition  is  not  only  a  parathetic,  but 
ako  a  separable  compound :  at  least  in  the  older  state  of  Hellenism  they 
could  always  be  parted  by  tmesis ;  when,  however,  a  verb  combined 
with  the  preposition  assumes  a  secondary  derivative  form,  the  com- 
pound becomes  synthetic,  and  such  words  as  o-vVoiko«,  iwtKovpo^y  ^vhav^ 
Ao«,  &c.  are  one  and  indivisible,  as  indeed  appears  fiK>m  the  way  in 
which  the  accent  is  thrown  back  ( ApoUon.  ubi  wpra). 

311    We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  pomting  out  two  passages 
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wUeh  havB  been  enoneoualy  inteqpieted,  in  conseqneaoe  of  a  miBnnder- 
standing  of  a  parathetic  compoimd,  whidi  occnzs  in  both.  The  passages 
are,  Pindar,  Pyth.  XI.  32 : 

TfCMP  ^p6ytp'K\vTa79  iv  'A/xvK\aK, 

and  iEsohjlofl^  Choeph,  641 : 

TCKvoy  B'  i'w€ta'^€p€i  iofioto't, 

y^poytf^KXvTfi  fiv<r<r6<f>pm¥  ILpivi^^ 

In  both  of  these  passages  the  commentators  take  xpov^  by  itself,  as 
signifying  *' after  a  long  absence/'  ^  at  last."  Pindar^  howerer,  wonld 
hardly  have  nsed  XP^^  ^^  ^^^  sense,  as  he  says  immediately  aftei^ 
-wards  XP^^'^^  aOw^Apei  (t.  36),  and  this  meaning  in  the  line  of 
.£schylus  wonld  leave  no  tolerable  sense  for  fcAvrif.  Bat  kXvtov  is 
constantly  used  in  parathetio  componnds,  as  yawriKXvro^,  iovpMXvrot, 
&o.  implying  merely  eminence  in  tiiat  which  is  expressed  in  the  dative 
ease  preceding.  Now  the  particular  always  considered  as  most  remark- 
able in  Amydas  is  its  extreme  antiquity,  and  the  Erinyes  are  especially 
in  this  very  trilogy  of  iBschylns  distinguished  from  the  other  deities  by 
their  greater  age  (see  Eumen.  701,  748,  810  and  comp.  waXaiofppmw, 
Eumen.  838^  with  fi^&aoi^pmw  in  this  passage:  also  MuUer,  p.  181). 
Therefore,  -xpovoKXxrro^^  as  it  might  be  writtoi,  signifies  only  ^*  time- 
honoured"  or  ^  andent"  in  both  places.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  collocation  Xo7«M'o\au>«  in  the  two  following  passages;  iEschyL 

Affom.  1198 : 

iKf»tiprvpri<Fov  wpoifAoavn  to  fi  €&'ku 

X6yf-9raXaid^  raVB*  dfiapria^  Zdfumw, 
Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1895: 

i  Tlo\v/36  Koi  KopivBe,  KoS  ra  warpta 
Xoyy-iroXoio  Z»fiaTa\ 

312  In  treating  of  the  synthetic  compounds  we  will  first  take 
those  which  have  the  verb  element  in  the  last  place,  and  then  those 
which  begin  with  the  verb.  When  two  nouns  are  joined  together 
we  find  them  connected  by  the  short  vowel  o,  which  is  elided  when 
the  second  word  begins  with  a  vowel:  where  the  first  word  ends 


*  This  second  passage,  which  was  first  addaced  in  onr  Oreek  Grammar,  Art.  878, 
ibows  that  Mr  Paley  was  rather  hasty  in  qnestioning  the  interpretation  of  \6ytf 
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in  I  or  V  these  vowels  generally  keep  theb  place  before  oonaonanis : 
the  same  remark  applies  to  av  and  ov,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  the 
liquids  v  and  />•  When  the  first  noun  has  two  pronominal  elements 
affixed  to  the  root  the  latter  is  frequently  dropt.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  nouns  ending  in  tM^T";  thus  we  harre  cu-iKh-^rayn^y  for 
ai''fjLa''To^a-Tayif^^  <rTO-/A-aXyia,  for  aTOfxa^T-^Xyia,  &c.  After  the  com- 
pound word  had  become  so  well  established  in  use,  that  its  indiyidu- 
ality  was  alone  considered,  and  its  separate  parts  forgotten,  the  fineaimB 
of  the  Greek  ear  induced  certain  euphonical  changes  made  with  a  view 
to  blending  the  elements  into  one  mass.  This  generally  took  place 
at  the  point  of  junction,  but,  according  to  the  principle  before  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  change  of  place  in  the  aspirate,  thb  euphc^ 
nical  change  was  shifted  to  dififerent  syllables  according  to  the  length 
jmd  general  weight  of  the  word.  One  of  the  common  changes  was  that 
repetition  of  a  liquid^  of  which  we  have  b^ore  spoken:  this  was  always 
the  case  with  the  />,  as  in  vepi/ipoo^,  Itroppowo^,  &c. ;  it  also  occurred 
very  frequently  with  the  other  liquids,  as  in  aVoXXtiyeiv,  ^IwirofXfUhmwj 
llapd€v¥owa7o^^  *A\<l>€a'ffil3oia,  In  a  compound  like  'Iiriro5a/Aoc  euphony 
jnight  require  a  lengthening  of  one  of  the  three  last  short  syllables,  and 
as  this  could  not  take  place  at  the  junction,  where  there  was  no  liquid, 
it  is  passed  on  to  the  liquid  /a  in  the  next  syllable,  and  thus  we  find 
'Iwirohafino^  (see  above,  §  220).  This  euphonic  lengthening  however, 
most  frequently  happens  at  the  first  syUable  of  the  second  part  of  the 
word,  where  we  often  find  an  a  or  e  changed  to  17,  and  o  to  «»  as  in 
the  following  instances*  evfivefio^  (avcfio^\  lv<nip€Tiio^  (iptTftm),  ^mm^ 
yvfjLo^  (^S¥OfAa)y  &c.  In  some  compounds  it  is  a  matter  of  indiftteooe 
whether  we  lengthen  this  joining  syllable  or  some  other:  thus  we  may 
say  indi£^ntly  ivtip'iOiio^  or  dvapiOfio^,  A  case  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  lengthening  of  the  first  vowel  of  a  compound  or  derivative  word, 
as  tjvoperi  (av^p)»  MAco-foiKo^,  &c.,  and  to  this  case  also  the  last-men* 
tioned  variation  applies;  thus  we  have  both  ^Xv<ric  and  €Aev<ri«  (Butt- 
mann,  Atufuhrl.  8prl.  §  120,  Anm.  1).  These  vowel-changes  fiJl 
under  the  head  oiguna;  before  P  and  ir  however  we  often  find  an««u 
9&ra9  as  in  Tw-/A-«-airoi^,  vtwUii^Pporw^  6-fji'/3pifjLo^^  &c.  Wh^  the 
second  part  of  the  compound  does  not  begin  with  either  a  liquid  or 
a  vowel,  we  find  the  final  vowel  of  the  first  part,  which  should  pro- 
perly be  a  short  o,  the  medium  weight  of  a,  converted  into  ti  or  a, 
and  that  too,  not  only  in  the  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension  as 
X^*li>^P^h  dyopavofjLo^y  but  abo  in  nouns  of  the  second  and  third  declen- 
sions, as  BavaTfi<p6po^^  woXiavofAo^^  another  proof  that  6,  o  are  distin- 
guished from  a  by  di£Ference  of  weight  only.  Perhaps  we  have  the 
dative,  under  the  form  ci,  or  ot,  in  ai^^ci^oi/ro^,  ohotwopo^m 
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313    When  we  say  that  some  synthetic  componnds  begin  or  end 
with  a  verb,  we  must  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  they  contain  the 
root  of  a  verb,  or  rather  the  crude-form  of  a  verbal  substantive.    It 
oannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  student's  mind,  that  verbs 
are  never  directly  compounded  with  any  thing  but  prepositions,  in 
which  case  they  are  separable  compounds.     All  apparently  compound 
verbs  are  derivatives  firom  compound  substantives,  of  which  the  last 
part  Ib  a  verbal  root.    Thus,  from  /SaX-Xttv  is  formed  the  verbal  /^oXtf, 
from  XiOov^  /3d\\€w  the  compound  verbal  \i$o/3o\o-^^  and  firom  this 
again  the  derivative  verb  \i6o/3o\e-m.     According  to  the  accentuation^ 
such  a  word  as  Xidofidko^  might  mean  mther  '*  a  person  who  pelts  "  or 
^  a  person  who  is  pelted  "  with  stones ;  that  is,  according  as  the  accent 
is  on  the  verbal  element  or  not.    Thus,  fAtirpoKTovo^  would  apply  to 
Orestes  who  killed  hb  mother,  but  fAtirpoKTovoi  to  the  children  of 
Medea  who  were  slain  by  their  mother.     There  are  exceptions  to  this: 
for  instance^  we  find  ond<rfropo^  proparox3rtone  when  applied  to  Jocasta 
as  the  wife  both  of  CBdipus  and  Laius  (jCEd.  Tyr.  260),  and  to  GBdipus 
himself,  as  the  husband  of  the  same  wife  with  his  &ther  (460):  in 
both  cases  as  a  synonym  of  ofidya/iov  (Eurip.  Here./.  3S9),  and  of 
ofjLoyevtj^  {(Ed.  Tyr.  lS6l);  though  it  is  obvious  that  this  accentuation 
is  applicable  only  when  the  word  signifies  '*a  brother"  or  *^ sister," 
as  in  Trachxn.  212 :  fioare  raw  dfiociropov  "AprtfAiif  ^Oprvyiav,   A  simi-* 
lar  want  of  accentual  distinction  is  found  in  the  word  ivmwfjLo^y  which 
means  not  only  "receiving  a  name  from"  (as  in  Herod.  lY.  184:  M 
TOwVow  Tov   ovp€t>9  ^Tow  ^ArXavTO*!^  oi  dvBpmiroi  ovroi  iwtiiwfAoi  iyi^ 
vovTo*  KoXeovrat  yap  l^  "ArXairrcv) ;  but  also  ^^  giving  a  name  to  :'* 
compare  Soph.  (Ed,  Tyr.  210:  TacrS*  iwmwfiov  y&^  olv£wa  Baic^oy  cvioy, 
with  Traehin.  510:  6  le  ^aKyia*:  dird  ^kOe — 8ff/?ac.     Instances  are 
numerous  in  which  compounds  terminating  with  verbals,  and  having 
only  one,  and  that  an  active  signification,  are  nevertheless  consistentiy 
proparoxytone:  such  words  are  iV^roSa/mcK,  ^vio^o^y  Sec    It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  words  compounded  with  epyo^  are  oxjrtone  when  they 
signify  a  bodily  action,  thus,  we  have  XiBovpyd^,  yempyd^,  &c. :  but 
proparoxytone,  or  by  contraction  properispome,   when  they  denote 
merely  an  operation  or  habit  of  the  mind,  and  thus  we  have  wavovpyo^^ 
wavTovpyo^^  &c.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  p^hovpyo^, 
XiTovpydt^  Xeupyd^,  which  last  is  a  synonym  of  XiTovpyw^  and  derived 
firom  A€W9,  not  firom  xityi,  as  Hermann  suggests  {fld  Soph.  Antiy.  1261). 

314  When  the  first  part  of  the  compound  is  a  verb-root,  it  gene* 
rally  appears  under  the  form  of  a  verbal  in  -o-i-,  as  in  iyepirixopoiy 
Xv<riVoi/ov,  or  the  vowel  is  elided,  as  in  piyj/^aawnj  irXtj^iwwo^.    Very 
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fipeqnently,  however,  the  shorter  verbal  form  in  t;  is  ^niexied,  the  erode- 
form  of  which  ends  in  € :  as  in  apx^naKo^,  SaKe-^/mac,  &c. ;  or  with 
elision,  as  in  ^epao-iric,  where  we  have  the  lighter  vow^  e  instead  of 
the  o,  which  we  find  in  the  lighter  form  ^opd.  Sometimes  the  con- 
necting vowel  is  o  or  c,  as  in  ^vyo-zuz^^oc,  dp^t-Bempo^.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  forms  like  Aeiiro-ra^ca,  <paw6^fifipK,  in  which  the  strength- 
ened  form  of  the  present  tense  is  preserved,  otherwise  than  hy  sup- 
posing that,  in  these  words,  a  particular  stress  was  intended  to  be  laid 
on  the  verbal  part  of  the  word.  Forms  like  Ta)ui£o-r-;^p»«,  ^pia-Puf^ 
are  purely  poeticaL 

315    Sometimes  a  compound  b  considered  as  conveying  only  a 
simple  notion,  and  the  separate  meaning  of  its  constituent  parts  is  con- 
sequently disregarded.    Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  gd-^hiha  is  literally  ^'  a  cow^ 
stall;"  but  from  constant  use,  it  came  to  signify  any  stable  for  cattle; 
hence,  we  have  a^vxh-gd-Mha^  *'a  horse-cow-stall,"  and  even  ^6-^6- 
Mha^  ^^  a  cow-cow-stall.'*    This>  of  course,  is  more  conmion>  when  the 
compound  belongs  in  part  to  an  obsolete  dialect;  thus  we  have  loup^oivu 
s  lupiu  gandphui^  where  the  second  word  is  equivalent  to  foekr^wolf 
(above,  p.  170);  ^xA  nag-poor  ^nagara-purc^  where  both  words  elgmfy 
^*  a  city"  or  *'  town."    So  too  coT'tnorant  is  compounded  of  the  Latin 
eorvtu  and  the  Bas-Breton  mor-vran^  '^  sea-robber."  The  same  redund- 
ance is  observable  in  phrases  also,  and  sometimes  appears  rather  ludi- 
crous, as  in  the  French  cUler  d  cheval  9ur  un  Sine,    These  instances 
and  others  have  been  collected  by  Pott  {ZaMmethode,  p.  127«  note). 
We  have  instances  of  this  in  Greek  also.    Thus  traXaapaTo^  and 
dp€i<l>aTOQ  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  iroXaioV  alone;  /Sm/uloi  iraKrcXcK 
are  merely  vavre^  /Smfxai,  and  opOovow,  as  an  epithet  of  vdyo^,  conveys 
the  meaning  of  opSm  (Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  446.  10,  obs.  3  a).     When  the 
force  of  a  compound  verb  is  reduced  to  a  simple  notion,  which  does 
not  definitely  express  the  meaning  of  its  constituent  parts,  we  find  the 
construction  altered  accordingly.     Thus  cKo-r^yai,  '^  to  stand  out  of," 
should  govern  the  genitive  case;  but  when  it  signifies  simply  ^'to 
avoid,**  it  is  followed  by  the  accusative,  as  in  Sophocles,  Ajax^  82 : 
if>povovvTa  ydp  viv  ovk  av  i^etrTfiv  oKvtp  (see  the  parallel  passages  quoted 
by  Lobeck).    Sometimes  the  compound  word  is  used  absolutely,  and 
without  any  case  after  it,  to  express  some  simple  notion.    This  is  the 
usage  oi  the  aorist  dviyvtiv  in  Homer,  as  in  iZ.  XIII.  734,  it  is  said  of 
the  man  endued  with  wisdom :   Kai  tc   iroXea^  ivdMaey  fjidXiara  hi 
KavTo^  dviyvn,  *^  he  saves  cities,  but,  what  is  the  chief  matter,  he  has 
knowledge  himself."     The  common  reading,  Itj  k  avrck  is  manifestly 
wrong.    Similarly,  the  compound  verb  d^aipovfxai  bears  the  sense  of 
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''preyent,  hinder,  put  a  stop  to,**  without  any  immediate  reference 
to  the  literal  signification  of  its  component  parts ;  generally  with  the 
infimtiye ;  Pindar^  Isthfn>  I.  62  :  irdm-a  V  i^etireTv^-dipatpfTTai  Ppo,yu 
fA€Tpov  €x»v  vfivo^.  Somotimes  with  fiij  also :  Eurip.  Troad,  1145 :  to 
heo'woTov  Td-^o^  d4p€t\€T  avTtju  waTZa  fifj  Zovvat  rdtpti^  (see  Heindorf, 
Plat.  Protag.  p.  9,&i  a).  Hence  it  is  used  ahsolntelj,  without  any 
accusative  or  infinitive,  to  signify  mere  hinderance  or  prevention,  as  in 
^schyl.  Per9.  428 :  ?«?  KcXaii/i/^  wkto^  ofufx  dipciXero,  "  until  the  dark- 
ness of  night  interposed  a  hinderance/'  and  this  is  imitated  hy  Arrian 
with  an  explanatory  addition  (Anab,  II.  11^  §  5) :  t;  »v(  ov  Zid  fnaKpov 
iweyewofiivri  d^eiXero  avTow  to  irpo^  *A\€^dvZpov  d\£vat. 

316  On  the  terminations  of  compound  words^  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Loheck's  Parerga  (ad  Phrynxch.  p.  487,  foil.),  as  we  do  not 
mean  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  said  on  terminations  in 
general.  It  will  he  hetter  in  this  place  to  discuss,  with  some  minute- 
ness, three  compound  words,  which  have  given  much  trouhle  to  philo« 
Idgers,  and  which  are  respectively  of  great  interest  in  the  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical  history  of  Greece :  these  three  words  are 
hOvpofilSo^,  KaXoKayaBo^  (along  with  which  we  shall  consider  the  other 
Greek  words  of  a  cognate  meaning),  and  ivrekix^ta, 

317  (0  ^lOvpafA^os*  We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  much-disputed  word,  but  as  we  were  then  obliged 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  limits  of  a  note,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat  them  here,  in  a  more  expanded  and  systematic  form. 

In  analyzing  a  word  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  which  be* 
longs  to  a  language,  the  etymological  principles  whereof  are  reducible 
to  order  and  system,  the  first  step  naturally  is  to  discover  what  is  the 
termination  of  its  crude-form,  if  it  has  any  constant  pronominal  affix 
between  the  root  and  the  case-ending ;  if  not,  whether  there  is  any 
compound  word,  the  last  part  of  which  corresponds  to  the  word  in  que8« 
tion.  Now,  although  the  ending  of  Zi0vp-afx/3o^  does  not  coincide  with 
any  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  there 
are  two  words  which  are  strikingly  analogous  to  it  in  termination, 
namely,  Ta/i/So^  and  QpUayL^o^,  It  is  incumbent  on  us,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inquire  what  is  the  force  of  the  termination  -afi/?oc.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  Greek  than  the  appearance  of  fn  before  labial-endings. 
It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  antuvdra  insertion,  which  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  the  Hellenic  ear.  The  following  instances  will  make  the  &ct 
sufficiently  evident.  We  have  6a-jLi-/?<K  as  well  as  Bav-na  (9aF/Aa),  re- 
driira ;  OpO'fji'fio^  as  well  as  Tpiip-m ;  Kopv^fi-^o^  as  well  as  Kopv^<f>iii 
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tto'li^o^  {€.g,  olorrmp)  as  wdl  as  kow-^m  ;  tcv-fi^^,  Sanscrit  kumbJka^ 
as  well  as  fcvir-T«t  and  kv^ck  ;  mrpo-fi^/Bo^  as  well  as  irrpeipm ;  and  in 
Momer  (OdyMs*  lY.  84),  a  certain  people  are  called  'Epefifioi^  probably^ 
the  Indians,  as  the  Scholiast  writes :  oi  hi  rove  IvSovt  wapa  to  Zptfio^ 
fii\awet  yap,  o0€p  xat  KpaTti^  *Fap€fipovv  ypa/ptu    If  SO  we  may  oompaio 
the  word  with  e-^^«f,  o^p^wo^^  o-pipa-'^ov,  ipcftvtn,    Dy  a  <^iwi1j^y  in*' 
sertion  of  /i,  Xa-fi^Pot  is  fonned  from  the  root  iA  law'-n-m,  but  not  with 
the  secondary  meaning,  which  some  people  have  giyen  to  it,  nam^y, 
that  of  satirizing  and  abusing,  as  Sophocles  says  (Ajoucy  496):  Xoyat^ 
tawrew  rtpd,  ^^  to  make  a  person  the  htOt  of  one's  jeeEs"  (comp.  dmcr 
oVcf'Bci,  .SecbyL  Sept.  e.  Theb.  388).  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lobei^ 
that  the  verb  Idwrm  is  merely  another  form  of  airr«t,  ^'to  join^*  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  of  joining  hands  in  the  dance,  or  of  the  dance  generally^ 
as  in  Sophocles  {Ajax,  700) : 

ipdiftiff^  m  $€m¥  j(opowoi'  ami^^ 

oir«f9  iioi  Vivo-ia  Kwrnai   op'^ftaT 

avTohafj  (wmw  idyj/^p^. 
The  authorities  which  Lobeck  has  collected  in  his  note  on  this  passage 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  fiict,  that  ldwT€i¥  is  here  used  in  tha 
same  sense  in  which  we  have  x^/>oV  awretv  (iBschyL  Bumenid.  307\ 
X^Tpa  x^^p^  irvvdwT€iv  (Aristoph.  Theifnoph.  995),  and  nectere  bradna 
(Ovid,  Fast.  VI.  329),  That  Idw-reu^  was  used  as  a  synonym  for  dmrm. 
appears  from  the  words  of  Hesychius,  "la^Z/^cv.  ewcfiyj/ev.  e^aXev.  ihrnxtw. 
ilrivevy  where  the  editions  wrongly  read  Iheurew:  compare  Hesych* 
ilyl/m.  irpotreyyiirtfi.  htjirm.  KparTvo^.  That  the  ideas  of  "joining," 
"  touching,"  "  throwing  at,"  &c  are  related,  needs  no  proof;  it  is  soffi* 
ciently  clear  from  the  use  of /afra  to  agnify  both  «*  with"  and  **  follow- 
ing after:"  and  that  the  i  may  be  prefixed,  even  when  another  form  of 
the  word  wants  the  aspirate,  is  established  by  the  instances  which 
Lobeck  quotes :  namely,  av», /avw ;  alfioT,  lai/Soi;  dwdXXm^^dwowefiirm 
compared  with  ioXXw,  and  €0iaATi;c  =  o  iiriwriZw;  aeipe^ldeipc^wpo^ 
tripepe;  mXjca  =  avKoKO  ;  tjlowai,  /i/SoW*  «=  evippocvvai ;  ovpo^^  l»p6^;  avdoc, 
ropdo^;  •w?,  luKtj;  Otinti^  lOwfiti;  W«,  iOpm.  Compare  also  the  Persiaii 
yS/tm  with  the  Sanscrit  root  ap-.  In  the  sense  "to  kindle,"  "to  set 
on  fire,"  we  may  compare  dwT»  with  ^«  "  to  bind,"  and  Baim  "  to 
bum,"  with  3^/iov  and  hrifio^,  and  with  the  English  phrase,  "to  catch 
fire."  From  all  this,  we  conclude  that  Ufi/So^,  or  afi/3o«,  is  simply  a 
word  designating  a  procession  or  dance  of  people  in  dose  order,  and,  by 
implication,  a  song  or  hymn  performed  by  such  a  body. 

318  Having  now  ascertained  the  value  of  the  termination,  we  proceed 
to  investigate  the  rest  of  the  word.  It  appeals  that  AiO^pafi/Bo^  is  not 
only  a  name  of  Bacchus,  the  god  in  whose  honour  the  song  or  hymn  was 
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chanted  (Eurip.  Baeeh,  5^6),  bni  also  a  yery  common  proper  name  (comp. 
Herodot.  VII.  227,  with  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  VI.  2).  We  believe  that 
in  this  nse  it  was  only  an  epithet  derived  from  the  song,  the  subject  of 
which  was  originally  the  birth  of  Bacchus  (Aioi/v<rov  'Y€V€a't^.,.ZiOvpan~ 
/3oc  Xeyofievoiy  Plato^  X^.  III.  p.  700  b)»  and  we  think  the  following 
considerations  will  show  that  the  name  itself  properly  refers  to  this 
mythological  incident.  The  old  legend  states,  that  Bacchus,  as  soon  as 
he  was  bom,  was  surrounded  with  ivy-boughs,  and  so  prevented  from 
sharing  in  the  &te  of  his  mother.  Thus  Euripides  says  (PAomw«.  650)  i 

'BpOfllOV   €vda    T€K€TO 

fidrtip,  /iuo^  ydfioK, 
Kuraov  ov  ir€piaT€<f>ri^ 

CAlKT09    €vdv^    €Tl    fip€if>0^ 

•X^otfipopota'tv  €pv€<n¥ 
KatacKioiatv  oXjSio'a^  ivtlriae, 
Baic^iov  yopcvfua 
wapdiwoiai  Otifiaiato'i 
Koi  jvvai^iv  Ev&tif. 

We  look  upon  this  passage  as  an  approximate  explanation  of  the  word 

AtBvpafipof,     The  Scholiast  says  :  ovrtva  Aioio/crov  Ki<r<ro^  e^tadcv  irepf 
wAaicck  €Ti  /3p€if>o^  ovra  Kara  tov  vairov  €Kd\v\l/€v,  laTopeTydp  Mvacreaf, 
oTi,  Kahfiewu  jSatriXeititv  KepavvmBivTrnv,  kkto-ov^  ^€pi  tov^  Kiova^  0veiv, 
€icd\vyl^€P  avTov  owu^  fifj  avOtjfiepov  Ktii  iv  firiZevi  to  jSpe^o^  Zta<f>dap^ 
KCtXvipBep  Kto'O'f.  ho  koi  wepiKiovio^  6  dco^  iKXijdri  wapd  OtiPaioi^.     The 
following  are  further  illustrations  of  the  tradition,  that  the  young 
Bacchus  was  enveloped  in  ivy.     Homer,  Hymn  XXV.  9 : 
airdp  iwetitj  rovZe  6ea\  woXvvfitrov  edpeyf^av, 
ii}  Tore  <l>oiTi^€a'K€  ica^  vXtjeirra^  iwavXow, 
Kuro'f  Ka\  hd<p¥fi  wewKaa-ftewo^, 
NonnuSy  Dionyiiaea,  IX.  11  : 

TOV  ii€¥  vir€pKV\l^avTa  dcijyevioi  TOKeroto 
irrifAfAari  Ktao'tjeirrt  Xe^miite^  i<rr€il>o»  ^Clpat, 

icKTOfUvrnV    Kl}pVK€V, 

Philostratus,  Itnag,  1.  c.  14:  o  Se  A<owiro«  t^v  /uev  fAijTpo^  iKBptia-Keiy 
pay€t<ni^  Tifv  ja<rripa,  to  Be  irvp  d^XvmZe^  ipyd^erat^  (f>aihpd^  avTOK 
oTov  aaTffp  Ti«  dfTTpdirrmv.  haa"Xovira  hi  i}  0Xof  arrpow  t«  t^  Aio- 
vvo-f  CKiaypaipeif  iraarrov  ifhiov  ^Katrvpiov  t€  koi  AvSiov.  IXikc^  t€  yap 
v€p\  aJrcp  TeBijXairt^  xdi  kittov  Kopvpipot,  kq)  ^Siy  a/iireXoi  KCLi  Bvpo-ov 
hMpa,  ovrm  ti  ckovo^v  dvda^orrat  Ttj^  yrj^^  ««  ical  rf  mtp)  eJuai  cvta. 
As  it  is  stated  that  the  Dithyramb  was  a  song  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Bacchus,  and  as  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the  infiint 
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god  was  surrounded  with  ivj,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  seelk  £or 
some  connexion  between  the  Bvptro^^  or  ivy-staff  of  the  Baochanalians, 
and  the  Dith3rTainb>  which  Simonides  of  Ceos  calls  Ki<r<r6<f>opo9  (Jraffwn, 
205.  ed.  Schneidewin).   The  word  dvp^o^  eyidently  consists  of  the  root 
0vp  B  Bpv,  or  dpt^  and  the  termination  -<ro^,  on  the  analogy  of  ^rvp-o-or. 
This  termination,  we  have  seen,  implies  a  collection,  as  in  o^a-a^^  Oia^ 
<ro^^  &c.    Now  the  Ovp'-ao^  was  a  light  stafi^  surrounded  with  ivy  and 
vine-branches,  and  terminating  in  a  pine-cone;  t. «.  Ovptrov  ^Xaepor 
Kvivw^opov  KOfjiaKay  as  the  epigram  aptly  describes  it.    It  would  be  nor 
cessary,  in  order  to  explain  fully  the  significance  of  this  symbol,  that 
we  should  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 
As  this  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  object,  we  shall  merely  men- 
tion, that  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  as  the  Sun-god,  coincides  with  the 
old  Hermes  of  the  Phoenicians ;  as  the  god  of  generation  with  both 
Hermes  and  Priapus,  whence  the  symbol  of  the  Phallus  used  in  his 
worship.     Like  Hermes,  he  also  presided  over  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  strangers  with  one  another,  as  Diodorus  says.  III.  c.  64 :  (xov  Aio- 
w<rop)  vavra'^ov  iravriyvpei^  ayeiv  Kai  fAOvo'tKov^  dy£va^  a-wreXeTvy  icai 

TO     (FVyoXoV     (TvXXvOVTa     TO.     T€      VClKfl    TtOV    cOyMV     KOI     VOKCMV    dvTt     T<»» 

o'Tao'etav  kqc  tmv  troXepitov  opiovotav  xai  voXXriu  elprivriv  vapatrKevd^euf ; 
and  he  is  expressly  represented  as  a  travelling  god,  surrounded  by 
attendants  bearing  thyrsi  (Diodor.  uli  supra).  In  the  oldest  ages  of 
Greece^  when  a  stranger  came  to  the  coast,  or  in  general  one  person 
applied  to  another  for  protection  or  hospitality, — and  both  these  classes 
were  designated  by  the  same  name,  Ikctti^  ''  the  comer," — it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  suppliant  to  bear  in  his  hand  an  olive-bough,  surround- 
ed with  woollen  bands.  And  thus  the  Danaides  are  introduced  by 
^schylus  {Supplices  ad  initium)  as  singing,  on  their  arrival  in  Greece : 

Zeu?  pey  d(f>iKT» p  ewihot  vpoippdifw^ 

KFTOXOV    tJfX€T€pOU—-^ 

Tiv   ay  ovv  ^tipau  evfppova  pdXXov 
Tfja-h*  afpiKOipeda 

fFVV   ToTcrd     iKCTtOV   6y^€i  piZioi^ 

epiocTeTTTOKri    KXaooi<rivi 

Nothmg  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  landing  on  a  strange 
coast,  where  every  foreigner  was  expected  to  be  a  pirate,  or,  generally, 
an  enemy,  and  was  consequently  received  and  treated  as  such,  should 
seek  for  some  symbol  of  peace,  some  token  which  would  prove  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  that  his  intentions  were  friendly.  The  most 
obvious  symbol  would  be  the  bough  of  some  tree,  the  one  preferred 
being  of  course  some  one  of  sacred  use,  the  olive  for  instance ;  and  as 
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fillets  of  wool  were  generally  employed  in  the  religions  rites  of  the 
Greeks,  it  would  not  be  unnatural  that  they  should  add  these  to  the 
bough.  In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  conventional  sign  was  better 
understood,  they  would  cairy  with  them  a  white  or  gilded  staff,  which 
they  would  surround  with  wool  or  foliage,  as  the  occasion  served. 
''This,"  says  Bottiger  (Amaltheay  I.  p.  Ill),  "is  the  proper  and  ori- 
ginal KfipvK€iov^  the  staff  of  Hermes  and  the  herald,  and  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  the  oldest  writings  and  statues.  By  degrees,  several 
slight  alterations  were  introduced.  In  common  use  the  green  bough 
was  confined  to  the  suppliants  for  purification.  Wound  round  the  staff 
it  becomes  the  Bacchic  thyrsus.  The  bands,  however,  remained;  only 
they  did  not  flutter  round  at  random ;  they  were  tied  up  into  two  bows 
or  loops,  and  these  bows  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  two  serpents  tied  into 
a  knot  and  looking  towards  one  another."  Hence,  the  Romans  called 
the  symbols  of  the  suppliant  supplicia;  Sallust.  Jugurik*  c.  46 :  legcttot 
ad  eansulem  cum  suppliciit  mittit.  These  supplicia  were  boughs  of 
some  sacred  tree  (verbena)  bound  (jmpplicata)  round  a  staff,  so  that 
eupplicare  does  not  mean  "  to  bend  the  knee,"  but  is  derived  from  these 
bandages  on  the  suppliant's  staff  (see  Virg.  ^n.  YII.  237,  Hor.  III. 
Carm.  ziv.  8).  This  connexion  with  the  caditceusy  or  symbol  of 
peaceful  intercourse  between  strangers,  is,  however,  only  a  part  of 
the  significance  of  the  thyrsus.  Bacchus  was  not  only  a  travelling 
god  and  the  god  of  travellers,  but  also  the  god  of  generation ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  peculiar  s3nnbol  would  have  reference 
to  the  singular  legend  about  his  birth.  The  thyrsus  was  of  two 
kinds:  it  was  either  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cone  and  surrounded  with 
ivy,  in  which  case  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  a  rude  imitation  of 
Bacchus  Pericionius,  the  staff  representing  the  body,  and  the  cone  the 
head  of  the  infant  god;  or  it  was  a  bare  staff  surmounted  by  a  cone 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  in  which  case  we  must  adopt  the  ex- 
planation of  Eustathius  (p.  84),  that  it  was  the  heart  of  the  embryo 
God  which  was  carried  to  Jupiter  by  Pallas — rriv  rov  afx^Xtifiaro^ 
Kapllav  rjveyKe  (Tldxxa^)  t^  Aif — and  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
this  heart  was  represented  by  the  cone  of  the  thyrsus.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  which  we  regard  as  the  true  one,  the  staff  and  cone 
constituted  the  thyrsus,  or  emblem  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus :  the  ivy 
round  the  staff  or  vdpQti^  was  perhaps  an  adjimct  borrowed  from  the 
rep\  Ktova^  0V6C9  of  the  legend,  and  also  imitative  of  the  olive-bough 
round  the  wand  of  peace.  We  consider  the  root  of  6i;/>-<ro«,  namely, 
0vp  B  Bpv  or  Bpt"^  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  we  find  in  Optov,  The 
word  BpiofioXo^  is  used  as  a  synonym  to  dvpo'otpopo's  or  vapBriKoipopo^ 
(see  the  passages  quoted  by  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  p.  813  sqq.),  and 
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€piafi/3o^  appears  in  the  same  eense  as  hBvpafjifio^ ;  so  thai  it  »  at  least 
probable  that  the  elements  dpi"  and  dvp-  found  in  these  words  Teepoct- 
ively,  are  in  fact,  as  they  may  be  according  to  the  laws  of  etymology; 
one  and  the  same.     Now  the  word  Optai  denotes  the  soothsayex's  lota^ 
which,  like  the  dice,  were  probably  used  in  triplets,  and  perhaps  con- 
sisted of  leaves  (Hesych.  Optd^et^  ipvWoXoyeTv) ;  dpTov  means  ^^a  leaf  of 
the  vine  or  fig,"  and  *^an  olio  wrapped  up  in  such  leaves;"  Hesychiiis  : 
Opia.    tpivWa  ovKfj^  ti  dfiwikov'  Ka\  rd  €¥  avroK  heirpiovfieva  Pprnfiaira^ 
Both  words  therefore  are  connected  with  the  numeral  r^et^, — just  as 
dptva^  stands  as  a  synon3nn  for  Tptaiva^ — and  BpXo¥  may  point,  in  this 
application,  to  the  shape  of  the  vine  and  fig  leafl    For  this  reason^ 
perhaps,  the  Cretans  called  the  vine  dptvla;  Hesychius:  Opivicu  cya- 
^€\o^.  ey  Kpiyriy.    In  the  plural,  Bpioi  means  the  three  stays  (Sk^o/kn) 
going  from  the  topmast  to  each  side  of  the  ship  and  to  the  bow-sprit. 
The  third  pronoun  appears  still  more  obviously  in  the  redupticated 
S3mon3rm  Tcp^dpio^.     In  its  application  to  the  th3nr8us,  this  word  points 
to  the  mjTstical  number  ^Uhree"  (Bottiger,  Anudthea,  I.  p.  IS?),  which 
is  also  referred  to  in  the  epithet  rpiwinjXo^y  applied  to  the  mystical 
wand  which  Apollo  gave  to  Hermes :  Homer,  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  530 : 

avrdp  eiretTa 
o\j3ov  icai  wXovTOV  ltoa»  wepiKaXXea  pdjShoVy 
ypv<r€ifiv^  TpureTfjXoVy  aicf/piov,  ^  <r€  (^vXa^ei, 

in  the  TpteTtipt^  of  which  Bacchus  was  the  inventor  (Cic.  NtU.  Deor. 
III.  23),  and  perhaps  also  in  the  epithet  TpiKc^aXo^  applied  to  Hermes 
(Harpocration,  «.  v.  p.  334.  Etymol.  Magn,  $.  v.  p.  694).  If,  then,  Bvp- 
^o^  is  connected  with  Bpiov^  it  will  signify  ^^  a  gathering  of  three  leaves, 
and  that  which  they  contain,  at  the  end  of  a  rod/'  just  as  mp^iro^ 
denotes  ^^a  torch,"  i.e,  ''a  gathering  of  fire  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
wood."  Hartung  (Cla$s,  Mtu.  VI.  372  sqq.)  proposes  to  connect  5i- 
Bvpafifio^  with  B6pv/3o9,  If  the  one  were  really  a  by-form  of  the  other^ 
we  should  have  Bopv^po^,  not  BvpafijSo^  (cf.  Kdpvfxffo^^  WvfAfio^,  &c.). 
As^  however,  the  dithyrambic  dance  was  called  Tvpl3a<ria  (Jull.  Poll. 
lY.  104),  and  as  the  roots  Bvp-,  Bp^y  as  well  as  Bop-^  Bpo-^  might  be 
connected  with  that  of  Tvp/Sti^  turha^  from  which  Tvpfiatria  is  formed, 
a  question  might  arise,  whether  the  name  of  the  Bvp-ao^  was  derived 
from  the  tumultuous  clamours  (Bpdo^^  Bpoin^  BpvXXo^,  &c)  of  the  Biae<K 
of  Bacchus ;  or  whether  it  was  expressive  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
the  Bacchic  staff  with  its  accompaniments ;  and  this  would  lead  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  Bvp^o^  signified  primarily  the  distinctive  staff  (cf. 
irii/>-<roc)  or  the  party  who  bore  it  (cf.  Ow-c/k),  according  to  the  tran- 
sition in  the  Latin  manipului  (Ovid,  Fa$t.  IIJL  117).    In  our  opinion, 
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we  must  refer  to  three  distinct  origins,  the  Ovp^aov  or  ^ArM-leaved  em- 
blem (^f><-),  the  ^ia-<r<K,  or  sacred  band  (fieo^)^  and  the  rvp-jSa'tria  or 
naity  crowd  (fipo^^  Bop-), 

319  The  quantity  shows  that  the  first  syllable  of  Ai^Bvpofifio^  is  a 
contraction  of  Au^  like  that  of  Ai-iroAia,  Ar>0<\ovy  and  Ai-o-Mrtfpiov 
(Bekker.  AneecL  I.  p.  91)9  and  thus  the  whole  word  will  signify  ^*a 
chorus  or  song  celebrating  the  birth  of  Bacchus/'  i.  e,  ^*the  bringing  to 
Jupiter  of  the  OpTov  or  leaf-enveloped  heart  or  body  of  the  god."  The 
termination,  as  we  have  explain^  it  above,  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  dithyramb,  which  was  performed  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons 
dancing  hand  in  hand  (aXAi;A«fif  ewi  xapwif  ;^6?pa«  S')(0¥T€%  Homer,. 
lUad  XYIII.  594f)  round  a  blazmg  altar  in  honour  of  the  sun-god. 

320  It  is  right  to  mention  an  explanation  of  the  thyrsus  adopted 
by  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek  writers  and  by  the  Roman  poets. 
They  supposed  that  the  thyrsus  was  a  spear  concealed  in  ivy,  or  having 
the  point  covered  by  the  cone :  thus  Justin  Martyr  (quoted  by  Schnei- 
der): Jia-wep  al  /SoK'^at  Zia  o-^/jtaro?  €ipfjvtKod  rd^  ^oyj^a^  ev  roi^ 
Bvpiron  w€pi<l>€pova'i,     Catullus,  LXIV.  257 : 

fforum  pari  teeta  quati^ant  euipide  ikyrtoi* 
Seneca^  Here,  fur.  (quoted  by  Schneider) : 

Teetam  virmH  eutpidem  ikyr$o  gerem, 
but  Ovid  {MeUmiorph.  XI.  9)  distinctiy  implies  that  the  thyrsus  had 

no  point: 

JETaHam 
QtUBjbUia  prtuuia  noiam  tine  vuhereJkeU. 

and  the  learned  Yiigil  says  {^neid  YII.  396) : 

Pampmeatqme  geruni^  ineineUR  peUUntg,  katioif 

which  he  calls  (v.  390)  tnollee  ihyreoi ;  Lucian,  too  (Bacchui,  c.  I.  p, 
292,  Lehm.),  describes  the  Bacchanalians  as :  icitt^  €<TT€pLfti»ai,  v€fipi» 
2a«  imfpftivai,  Zopara  riva  pLtKpd  €')(owai^  dvihtipa,  KVTTOWOifird  Koi 
tawTa^  where,  although  he  calls  the  thyrsus  a  spear,  he  does  not  give  it 
a  point ;  and  Diodorus  (III.  c.  64)  distinctiy  says  that  they  sometimes 
had  spears  covered  with  ivy  ^'instead  of  thyni:"  dvalilovat  ydp  n-aU 
/9aic^Of9  oittI  t«»  Bvpvmv  Xoyj^a^  rf  Ktrrf  K€Ka\vpp€¥a^  Tijv  dxfAfjp 
Tov  irtZiipou.  So  that  it  appears  probable  that  this  notion  of  the  thyr- 
sus was  a  misconception  resulting  from  a  legend,  that  the  covered  spear 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  peaceful  emblem  of  the  Bacchanalians. 
The  wdpBti^  itself  would  be  much  too  light  for  a  spear-shaft. 

321  (2)  KoXoicd'yadov*  The  general  meaning  of  icaXov  KayaBdt 
has  long  been  well-known,  and  Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
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gratolatiDg  themselYes  that  their  woid»  ^*  gentleman,"  is  the  only  mode 
tenn  which  precisely  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  compound  ; 
an  opinion  in  which  foreign  writers  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  concur. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  satisfiictorily  shown  how  a  com- 
hination  of  these  two  simple  adjectiyes  came  to  denote  such  a  complex 
idea,  nor  have  the  modems  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  use  of  the  word.     For  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  of  our  theologians  supposes  that  the  use  of  tcaXoKdyadkty 
to  signify  moral  perfection,  is  derived  from  the  literal  subsequent  mean- 
ing of  its  two  component  parts.     '^  That  which  is  good  in  the  actions 
of  men,"  says  Hooker  (Eccleticut.  Polity,  I.  §  8.  p.  281,  Keble),  "doth 
not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  also.     In  which  con- 
sideration the  Grecians  most  divinely  have  given  to  the  active  per- 
fection of  men,  a  name  expressing  both  beauty  and  goodness ;  because 
goodness,  in  ordinary  speech,  is,  for  the  most  part,  applied  only  to  that 
which  is  beneficiaL"    Writers  of  our  own  time  have  given  still  more 
vague  and  general  interpretations*.     We  think,  therefore,  that  it  will 
not  be  unadvisable  to  examine,  with  more  minuteness  than  has  generally 
been  done,  what  is  the  primary  meaning  of  each  of  the  adjectives  Ka\<k 
and  ayadov,  what  is  the  significance  of  this  compound  as  a  political 
term,  and  what  its  application  as  a  moral  epithet. 

322  With  regard  to  the  second  adjective,  dyaSo^^  little  remains  to 
be  done:  Welcker,  in  his  admirable  introduction  to  Theognis  (p.  xxi. 
foil.))  has  collected  nearly  all  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  Greek  dyadoi,  as  also  dpto-Toi,  dpurrije^^  &c., 
the  Latin  honi,  optimi^  optimates^  and  the  old  German  Eachinbuiy^ 
guU  Manner y  Gudemanner,  gtuien  Manne^  and  Herm  von  BechUy  are 
names  of  the  nobles,  the  men  of  rank,  and  of  good  family,  in  a  state. 
To  which,  in  Greek,  kqkoi,  BciXo/,  as  epithets  of  the  common  people, 
are  regularly  opposed ;  an  opposition  which  has  taken  such  deep  root, 
that  it  is  even  preserved  in  compounds;  e.  g>  KaKowarpi^  (Alcaeus,^. 
9),  and  KaKoyeirmv  (Sophocl.  Philoct,  688,  Herm.).  Of  the  last  word, 
Welcker  writes  as  follows  {Bhein.  Mm,  for  1 83S,  p.  450) :  *'  KaKoyctrw 
is  a  Um-bom^  common  neighbour,  a  poor  native  dwelling  by  a  man  of 
the  noblest  extraction,  which  is  also  mentioned  v.  180: 

0VT09    WpWTOyOVfOV   ?<rM9 

diKtiv  ovhevoK  va-TCpo^, 


*  Thus  PaMOw  says  {Meletemaia  Criiica  in  JS$ehyl\  Pertas,  p.  31.  ed.  Bach): 
"Interior  eimlit  bdliemque  pradenHtB  eaneaOus,  qui  tub  nomine  xaXoKtiyadtat  mo 
voeabuh  complecUbatur/'  Delbriick's  definition  is  still  looser  (See  Philol,  Mut.  I. 
p.  503). 
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In  the  verses  below,  the  low-born  native  finds  his  opposite,  when  the 
chorus  says:  wv  B'  dvhpuv  dya6»¥  iratZo^  vwavniaa^"  In  the  same 
political  sense  as  ol  dyaOoi,  the  Greeks  used  ol  eadXoiy  ol  ffeXriov^^  to 
fieKTia-Tow^  ol  fiiKrurroty  as  opposed  to  the  S^/uiov  (Xenophon,  p€t9$\m). 
An  older  word  of  the  same  import  was  dxata  (AaicMvcf,  dyaOd,  Hesych.)^ 
X^^S  X^<^9  X^^9  whence,  according  to  some,  the  names  of  the 
Achaeans  (Baya^oc,  dpurrrje^.  Miiller,  Proleffom,  zur  Myihol*  p.  291* 
Comp.  Jaum,  o/Bdueat.  III.  p.  87.  PhiloL  Mtu.  II.  88;  see  however 
FAiL  Mum.  II.  367 :  above,  p.  143),  and  Ghaonians  (Welcker,  ad  Theogn. 
p.  xxvm.  note)  were  derived,  just  as  the  name  of  the  Goths  was  derived 
homg6tk9yg6da^  ^^f^f^oA^"  (Savigny,  Geteh.  Bom,  Bechti.  I.  p.  194). 

323  The  derivation  of  dyaSo^  is  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
etymologers.  Bopp  would  connect  it  with  the  Sanscrit  <»gddha^ 
^^deep"  {Vergl.  Chamm,  p.  411);  this  we  condder  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous. Pott's  suggestions*  (Etgmol.  Foneh.  II.  p.  St99)  do  not  merit 
the  slightest  attention,  nor  can  we  say  much  in  &vour  of  PassoVs 
derivation  from  ayav.  We  consider  the  first  letter  to  be  one  of  those 
moveable  initials,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  more  than  once, 
and  we  class  all  the  following  words  together;  d-^a-Oo^,  17-70-^609, 
yfl^Bimy  d-yavo^,  a-ya-^i,  0-7010-/1101,  d-yoi^po?,  yai^po^,  7av-pca«t, 
Latin  gaudeo,  yd-va^,  yd^WfUy  yaUiw,  yadidZa^  (tipmo^  o¥Ofia  ov  Koi 
TOW  Kara0€V7ovro9  elc  owTor  pueTai  ck  OavaTOv^  Hesychius),  yaletv^ 
ydZcirBatj  yahem  ixotpd^  Hesych.).  The  meaning  which  runs  through 
most  of  these  words,  is  that  of  "pleasure,"  "joy,"  "delight:"  0-70. 
/utoi,  into  which  the  idea  of  "wonder,"  &c.,  ftequently  enters,  derives 
this  meaning  from  a  primary  one  of  pleasure,  for  the  wonder  im- 
plied  is  always  considered  as  a  pleasurable  sensation;  and  the  word 
really  signifies  in  an  infinity  of  passages,  as  well  in  the  most  ancient  as 
in  the  more  recent  authors,  ''  to  be  pleased  with,"  ''to  delight  in,"  "  to 
think  highly  of."  "We  have  before  shown  how  the  synonymous  root 
X^'f^  derives  all  its  meanbgs  from  the  primary  one  of  "  containing;" 
thence,  "support,"  "firmness,"  &c.  "We  find  this  root  with  a  set  of  for- 
mations corresponding  in  the  mun  to  those  of  the  root  70-.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  root  x«-  o'  X"P  '^  "containbg"  (x<*-">  x^^^^>  ^<2.), 
thence,  "firmness,"  "hardness,"  «^  earth  ix^'P^^y  X^'P^y  X^P^^  ^^Ot 
thence,  help  or  assistance  in  battle,  and  pleasure  in  such  assistance 
(xd'pt^y  &c.),  then  it  becomes  the  epithet  of  a  person  who  can  so  help 
us  (;^f70'i/iO9),  and  finally  of  an  order  in  the  state,  composed  of  the  best 
warriors  or  chief  taen  {xpn^rroiy  &c.).    To  this  last  meaning  belongs 


Surely  he  ii  Joking  when  he  proposes  to  consider  it  as  a  oomponnd  of  &yav 
and  KoQapo^X 
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the  old  word  x"^^  i^^  X^^^»  Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  404),  wbere  the  ter* 
mination  -poc  is  omitted.     Similarly  from  7a-,  we  have  the  pzimaxy 
idea  of  firmness  or  support,  the  earth  {yaXa,  yij) ;  assistance  in  battle 
(as  in  the  patron3rmic  ja-$idZa^\  J07,  pleasore  in  general  (in  moet  of 
the  words  quoted  above) ;  and  thence  the  epithet  of  a  warrior,  a  peison 
able  to  help  in  battle,  and  the  upper  class  in  society,  which  was  oom* 
posed  of  such  warriors  {ayaOoly  &c.)*    We  do  not  presume  to  say  that 
the  roots  ya-  and  x^  ^^^  identical,  though  this  is  not  impossible;  it 
is,  however,  important  to  observe  this  oorrespondenoe  in  their  applica- 
tions. The  class  of  nobles  being  continued  by  hereditary  descent,  dyoBov 
came  to  express  not  only  the  biaveiy,  which  was  one  of  thor  qualifica- 
tions, but  also  their  good  descent,  which  was  another,  so  that  dya0o9 
became  a  synon3rm  for  evyemri;  and  thus  Hesychius  (9,  e.  djoBdv) 
rightly  defines  the  epithet  as  agnifying  both  avSpcTov  and  yewmzuK; 
conversdy,  yewauK  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  dyaBo^y  in  the  meanings 
"brave,"  "strong,"  "great"  (in  Sophocl.  Aj.gsSi  yewvala  Sviy  is  ex- 
plained i<rxypd  by  the  Scholiast),  just  like  gnamu^  ingens^  from  gigno 
in  Latin.    Another  obvious  quality  of  the  nobles  was  their  wealth,  and 
thus  we  find  as  synonyms  for  the  dyaOol^  such  adjectives  as  ol  irAoMnoc, 
ol  evwopot,  ol  xa  ;^^i;/iaTa  ?;^orr€?,  ol  ira;^cf«,  and  (because  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  mark  of  wealth  to  keep  a  horse,  Aristot.  Polit.  TV.  3), 
iViretc,  lirirofioTat,  ivwoZdfioi,  &c.     In  Thucydides,  they  are  called 
ZwaToi  (I.  24),  ovx  ol  aVBuyarwraroi  (I.  5),  and  wealth  is  called 
tvyofii^  (I.  2).     In  opposition  to  these  terms,  the  lower  orders  are  caDed 
^ivtjre^,  and  thus,  in  the  words  of  Aristodemus,  as  reported  by  Alcaeus, 
^-"  it  was  money  that  made  the  man,  there  was  no  goodness  nor  honour 
in  the  poor"  (xprfM®*^'  dinjp^  rrevixpd^  ^  owBeW  ircXer  €v\d^  ovre  ti/auk. 
Ap.  SehoL  Pind.  lithtn.  II.  17).    But,  in  the  matter  of  wealth,  that  a 
roan  might  be  really  a  gentleman,  he  must  have  inherited  his  riches,  so 
that  the  other  qualities  of  the  nobles  are  presumed  in  their  epithets 
implying  opulence.    For  instance,  in  .Sschylus  {Agatnsmn,  1010)  we 
read :  dpx<*'oir\ovT»v  tea-woTuv  woWif  X^P'S  which  is  thus  explained  by 
Aristotle  {Bhet.  II.  S2) :  Itaipipei  he  to?9  vemar)  KeKTfffiewoK  xal  toX^ 
vdXat  rd  tjOfj,  <r«p  dwavra  /uaAXov  KOt  if>av\oT€pa  Ta  xaxd  e;^€(v  row 
veoirXowTowc,  »<rvep  yap  airaiScvo-ia  irAoi/rov  ifrxi  ro  veowXovrov  etvcu. 
From  the  tithes,  &c.,  which  they  received,  the  nobles  were  called  S«/>o- 
ipopoiy  from  the  lands  which  they  occupied  yetifiopoi,  from  their  con- 
spicuous position  yvteptfiotf  or  "notables." 

324  The  adjective  KoXth,  which  has  the  penultima  long  in  Homer 
and  the  old  epic  poets,  stands  for  KaB-Xoc,  and  is  connected  with  ice- 
Kao'-/Aai,  fC6-KaS-/uiai,  Ke-KaB-/u€yo9,  koB^/jlo^,     Doderlein,  to  whom  this 
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etymology  is  due,  justly  remarks  (,L€U.  Syn,  und  Etym.  III.  p.  38) 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  iavo^  for  €ah¥Wy  and  the  more  so  as  Sa  does 
not  belong  to  the  Greek  e^^honetea :  and  in  another  place  (III.  p.  97) 
he  shows  that  ko-Xoc  and  Kai-yo9  {Kai-vu^fxai  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
present  for  KeKa<r/iai)  are  connected,  as  cantu,  candidtu  with  re-^iena, 
and  as  lei^ifo^  with  S€i-\o9  from  SeiSw.     It  is  possible  that  kqAo?  may 
have  been  written  originally  with  a  doubled  X  like  koAXck:  compare 
heUui  for  henultu.    The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  derivation;  it  signifies,  "fumbhed  with  outward 
adornments,"  in  general,  *Vthat  of  which  the  outward  form  is  pleasing,'^ 
and  thus  it  is  regularly  opposed  to  alaxpo^^  especiaUy  in  Plato  (Hipp, 
Md^,  289  A.  Protagor,  Sd2  c.  Sympos.  183  d.  &c.  &c.),  and  ai<rxpo^ 
Koi  KQKoc  is  opposed  to  koAov  Kot  dyaOoi  (Plato,  Sympa.  201  e).    But 
to  the  Greek  notion  of  xaXAoc  something  beyond  mere  outward  garnish* 
ing  of  the  person  was  required ;  it  was  not  a  languishing  beauty,  n 
listless  though  correct  set  of  features,  an  enervated  voluptuousness  of 
figure,  to  which  the  homage  of  their  admiration  was  paid.    It  was  the 
grace  and  activity  of  motion  which  the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises 
was  calculated  to  promote — ^the  free  step,  the  erect  mien,  the  healthy 
glow,  combined  vnth  the  elegances  of  conversation  and  the  possession 
of  musical  accomplishments ;  it  was  in  fact  the  result  of  an  union  of  the 
iiovo'ucij  and  yvfjLvaartKtiy  of  which  their  education  was  made  up.     It 
was  this  that  constituted  beauty  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word — the 
educated  man  alone  was  considered  koXo's;   thus  JSschines  says  {in 
Ctesiph.  (id  Jin^ :  iraiBcia,  ^  tiajtvwrKOik^v  rd  KoXd  koi  rd  aiaj^dy  and 
in  the  Attic  writers  in  general  this  adjective  is  used  as  an  epithet  of 
persons  distinguished  by  their  accomplishments  (see  the  passages  quoted 
by  Heindorf  a«f  P^  Hipp.  Mc^.  §  1).    Now  the  people  of  rank  and 
wealth  were  always  then,  as  they  are  now,  most  able  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  education ;  they  had  more  leisure  than  the  common  people 
to  devote  themselves  to  those  exercises  which  were  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  the  other  accomplishments  necessary 
to  the  gentleman;  and  as  the  aristocracy,  like  the  knights  of  the  middle* 
ages  and  the  duinhe-tcattaU  in  a  Highland  Clan,  owed  much  of  their 
reputation  for  superior  valour  to  their  being  better  furnished  with  arms, 
and,  from  leisure  and  practice,  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  them,  so  they 
derived  their  superior  accomplishments  in  music,  dancing,  &c.,  from  the 
same  source;  the  beat  dancer  and  the  best  fighter  were  synonymous,  the 
first  in  the  chorus  and  the  foremost  in  the  battle  array  were  the  same 
persons,  they  were  the  nobles,  the  pre-eminently  koAoi  koI  dyaBoi    It 
was  from  this  that  they  are  called  ^(^apieWfv,  and  the  same  idea  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  use  of  Koa/Ao^  as  an  old  political  term. 
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325  K  there  were  any  doubt  with  regaid  to  what  we  have  jnst 
stated,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  foUowiug  passages.  In  £act  tbe 
Ka\o\  KayaBoi  are  actually  described  according  to  this  definition  bjr 
Euripides  {Ioh,59S): 

Sa-oi  Zi  yipfi<rroi,  Zvvdfietfoi  r  cTi^ai  o-o^oi, 
where  xp^iTToi  is,  as  we  have  seen,  another  name  for  the  dyaOot,  and 
Ivvdficyoi  eJvai  (Fo<f>oi  expresses  that  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  by  the  attainment  of  which  the  nobles  became  koAoI. 
Again,  in  the  same  author  (Alcestu,  605) : 

TO*  yap    €Vy€V€^   €Kfp€p€TCU    wp<K   ato», 

€»  TO?"?  dyadoia-i  Be 
irivT   evea-Tiv  aotf>ia^. 
Here  the  alltk  is  that  sense  of  honour  which  is  the  natural  accompa- 
niment of  gentle  blood,  and  to  which  the  nobles  owed  their  innate 
valour;  thus  Ajax  says  (Iliad  ^Y.  561): 

'ft  0i\oi  dvip&s  iirre  Koi  alZm  dead'  ew  Bvfi^^ 
dXXtjXow  S*  alleTaBe  Kara  Kparepd^  vcr/iiva?. 
allofxivmv  dvhpSv  irXeove^  aooi  ijc  we^pavrat, 
ip€vy6vr»v  Z*  out    ap  kXco«  opinrrat  ovtc  ti?  aXKff, 

and  Archidamus,  in  Thucydides  (I.  84),  distinctly  attributes  the 
bravery  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy  to  the  possession  of  this  quality: 
** our  good  KOiTpiO^"  says  he,  ''makes  us  woXepuKoi^  on  allta^  <rm<ppo^ 
<ruvfj^  wXeiarov  /ui€T€;^«,  ai<r;^wi/ij?  3c  tw^/ru^^io,"  where  atcxywi  is  used 
as  a  synonym  for  alBw?,  as  in  ^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb,  394 : 
fxdX*  €vy€»ri  re  ical  tov  ala"^v  ¥$1^  dpO¥ov 
ripttvra^  icai  ervyovyff  vwipiPpova^  X6yov9^^ 
alayp^v  yap  dpyo^,  /mij  KaKoc  S*  elvat  (piXeT, 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  a  passage  in  Pindar  {Olymp. 
YII.  44),  where  Bockh  and  Dissen,  misled  by  the  Scholiast,  have 
mistaken  the  sense  of  alZu^,  Pindar  is  sapng  that  valour  (dperi})  and 
iisefiilness  in  battle  (^^apaura)  are  produced  by  that  sense  of  honour 
(a(3i0«)  which  springs  from  provident  foresight,  from  carefully  look- 
ing to  the  consequences  of  inattention  to  the  rules  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  honourable  men  (wpofiridew):  he  expresses  the  senti- 
ment thus: 

€v  o   aperav 

ifiaXtv  Kai  yapfkaT    dvdptiiroi<n  UpOfiaBio^  AtZm. 

We  have  written  the  last  two  words  with  capitals,  because  the  quali- 
ties are  personified.  Upopridcv^  here  is  not  the  Titan,  but  the  more 
general  word  equivalent  to  itpovoia  or  tppovriaK  (see  Welcker,  2Vt%* 
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p.  70,  note),  and  AiZtk  is  called  tbe  daughter  of  Upofxridev^  by  an  alle- 
gorical genealogy  similar  to  that  in  iEsch.  Sept,  e,  Theb*  208  (above, 
^S05): 

Heidap'^ia  yap  eo'Ti  Ttj^  Eilirpa^iav 

*^  Obedience  produces  good  fortune,  and  helps  men  as  much  as  the  pre« 
serying  Jupiter."  The  passage  in  Pindar  is  introduced  as  an  old  saw 
like  this  («B*  ix^i  Xoyo^),  and  should  perhaps  be  printed  between  in- 
rerted  commas  like  many  other  aphorisms  in  that  author.  The  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word  Upofjiadeo^^  the  fact  spoken  of  being  only 
the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Bhodians^  in  not  ofiering  burnt 
sacrifices  to  Zeus  and  Athena. 


As  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  enabled  them  to  provide  them* 
selyes  with  a  more  expensive  panoply,  to  appear^  in  &ct,  as  heavy* 
armed  men  with  the  Zopv  koi  (tipo^  ical  to  kqXou  \ataijiov  irpofiXriaa 
Xp^Ttk  (Hybrias  ap,  Athm,  p.  6^5  f),  arms  which  the  poorer  classes 
were  unable  to  buy,  and  which  they  were  not  generally  even  permitted 
to  possess  (see  Thucydides,  III.  27),  and  as  their  leisure  allowed  them  to 
acquire  skill  in  using  their  arms,  and  to  spend  most  of  theb  time  in  the 
open  air,  which  was  essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  full  developement 
of  the  bodily  powers,  all  these  attributes  would  become  mixed  up  with 
the  definition  of  a  man  of  rank,  and  by  taking  a  part  for  the  whole 
might  be  considered  as  constituting  his  definition.  On  the  contrary 
the  poorer  people  were  taunted  with  epithets  derived  from  their  seden- 
tary employments,  which  took  away  from  the  grace  of  the  person;  thus 
Axistot.  PoUi.  "VIII.  1 :  Bio  tok  re  Toiai/rac  t€^o«  Strai  ro  amfia  wapO'* 
cKfvd^ova'i  yjEipow  hiaKeiirBai  fiavavvow  icaXov/uiev,— and  with  their  in- 
ferior armour;  thus  Sophocles  makes  Menelaus  say  to  Teucer  {Aj» 
1096):  o  To^oTfi^  €OiK€v  ov  afiiKpov  if>pov€iv^  to  which  he  answers,  oJ 
yap  ISdvavo'ov  ti;v  ri-^vtiv  iKrifcdfjiriif ;  for  although  the  light-armed 
troops  were  necessarily  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  people,  yet  all 
these  were  not  /3dvav<rot ;  at  least  Aristotle  says  {PolU.  lY .  3) :  Ka\ 
T»v  evwoptiv  Be  Ka\  t«»  airopmv  to  fiiv  oTrXtrtKov  to  l€  avoirXow^  Ka\  roir 
fiiw  yevpyiKov  hfifiow  opSfiev  o¥Ta^  tov  V  dyopaTov^  tov  Be  fidvav* 
90V  (see  the  defence  of  the  bow  in  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  188  sqq.). 

As  a  political  term,  then,  Ka\o«  KayaBdv  implied  no  particular 
moral  excellence :  it  is  merely  the  name  of  the  upper  class,  ^^  the  accom- 
plished and  well-bom,"  as  opposed  to  the  Ifjfio^  (Thucyd.  YIII.  48. 
lY.  40).  Hence,  the  Scholiast  on  Aristides  (III.  p.  446.  Dind.)  says : 
01  fiiv  yap  rjirav  KaXo\  Ka\  dyaOdt  ol  KaXovfjLCPOi  oXiyapj^iKoi^  ot  Be 
IrifioTiKoL    Sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  imply  nothing  more 
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than  good  descent,  as  when  Herodotos  uses  it  as  a  STnonym  for  Piro^ 
mit  (II.  143). 

327    The  application  of  this  compound  to  denote  moral  exoeQenoe  Is 
thus  explained  by  Aristotle  (PolU.  lY.  83):  elmdairt  hi  Ka\€w — Ta^s  w/ktc 
Trjv  oXiyap^iav  fiaXXov  (airoicXivovo'ac)   apitrroKpariav   hta  to   ftaXXotf 
OKoXov6e?v  iraiZeiav  koi  evyiwetav  to?«  eviropmTcpoi^,  Sti  he  Zokovo-mw 
Syeiv  ot  evwopot  iv  iv€K€v  oi  iciKOvvre^  dhiKovaiiT  o$€v  koi  ica\ov«  ica* 
yaOov^  Koi   yvnpifAOv^   rovrov^    irpoaayopevovtriv.     The  philoeopba*, 
however,  has  reversed  the  natural  order,  for  the  rich  were  not  called 
tiaXoi  KayaOoi  on  account  of  their  respectability,  but  conversely,  the 
name  of  the  upper  classes,  from  their  general  respectability,  came  to 
be  used  as  a  synon3rm  for  ^'  respectable."    A  more  apt  instance  would 
have  been  the  use  of  iwteiKti^f  as  a  synonym  for  koXo^  Koyado^.    It  was 
because  the  better  classes,  having  no  temptations  Hke  thdr  poorer 
brethren,  abstained  from  those  vices  which  common  opinion  repro- 
bated, that  their  regular  name  became  an  epithet  descriptive  of  good 
moral  conduct :  thus  Aristophanes  says  {Ran.  7,  8) :  t«v  iroA.iT«ir  rovv 
KaXoi^  T€  KayaQov^ — ov9  ikev  'lafiev  evyeveTt  icac  a-mi^pova^  w^pcK 
ovras  KOI  liKaiov^,  and  .Sschines  opposes  it  to  <pav\o^  {in  Ctenph. 
p.  65,  1):    ovS*  Otf-TK  ia-T\if  oIkoi  ^avA.09,  ovhiwoT    ^v  iv   M-aKchovia^ 
KOTii  Tf|V  wpeo'fieiav,  ica\o«  Kayado^,     For  thia  sense  of  <l>av\o^,  see 
Thucyd.  VI.  18:    to  tc  (l>av\o¥  Ka)  to  fieirov  Ka\  to  waw  ixpifieK. 
Eurip.  B{tceh,  431:  to  wXrjdo^  oti  to  ^avXoTcpov  ivofiitre  ;^pijTai  t€. 
Phito,  JResp*  lY.  p.  431  c :  Ka\  tw  eXsvOepmu  Xeyofievrnv  ip  ToTf  woXXoU 
re  Koi  ^vAoK.    The  older  Greeks  did  not  imagine  that  good  descent 
really  proved  the  possession  of  moral  excellence,  though  they  bdieved 
in  the  transmission  of  luck,  and  so  forth;  they  looked  only  to  the 
advantages  which  the  better  classes  possessed;  they  would  have  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  Christian  chivalry  which  adorns  the  enthusias* 
tic  pages  of  Mr  Digby  (Godejridui,  p.  225,  foil.);  and  though  Theognis 
and  the  advocates  of  the  aristocracy  strove  to  instil  into  their  readers 
or  hearers  that  goodness  was  innate  in  the  nobility,  their  doctrines  were 
rejected  by  the  democratical  spirit  of  the  great  literary  nation  of  Greece, 
and  overthrown  by  the  philosophy  of  Socrates;  so  that  after  all  they 
only  succeeded  in  inserting  in  the  philosophical  vocabulary  one  of  the 
old  titles  of  rank,  of  which  the  original  political  meaning  was,  as  we 
see  from  Aristotle,  soon  merged  in  the  new  moral  use. 


Much  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Latin  ^entUii*  This 
word  originally  signified  *'one  who  belonged  to  a  patrician  ^efu  or  dao/ 
in  fact,  a  patrician,  and  from  this  it  has  gone  through  the  Italian  ^m-» 
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tUuamo^  the  French  ffentUhammey  to  our  ^'  gentleman,"  a  word  which 
combines  the  old  political  meaning  of  rank  with  an  expression  of  those 
moral  and  social  qualities,  which  we  consider^  though  generally  found 
along  with  rank,  to  be  attainable  by  every  one.  The  adjective  has 
diverged  in  our  language  into  two^  namely,  '*  gentle,"  expressing  the 
moral  meaning ;  and  '*  genteel/  conveying  the  idea  of  rank. 

329  The  word  ^/9«9,  in  its  old  Homeric  use,  did  not  imply  any 
deification  or  super-human  qualities ;  it  was  merely  a  title  expreseiDg 
military  pre-eminence  applied  to  all  the  heavy-armed  fighters  men- 
tioned in  the  old  poems;  it  meant,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  good 
soldier :  it  was  originally  a  title  of  rank,  and  had  become  indiscrimi- 
nately assigned  to  all  distinguished  soldiers,  just  as  the  word  knight 
was  extended  in  the  middle  ages  to  all  fighters,  and  translated  miles  by 
the  monks.  We  shall  not  quote  from  Homer  to  prove  this ;  all  the 
passages  have  been  collected  and  the  general  fact  established  by  a  writer 
in  a  work  which  we  hope  is  accessible  to  most  of  our  readers  {Philology 
MtU.  II.  p.  72  foil.).  That  ^^««  was  originally  a  title  of  rank  we 
think  appears  from  the  following  considerations.  The  termination 
points  to  a  derivation  from  ripa.  That  the  genuine  form  of  the  word 
was  tipfaoT--^  i,e.  ^  the  noble  warrior,"  may  be  inferred  from  the  form 
llpPaoiof,  which  is  so  written  in  the  Olympic  tablet :  Bockh,  C.  I.  I. 
p.  26  sqq. ;  and  thus  ^HpaxXfi^,  whose  connexion  with  the  goddess 
"Hpa  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  name,  may  have 
been  so  called  as  the  representative  of  the  race  of  Heroes  (see  Pott^ 
Etymol.  For$ch,  II.  p.  2S4).  Hesychius  says  llpaio^  was  another 
name  for  'HpaicXfc,  and  tipata^  bears  the  same  relation  to  tjp»^  that 
jtipcuoi  does  to  dytipm^.  However,  it  is  obvious,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
that  tjpM  and  ripa  are  themselves  connected ;  how  they  are  related  will 
appear  from  an  investigation  of  the  latter  name.  The  goddess  Hera  is 
always  spoken  of  as  presiding  over  or  connected  with  marriage-rites ; 
the  chief  feature  in  her  mythology  is  her  sacred  marriage  (Upo^  70/^09) 
with  Zeus  (Diodor.  Sic.  V.  c.  72) ;  her  three  names,  irapQevia  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  VI.  88),  T€A€io  {Nem.  X.  18),  x^P^  (Pausan.  VIII.  22,  2), 
show  that  she  represented  marriage  and  its  two  periods  of  negation, 
according  to  the  principle  of  contrast  which  we  have  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks^  6th  Edition,  p.  [^22]).  The 
name  reXeia,  as  applied  to  Juno,  refers  to  the  jifAoio  t€\o^  spoken  of 
by  Homer  (Odyes.  XX.  74) : 

€VT    'AippoZtTti  hia  irpov€<rTiy€  fiaicpov  "OXvfiirotf 
Kovpp^  cttTijo'trva'a  tcXo?  0a\€poto  yafioio^ 

Ll 
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which  is  called  yapn^tdv  rcAo?  by  iEschjlns  {Eumenid.  838),  and 

to  the  marriage-rites  as  an  initiatiQiiinto  a  new  life  (RuhnkeD,  Tw 

p.  224).    "H/Sff  appears  as  the  wife  of  H/xiKAiit,  and  the  daaghter  of 

*'H^a  (Find.  Nem,  X.  vM  supra), 

330    The  common  epithet  expressing  lawful  maiiiage  in  Hooier  is 

Kovpi^io9,  as   KovpiZifi  d\o')^o^,   KovptZifi  yvmj,  KOVpiBlOV  (f>i\<Ky  &C.    (3ll.tt- 

mann,  LexUog*  I.  32)^  and  Kvp«o«  was  the  Athenian  name  for  the 
husband  in  reference  to  the  wife,  as  Beo-iroriyv  was  of  the  master  in 
reference  to  his  female  sUve.    Thus  Aristophanes  {Eqq.  969) : 

alluding  to  the  custom  of  including  the  husband  in  actions  against  the 
wife, as  the  Scholiast  observes:  to¥  'LfxiKvBrjv  KmfAtpheT  tk  kWiBov,  Kvpiom 
Ze  \eyei  tov  avZpa,  ovtw  yap  iir€ypd<po¥TO  ev  tok  ZtKaarffpioK,  Atrwacia 
Koi  KVpitK^  TovriiTTiV  6  HcpiKXfj^,      Also  KOpo^,  Kovpti^y  Kvpfiu^y  KvpiTamtom^ 

Kvpvov,  were  names  of  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  especially  thoee 
of  the  upper  classes.    Thus  in  Critias  (apud  Atkenamm^  p.  432  f)  : 

oi  AaKeZaifioviuw  Be  Kopot  irivov<ri  irMroirrow 
m<rr€  ippiv   ei9  tXapdy  a<nri3a  varr*  dwdyew, 

and  in  Plutarch  (^Lycurg*  XIV.  47)  :  ovlev  ^ttov  eidice  t«»  Kopmv  to« 
Kopa^  yvfivd^  t£  wofxireveiv  Koi  wpo^  tcpo?i  rio-iy  dp^cTa-Bai  koi  ahev 
(Welcker  in  Theogn,  p.  xxxni.).  But  kJ^ioc  and  the  cognate  Koipawn 
were  also  used  as  titles  of  honour^  as  signifying  a  lord  and  master. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  this  side  at  least,  a  connexion  between  the  words 
referring  to  marriage  and  those  expressing  rank  and  dignity.  Such  is 
also  the  case  in  the  German  Ehe  '^  marriage,**  and  Ehre  ^'  honour." 

Buttmann  rightly  observes  (JLexil.  I.  p.  S5  note),  that  on  the  an- 
alogy of  KoiAcK,  Germ,  hohl^  KdXafio^^  Germ.  Halm^  kvm¥,  Germ.  Ifund, 
&c.,  we  might  fairly  place  Kovpihioi:  by  the  side  of  the  Crerman  Em- 
rcUhy  more  anciently  written  ffeurde,  and  compare  Kvpio^  with  fferr. 
Now  the  Latin  herut  is  a  perfect  synonym  to  Kvpio^,  and  its  analogy 
to  Eerr  cannot  be  denied.  Moreover,  "Efipo^  was  another  name  for 
Zev9  (Hesych.  s.  «.),  and  as  the  old  Greek  gods  went  in  pairs,  and  Zens 
and  Hera  were  conjointly  worshipped  as  presiding  over  the  marriage- 
rites  (Diodorus  ubi  iupra),  we  may  well  suppose  that  this  is  but  an- 
other way  of  writing  the  masculine  of  "Hpa,  From  these  analogies 
alone  it  is  probable  that  fjptt'!  and  Kvpto^  may  have  a  cognate  origin. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  in  Homer  Kovptirt^  are  S3nionymous  with 
ijp»€^;  thus,  77.  XIX.  193:  Kpivdfitvo^  KOvpriTa^  dpi<rrfja^  Ilava^aiMv. 
Compare  the  Latin  Quirites,  Curiatii^  &c.  {Varron.  p.  75).    On  the 
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oonnezioii  between  Kvp^a^^  Kopv/Sa^y  and  the  helmets  of  these  person- 
agesy  see  Lobeck  adSoph*  Ajac,  817>  Aglaopham,  1144. 

331  There  is  a  word  in  Aristophanes  which  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  connect  with  Kvpfia^  (''crested"),  Kvp^eK  (''pyramids"),  Kvpfj- 
/3a^»  (*'  to  butt  with  the  horn"),  Kvpfiaclay  Kvpfi/3a<ria,  &c,  and  which 
still  remains  unexplained.  We  refer  to  the  genitiye  plural  Kvpfj^mv^ 
which  we  find  in  the  well-known  passage  about  Eucrates ;  JSqq.  253 : 
€vAa/3ov  Be  fit;  V^vyif  <r€*  Ka\  yap  olhe  ra?  ohow 
aawep  YMKpaTti^  €<f>€vy€v  €vdv  t£»  Kvprj/Siwv, 
And  the  same  allusion  is  contained  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  T.  254 :  Koi  ev  Kvpri/3iow£\a  Euxparef  crvwira^.  All 
the  grammarians  explain  Kvpti/Stwv  with  reference  to  a  neuter  plural 
Kvpti^tcty  by  which  they  understand  '*  bran,"  or  "  the  husks  of  barley." 
Thus  the  Scholiast,  on  v.  858,  says:  Kvpri/3ta  he  elat  rd  trtTvpa  Koi 
axypa  Tm¥  wvpwv  rj  Kpid»».  Similarly^  Bekkeri  Anecd,  p.  272.  1.  24. 
Hesych.:  Kvptj/Sta*  t£»  Kpi0»y  rd  dnofipiyfAara  Ka\  KvapLttv  \eievpa 
Kcu  -rd  rmv  Ktyxp^v  oX^ira.  The  Scholiast,  on  v.  258,  understands 
by  Kvpii/3ia  **the  kiln,"  Ma  al  Kayxpv^  ippuyom-ai^  and  this  is  so  &r 
right;  since  evdv,  with  the  genitive^  always  expresses  motion  to  or 
towards  a  place.  We  do  not,  however,  see  very  well  by  what  ety- 
mology Kvpii/3ia  can  lead  to  this  result ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  beards^  as  crests  of  the  barley,  we  do  not  obtain  a  very  perspi- 
cuous definition  of  the  place  of  refuge  which  Eucrates  found  so  con- 
venient. An  entirely  different  interpretation  has  suggested  itself  to 
us.  We  infer  from  Xenophon  (Memorab.  II.  7*  §  6)  that  Cyrebus 
was  the  chief  baker  at  Athens;  in  an  enumeration  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful tradesmen  in  the  city>  Socrates  is  made  to  say :  dvd  hi  dpTO" 
woitdv  Kvprifiov  nyV  r€  oUtaw  vaaau  harpiipei  «cai  ^j;  hayf/tXtk,  Such 
being  the  case,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  feivourite  loaves 
at  Athens  should  be  called  Kvpril3wt  apTotj  apd  the  place  where  they 
were  made  nvp^ftia.  Nay,  even  the  waste  of  the  flour  may  have  got 
its  name  from  the  chief  dealer.  Now  Eucrates  was  properly  a  hemp- 
seller  {lilqq.  129);  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  called  Kvprjfft- 
oiTfttXifv,  because  he  bought  up  a  quantity  of  bread  and  distributed  it 
to  the  poor,  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  d\\a»Toirw\ti<:  in 
regard  to  the  Kopiawa  {JSqq.  676).  And  if  this  was  his  usual  way  of 
getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  used  to  fly 
straight  to  the  CyrMa^  i.e.  io  the  establishment  of  the  great  bakers. 
As  the  name  of  a  man,  Kvprifio^  is  a  complimentary  title ;  and  Epi- 
crates  was  known  by  the  patronymic  Kvpti^ittv  (Demosth.  FcUs.  Leg. 
p.  484,  21). 
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332  The  Sanscrit  mrds  (Latin  mr)  signifies  "a  warrior,  a  cham- 
pion, a  hero ;"  as  a  feminine,  virdy  it  denotes  *'  a  matron,   a  ^wife,  and 
mother ;"  and  as  an  adjectiye  it  expresses  the  qualities  **  excellent,  emi- 
nent, heroic,  powerful,"  &c.     From  this  is  formed  the  abstract  intira 
"  heroism."     In  the  same  language  we  have,  as  a  synonym  to  riras,  the 
word  ^rcuy  of  which  the  first  letter,  as  we  have  often  seen,  corresponds 
to  a  Greek  k  ;  so  that  this  word  may  fairly  be  compared  iwith  aaipta^. 
Pott  thinks  {Etymol.  Fortch.  I.  p.  131)  that  it  is  identical  also  witii 
fipto^y  on  the  analogy  of  cKi/pov,  Sanscrit  ^a^a,  Latin  socertu.     In  an- 
other place,  (I.  p.  221)  he  makes  frurof  a  compound  9U  =  ev  and  r/ror, 
which,  however,  we  think  quite  unnecessary:  we  believe  that  vU-oi, 
furcu  are  but  modifications  of  the  same  word,  and  both  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  root  vri  or  vdr  "to  protect,"  modem  Grerman    Wekr^ 
wehren  (above,  p.  459).      Further  modifications  are  vareu  snbst  a 
^'husband,  or  bridegroom,"  adj.  *^ excellent ;"  compar.  vartycts^  superl. 
varishtfh'ay  and  uriu  "  great ;"  with  the  latter  of  which  -we  Toay  com- 
pare  €vpv^y  ovpa-yo^  (§  259)y  with  the  former  "Apri^  (==  Fa/vfyc),  Fapeiwv, 
pdpurro^yFapcTtiy  Fa/[><rf;i/=Fap-pf;i^,  Latin  Md-var-t^^  "man-protector," 
like  Aa-Pip'TfTi ;  conversely,  the  Oscan  Md^mers^  **  man^killer."   With 
these  may  also  be  compared  the  Erse  fear,  ^*a  man,"  Welsh  ym%  f^ 

^' a  man," ytrrai^,  wrai^y  "a  woman,"  Latin  vir^o,  virago,  Erse/rafff 
German  Frau :  fear  comes  very  near  ptjpta^  (Prichard,  Ecuiem  Griffin 
of  the  Celt.  Nations^  p.  66). 

333  A  similar  connexion  of  the  ideas  ^*  warrior,"  **  husband," 
"  man  of  rank,"  we  find  in  the  Sanscrit  nctroiy  nrhy  "  a  man,"  **a  lord," 
"a  husband,"  from  nri  "to  guide;"  Celtic  nir  "a  lord,"  Greek  aW^ 
(«a-i^€^-^).  This  word  finds  its  fullest  devdopement  in  the  old  Latin 
or  Sabine  language.  NerOy  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Sabine  family  of  the 
Claudii,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  it  signifies  '^a  brave  man,"  and  its 
derivatives  nerioy  neriOy  neriene,  nerieneiy  signify  ^^  valour,"  also  tbe 
wife  of  Mars,  as  in  the  following  passages  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellias 
(XIIL  22).     Plautus  (Truculent.  XL  6.  S4>): 

Mars  peregre  aeheiUeM  sabiiat  Nerienem  uxorem  iuam. 
Gn.  Gkllius  (Annal.  III.) :  Neria  Martu  te  oheeero  pacem  darSy  uii 
liceat  nuptiis  propriis  et  prosperit  utiy  quod  de  tut  eot^ugis  coneilio 
contiffit.    Licinius  Lnbrex  {in  Neoera  Com.) : 

Nolo  ego  Nearam  ie  voceni,  ted  Nerietiem: 
Quum  quidem  Marti  e$  in  connulnum  data. 
Ennius  {Annal.  I) : 

Nerienem  Maoortis  et  Herclem, 
It  is  well  known  that  d-mip,  as  distingubhed  from  dvBpmwo^y  invariably 
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means  *^  a  brave  man"  or  *^  a  husband ;"  and  to  the  latest  period  avlpe^ 
was  a  complimentary  address  (see  Yalckenaer  ad  Herod,  YII.  210). 

Again  we  find  the  same  combination  in  iro<ri9,  irorvia^  voTva^  Seo-- 
troTi7«,  BeV-iro(va,  Latin  ;90tof  (as  Dii  poie$),  potentesy  pot-^utn  (pos" 
sum),  &o.     Sanscrit  patis,  patniy  &c.  (aboye,  §  228). 

334  The  title  ava^  does  not  seem  to  imply  any  thing  beyond 
mere  «u/?mority,  though  it  has  a  domestic  as  well  as  a  political  appli- 
cation :  thusj  we  have  in  Homer  oikoio  ava^  of  the  pater  familiar 
{OdytB.  I.  397).  It  is  probably,  like  av-Bo^,  connected  with  the  pre- 
position dvd.  The  simpler  form  is  ai^a-Ko«  or  ai^a-K-?,  preserved  in 
Hesychius  as  an  epithet  of  the  Dioscuri — ai^axac.  toi/v  Aio^Kopov^. — 
avaKCiov,  to  Ato^Kovpioih—dvaKOiv,  row  A(<kko/9oii^— and  perhaps 
Acuat.  TOV9  dvaKov^  (instead  of  aKaKow)  Beow,  Mdyot,  The  com- 
mon form  airaKT-«,  gen.  dvaKTov^  has  the  double  pronominal  ending: 
dvoKTnp  is  a  still  longer  form. 

335  If  a»a(  is  simply  a  formation  from  the  preposition  dva^  it 
may  be  compared  with  v/3pi^  (y^ip)i  **  uppishness,"  utripipev,  vw€p<f>vw^, 
vw€p<pia\oK  (s=vv€p<f>va\o^y  Buttmann,  LexiU  II.  p.  213)^  vieipoirXo^y  &c. 
Comp.  vvipavT\o<t  v/3pi^  (Hemsterhuis  ad  Lttcian.  I.  p.  341).  In  im- 
mediate connexion  with  v/3piv,  we  constantly  find  Kopo^,  Sometimes 
Kopov  is  the  parent  of  vfipK,  as  in  Theognis»  v.  153  (p.  7,  Welcker): 

TIKT6I    TOl    KOpOV    v/3ptV    OTUV    ICttK^    oX/Bo^    ivtJTai 

dvQpmirtf  Koi  ortf  fxtj  voo^  dprio^  ^, 
V.  751   (p.  12,  Welcker) :  v^pU^ri   itAowt^  K€KoprifAivo^.    Diog.  Laert. 
(I.  59)9  quoting  Solon^  says :   tow  fxiv  Kopow  tov  irXovrov  yewdaBai^  riiu 
$*  vfipw  vvd  Kopov,    Proclus  {in  CratyL  p.  59,  Boissonade) :  v/3pi»  yap 
ipaviv  {pi  iroifyrai)  t«kt6i  icopo«  (quoted  by  Welcker,  p.  93).     Pythago- 
ras {apud  Stobwum  Serm,  XLI.  p.  247) :  vpmrov  rpw^fyV,  iveira  Kopov^ 
^7ra  vfipwy  fA€rd  li  Tavra  oXeOpov,    Conversely,  v/Bpt^  is  the  mother  of 
Kopov.     Pindar  {Olymp.  XIII.  10)  : 
iOeXovTi  8*  dxi^civ 
^Ppiv^  Kdpov  fxarepa  BpaavfxvBow. 
(with  which  may  be  compared  Solon,  p.  88,  Bach : 

htifiov  ff  i}y€fx6vmv  oBiko^  wdo^y  oJciv  iroTfAov 

vfipio^  €K  fieyaXti^  aXyea  woXXd  iraOciv, 
ou  yap  eirio-ramrai  KaT€^6ii»  KOpoy,) 
Bacis  {apud  HerodoU  YIII.  77): 

Zta  AiKti  <fPicr<r€i  Kparepov  Kopov,  *Y/3pios  vToVy 
Scivov  fiatfimoirray  hoKevvr   d»d  wdyra  TiBeaBat, 
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And  in  accordance  with  this  genealogy  we  would  emend  a  paasa^ 
of  .S^Bchylus  {Agamemn.  7*1,  foU-),  which  the  editora  have  regarded 
as  hopelessly  corrupt. 

TVe  read  and  arrange  the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe  as  follows : 
<rrp,  l»     1      ipiKei  le  riKreiv  "YfipK  fiev  waXaia  wea- 

3  '^PpiV,    TOT     rj    TO^,    OT€    TO    KVpiO¥   fHoXtf* 

4  vea  hi  tpvei  Ko^ov, 

5  hatfAoifd  T€  Tciif  afxayov,  awoXefioWy 

6  dvUpov  Opaao^j  fjLcXai- 

7  pa  iJL€\dBpot<ri»  "Axa, 

8  €thofie»a  TOK€v<rtv, 

dirr.  $•      1  lixa  Be  XdfiTret  fxiv  €¥  Zva^Kawwoi^  Imfia^iw, 

2  Tov  B*  ivaiat/jLow  tj€i. 

3  TOt  ^vaowaa-Ta  h*  iadKa  <rv»  wivtf  X^P**" 

4  iraXivTpoiroK  ofkfxaai 

5  []S«/uiaTa]  Xiirovo'*,  o<rta  irpoce/SaQXf], 

6  hvvafnw  ov  <r€/3ov<ra  irXov- 

7  TOV  irapd<rrifJio»  alvtf* 

8  vdv  3*  iiri  Tepfia  vufi^. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  Imes  is :  "01d*Y/3p«  is  wont  to  hring  forth 
new  "Y/J/M?,  this  new  *Y/3/>k  brings  forth  Kopov  and  Opdco^^  two  black 
fates  to  houses,  like  their  parents/'  Vea  pa  <pv€i  Kopow  was  first 
adopted  by  Butler,  who  was  guided  by  Wakefield's  veapov  ipwwra 
Kopov;  6t€  for  oTaw  was  introduced  by  Klausen.  The  substitution 
of  TOV  for  ToV  in  the  fifth  line  is  due  to  Hermann.  It  appears  to  us 
that  dvUpov  Opdaro^  is  in  apposition  with  Tav  dwokefiow,  aiuayov  Soi/uu^mz. 
For  the  duals  at  the  end  of  the  strophe  compare  Soph.  Antig.  S%9  • 
Tpetpmv  Bu*   Ara  Kavavaa-Tao'et^  Bpovwv, 

In  the  antistrophe  we  have  inserted  ZwfjLaTa^  which  was  perhaps  omitted 
in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  preceding  ofifiaai^  and  this  would 
be  a  still  easier  corruption,  if  the  last  syllable  of  Trpoxripa^e^y  which  is 
due  to  Hermann^  found  its  way  into  the  space  above,  so  that  o/ifuicn 
Xe  and  l<oixaTa  Xi  got  confused. 

Now  this  Kopof,  which  we  see  in  such  eloee  connexion  with  v/Sptc, 
is  in  our  opinion  a  word  of  cognate  meaning.  It  is,  we  conceive,  con- 
nected with  Kop-v(6)9,  Kop'Vipii,  &o-  "the  head  or  top  of  anything." 
The  idea  of  "  satiety,"  which  Kopo^  often  conveys,  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  "  fulness,"  ^^  up  to  the  top/'  as  appears  from  the  well-known 
passage  of  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tyr,  874): 
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v8pi9  ipvTevei  TVpavvov, 
vfipKy  CI  iroXXwir  vvepirXifaB^  fAarav 
d  ftif  'wUatpa^  fArjhe  <rviA<f>epovTa, 
cucporaTay  tWava^v   dwoTOfiov 
mpovcew  eU  dvdyKav 
€ifd*  ov  9ro3i  ')(pfl<ritt*f 
Xpn-rai. 
The  first  Kne  reminds  us  of  Shakspcie,  Macbeth,  IV.  sc.  S:  "Bound- 
less intemperance  in  nature  is  a  tyranny." 

We  observe  that  xXiSi}  in  v.  888  is  a  synonym  of  Kopo^.  Thus 
KopiK  comes  to  have  the  sense  of  having  got  as  far  as  one  can  go,  con- 
sequently it  suggests  that  fixedness,  to  which  v^pt^  never  attains  till 
it  has  produced  Kopo^,  This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Plato  (Philelus,  p.  26) :  vfipw  jdp  irov  Kok  (vfitraaraw 
wdvrwv  iro¥fipia¥  avrti  KOTiSovo-a  if  ^co^,  ^ipa<:  ovlev  ov0*  tjhovwv  ovre 

wXtlO'flOVmW   €¥0¥   €¥    aVToTfy    VOflOV    Koi    Ta^lVy    wipa^    C^OVT,  €U€T0,       It 

is  from  the  sense  of  fixedness  and  limitation  implied  in  Kopo^  that  we 
derive  the  meaning  "uncertain,"  "unsteady,"  "wayward,"  "always 
changing  its  place,"  with  which  dKopea-n-ov  is  found  in  the  dramatists. 
Thus  .Sschylus  (A^famemn,  1304) : 

TO  fi€»  €v  trpd^nreiv  dKopeirTov  €<pv 
irdtri  PpoToitri. 
146l  :  06V  0€v  KaKov  divov  drtj- 

pa«  Tv^ac  aKopeoTTov, 
972:  fidXa  yap  rot  rdv  iro\Xa«  vyi€ia^  aKOpe^Tov  repfiay 
in  imitation  of  Solon  (p.  80,  Bach) : 

wXovTou  B*  oCZev  T€pfxa  w€<l>a<rfiivov  dvZpdart  KcTrai, 

o?  yap  vvv  fjfitSv  vXeTcTow  t-^ovvi  /Siow 
hirXd<no¥  irirevhova't'  tk  dv  Kope<r€tev  dfravra^; 
(where  we  may  remark  by  the  way  that  in  Solon's  laws  we^aafxivtt^ 
stands  for  ^vc/>»« ;  see  Lysias  in  Theomnest.  p.  117  \S63]  ),  Sophocles, 
(Ed.  Col.  120: 

irou  Kv^7  €Kroirio«  avdei^  d  wdmrnv 
o  wcunrmw  dKopevTo^aTo^; 
In  this  last  passage  it  is  applied  to  CBdipus  whom  the  chorus  cannot 
find ;  and  they  charge  him  with  leaving  the  place  where  he  was  before 
firom  mere  caprice — "  where,"  they  ask,  "  is  the  most  unsatisfied,  most 
plaoe-changing  of  men  ?" 

336  The  outward  resemblance  of  this  Kopo^  to  the  similarly  vnrit- 
ten  members  of  the  family,  which  we  have  discussed  above  (kiyhio?. 
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Kotp^avo^,  &c.)y  is  obvious.    Let  us  examine  if  there  be  not  also  a 
nexion  in  meaning.     That  the  idea  of  ^^a  head"  or  ^^ completion'*  19 
nearly  connected  with  that  of  ''king,"  ^^ord,"  or  ^^ master/'  cannot 
be  denied ;  therefore  in  this  sense  of  Kop^o^  it  may  fsaily  be  aasigned  to 
the  same  Bftmily.     But  what  is  the  connexion  between  this  'word  and 
Kopof!  ** a  young  man?"     This  again  can  be  easily  shown.     The  ide» 
of  ^'  fulness,"  growing  up/'  enters  into  our  conception  of  a  tall  yoath, 
and  this  the  Greek  expresses  very  strongly.    Thus  dl~po^  (connected 
with  aBiyov,  Buttmann,  LexxL  I.  p.  206)  is  used  as  an  epithet  alike 
of  a  young  man^  of  a  tree,  of  fire,  of  snow  (Herod.  IV.  31),  of  any- 
thing in  fact  in  which  the  idea  of  fiihiess,  growth,  or  Btrength,  is 
implied ;  dhporti^  is  constantly  found  in  connexion  with  iifin  or  /acvoc  in 
Homer,  and  dlpo<Tvvn  is  used  of  the  top-heaviness  of  ripe  com  in  H^od 
(epya  Koi  rjfiepai^  v.  471) : 

whe  K€v  dtpovvvYji  (TTayye^  uevotev  epa^e* 

^gain,  av0o9— connected  with  dvd^  i»»,  dtnivoBe  (Pott,  Etymd,  Foneh. 
I.  p.  21 1),  and,  if  the  derivation  proposed  above  be  the  true  one,  with 
dva^ — \a  also  used  in  connexion  vnth  nPit'  Thus  Pindar  {Pyth^  IV. 
158,  281) :  <rdv  3*  avB<yi  ti/3a9  apTt  Kvfxaivei,  The  last  word  carries  the 
metaphor  only  a  little  fi&rther:  a  swelling  Hke  a  wave,  an  excessive 
fulness  even  to  overflowing,  being  also  attributed  to  the  lusty  vigour  of 
youth.  Accordingly  we  have  in  the  same  ode  of  Pindar  (179  "=  318) : 
KcxXdhovra^  ^/3^.  Now  Kex^dlovra^  is  an  irregular  form  of  the  per- 
fect participle  of  x^^C"?  ^'  rather  a  new  present  formed  from  the  per- 
fect, according  to  a  custom  not  very  uncommon  in  Greek :  in  fsict  we 
have  a  reduplicated  present  Ka^Xa^iu  as  a  synonym  of  x^^'^^  which 
means  *'  to  swell,  to  be  exuberant  or  full ;"  hence  the  rushing,  loud- 
sounding  noise  of  overflowing  water  is  sometimes  included  in  the  notion 
of  the  word.     In  a  dithyramb  of  Pindar  {Fra^m.  48)  we  have : 

adi  fi€»  KaTdpx€iVf 
fidrep  fieydXa,  wdpa  pofji/Sot  KVfA^dXwv, 
iv  hi  Ke^XaSeci/  KpoTaXa, 

where  Kex^dhetv  follows  the  analogy  of  Kc^XaBorrav.  Similarly  in 
Oli/mp,  IX.  init.  we  have :  Ka\\i¥tK<n  d  rpiirXoo?  Kc;^XaBw«,  *'  the  triple 
song  of  victory  when  it  pours  forth  its  loud  full  tones,"  and  in  the 
passage  under  consideration  »c€;K;XaBoi*Ta«  tj^^,  "  in  all  the  exuberance  of 
youth,"  "swelling  with  youthful  strength."  We  do  not  agree  with 
Buttmann  (Ausfuhrl,  SprL  II.  p.  255,  note)  in  supposing  that  there  is 
no  connexion  between  K6;^XaS»9  and  Kax^d^w ;  the  use  of  Kax^d^owra, 
of  a  cup  filled  with  moutsetix  wine,  sparkling,  bubbling,  and  running 
over  (Pindar,  Olymp,  YII.  init. :  ^id\a¥  ivhov  dpurikov  KayXd^oivw^ 
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'Zpoatf)  shows  that  the  words  have  precisely  the  same  force,  for  K£^Xa- 
iovaav  or  Kex^alvTav  might  have  been  used  here.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  also  connected  with  xX^Bov,  x^iBij  (a  perfect 
Bjnonym  of  ko/9o«,  (Ed.  Tyr.  888,  and  above,  §  ^^b\  and  y\^am^ 
and  thus  ;^XiSM<ra  p^oKwa  is  used,  like  koXKmuko^  K€;^Xa3Mf ,  in  Pindar 
{Olymp.  XI.  84  — 100).  In  precisely  the  same  manner  <r<pptyav  and 
opyav  are  used  as  synonyms  of  aKfial^eiv  (Ruhnken  ad  Timamm^ 
p.  244).  It  is  remarkable  that  opyaw^  which  thus  conveys  the  sense  of 
fulness  implied  in  ko/>o9,  also,  under  the  forms  revere  (o-piy€iv\  rex, 
Sanscrit  rc^^  corresponds  to  the  political  meaning  of  kJ/dioc,  Koipawo^, 
&c.  The  same  metaphor,  with  respect  to  the  exuberance  of  youth,  is 
found  in  the  Latin  language :  thus  Quintilian  (InsHt,  Orator.  XI.  3, 
§  28) :  Ulitd  nan  sine  cauta  est  ah  omnibus  praxeptum  ut  pareatur 
maxime  voci  in  illo  a  pueritia  in  adolescentiam  transitu,  quia  natura-. 
liter  impeditur^  nony  ut  arhttror^  propter  calorem,  quod  quidam  puta- 
verunt;  nam  est  mc^  alias  ;  sed  propter  humorem  potius  ;  nam  hoc 
wtas  ilia  turgesdt. 

337  We  see  thus  how  the  ideas  of  fulness,  height,  and  completene8S> 
are  connected  in  the  Greek  language  with  that  of  political  superiority. 
We  should  be  perfectly  authorized,  then,  in  connecting  ava^  with  mSo^ 
and  dvd,  as  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  even  though  the  words 
were  not  etymologically  related  to  one  another.  We  believe,  however, 
as  we  stated  above,  that  they  spring  from  a  common  origin.  It  is  clear^ 
indeed,  that  ava^  was  a  digammated  word  (Dawes,  MiseelL  Crit.  p. 
144  sqq.),  whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  dvd  was  ever  digammated. 
But  this  does  not  create  any  real  difficulty,  for  the  element  a,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  d-vd^  is  only  the  second  pronominal  stem  under 
the  form  va  (§  183) ;  so  that  Fava^is  connected  with  pavd,  an  older 
and  more  genuine  form  of  the  preposition.  There  are  traces  of  the 
digamma  in  the  form  lovBo^  for  Mo^,  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  connect  FaniKrc  with  ITdni^y  a  word  with  regard  to 
which  we  rather  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thierry.  It  appears  that  Konig^ 
more  anciently  Koning,  was  the  name  of  any  person  under  authority. 
Thus  the  converted  centurion  bears  this  name, — dn  Koning  gieiscot  iz 
in  war  (Otfrid,  Lib.  n.).  Alfred  applies  the  term  Cyning  to  Caesar  as 
general,  to  Brutus  as  the  head  of  a  party,  and  to  Antony  as  consul ;, 
sometimes  he  designates  the  particular  office  of  consul  by  the  compound 
Owr-Cyning^  ^^  King  for  a  year."  In  the  Danish  language  a  chief  of 
pirates  was  called  Sie-Konong^  the  leader  of  an  army  Her^Konong^  and 
80  forth.  In  the  Saxon  language  we  find  also  Oher^Cgning,  Under" 
Cyning,  Half-Cgning.    In  fact  the  word  is  merely  the  participle  of  the 
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^rerb  Kimnan  or  K€nnm^  for  they  were  originally  identical  (Grmff 
Sprtek*  IV.  408),  and  denotes  a  peraon  who  kmtf  or  cany  ^rho  lias 
superior  knowled^>  or  eaperior  power*. 

338    The  original  meaning  of  our  English  word  ''Loud*  is  pveciaely 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  endeaToured  to  point  ont  in  seTeial  of 
those  Greek  names  significant  of  rank.    Home  Tooke  says  {Di^ersionM 
ofPurley^  II.  p.  155.  folL)  that  it  was  originally  written  Lwerd  or 
Hlafordi  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  participle  hlaf^  from  kli/iany  ^  to 
lift,"  and  of  the  word  Ord,  arhu^ ''  source,"  ''origin,"  ''birth,"  and  thai 
it  ccnsequenily  signifies  High-born,  or  of  an  exalted  angin.    That  he  is 
right  in  connecting  this  word  with  a  verb  signifying  ^  to  lift  up,"  is 
sufficiently  clear.    Similariy,  "  Lady"  is  derived  from  Blafdig,  which 
signifies  "lofty,"  i.e.  ''raised"  or  ''exalted;"  it  is  written  Utfedi  in 
an  old  English  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  Library  (see  Gentleman*s  Mag. 
Dec  1838,  pp.  6l9,  sqq.)    We  entertain  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  termination  of  "Lord"  refers  to  ''birth."    We 
would  rather  connect  it  with  A.  S.  Ord^  O.  H.  Q.  Ori  "  a  place,"  and 
thus  Hlqford  will  mean  "  a  peraon  in  high  places,"  perhaps  in  reference 
to  the  heCi^  or  "  dais"  in  the  dining-hall,  where  the  nobles  sat  (see 
Beowulf^  T.  804,  Kemble).   This  last.name  is  also  a  general  designation 
of  height;  it  means  anything  elevated,  «.y.  a  shore,  as  in  our  names 
Clay-hiihe,  Queen-hithey  applied  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  where  they 
rise  a  little. 

The  German  words  Tugend,  tattgen^  signifying  **  virtue,"  or  "  good- 
ness" in  general,  seem  to  have  had  originally  a  political  meaning,  like 
the  Greek  KaXoKayaBd^,  Thus  in  Beowulf  (v.  7l6,  Kemble)  we  have 
cube  he  dugu^  ^Wy  "he  knew  the  manners  of  the  court;"  where 
duguSs,  obviously  connected  with  Tug&ndy  means  "the  better  part  of 
his  followen /'  "  the  elders,"  the  yepovtrla, 

330  (8)  'ErreXex««-  All  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  the  celebrated  Aristotelian  word  eVreXe^da,  and  all  the 
difficulty  which  it  has  caused  to  philosophers  (see  Trendelenbuig,  ad 

*  **  Gette  Tsridt^  d^ftpplications  dn  m£me  mot  nVtonnera  point  qnand  on  aann  qve 
oe  titre  de  Koning,  n'est  prob^lement  qne  le  partidp  actif  d*nn  yerb  que  signifia 
taooir  on  pouvoir^  qne  par  continent  il  ne  iignifie,  Ini-mtaie,  rien  mitre  ohoae  qn'on 
t  homme  habile,  on  ec^poUe,  i  qui  lea  antrea  ob^ssent  par  la  connotion  de  aon  habilettf 
reoonnue"  (Thierry,  IKx  ans  dC Etudes  Historiquesy  p.  248.  Comp.  Lettrtt  tur  VHiMoiTt 
de  Frmee,  pp.  62—73).  **ln  gnch  Acknowledged  Strongest  (well-named  King, 
Kon-fdng,  Can-ning,  or  Han  that  was  Able)  what  a  symbol  shone  now  for  them—sig. 
nifioant  with  the  destinlfls  of  the  world"  (Carlyle,  French  RnohOUm,  I.  p.  14). 
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Ariftot.  de  Anifna^  p.  81 9  ^^r\  ^^^^  l>een  occasioned  hj  an  inability 
to  discriminate  between  this  and  the  compound  ivheXix^My  which  so 
nearly  lesembles  it  in  sound.  It  will  be  worth  while,  then,  to  explain 
these  woids  once  for  all. 

340  The  meaning  of  €rreXc;^«ia  may  be  derived  without  much 
difficulty  from  AristoUe  himsel£  The  philosopher  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  using  a  double  antithesis  to  the  word  Svra/uiK,  which  he  opposes 
both  to  cW€\€%6(a  and  to  Mpytta,  The  hvyafu^  in  this  opposition 
corresponds  to  v\riy  the  material  out  of  which  any  thing  is  immediately 
made :  the  ivreKex^ta  to  the  crSov  or  forni  which  constitutes  the  defini* 
tion  of  the  thing.  ^*  Substance  itself^"  says  Aristotle^  ^is  reckoned  a 
sort  of  entity^  and  in  this  we  discriminate,  Ist^  the  material,  which  by 
itself  does  not  constitute  an  individual ;  2nd,  the  shape  and  form,  by 
which  the  individuality  is  determined*;  Srd>  a  compound  of  the  two. 
Now  the  material  is  a  5vra/iiK,  but  the  form  an  evrcXc^^cia,  and  that  in 
two  ways,  either  as  science  (iwnrr^fifi)  or  as  contemplation  (to  BempeTvy 
(de  Animd  II.  1,  §  2):  and  shortly  afterwards  (§  4),  he  says  'Uhe 
soul  is  a  substance,  as  the  form  of  a  natural  body  alive  Svmi/u«<  ;  but  the 
substance  is  an  tvreXix^ia;  therefore  the  soul  is  the  im-eXi^na  of  such 
a  body.  But  evreX^x^*^  is  predicated  in  two  ways,  as  science  and  as 
contemplation ;  accordingly,  it  is  dear  that  the  soul  is  an  ivrexixeux  in 
the  same  way  as  science,  for  sleeping  and  waking  presuppose  the  soul, 
and  waking  is  analogous  to  contemplation^  but  sleep  to  the  having  and 
not  exerting"  («.  «•  to  sdence,  ro  yap  lipcfxijarai  koi  criivai  nfir  lidvaap 
ciriVruirOai  Kc^  ^poweiv  Xtyo/iiBa,  Phy9.  YII.  S).  **  Wherefore  the 
soul  is  the  primary  crreAc^cia  of  a  natural  body  htrntaei  alive."  The 
body  is  a  SvW/uii« ;  it  contains  the  outward  condition  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  soul:  the  soul  is  the  ivrexij^ua  of  the  body ;  it  is  that  which 
makes  the  body  perform  its  functions;  so  sight  is  the  ivreXexeia  of  the 
eye,  because  it  is  its  perfection  and  consummation.  He  calls  the  soul  a 
primary  ivrtXix^ta,  because  it  corresponds  to  science,  the  first  of  the 
two  kinds  of  crrcXe^^cia.  We  must  not  consider  the  opposition  of 
$vra/uuv  and  €rr€Ae;^eia  as  equivalent  to  that  of  matter  and  form ;  it  is 
merely  analogous  to  it;  the  ewreXexifia  is  not  a  form,  as  something 
distinct  from  matter  and  adsdtitious ;  it  is  the  acting  and  efficient 
principle  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  which  individualises  it-— to 
yap  SvM^ci  ov  Kotk  /iff  iwrtXex'^'^^  doptvrov  iariv  {MetapkyM,  III.  4). 

341  We  adopt  in  our  every-day  conversation  the  Aristoteliaa 
distinction  between  SvMijUff  and  ewipyeia*  The  schoolmen,  from  whose 
barbarous  Latin  we  have  boirowed  many  of  our  common  words,  used 
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to  translate  Ivvaijiei  hj  potentidj  or  virtute,  or  virtualiter ;  evep^cM  hj 
aeiu,  or  actucUiter,  which  the  French  have  adopted  as  vtrtueUetnenij 
acttidlemmt^  and  we  oppose  that  which  exists  "  virtually"  or  **  poten- 
tially" to  that  which  "  actually"  is.     Aristotle  thus  defines  Iwepy&a. 
{Metaphyt.  VIII,  6,  p.  1048,  Bekk.) :  "  ivepyeia  supposes  the  existence 
of  a  thing,  but  not  in  that  way  in  which  we  talk  of  its  existing  Svihz/acc. 
We  talk  of  a  thing  existing  hvvdfiety  when,  for  instance,  we  say  that  the 
statue  of  Hermes  is  in  the  wood,  and  the  half  in  the  whole,  becanae  it 
can  be  deducted,  and  that  the  person  who  does  not  speculate  is  scien- 
tific, provided  he  has  the  power  of  speculation :  but  as  for  that  whic^ 
is  i»€pyeia  (now  our  meaning  is  clear  from  an  induction  of  particulars, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  a  definition  of  every  thing,  but  we  most 
also  take  analogy  into  the  account),  it  stands  related  to  the  other  as 
that  which  builds  to  that  which  is  capable  of  building,  as  waking  to 
sleeping,  as  seeing  to  having  the  eyes  shut,  but  being  able  to  see,  as 
that  which  is  separated  from  matter  to  the  material,  as  that  which  is 
worked  out  to  that  which  is  not.     Of  these  contrasts  let  us  call  the 
former  Ivepyeia^  and  the  latter  ro  IvvaTov,"    We  learn  from  this  that 
the  opposition  of  hvvafu^  to  ivipyeia  stands  much  on  the  same  footing 
with  that  of  the  same  word  to  irreXix^ia. 

342     We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  iirreXix^ia  and  iyepyeta 
are  synonyms,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  distinction  between 
them  is  not  always  strongly  marked.     The  word  ivepyeia  signifies  an 
acting,  exertion,  or  operation.     Thus,  in  the  celebrated  definition  of  the 
iummum  hanum  in  the  Ethics  (I.  7>  §  14)  it  is  said  to  be  an  operation, 
exertion,  or  acting  of  the  soul,  according  to  virtue  (to  dpBptiwufou 
dyaBov  >//'w;^?«  evipyeta  yiverai  icar*  dpertjv).     Now  he  says  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  same  work,  that  *Hhis  tummum  bonum  la  an  end 
(t€\o^)  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  ends,  for  some  are  operations 
(€V€py€iat)y  and  others  are  certain  works  (epya)  besides  these  operations; 
and  in  cases  where  there  are  any  ends  collateral  to  the  actions  (wpa^ei^)^ 
in  these  cases  the  works  (tpya)  are  better  than  the  operations  (ivipyctat); 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  an  operation,  which  terminates  in  itself  and 
produces  no  epyov^  should  be  inferior  to  one  that  does,  in  other  words, 
that  a  wpaKTtKii  ivepyeia  should  rank  lower  than  a  wotrirtKfj  ivipyeta," 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  ivepyeia  is  a  mere  operation  or  act, 
whereas  the  evr^xix^ia  is  never  spoken  of  as  an  act,  but  as  a  state  ensu- 
ing upon  an  act :  thus,  Aristotle  says  {Phys.  III.  3)  that  motion  is  in 
that  which  is  moved,  for  it  is  the  ivrcxix^ta  of  that  which  is  moved, 
and  is  produced  by  the  moving  force,  and  the  evepyeia  of  the  momg 
force  is  the  same.    Now  the  passage  from  the  BvVa/uitf  to  the  ivreXexft^ 
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consists  in  motion^  which  is  a  sort  of  imperfect  ivipyeia  (^  re  Kivtiirt^ 
iwipyeia  fxiv  ti«  elvai  ZoKety  aTcXfjc  Be.  Phys.  III.  2),  and  again,  motion 
is  the  eirreXe;^e(a  of  that  which  virtually  exists,  so  fiir  as  such  a  thing 
can  he  fcalled  an  evreXe;^eia  {Phyt.  III.  2),  and  motion  differs  from 
ivipyeta  in  this,  that  the  former  implies  change,  the  latter  continuance 
(^Metaphys.  YIII.  6) :  therefore^  ivipyeia  is  not  evrexixetay  hut  only 
tends  to  it,  as  Aristotle  distinctly  explains  it  from  the  primary  mean-* 
ing  of  the  two  words  :  to  yap  ipyov  reXo?,  ^  he  ivepyeia  rS  epyov.  hio 
Kot  Tovvofia  €¥€py€ta  Xiyerai  Kara  to  epyov  Koi  avvrelvet  vpo^  Tfjy  eWe* 
Xex€iav  {Metapkyi,  VIII.  8,  p.  1050  Bekk.),  that  is,  the  work  {epyov) 
being  the  end  (t6Xo«),  and  being  implied  in  the  word  einipy^eia^  this 
last  may  be  considered  as  tending  to  the  eVreX-e^^-eia,  in  which  the 
Te'Xo«  is  contained.  Again,  he  says  (Metaphyt,  YIII.  S,  p.  1047) : 
e\rf\vde  B'  ij  evepyeia  Tovvofta,  ij  wpo^  tijV  evTeXe^emi^  avvrideifxipfj  Ka\ 
€Wi  ra  aWa,  €k  Tmw  Kiv^ewv  fui\i<rra  •  Soxe?  yap  tj  evepyeia  /uaXio^a  if 
K<Kf}<ri«  eii^ai.  hio  xai  to7«  fx^  ovaw  ovk  aTrohihoairt  to  Kiveurdat^  dXAav  Be 
Ttva^  KaTfiyopia^y  olov  ZtavoriTa  Ka\  eviBvfifiTa  eivat  to.  ixtj  oi»Ta,  kivov^ 
fxeva  B  ow.  tiwto  Be  on  ovk  ovra  evepyeiqi  e<rovTat  evepyei^,  twv  yap  fitf 
ovTmv  evia  Buva/uei  eaTiw*  ovk  e^rrt  Be,  ot«  ovk  evreXe^eia  e^rTtv**  *'The 
name  evepyeia,  t.  0.  operation  or  action,  which  is  joined  to  evreXe^^eia, 
and  occurs  also  in  other  combinations,  is  derived  principally  from 
motions ;  for  motion  and  action  are  generally  identified.  Wherefore 
motion  is  not  attributed  to  nonentities,  but  something  ebe  is  predicated 
of  them,  for  instanoe,  that  they  are  conceivable  or  desirable,  but  not 
that  they  are  moved.  And  the  reason  is  that  if  we  attributed  motion 
to  them,  we  should  attribute  action  to  things  which  do  not  actualiy 
exist.  Some  nonentities  do  indeed  exist  virtually  or  potentially,  but 
not  actually^  for  they  do  not  exist  evTcXex^i^." 

343  From  all  this  it  clearly  appears  that  Aristotle  derived  eWe- 
Xe;^eia  from  ev,  rcAoc,  and  e^^eiv,  on  the  analogy  of  vowexn^,  &c.,  and 
that  he  meant  by  it  the  acting  and  efficient  principle  of  all  those  things 
which  exist  potentially  (hwdfAei)  and  may  be  otherwise ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  their  absolute  definition — en  tov  Bvvajuei  ovtoh  \6yov  ij  e'vreXe- 


*  On  this  passage  Boniti  writes  as  follows,  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Metapkytiea^ 
p.  887  :  **  kvTtKex^ut,  nt  descendit  ab  adjectivo  ^irrffXexifv,  i.e.  plaau,  perfkchu^  per- 
fecdonem  rei  significat;  ivepyeia  retro  deriyatom  av.  ivepytXv,  earn  actionem  et  ma- 
tationem,  qua  qoid  ex  mera  poadbilitate  ad  plenanf  perdaoitnr  essentiam.  Qoare, 
ivipyeutv  snnm  et  peculiarem  locom  habere  didt  nU  agitnr  de  mntatione  et  mo'tu, 
eandemqne  dicit  pertinere  et  tendere  (awrelvtiv,  ovvreBtladai)  ad  iyreX^x^Mur,  per- 
fectnm  rei  statnm,  qui  inde  conficiator.  Bed  licet  altemm  propria  viam,  alteram 
ftnem  via  significet,  tamen  hac  duo  ita  inter  se  cohsBrent,  nt  fsdle  appareat  cur  sspis- 
sime  nnllo  nsnrpentor  discrimine." 
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X^io.  (deAnim.  11.  4^  §  4),  and  to  U  ri  tiv  eJv'ai  ovk  Sx^*  wX^r  n 
wpmTow  €¥T€\ix^^^  7^P  (Metaphyi.  XII.  8)*;  whereat  ivtpyeta.  jb  the 
Bid  of  that  which  cannot  be  otherwise  (de  Anim.  IIL  7);  it  is  a  kind 
of  motion  tending  to  eurexixsia,  but  not  attaining  to  it»  exoept  in  tboee 
oases  in  which  the  T€\a9  is  the  ivipyeia  itself.     We  most  not  overlook 
the  distinction  between  mpyeia  and  i^t^,  which  are  also  opposed  to  one 
another^  not>  howeyer^  as  IvvofM  is  to  evepyeta,  for  i^K  is  much  iieaier 
to  itfepyeia  than  to  Zvvafin,    Actions  (evepj€iai)  proceed  from,  and  re- 
turn to,  the  universal  action  (ef  <0»  ^bich  is  the  origin  and  aid  of  all 
action :  thus,  a  brave  action  proceeds  from  the  habit  of  bravery  (e^tSy 
i.  e.  dvZp€ia)y  and  bravery  is  the  end  (rcAot)  sought  by  the  brave  man 
(Arist.  EtL  YII.  10) :  thus  too^  oiaBfjinv  is  a  i^K,  but  KunicKy  as  vre 
have  before  shown,  is  an  evepy^ia — n  piv  yap  aiaBrjiri^  cfi?,  t}  le  «<- 
yfy<r<f  iwepyeta  (Tapicaf  lY.  5,  p.  125,  Bekker).     To  return,  then,  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  the  soul  is  the  etrreXex^ia  and  not  the 
iwepyfia  of  the  body,  because  the  soul  iia  incapable  of  motion— -€f  t*< 
T»u  dhvydrmv  to  vwapx^w  V^^XP  **"^«'**'  i<^  Anima^  I.  8,  §  l). 

344  We  trust  that  the  meaning  of  this  Aristotelian  term  is  now 
established,  from  the  writings  of  the  philosopher;  so  that  HermoJaos 
Barbarus  would  have  done  better  if,  instead  of  consulting  the  Evil 
Being  about  the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  the  absurd  stoiy 
told  by  Crinitns  (de  H<me»ta  Duciplina^  Lib.  YI.  c.  2),  he  had  been 
content  to  look  through  his  Aristotie.  We  now  proceed  to  show, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  some  great  Greek  scholars^ 
including  Cicero,  that  ivrcxixeia  is,  etjmologically  as  well  as  in  sig- 
nification, totally  distinct  from  the  older  compound  iwheXexeia.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Cicero,  who  was  aware  that  the  word  was  coined  by 
Aristotle,  should  have  given  a  translation  of  it  applying  exactly  to  the 
older  word,  which  he  must  have  met  with  in  his  Plato.  He  says 
{Tuiculan.  Dispute  1. 10) :  Ariitotelei, — quum  quatuar  nota  iUageMra 
prindpiarum  eaet  eamplexug,  e  quUnu  omnia  arirmUur,  quintam  quau'- 
dam  naturam  cemet  «»«,  e  gtta  nt  msn^.  Quintum  ^fenui  adkila 
vacans  nomine;  et  $ic  ipium  animum  evrekix^iav  appeUat  novo  no* 
mine,  quasi  quandam  continuatam  motionem  et  perennem.  Now  the 
word  €¥h€\€xnt  does  signify  perennis^  and  IvheXix^ia  implies  con- 
tinuance and  duration,  as  appears  from  the  following  passages,  some 
of  which  are  adduced  by  Nake  (in  Chcerilum,  p.  177).  Choerilus 
(p.  169,  Ndke): 

wirprjv  KoiXaiVei  pavK  v^aro^  ivreXex^ifl  (read  £v36Ae;^€it|), 


*  See  Michelet,  de  la  MUaphynqu^  cf^rutofe  (Paria  1836),  pp.  165,  294. 
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Euripides  (Periihouf  apud  Vakken.  Diatrxb,  p.  39) : 

aKptTo^  S'  a<rTp»¥ 
o^Aoc  ivOeXe'x^iv  diKpiyopevet, 

Crobyliis  {apud  Athenceum,  p.  429  d,  repeated^  p.  443  f)  : 

TO  S*  ivZeXc'XjS^  iJ.edv€t»  tiv   ij^ovtjv  €^€i; 
Diodorus  (apud  Ath&ncBumy  p.  431  d): 

ei  TO  wap*  €Ka<rrov  cvBcAe^wv  vortjpiov 
vi»€tv  TO  Xoiirov  tow  Xoynrfiovf  av^dvet, 

Plato  (JLegg.  IV.  p.  717  b):  fiviifxrjv  ivZeXexn  irapexofx^vov.  {Tim.  p.  43 
c):  /U6TO  Tou  piovTo^  ct^ScXe^^tff  o-xerov,  (p.  58  c):  ti/i/  dei  Kiyrjaiv  tov^ 
T»v  oZo'aw  icofxivtjv  t€  MeKe^^v  vapex^Tai^  exactly  Cicero's  continua- 
tam  motumem  et  perennem.  (BeapuhL  YII.  p.  5S9  d)  :  dpKeT  Zif  iw\ 
\6ymv  fX€Ta\tjyl^€i  fxeivai  ei^BcAe^wv  #cai  ^vvrovto^  fXtjZiu  dWo  vpdTTOvrt, 
From  which  passages  of  Plato,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  ought  to 
read  in  Leiffp.  X.  p.  9^5  E  :  dpyovra^  fiev  dvayKotov  irov  yiyveadai  toJc 
y€  ZtoiKija-ovTav  ro¥  awavra  ei^SeXe^w?  ovpa»o¥.  Besides  these  pas- 
sages, we  have  in  the  Lexicographers  the  following  notices;  Bekker* 
Afiecdot.  p.  251,  24: — i»Ze\€X€<rraTtjv'  cvv€X's<rTdTfj^  Ktti  ctBiaAciV- 
Tow;  Hesych. :  evleX^x^'^'  wvicyajci,  AaK«0V€9  (where  the  last  word,  as 
Ruhnken  observes  in  the  atuitariumy  belongs  to  the  gloss  ivleKohiKop) ; 
ci/SeA6;^«r/Aoc  •  iirtfiovt}  (on  which  Toup,  Vol.  IV.  p.  260,  quotes  Jose- 
phus  XI.  4.  p.  555 :  fiyayov  Be  koI  rfjv  a-Krjvom'fjyiau  kut  iiceTvov  tow 
Kaipov^^^Koi  TOV9  KaAou/Aci'ovc  ci^ScAe^KT/uLOVv);  ci'BeAc^wf*  dZia» 
AeiiTTw,  o-uve^^wv,  iirtfjLovm^,  And  Nake  quotes  from  Basilius :  to  yap 
i»l€K€x<^^  TO  irvKvoV  Ka\  <rvv€X€^.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  cVSeAe- 
Xn'iy  MeXex^tciy  &c.,  were  in  Cicero's  thoughts  when  he  gave-the  trans- 
lation of  ivT€\€X€ta,  which  we  have  quoted,  and  that  he  projbably 
thought  the  two  words  were  identical.  In  this  he  is  borne  out  by  only 
two  authorities;  the  first  is  a  joke  of  Lucian's,  who  makes  the  letter  B 
complain  that  t  has  robbed  him  of  his  place  in  ivleXex^ia :  oKoucTe, 
0e0yff€vTa  ZtKa<rTai,  tov  fAey  B  XiyovTo^y  dfpetXcTo  fxov  Ttjv  CfBcAe^ctay, 
cvTcAe^^ciai'  a^iovv  XeyevBai  irapd  iravTa^  touc  wo/jlow  {Judicium  Fb- 
calium,  p.  95,  Hemsterh.) ;  the  other  is  a  gloss  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth, 
who  says  (p.  155)  that  the  Attics  write  iirreXix^ta  for  evZeXex^ta,  But 
these  two  authorities  only  prove  that  the  Aristotelian  word  had  be- 
come more  common  than  the  older  compound,  not  that  it  was  synony- 
mous with  it  or  had  superseded  it,  for  we  find  the  older  word  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  Josephus.  The  earlier  scholars,  however,  were  quite 
misled  by  Cicero:  Politian  {Mi$cdU  cap.  1)  and  Andreas  Schottus 
{TulL  Quaf9L  IV.  12)  tried  to  justify  his  interpretation:   Scaliger 
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thonght  the  only  difference  between  the  two  words  was  one  of  pro- 
nunciation, probably  like  that  between  tvrov  and  evtov :  in  fact,  it  wFas 
a  great  qnestion  at  the  reviyal  of  letters  how  the  word  onght  to  be 
written.     Rabelais,  with  his  usual  learning  and  discriminatioii,  saw 
that  in  Aristotle,  at  all  events,  the  proper  orthography  was  im-cXex^aa, 
In  the  chapter  headed  Comment  nou»  arrUxumet  on  royaulme  ds  la 
Quinte  Estencey  nommee  Entdechie  (Liy.  V.  ch.  I9),  he  says :  Arisio- 
teUs,  prime  homme,  et  paraxon  de  touie  philogophye,  feut  parrain  de 
noitre  dame  royne :  il,  treehien  et  proprement,  la  momma  Entdechie^ 
Entdechie  eet  tton  vrai  nom — qui  aultrement  la  nomme  erre  par  taut 
le  del.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  denunciation,  some,  even  of  modem 
scholars,  have  thought  that  the  words  cVS^Xc^^cia,  and  fi^reXc^^cia,  were 
the  same.     Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Hemsterhuis,  and 
a  living  scholar  has  endeavoured  to  establish  their  equivalence  by  ety- 
mology.    Doderlein  asserts  {Lot.  Sywmyme  und  EtymoL  I.  p.  S2)  on 
the  analogy  of  creber^  celeberj  K^uirrai,  KaAJirr«;  ^pdtrvm^  ^vXaa-a-m; 
creecoy  glieeo ;  &c,  ''  that  evTeXex^ict  is  only  another  pronunciation  of 
€vrp€X€ifh  the  Platonic  expression  for  solertia,  and  he  agrees  with  Hem- 
sterhuis (ad  Ludan,  T.  I.  p.  9^)  in  thinking,  that  Greg.  Cor.  p.  155, 
has  rightly  explained  ivleXixeta  as  only  a  dialectical  variety,  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  some  vestige  in  rpex^iv  and  ZpafieT^."    In  the  first 
place,  we  believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  evrplx^io.  in  Plato,  and  the 
adjective  eirr^6;^f/?,  which  occurs  only  once  (Beep.  VII.  p.  537  a),  does 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree^  approximate  to  the  meaning  either  of  cVSe- 
X€;^e<a  or  of  cvreXe^^eia :  in  the  latter,  the  idea  of  motion  is  expressly 
excluded  by  Aristotle.    And,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  the  sense  did 
not  guide  ys  to  a  discrimination  between  these  two  words,  the  etymology 
would.    Aristotle  himself  has  hinted  the  derivation  of  his  own  coinage 
ivreXix'sia  from  evTcXtj^  and  ex^*"*  ^"^^  cVScXc;^^  is,  without  doubt,  a 
compound  of  ev  with  BoXc^av,  an  adjective  used,  indeed,  to  signify 
length  in  distance,  but  more  frequently  applicable  to  express  length  in 
duration,  as  BoXi;^  i^o<roc,  ZoXtxp^  v\6o^,  &c.,  and  BoXi;^oir  is  used  as  an 
adverb  to  signify  simply  continuance  and  length  of  time,  as  in  Homer, 
Iliad  X.  52 : 

epya  8'  ep€^*  o<ra  ^ri/A  fJL€\tic€fA€v  *Apy€ioi<ri 
Ztjdd  T€  Ka)  SoXi^dv. 

So  that  in  meaning  it  is  very  near  akin  to  ewheXextj^*  With  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  compound,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  termination  is 
regularly  altered  from  -oc  to  -i;?  in  such  words ;  thus,  from  yivo^,  we 
have  eyyevtj^;  ipiXo^,  vpoa<pt\tj^ ;  KaXo9,  w€piKa\\ri<i ;  fiatcpo^,  eiz/utf^icfTC ; 
&c.,  not  as  grammarians  say,  because  it  has  passed  through  a  substaa- 
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tive  in  -ov ,  eoc,  but  by  the  common  addition  of  the  element  -^ya.  The 
change  from  o  to  e>  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  adjective,  is  due  to  the 
greater  weight  of  evSeXe^^ijv  (aboye>  §  222).  The  element  of  BoXi;^o« 
is  found  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo-Grerroanio  family,  and  may 
be  detected  also  in  the  Hebrew  T\^  (aboTe,  §  209).  In  Sanscrit,  it 
appears  as  the  root  drih  ''to  grow/  adjective  dtrgha  ''long,"  Zend 
darega,  Behistun  daraga  (Rawlinson,  Af,  Soc.  XL  ]>  p.  188),  Persian 
diroy  Sclavonic  dolgtu,  Bohemian  dlauhy,  Polish  dlugij  Servian  d$^f 
Lithuanian  ilga,  Lettish  tig,  Old  Prussian  ilga,  and,  probably,  by  dis- 
similation, the  Latin  langu$,  Gothic  laggi,  German  lang,  English  long. 
Pott  suggests  (Etym.  Forsch.  I.  87)  that  in-dulgere  belongs  to  this 
root,  with  the  original  signification  of  lantUj  or  langitu  reddere,  remiU 
iere,  just  as  kmgusre  seems  to  be  connected  with  l<mgu8,  and  we  admit 
the  derivation  as  at  least  probable:  the  meaning  to  which  he  refers 
aeems  to  be  found  in  Viigil,  Cfeargic.  IL  276 : 

Sin  tumults  aedive  gobtm  colUtque  wpmof. 
Indulge  ordmUnu, 

and  in  the  preface  of  Aulus  Gellius :  Animui,  interstitume  negotiorum 
aliqua  datOj  laxari  indulgerique  potuisseL  The  Sanscrit,  Zend^  and 
Persian  forms  approach  nearly  to  the  Greek  Bopv,  hpv^,  in  which  some 
meaning  of  growth  and  length  is  obviously  contained.  The  Lettish 
verb  ilgt  ^'  to  delay,"  also  belongs  to  this  class :  also,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^,  "a  plant,"  the  Gothic  tulgjan  ''to  strengthen/'  and  the  Latin 
largui  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  I.  p.  251).  The  idea  of  prolongation  and 
continuance,  which  is  conveyed  by  ivZe\€x^»  and  with  which  this 
etymology  entirely  accords,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  atite- 
cedent  completeness  suggested  by  cWcAe^^eia.  As  we  have  seen  above 
(§  343),  iheim-eXix^ta  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  definitions  with  the 
TO  Ti  f|v  en^ai,  which,  being  a  wpmrri  oMa  or  abstraction,  precedes  the 
actual  or  concrete  existence  of  the  thing,  and  carries  us  back  by  infer* 
enoe  to  what  it  was  (§  192)  :  m<rr€  ro  ri  ^y  €ivai  icTiv  o<r»¥  6  \6yo^ 
ivTiw  opicTfAo^  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  VI.  4.  §  9).  Accordingly,  the  words 
in  question  stand  opposed  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  differ* 
ent  predications  of  tense;  and  while  ivheXexn^  points  to  the  present  and 
the  future  (Plat.  Tim.  58,  c,  quoted  above),  which  imply  continuous 
motion,  ivrexix^ta  is  an  expression  of  the  prwteritum  ac  per/ectum 
tempui,  and  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  immoveable. 
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345  rpHOSE  stndentSy  whose  notions  of  the  nature  of  a  yerb 
I  are  derived  from  the  appearance  of  that  part  of 
speech  in  our  own  and  indeed  in  most  modern  languages,  will 
not  be  able  to  understand  yery  well  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
applied  in  the  grammars  of  the  ancient  languages.     A  yerb  in 
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English  can  only  express  the  copula  or  the  copula  and  predicate 
of  a  sentence :  it  can  never  contain  the  subject ;  in  other  words,  no 
English  yerb  can  really  be  used  impersonally ^  as  the  grammariaiB 
say,  except  in  such  obsolete  phrases  as  me-thvnketh,  me  seems, 
&a     But  in  the  andent  languages,  verbs  are  often  foimd  in 
the  third  person  without  any  subject  or  nominatiye   case    ex- 
pressed: and  unless  some  particular  emphasis  is  required^  the 
nominative  of  the  first  and  second  persons  is  regularly  omitted ; 
so  that  the  whole  logical  proposition  may  be  included  in  a  single 
word. 

346     The  explanation  of  this  follows  from  what  we  have 
said  of  the  substitution  of  prepositions  for  case-endings,  &c. ;  the 
original  verb  contained  the  pronominal  elements  or  symbols  of 
the  relations  of  place,  which  constituted  at  once  the  case-endings 
of  the  noun  and  the  persons  of  the  verb.  '  A  bare  root  or  stem 
without  a  pronominal  suffix  could  no  more  form  a  noun,  than 
a  modification  of  it  could  form  a  verb  without  a  corresponding 
person-ending.     By  the  lapse  of  time,  the  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  causes  which  are  always  at  work  upon  a 
language  as  long  as  it  retains  Its  vitality,  the  old  forms  dege-^ 
nerated  into  those  naked  shapes  in  which  we  find  but  scanty  rem- 
nants of  the  original  clothing.     A  desire  for  greater  distinctness 
in  the  applications  of  the  verb  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  nominative  cases,  or  the  express  statement  of  the 
subject,  and  then,  as  the  person-endings  became  less  necessary, 
they  were  gradually  dropt ;  the  same  causes  produced  an  ana- 
logous effect  upon  the  cases  of  the  noun.     We  have  shown  tbat 
the  Sanscrit  language,  which  had  no  prepositions  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  exhibits  a  most  complete  system  of  case- 
endings  ;  the  person-endings  of  the  verb  are  also  more  strongly 
marked  in  Sajiscrit  than  in  Greek,  because  the  Indians  were 
less  accustomed  than  the  Greeks  to  state  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, and  in  general  the  language  had  not  attained  to  a 
full  logical  developement.     With  the  exception  of  the  verbs 
in  -/It,  and  some  of  the  secondary  forms  of  the  common  verbs, 
the  person-endings  are,  as  we  shall  soon  show,  absorbed  in  the 
more  modem  state  of  the  Greek  language. 

347     It  has  long  been  perceived  that  the  terminations  of 
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fhe  verbs  in  -/mi  are  personal  pronouns;  but  it  has  been  sup* 
posed  hj  modem  scholars  (for  instance,   hj  Thiersch  in   his 
Grammar,  and  Pott)  that  these  personal  pronouns  must  needs 
be  nominative  cases,  the  root  of  the  verb  constituting  the  pre- 
dicate, and  the  connecting-syllable  the  copula.     Nothing,  in  our 
Opinion,  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  such  a  supposition. 
iEyen  if  man,  in  the  rudest  and  earliest  times,  had  excogitated 
all  the  rules  of  logic  which  were  adumbrated  hj  Plato  and  set 
forth  as  a  novelty  by  Aristotle,  it  appears  to  us  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  arranged  predicate,  copula  and  subject  in 
an  order  converse  to  that  which  every  logician  knows  to  be  the 
natural  one.     Besides,   when  the  system  of  nominative  cases 
was  introduced,  the  nominative  of  the  first  person  was  in  Latin 
ego,  in  Greek  €7011^,  in  Sanscrit  aham;  of  the  second  in  Latin 
tu,  in  Greek  n/,  subsequently  ai;,  in  Sanscrit  tva;    and,   as 
we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  book,  the  nominative  sign  in 
nouns  expressing  the  third  person  was  -« ;  now  the  oldest  forms 
of  the  singular  person-endings  in  these  languages,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  appear  to  have  been  -mt,  -^,  -tt,  of 
which  the  first  and  third  manifestiy  refer  to  the  objective  cases 
of  the  same  pronouns :  and  when  the  third  person  appears  as 
-n,  this  is  manifestiy  only  a  dialectic  softening  of  the  objective  U 
In  Hebrew  it  is  well  known  that  the  pronominal  affixes  both  of 
nouns  and  verbs  perform  the  functions  of  objective  cases  (see 
Maskil  U-Sopfier,  p.  17);  we  consider  it  equally  certain  that 
the  person-endings  of  all  the  Indo-Germanic  verbs  are  in  statu 
regiminis ;  indeed,  this  was  established  long  ago  by  Mr.  Garnett 
{Quarterly  Review,  LVII.  p.  93  sqq.).     The  fact  is,  that  the 
original   verb  stands   on  precisely   the   same  footing   as   the 
noun ;  it  is  a  word,  of  which  the  element  or  differential  part 
might  be  found  in  a  noun,  the  constant  part  consisting,   like 
that  of  the  noun,  in  a  pronominal  element,  expressing  some 
relation  of  place.    Thus  SiBah/ii  would  signify  *' giving  here,'* 
t.e.  where  the  speaker  is;   Si^wah  ^'giving  where  the  per- 
son addressed  is;"  ii^w-rt,  '^ giving  there,''  i.e,  at  any  other 
place;  and  similarly  with  regard  to  tIOit/uli.    Now  the  roots  of 
iiStofAi  and  TiOfifAi  are  So-  and  Oe-  respectively,  and  both  of 
them  represent  a  Sanscrit  a,  for  they  correspond  to  the  verbs 
daddmi  and  dadMmi,     But  in  each  case  the  root  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  person-ending  by  an  intervening  a,  and 
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it  18  then  redaplicated  to  express  more  yiTidl^  the  contliiiuij^ 
of  the  action;  a  custom  which  we  find  in  the  unformed  dialects 
of  rude  tribes  even  at  the  present  day.     The  root  So  is  found 
with  a  similar  prolougation  in  SS-po-y^  '*  a  giving  awaj  '*  (-pa-), 
the  case-ending  of  which  implies  mere  location,  and  does  not^ 
like  the  person-endings  of  the  yerb,  mark  a  particular  reladre 
place.     As  the  verb  gradually  receives  its  deyelopement,   we 
find  that  the  differences  of  mood  and  tense  affect  the  termina- 
tions as  well  as  the  root ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  intelligible^  for 
of  course  the  conjugation  would  not  receive  its  completion    till 
the  formation  of  sentences,  when  the  expression  of  the  nomi- 
native or  subjective  case  had  become  necessary  and  common; 
and  this,  by  rendering  the  person-endings  less  important,  would 
also  make  them  yield  more  readily  to  the  laws  of  euphony, 
which  required  modifications  of  the  termination  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  root  or  body  of  the  word. 

348     In  treating  of  the  person-endings  we  must  consider 
them  as  the  oblique  cases  of  personal  pronouns*     The  number 
designated,  whether  singular,  dual,  or  plural,  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  numbers  of  those  positional  words. 
The  division  of  verbs  into  different  voices,  one  of  which  ex- 
presses that  the  action  is  considered  as  affecting  the  speaker 
or  person  spoken  of,  and  the  other,  as  affecting  some  other 
person  or  thing,  depends  upon  a  change  in  the  case-endings; 
the  former  exhibits  that  relation  of  case  which  we  call  the  loca* 
tive,  the  latter  that  which  is  termed  the  instrumental.     But  we 
must  also  examine  the  person-endings,  thus  affected  by  number 
and  voice,  in  their  appearances  as  primary  or  secondary  forms ; 
that  is,  as  they  appear  affected  or  unaffected  by  the  modifi- 
cations of  tense  and  mood  to  which  the  verb  in  its  full  de* 
velopement  is  subjected.     We  shall,  therefore,  first  take  the 
primary   or   simplest  forms,  explaining   them   successively  as 
they  appear  in  the  different  numbers  and  voices,  and  then  pro« 
ceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  secondary  or  subordinate  forms. 
Throughout  we  shall  presume  a  reference  to  the  chapter  on  the 
pronouns. 
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A.    PRIMARY  FORMS. 

349  IsT  Person  SnfGULAR. 

That  the  conjugation  in  -fii  is  the  original  one  may  be  proved 
from  the  Greek  knguage  alone,  without  the  aid  of  oomparative  philo* 
logy.    In  the  first  plao^  those  verbs  which  in  the  classical  ages  of 
Greek  literature  were  still  conjugated  in  -/ii,  such  as  cifii,  ZiZmfit,  ami/uii, 
^/uti,  &c.,  all  convey  the  most  elementary  ideas  ever  expressed  by 
verbs :  "  being/'  **  giving,"  **  standing,"  "  saying,"  &c.    They  are  words 
which  must  have  existed  in  the  oldest  and  rudest  state  of  the  language, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  observation  of 
analogies  which  had  arisen  subsequently  to  that  earlier  state.    Again, 
the  conjugation  in  */u(  is  departed  from  only  in  a  few  tenses  (principally 
the  present  and  imperfect  active)  of  the  ordinary  verbs;  the  other  tenses 
all  retain  traces,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  original  form.     Thus, 
though  we  have  tJ«-t«  we  have  nnrro/ioi  (which  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  ZiZofAai)^  rvirrot'ftty  €Tvyl/cLijitjv,  &c.    Finally,  the  change  from 
-/ui  to  -«  is  explicable,  and  may  be  supported  by  orthographical  analo- 
gies; the  converse  is  not.     In  all  languages,  we  find  a  tendency  to 
abridge  words  as  fiir  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  their 
meaning,   and  in    those  which   exhibit   systematic   composition  we 
observe  a  continual  conflict  for  mastery  between  the  body  of  the  word 
and  the  suffix.    The  original  verbs  were  very  short  and  simple,  and, 
even  when  the  person-ending  was  retained  at  full  length,  did  not 
fatigue  the  voice  of  the  speaker;  there  was,  therefore,  no  immediate 
reason  for  abolishing  the  person-endings  even  after  they  had  forfeited 
thdr  daim  to  indispensable  utility.     In  other  roots,  which  the 
sities  of  language  required,  the  verbal  element  would  be  longer, 
times  composed  of  two  distinct  stems  or  a  stem  and  a  preposition, 
sometimes  of  a  heavy,  hard-sounding  stem,  with  many  consonants, 
or  in  general  the  present  tense  would  be  strengthened  by  insertion, 
whether  of  ^una  or  antuvdrcky  or  by  the  addition  of  some  pronominal 
element ;  this  of  itself,  on  the  principle  we  have  mentioned,  would  in- 
terfere materiaUy  with  the  termination,  which,  when  it  became  less 
necessary,  would  be  dropt  altogether.     After  this  custom  of  dropping 
the  ending  in  the  present  tense  had  become  common,  new  verbs  would 
be  formed  on  the  new,. rather  than  on  the  old  system,  and  so  at  length 
the  number  of  verbs  in  -/ii  would  become  comparatively  inconsiderable* 

350  Supposing  -fii  to  be  the  original  ending  of  the  first  person, 
the  most  natural  method  of  avoiding  an  additional  syllable*  while  the 
meaning  of  the  ending  was  stUl  retained,  would  be  by  keeping  only  the 
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consonant  and  omitting  the  final  short  vowel;  this  plan  we  find  adopted 
in  Latin,  though  #u-m  and  ingita-ni  are  the  only  verbs  which  exhibit 
it  in  the  present  indicative ;  in  the  other  tenses  and  moods  fn  is  the  re- 
gular ending,  as  in  amaba-m^  ame^m,  &c     Its  omission  at  the  end  of 
the  present  indicative  is  perhaps  only  another  instance  of  that  nae  of 
the  final  anutvdra  in  Latin,  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  treating'  of 
the  accusative  case;  for  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  final  m  is  liable 
to  ecthlipsis  in  verbs  as  well  as  in  nouns.  .  But  in  Greek  -^  canooty 
according  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  stand  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  in  ^lort- 
ening  the  ending,  therefore,  in  the  way  we  have  supposed,  the  sn  miist 
either  have  been  struck  out,  or  some  representative  must  have  been 
substituted  for  it.     We  find  both  methods  adopted.    The  former  is  the 
common  one  in  the  present  tense,  where  we  have  tJittm  for  tvitto-^u 
or  TvwTo^;  the  latter  however  appears  in  the  secondaiy  formsF,  as 
€Tv«-To-v  for  t'Tvirro^fu,     This  interchange  of  m  and  n  we  have  also 
observed  in  the  accusative  case.     Bopp  is  inclined  to  suppose  (  VergL 
Gramm*  p.  686),  that  TiJirrw-^ut,  not  «nrgrTo-/Lii,  would  be  the  original 
form  of  Tvimt,  in  which  he  is  guided  by  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit 
verbs  in  -^mi,  and  the  Greek  B<B«/i4,  ridtifn^  &c.     It  seems  better  to 
conclude,  that^  in  cases  where  the  verb-root  ends  with  a  consonant,  the 
vowel  used  to  connect  the  stem  with  the  suffix  would  be  a  s^ort  o  cur  c, 
especially  in  forms  like  tvit-t-m,  tc/u-i^-m,  where  the  root  is  strengthened 
by  a  consonantal  addition.     As  we  have  suggested  above  (§  347),  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  hiZmfti,  rWrifUy  &c.,  are  stiengthened 
by  an  inserted  a,  which  is  still  seen  in  the  third  person  plural  in  -d^§ 
(below,  §  S60) ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  this  a  is  the  residuum  of 
some  pronominal  adjunct  analogous  to  the  r  or  y  of  Tvir.r*«,  re/u-p-w, 
which,  therefore,  do  not  need  any  further  corroboration.    The  long 
vowel  at  the  end  of  these  barytone  verbs  is  due  to  the  principle  of 
compensation  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  Greek  and  other  languages. 
Thus  Tvirrw  would  stand  for  tJitto/ui*,  as  'rwret^  for  tvittco-i,  and 
rvwT€t  for  TwATTeri.    The  reader  will  recollect  the  formation  of  the 
oomparativo^ndings  "uv  from  -ovc,  fifwov  from  /laXiov,  &c    The  cases 
of  hihwfAt,  Ac,  are  quite  different ;  m  these  the  vearb-root  itself  is  length- 
ened, as  in  the  nouns  8«-/7ov,  &c.,  from  the  same  root^ 

351  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  first  persoa 
singular  in  Grsek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  was  always  designated  by  in-, 
in  the  present  indicative  of  the  old  forms  of  those  languages.  That  this 
m-  was  the  element  of  the  objective  cases  of  the  first  personal  pronoun 
is  obvious.  It  is  also  clear  enough,  that  when  the  verb  is  active  the 
person-ending  must  needs  express  an  agent ;  in  other  words,  the  action- 
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or  doing  impfied  by  the  root  most  be  eet  forth  u  prooeeding  from  him; 
this  is  effected  in  the  flezion^system  of  the  languages  we  are  consider^ 
ing)  by  patting  the  name  of  the  agent  in  the  instmmental,  ablative,  or, 
what  is  equivalent  in  Greek,  the  genitive  case.  The  strong  resemblance 
V7hich  subsists  between  the  instrumental  and  ablative  of  the  third  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  Greek,  and  the  termination  -Ta»  of  the  third  person 
imperative  active,  cannot  be  overlooked :  and  it  has  been  remarked  hy 
an  able  phUologer  (Quarterly  BetieWy  Vol.  LVII.  p.  99,  note),  that 
*'  the  ancient  Latin  imperatives,  estod^  vivitody  and  the  analogous  Veda- 
imperative,  jivatdt  =  vivito,  are  imequivocally  in  the  ablative  form." 
See  also  Curtius,  SprachvergL  Bwtr'dgey  p.  270  sqq.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  ending  mi  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  instrumental 
mS'^maiy  to  which  it  stands  related  as  w€p\  does  to  vapai^  whereas 
the  third  person  of  the  imperative  prefers  the  stronger  inflexion  of  the 
ablative  in  '»[/]  =  -«S  =  -oBevy  a  difference  of  case  which  does  not  pro- 
duce any  real  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  affixed.  In- 
deed, as  the  instrumental  and  locative  are  often  used  with  the  same 
application  (§  246),  and  as  the  differences  of  voice  are  indicated  by  the 
contrast  of  their  distinctive  meanings,  it  would  appear  more  reasonable 
that  the  ablative  inflexion  should  have  been  used  throughout  the  moods 
as  an  indication  of  the  active  verb. 

352  In  the  middle,  however,  we  should  expect  to  find  indications 
of  a  locative-case  in  the  personal  suffix  :  for  in  this  voice  the  action  is 
supposed  to  end  with  the  agent,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the  name  a^- 
mane-padam  or  ^'  self-form,"  given  to  it  by  the  Sanscrit  grammarians. 
That  the  passive  verb,  in  the  languages  which  we  are  considering,  must 
have  been  originally  a  middle  or  reflexive  verb,  is  implied  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  first  person,  if  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the  personal 
suffixes  be  the  correct  one,  for  the  person  must  express  that  the  action 
begins  and  ends  at  the  same  point. 

The  middle  or  passive  person-endings  are  distinguished  from  the 
active  by  a  greater  weight  and  fulness  of  form.  The  first  person  middle 
in  Greek  is  -mac;  in  Sanscrit  it  is  wanting,  but  the  other  persons  exhibit 
a  similar  alteration  by  guna  of  the  active  person-ending.  As  the  active 
-mi  points  to  the  instrumental  mi,  so  -mat  must  be  due  to  the  locative 
-mayiy  the  person-ending  being,  in  each  instance,  an  abbreviation  of 
the  r^idar  case  of  the  pronoun.  Thus,  if  li-Zm-fjn  means  '^  a  giving 
effiscted  by  me,"  or  '^  I  give,"  S/-So-/uoi  will  signify  ^^  a  giving  of  which 
I  am  the  object,"  ».  e.  "  I  give  myself,"  or  "  I  am  given,"  the  giver 
being  presumed.  The  analogy  of  the  secondary  form  -fAtiv  shows  that 
the  complete  locative  affix  mat  must  have  be^i  min^mayina;  com- 
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pare  iv^  Twa^  with  el,  at,  and  the  common  locatiTe  in  i  with  the  move 
ori^nal  fonn  -i-v.  The  Sanscrit  third  person  imper.  mid.  tuda-tdm 
may  induce  ns  to  form  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  2nd 
and  3rd  person-endings  in  -o,  while  those  in  a  and  c  are  explained  by 
the  analogies  pointed  out  above  (§  26d). 

353    2ni>  Person  Sinottlar. 

The  characteristic  of  the  second  person  in  Greek  is  -v>  and  thii^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  shortened  form  of  -<ri  (which  is  retained  only 
in  the  Doric  ccr-o-i,  though  it  appears  consbtently  in  the  Sanscrit, 
Zend,  and  Sclavonic)^  just  as  the  Latin  -m  and  Greek  -y  at  the  end  of 
other  tenses  are  of  the  original  -/«<.  Besides  this,  we  find  a  termination 
^0a,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  second  personal  pronoun^  we 
haye  before  pointed  out  (§  262—4).  In  the  imperative  it  appears  as 
-di.  This  ending  corresponds  to  the  Sanscrit  -tha,  -dhi.  Buttmann 
will  not  allow  (AtufuhrL  SprachL  $  78.  7  Anm.  S),  that  -9a  can  be 
considered  a  termination ;  he  joins  it  with  the  cr-^  which  generally  pre- 
cedes it.  That,  however,  -Oa  not  -cr6a  is  the  ending,  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations,  in  addition  to  the  argument  derivable 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  two  words,  in  which  this  ter- 
mination most  frequently  occurs,  are  ot<rQa  *,  fi<rBa,  obviously  words  of 
great  antiquity.  The  first  of  these  stands  for  o7B-0a,  for  the  root  is  FiB-; 
the  second  for  e-ca-da^  the  root  being  eV-.  In  these  two  instances, 
then,  -6a  is  obviously  the  termination,  as  is  -Ot  in  the  imperatives  i<r-Oi, 
fpd-0i,  T<-6i,  k\u-9<,  o"r^-9(,  &c.  Although  the  o-  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  root  in  such  forms  as  riOrifrOa,  eipijaOa,  &c.,  they  admit  of  an  easy 
explanation ;  for  in  the  course  of  time  the  pronominal  nature  of  the 
termination  would  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  and  <r,  the  ordinary  mark 
of  the  second  person,  would  be  inserted  on  a  mistaken  analogy,  just  as 
we  sometimes  find  ola-^Ba^  for  olar-Oa.  This  is  Bopp's  opinion  (  VergL 
Gramm.  p.  655) ;  he  formerly  thought  with  Buttmann,  that  the  ter- 
mination  was  -c^a:  in  the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature  (I.  p.  42), 
he  remarks,  ^^  the  Greek  language  is  very  fond  of  prefixing  o-  to  9,  as 
is  manifestly  evinced  by  the  passive  participle  formed  by  the  suffix 
*6ex9 ;  but  prefixing  <r  to  the  B,  there  is  formed  olvBeU^  pLvrivBeUy  XP^^" 
0€Ky  &c  Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Greek  has  formed  a-Ba 
out  of  the  Sanscrit  termination  tha."     In  the  second  person  of  the 


*  It  Beems  that  Sopbodes  wrote  olvBt  in  the  2Dd  penon  plnnl:  oIo-Oc  iiri  a«v- 
W/90V  irpovhrov  ypd^ti  i  l^tftotcKrit*  xal  viiroeOc  irapd  *0/ii^ptf  dird  tow  W- 
v6iSaTf  o0rw«  r6  olvBt  dir6  tow  oUar^  Kara  ovyxoniv  vol  rd  iCo,  Bmrhmum, 
Aneed.  II.  p.  BB6,h2(k 
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l^tin  perfect,  we  look  upon  -tt  as  the  pevBon-ending^  the  preoedinn^ 
«  being  a  representatiTe  of  ka^9a  —  ha,  the  proper  characteristic  of 
that  tense. 

354  The  termination  of  the  second  person  passive,  in  the  Greek 
verbs  in  -/u<»  is  -<rai,  as  in  ride-^ai ;  in  the  ordinary  verbs  this  is  con- 
tracted to  -i|,  as  in  Tvirrfi  for  Ti;irT€<ra«.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
though  all  Greek  verbs  keep  the  full  form  in  -fiai  for  the  first  person, 
the  second  person  is  shortened  in  this  vroy :  and  conversely,  though  in 
Sanscrit  the  full  form  of  the  second  person  is  invariably  preserved,  the 
first  person  of  the  passive  is  abbreviated  quite  analogously  to  the  ab* 
breviation  of  the  second  person  in  the  passive  of  Greek  barytone  verbs. 
Thus,  vre  have 

bhar-S  ipip-O'fiaiy 

but  bhar-ct-^S  ^f>-i|« 

This  omission  of  the  a  in  the  middle  of  Greek  verbs  has  been  more 
than  once  explained  (see  §  114).  We  have  had  a  similar  evanescence 
in  the  nouns  (§  244). 

355  Skd  Person  Singular. 

Of  the  third  person  singular  we  have  little  to  say,  after  the  general 
remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  two  preceding  suffixes.  In  the 
Doric  forms  of  verbs  in  -fit  it  is  written  -n,  which  is  either  softened 
into  -cri  in  the  ordinary  dialects,  or  represented  by  i,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  the  barytone  verbs.     For  the  imperative  in  -ru,  see  above  §  S51. 

In  the  middle  or  passive,  the  regular  ending  -rai  is  invariably 
preserved  in  the  primary  forms.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Sanscrit  imperative  tuda-^ 
idm  (§  352),  namely,  that  -rai  was  originally  -Tf/y.  The  forms  in 
^0m  belong  to  a  later  falsification,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
proper  place. 

356  Isr  Person  Plural. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  to  proye  the  original 
identity  of  the  dual  and  plural  of  nouns  applies  also  to  these  number? 
in  the  verb ;  besides,  Buttmann  has  shown  {AusJiihrL  SprL  §  87.  4 
Anm.  I.),  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  verb,  the  dual  is  actually 
nothing  but  an  older  form  of  the  plural.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider 
these  numbers  together. 

In  the  active  voice,  the  Greek  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
dual  and  the  plural  of  the  first  person ;  the  Sanscrit  presents  the  form 
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tas  or  w»  for  the  first  person  of  tbe  dual  in  tbe  active  v<»oe,  bat  ttii 
is  only  a  modificati<m  of  the  plural  mas;  compare  ^€3^^am  for  nMi|Nim, 
&c.  (Bopp,  VerpL  Gramm.  p.  SSI). 

The  ordinary  characteristic  of  the  first  peison  pluraJ  in  Grec^  is 
^€P,  the  older  fonn  is  •ficc,  which  is  more  analogous  to  the  Xjatin  -mw, 
and  to  the  Sanscrit  'mUU*  If  our  supposition  that  tbe  aiiigviUr  -«• 
stands  for  -fii#)  the  instrumental  of  the  pnmonn,  be  correct,  then  -«i^, 
the  characteristic  of  the  first  peison  plural  in  old  Hi^^fa  C3lenoaii»  as 
wen  in  the  seoondary  as  in  the  primary  forms,  sets  this  £act  men 
dearly  before  us.  This  -mit  cannot  stand  for  m^t,  as  JBopp  saggegtB 
{Vergl  Gram.  j>.  635). 

When  we  reflect  that  the  idea  of  "  We"  i. «.  "  I  +  you,"  cannot  be 
considered  as  contained  in  the  plural  of  the  first  personal  prononn,  we 
shall  refrain  from  adopting  the  simplest  method  of  explaining  this  cha- 
racteristic, namely,  by  supposing  that  the  final  t  is  merely  the  ordimuy 
mark  of  the  plural  number.     If^  instead  of  thisi,  we  consider  the  last 
letter  as  the  characteristic  of  the  second  person  singular^  -vehich  is  of 
course  allowable,  we  shall  find  this  view  harmonize  with  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  plural  characteristics ;  it  is>  too,  the  only  one  which 
is  consistent  with  our  d  priori  expectations.    In  the  Y^da^dialecte  we 
find  the  form  -ma-'H  as  the  termination  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
active  voice :  this  shows  the  two  pronominal  elements  at  full  length. 

357  In  the  middle  or  passive  voice,  the  terminations  of  the  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person  are  in  the  oldest  Greek  forms  ^fAc^rBof^ 
^/i€<r6a^  "fiedev,  the  more  recent  forms  being  ^fieOov^  ^fieda,  where  the  ^ 
is  omitted,  as  in  the  secondary  form  of  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
active  verb  in  Sanscrit.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  consider  the  dual 
form  -fAC'So'V,  or  the  ^olic  -fAc-^c-i^,  as  the  genuine  characteristic  of  the 
fiist  person  plural  of  the  passive  voice.  The  first  syllable  represents 
the  element  of  the  first  person  singular,  the  06-  (60,  6a)  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  and  the  final 
letter  is  -v,  the  oldest  characteristic  of  the  locative  case,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  passive  voice. 

The  Indian  languages  fumi^  analogies  confirmatory  of  this  view. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Sanscrit  active-dual  is  wu :  that  of  the  pas- 
nve-dual  va-ha-i.  Here  the  ha  stands  for  the  second  person  (Bopp's 
Vergl,  Gramm,  p.  651).  Thus,  Sanscrit  «a-AaeZend  ea-za^ly^'f 
Sanscrit  di-hi  «  Zend  daz-dhi  »  Hlo^diy  and  conversely  Zend  higta-hi  ^ 
Sanscrit  tigMh'a-'si,  and  Zend  dadhd-hi^  Sanacxit  dadd^.  The  sylla- 
ble hai  stands  related  to  hi  as  'vai  does  to  -ci,  that  is,  in  the  relation  of 
locative  to  instrumental.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Zend  ^mai-dhi 
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(for  ^dhi  is  <me  of  ihe  forms  of  the  second  personal  pronoun),  and  of 
the  Sanscrit  -mahi,  ^mahau  The  forms  -^mahi,  ^-vahiy  maybe  oom- 
pared  with  the  less  genuine  form  -/xe^a ;  they  have  all  lost  the  final  n, 
the  passive  characteristic  or  locative  ending,  according  to  the  principle 
so  often  explained  (§  114).  The  full  form  must  have  been  •fie^OfiPy 
i^hich  passed  through  •fieBov  and  -/u60ai  to  -fxeda, 

358  2nd  Person  Plural. 

In  Greek  the  second  person  plural  of  the  active  voice  appears  in  a 
very  mutilated  state.  It  is  invariably  written  -t€,  or  in  the  dual  -tok. 
We  are  enabled,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  cognate  languages  to  arrive 
at  its  real  form.  In  Latin  it  is  "tisy  or  ^4ate.  In  the  perfect,  the  plural 
in  -«-<w  must  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  singular  in  -t-^'. 
In  Sanscrit  we  find  '4ha9  as  a  dual  or  older  form,  and  -dl^  as  the 
plural,  which  is  mutilated  like  the  Greek.  A  comparison  of  the 
Greek  dual  »to¥  with  the  Latin  plural  -<w,  and  the  Sanscrit  dual  -^Aa#, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  stands  for  -to«,  as  -m^v  stands  for  -/a<«  in 
the  first  peiBon  of  the  plural.  We  should,  however,  still  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  ending,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  afforded  us  by  the 
sister  Languages.  It  appears  firom  the  Sanscrit  tha^^  that  the  second 
person  dual  is  made  up  of  a  repetition  of  the  second  person  singular; 
and  this  is  further  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  Latin  imperative 
ending  ^iots^-^vthU,  vrith  the  old  Umbrian  -ftc-to. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  passive  characteristic  of  the  second 
person  plural  -<r6e  for  »<r$aty  which  in  the  dual  or  older  form  is  •c^Oo^w 
for  "(rStiVy  and  in  which  the  repetition  of  the  second  person  singular  i9 
manifest. 

359  3rd  Person  Plural. 

The  third  person  plural  presents  us  with  difficulties  considerably 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  very  hard  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  elements  of  which  the  dual  characteristic  is  c<nnposed,  an4 
still  harder  to  reconcile  the  dual  with  the  pluraL 

It  is  only  in  the  historical  tenses  of  the  ordinary  Greek,  that  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  dual  are  distinguished  from  one  an-s 
other:  in  the  primary  forms  they  are  the  same  in  both  active  and 
passive,  namely,  both  "Tov  in  the  former,  and  both  ^<r6ou  in  the  latter ; 
in  the  secondary  forms  ti  is  substituted  for  o  in  the  third  person.  In 
Homer  there  are  three  passages  in  which  we  find  the  termination  ^ov  in 
the  third  person  of  historical  tenses,  and  Elmsley  has  shown  {ad  Ari-r 
$toph.  Ach.  7S3\  that  in  the  Attic  writers  the  second  person  in  the  his* 
torical  tenses  was  occasionally  written  "Ttiv*  It  may  be  laid  down,  with 
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Buttxnann  {AmfuhrL  Spraehl.  §  87.  Anm.  2  note),  that  in  the  Old 
Ionic>  the  tennination  -oy  was  used  for  the  second  and  third  persons  of 
the  dual  in  aU  moods  and  tenses ;  in  the  Old  Attic,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing distinction, — 

Primary  tenses  and  coujunctiye,  2nd  and  3rd or. 

Historical  tenses  and  optative,     2nd  and  3rd ^, 

while  in  the  more  modem  Greek  the  distinction  was, 

Primary  tenses  and  oonjunctiTe,  2nd  and  3rd ov. 

Historical  tenses  and  optative,     2nd  o»,  3rd ffv. 

The  same  distinction  was  observed  in  the  imperative ;  only  in  this  case 
the  third  person  was  distinguished  by  «  instead  of  tj. 

The  letter  n,  in  many  modem  languages  an  indistinct  sound,  has 
made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  Greek  words  as  the  representatiTe  of 
so  many  letters  not  much  related  to  it,  that  it  might  seem  strange  to 
any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  freaks  of  language.    It  has  been  men- 
tioned before  (§  86)  that  there  are  only  four  'consonants  which  ever  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  word  in  Greek,  ¥,  o-,  /»,  and  k.    Of  these  p  occurs  Teiy 
seldom  in  this  position,  and  k  only  twice,  in  c'k  and  oJic,  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  are  peculiar  exceptions.    With  this  hust  before  us,  we  need 
not  wonder  that,  when  a  consonant  ought  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  in  order  to  represent  a  significant  suffix  reduced  to  its  conso- 
nantal element,  this  consonant  should  so  often  be  represented  by  r, 
which  even  takes  the  place  of  <r,  the  only  other  consonant  that  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  same  way.    Thus  we  have  seen  -ficv  for  -fu^^ 
and  -Tov  for  -to9  or  -t€9.     On  the  same  principle,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  third  person  dual,  -tov,  stands  for  -Tore,  or  that,  as  the  second 
person-ending  is  made  up  of  the  element  of  the  second  personal  pro- 
noun twice  repeated,  the  third  should  be  constracted  by  a  similar 
repetition  of  the  third  person.   We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  resem- 
blance of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  dual  in  the  active  as  weU 
as  in  the  passive  voice,  as  either  produced  by  accident  or  by  a  mistaken 
analogy.     In  the  passive,  as  ^a-Oov  in  the  second  person  stands  for  -<re- 
do'V^  a  repetition,  namely,  of  the  second  person  singular  with  a  mark  of 
the  locative  case,  so  in  the  third  person  the  same  ^adow  must  stand  for 
*ro-To-v,  namely,  a  similar  repetition  of  the  third  person  singular  with 
the  same  mark  of  the  locative  case.     This  may  seem  wonderful, — per- 
haps, at  first  sight,  hardly  credible, — ^but  it  is  the  only  way  of  explain- 
ing the  fact,  and  etymologically  speaking  there  is  nothing  against  ii 
The  Sanscrit  presents  the  two  characteristics  under  a  form  in  which  we 
can  more  easily  recognise  the  distinction  of  persons.    In  the  active,  the 
second  person  dual  is  -<A<»-#  (for  -eAo-Ma  or  •^^o-W),  the  third  -^# 
(for  -ta-ta);  in  the  passive,  the  second  person  dual  is  -^^tM-m  (for 
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--thd'thd^  with  a  locative  ending);  the  third,  d-td-^m  or  d'-ti  (for  td-td 
with  a  locative  ending). 


The  genuine  form  of  the  third  person  plural  of  the  Greek 
active  verh  in  -</ai  is  ^yri,  which  is  still  found  in  Doric  remains  (Butt- 
mann,  AusfuhrL  SprL  $  107,  Anm.  7>  note),  and  all  verhs  give  ^vrat 
m  the  middle  or  passive.  The  Boeotians  wrote  -vQi  for  -vn  (Bockb» 
Corp.  InseripU  I.  n.  1569  &•  HI)*  This  is  an  approximation  to  the 
ordinary  Greek,  in  which  the  termination  is  -|^}  <n,  or  -o-i  with  a  com- 
pensation for  the  -V.  The  Dorians  wrote  lilovri,  the  Boeotians  leloavQt, 
the  Attics  SiBoa<ri  or  SiBovo-i*  We  have  mentioned  before  that  the  roots 
of  the  verbs  liltapn  and  Ttdfifit^  are  6e-,  So-,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
penultima  is  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  a  short  a  which  connects 
the  root  with  the  affix  (§  347).  This  addition  to  the  root  is  not  found 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  plural,  hilofi€v^  SiBot€,  Ti^e/uev^ 
Ti$€T€,  on  account  of  the  greater  weight  of  these  forms.  Now  the 
first  and  second  persons  of  the  plural  are  proparoxytone,  but  the  third 
is  parox3rtone.  As  the  contracted  forms  ScBoi;<r<,  ri^etffi,  r<rTa<ri,  BfiK- 
vv4rt,  are  properispome,  we  may  conclude  that  the  accentuation  of  3i- 
So'vTi,  TiBivTij  is  correct^  that  the  fuller  forms  were  htZoa^vri,  ndia^irrij 
and  that  the  additional  vowel  was  lost  at  a  later  period  in  the  third 
than  in  the  two  other  persons  of  the  plural.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  Boeotic  hehoavdi  and  the  Attic  B<Boa<rf,  Tidia<rt,  That  a  short 
a  is  frequentiy  substituted  for  a  v^  we  have  shown  in  treating  of  the 
declennons>  and  we  find  instances  of  it  in  the  tenses  of  the  verb :  thus 
we  have  K€K\iaTai  for  KCKkurrai^  cwroiaTo  for  cwaotwroy  &c*  The  »  in 
BiSovTi  would  therefore  become  a  short  a«  and  not  a  long  one  as  in  Bi- 
hddai,  unless  we  suppose  an  original  form  SiBoa-yri,  which  became  Se- 
hoatSi  in  Boeotic,  and,  substituting  a  for  v  and  <r  for  $  according  to  the 
common  practice,  BiBoa-a-<ri  or  li^oaa-i  in  Attic.  That  a  final  a  of  the 
crude  verb  is  implied  in  the  termination  -a<ri  may  be  also  inferred  from 
the  perfect  active,  which  invariably  terminates  in  a,  and  uniformly  ex- 
hibits this  form  of  the  third  person  plural.  We  cannot  believe  that  this 
final  a  was  found  in  the  present  tense  of  veihs  which  were  otherwise 
strengthened  by  pronominal  additions.  The  form  heiKvvaatf  to  which 
Bopp  adverts  (  Ver^^L  Gramm.  p.  663),  appears  to  be  the  oflFspring  of  a 
later  use  of  analogy,  and  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  wish  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  a  confusion  with  the  singular  l^licvwn.  The  greater  weight 
of  the  penon*-8uffix  explains  the  form  ri^carai,  TtOivrm.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  n  passed  through  ^i  into  0-1  before  the  ¥  was  lost, 
and  then  the  change  of  t^iwri  into  BiBovo-i,  rSivci  into  Ti^era-i,  &o.,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  rvwrovca^  into  Tvwraifca,  cv«  into  dv,  &e. 
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361  The   Sanscrit  presents  ns  with  the  fullest  analogy  for  this 
fonn  of  the  third  person,  both  in  the  active  and  the  passive — ^the  fomier 
being  -ntij  the  latter  -nte  or  -ntau     In  Latin  and  old  High  Gezman  it 
is  -nt  in  the  active.    The  Latin  passive  form  in  ^ntur  deserves  a  special 
discussion.    Dr  Prichard  {Ekutem  Origin  of  the  CeUic  Natwns,  p.  IS^ 
foil.)  first  called  attention  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between    the 
Welsh  pronoun  hwynt  ^  the/*  (written  ynt  when  used  as  a  suffix)  and 
the  Welsh  characteristics  of  the  third  person  plural,  -anty  -enty  or  -jmii. 
He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  the  correct  view  of  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  pronoun  htoynt  and  these  suffixes 
in  Welsh.    The  fact  is,  we  conceive,  that  there  are  three  uses  of  nt  con- 
sidered as  a  reduplication  of  the  third  pronominal  element.     It  is  (I )  a 
sign  of  the  neuter  plural  (§  2S9)>  and  as  such  appears  in  hwy-ni  i 
(9)  an  objective  affix,  and  as  such  appears  in  the  participles  (§  26l); 
(3)  a  repeated  demonstrative,  as  in  the  third  person  plural  of  veihs. 
In  this  List  use,  Mr  Gamett  {Quarterly  BevieWy  Yol.  LYII.  p.  100) 
considers  it  analogous  to  the  Esthonian  need^illi^  and  derives  it  &oni 

a  combination  of  the  demonstrative  roots  na  +  ta.  The  latter  we  have 
already ;  of  the  former  he  gives  the  following  instances : — na  in  the 
Finnish  dialects  "this"  or  "that;"  Pali  tMm  "that;-  Greek  w^  •*hiin/ 
"her,"  "them;"  Sanscrit  ace.  dual,  ndu  "us-two;"  Gr.  wST;  Sdav. 
dat.  nama;  Plur.  Sanscr.  accus.  ruu;  Zend  no;  Latin  not;  Wdafa 
ni;  Sclav,  gen.  not/  Pali  nl,  n^,  "those."  We  have  before  stated  our 
belief  that  all  these  have  arisen  from  an  obscurer  pronunciation  of  the 
demonstrative  t.  That  n  stands  for  this  t  in  the  person-endings  is 
shown  by  the  secondary  forms  crvirTe-v  for  CTvirreTi,  &c.,  and  we 
believe  with  Kuhn  {de  Conjugatione  in  -/ui,  pp.  23,  31),  that  the  first 
consonant  in  the  plural  termination  -nti  is  a  representative  of  the 
demonstrative  element  -<,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  repetition  of  the  third 
person  singular,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  persons  which 
we  have  seen  used  to  form  their  plural.  The  voices  are  distinguished 
by  the  same  difference  of  case  as  in  the  other  inflexions.  The  Done 
dialect  has  preserved  -b^tiu,  the  true  form  of  the  imperative  active 
(Ahrens,  Dial  Dor.  p.  296),  The  Attic  -vrcsv,  and  still  more  the  later 
^Twaav,  are  due  to  corrupt  analogies. 

362  It  seems  right  that  we  should  here  make  a  few  special 
remarks  on  the  person-endings  in  Latin.  In  the  active  these  are 
preserved  more  faithfully  than  in  the  Greek,  because  the  laws  of  the 
language  do  not  forbid  eitlier  m  or  t,  the  signs  of  the  first  and  third 
person,  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  word.  In  the  present  indicative,  the 
sign  of  the  first  person  singular  is  invariably  wanting,  except  in  the 
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case  of  sum  and  inguatn.  The  passive  presents  much  greater  difficulties. 
If  we  compare  amo,  anutt^  amant,  amare^  with  their  passive  forms 
amo-r,  amat-ur^  amant-ur,  afnari-er^  we  should  he  inclined  at  first  to 
suppose  that  the  termination  r,  or  er,  «r,  was  sufficient  to  convert  an 
active  into  a  passive  form.  But  then,  what  does  this  termination 
mean,  and  how  are  we  to  explain  amaris  and  canaminiy  which  do  not 
receive  it?  Bopp  (Annals  of  Oriental  Literature^  I.  p.  62.  Ver^L 
Crramm.  p.  688)  and  Pott  (EtymoL  Forech.  I.  p.  183,  6)  suppose  that 
this  final  r  is  a  representative  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  the  termination 
of  the  second  person  singular  heing  an  inversion  for  ama-tir :  Kuhn 
{L  L  p.  26  note)  suggests  that  it  may  represent  the  radical  consonant 
of  the  substantive  verb.  These  conjectures  are  derived  from  assumptions 
respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  person-endings,  of  which  we 
have  before  expressed  our  disapprobation.  Our  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  these  passive  suffiixes  ought  to  be  consistent  with  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  person-endings  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek ;  that  is,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  final  -»r,  which  marks  the  passive 
voice,  is  a  mark  of  the  locative  case.  Now  if  we  compare  the  third 
persons  in  --tur  and  ^ntur  with  the  corresponding  singular  forms  in  -^ 
and  -nt,  we  must  feel  that  we  have  here  a  difference  of  inflexion.  In 
the  active,  the  case-ending  is  generally  lost,  but  we  should  infer  from 
the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  analogies  that  the  original  forms  exhibited  the 
ablative  or  instrumental  inflexions,  and  this  inference  is  confirmed  bj 
the  imperatives  in  -to,  -iud^  »to-te  (  Varron.  p.  245).  For  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  passive  -tur  and  -ntur  we  have  a  perfect  analogy  in  the 
particle  i^tur.  According  to  Festus  (p.  105,  ed.  Miiller),  i^itur  signi- 
fies inde,  poetea^  tum^  and  in  a  Fragment  of  the  XII  Tables  (  Varran, 
p.  149)  it  obviously  means  ^'  thereupon."  On  a  full  consideration  of  this 
particle,  it  appears  to  us  that  its  true  analysis  is  the  following.  The 
first  two  syllables  p-ffi-  must  be  taken  to  represent  the  composite  forms 
e-^^  e-ho^  e-jay  and  the  termination  is  an  inflexion  of  the  third  element, 
which  is  found  as  a  lighter  affix  in  the  synonym  i-ta.  We  must  there- 
fore compare  ir^i^tur  with  egihmet  and  i^m^vri ;  and  as  the  most  ancient 
r  in  the  Italian  languages  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  sound  like  6 
{Varron,  p.  51),  we  may  conclude  that  tur  is  a  locative  like  to6<,  so 
that  i-^tur  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  "  there,"  just  as  e-^o-met  is 
of  ^'  here."  To  the  more  obvious  suggestion  that  tur  is  merely  the  case- 
ending  'ttit  —  'Bev  (  Varron,  p.  242),  there  is  this  answer,  that  there  is  no 
other  form  in  'tur,  and  that  the  forms  in  -ter  are  synonymous  with 
those  in  -tim^  in  other  words,  they  have  a  locative  meaning,  whereas 
ihe  forms  in  -tus  are  ablatives :  compare  aman-ter  with  earp-tim^  and 
£ifnli-ter  wih  cceli-tus^    As  we  have  amari-er  by  the  side  of  ama^tur^ 
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and  as  i^tur  h  an  isolated  fonn,  it  seems  reasonable  to  claas  its  ter- 
mination, and  that  of  the  third  person  pasvTe,  with  the  locatiTes  ia 
-ttfr,  'tim  (  Varron.  p.  241 ),  rather  than  with  the  ablatiTes  in  -^«#.  It  u 
only  in  the  third  person,  singnlar  and  plural,  that  we  haTe  the  mffix  com- 
plete. The  first  person  sinfi^r  has  sofieied  a  contraction  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  Sanscrit:  amor  stands  for  amdmmr,  as 
6Aar^  does  for  ^^ram^.  The  first  person  phiral  is  also  contracted  (obm- 
mur  stands  for  afnaimiiwr\  bnt  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  seeond 
persons  singalar  and  plural  require  a  different  explanation.  («)  Tlie 
former,  which  ends  in  -^  or  -re,  is  thought  by  Pott  and  Bopp  to  be 
reducible  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  persons,  according  to  the  ifaeorf 
which  thej  have  adopted  regarding  their  formation.  Thus  Pott  sajs 
(Etym.  Fcrtch*  I.  p.  155)  that  ama-ri-B  is  equivalent  to  anuu  as,  the 
fin^  9  being  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  the  ri  being  the  usual  alteratioD 
of  the  complete  second  person-ending  -n.  Bopp  (  VergL  Oratnm,  p. 
688)  doubts  whether  to  adopt  this  view,  or  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
metathesis  of  the  ending,  so  that  amarii  stands  for  afitattr.  There  are 
several  objections  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  subject,  even  though 
We  should  suppose  that  the  final  r  of  the  imaginary  anuair  conid  be 
taken  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  or  locative  case,  which  would  leave  the 
vowel  %  unexplained.  In  the  first  place,  this  hypothesis  creates  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  the  ending  -fv,  which  is  found  consistently  in  the 
imperative  and  generally  in  the  oblique  moods  and  tenses,  even  in  the 
best  writers ;  for,  if  this  -re  is  merely  the  mark  of  the  seeond  person, 
the  second  persons  in  question  are  all  active  forms.  Again,  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  in  the  active  voice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb  tiie 
second  person  of  the  imperative  differs  from  the  others,  in  the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  person,  not  in  the  want  of  any  other  characteristic.  Thus, 
we  have  ri/irTe,  oma,  &e.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which  has 
occasioned  an  omission  of  the  nominative  sign  in  the  vocative  case 
(above,  §  252).  Analogy  would,  therefore,  favour  the  supposition  that 
the  -#,  which  is  omitted  in  amarey  is  the  sign  of  the  second  peison,  and 
not  a  mark  of  the  passive  voice.  The  word  amare^  which  remains,  is 
identical  with  the  infinitive  active.  Now  the  infinitive  and  imperative 
have  other  points  of  resemblance  in  regard  to  fonn,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  chapter ;  thus  Tv\{^ai,  the  second  person  singular  first  aorist  im- 
perative middle,  might  be  thought  the  same  word  as  ^\fraty  the  first 
aorist  infinitive  active ;  it  is  also  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Greek, 
that  the  infinitive  is  often  used  for  the  imperative.  The  Latin  infinitive 
in  -re  corresponds,  as  we  shall  show  more  at  length  hereafter,  to  the 
iBolic  infinitive  in  -lo- =  -<ri;  they  are  both  verbals,  formed  with  the 
second  pronominal  suffix,  and  used  in  the  locative  case.     We  shaU  also 
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endeavour  to  prove  that  a  pasrive  verbal  is  generally  used  to  form  the 
active  infinitive.    Now  the  difference  between  amare  and  amarier  is 
«ne  of  case  onlj :  the  more  common  form  of  the  latter  word  is  amari,  in 
whioh  even  this  di£ference  is  neglected,  for  the  %  belongs  to  the  verbal  in 
'^rii^-m^  as  appeais  frqm  the  forms  amarUy  yi\at^.    All  things  con- 
aidered,  it  appears  to  be  far  ^om  improbable  that  the  second  person 
IMMsive,  aifi0r€f  is  this  verbal  which  is  also  used  for  the  infinitive,  and 
that  amarii  was  formed,  by  an  addition  of  the  characteristic  of  the 
second  person,  on  a  mistaken  analogy,     (b)    We  might  suppose  that 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  Latin  passive  verb^  which  ends  in  -mtnt, 
bore  a  similar  relation  to  the  Greek  infinitive  in  -/ievai,  and  indeed  this 
has  been  suggested  by  Grafe  (das  Sanskrit  Verbum^  p.  120).     That 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  second  person  plural  is  a 
participle  in  the  nominative  case  with  the  copula  suppressed,  formed 
indeed  by  the  same  pronominal  suffix  as  the  Greek  infinitive  referred  to, 
but  not  used  like  it  in  the  locative,  appears  from  the  following  con- 
siderations,  which  were  first  brought  forward  by  Bopp  (Annals  of 
Oriental  Lit.  I.  p.  51.     Ver^l.  Gramm,  p.  689).    It  is  clear  that  the 
Latins  had  a  passive  participle  in  -minus :  we  find  it  ratlier  shortened 
in  alu-mntis,   Vertu^mnns  (comp.  KptjlefAvow,  &c.) ;  and  at  full  length 
in  ter'Vninus,  fe-mina,  and  ^e~mini  for  ^enimini.   In  the  imperative  it 
is  written  -minor,  as  in  amaminor.    Now  the  sign  of  the  plural  nomi- 
native in  the  old  Umbrian  is  -ry  thus  we  have  in  the  Eugubine  tables 
subator,  screhitor  for  subactiy  scriptiy  corresponding  to  a  singular  form 
in  0,  as  orto^  suhato  for  ortus^  subaeiiu;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
point,  the  Latins  had  a  singular  imperative  in  -mino;  thus  we  find 
famino  —  didto^  in  Festus  (p.  87),  fyrwf amino— prorfato,  in  Cato  (R,  B 
141),  and  in  an  inscription,  published  by  Gruter  (p.  204),  we  have:  f» 
eum  agru,m  nei  habeto  net  JruiminOy  where  the  participle  in  -mtno  is 
clearly  used  for  the  third  person  singular.     There  need  be  no  confusion 
betweein  the  r  of  -minor  and  that  which  marks  the  other  persons  of  the 
passive  voice.    As  r  is  the  mark  of  both  genitive  singular  and  nomina- 
tive plural  in  the  Umbrian,  so  its  substitute  -#  designated  both  of  the 
same  cases  in  old  Latin,  and  its  vocalization  -i  again  the  same  two  cases 
in  the  more  modem  state  of  the  language*    Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
that  the  termination  is  fixed,  and  does  not  change  according  to  the 
gender  of  the  substantive ;  for  when  the  use  of  this  participle  without 
the  verb  estis  became  permanent  and  regular,  the  gender  of  course  would 
not  change :  if  it  did  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  investigate  the  form  at 
«11>  smoe  it  would  then  stand  on  the  same  footbg  with  the  Greek  use  of 
the  participle  for  the  third  person  of  the  perfect  passive,  rervfAfiipoi 
^\  being  the  r^[ular  form.    In  this  case,  however,  the  oopula  is  never 
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omiiied.  At  least,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  only  instance  which  has  beea 
quoted  to  prove  the  contrary^  namely,  iEschyL  Eumen.  540,  the  trae 
reading  is  not  a-revlofitvat^  for  the  inunediatelj  foUowing  «/ms(v,  utto^ 
ipepm^  &c.  would  then  he  intolerahle;  and  the  iirfi  U  ayKpta-tm  ixBew 
would  have  no  meaning,  if  applied  to  the  Eumenidea,  whoee  apeoal 
hnsineas  was  to  impeach  the  homidde.  Having  regard  to  the  metie 
and  to  the  whole  context  we  have  ventured  to  read  the  paooage  thus 
in  our  recension  of  the  Eumenidei  (Lond.  1848): 

irvfi/^/iCKK  V  ai^Keuf  riva  TourZe  /xepifum^^ 

d€m¥  S*  UTiXetaw  ifiaT^  Xetrat^  ewtxpaireitf, 

fAffZ'   €C    ayKpi<rt¥   €\0€T¥y 

Zevc  alfioirraye^  d^to/iiaov  €$¥0^  to^  Kio^^9 
09  dwfi^ma-aTOy 

i.  e.  '^  Zens,  heing  anxious  (making  a  hnsineas  for  hinudf,  cf.  Agam. 
147)  to  relieve  every  one  from  these  cares,  and  hy  my  ministrations  to 
obtain  an  immunity  for  the  gods^  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  iriak, 
has  renounced  all  intercourse  or  dealings  with  the  odious  race  of  homi- 
cides." Although  we  do  not  believe  that  the  participle  in  -;<6M9v  is 
used  as  a  primary  predicate  without  the  copula,  we  are  aware  that 
with  other  participles  this  construction  is  not  uncommon  (see  .£schyL 
Aganu  169,  264,  SS%  515,  ed  Klausen).  And  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  find  Grreek  analogies  for  a  phenomenon  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  of  the  Latin  language.  The  best  syntactical  ana* 
logy  for  Bopp's  explanation  of  the  second  person  plural  passive  in  Latin, 
is  one  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  There  is  a 
periphrastic  future  in  that  language,  of  which  the  third  person,  singular, 
dual,  and  plural,  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  nominative  mascu- 
line of  a  participle  having  a  future  sense  and  formed  by  the  suffix  tn. 
In  the  nominative  case  singular  of  this  participle  the  r  is  left  out  and 
a  long  d  substituted  for  it,  as  in  MtA  *'  about  to  give"  {daturtu) ;  but 
the  nominative  of  the  dual  and  plural  are  ddtdrauy  ddtarat.  The  first 
and  second  persons  of  this  future  are  expressed  by  a  combination  of  this 
participle  with  the  verb  substantive,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowing 

scheme : 

Sing.  DdaL  Plor. 

1  Ddtdsmi  Ddtdnxu  DMtmM 

2  Ddtdn  Ddtdsthat  Ddtd$tha 

3  Ddtd  DMrau  Ddtdrat 

In  the  first  and  second  persons  the  participle  and  verb  are  sometimes 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  other  words,  as  in :  karti  tad  a$mi 
ii,  '*  I  will  do  this  for  you,"— /ocmrtw  hoe  mm  tibi  (Mahd-BMrata}; 
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Jkath4xmtrdfd paroiutdn  asi?  ^'why  are  you  going  to  pieserve  tha 
SODS  of  another  i" — cur  iervaturus  dliuiJiUoi  ei  ?  {RBmdyana),  The 
soggestion  of  Ewald«  in  his  review  of  Cbafe  (ZeiUehrifiJur  die  Kunde 
dn  Marffmdandee  for  18379  p-  HO  foil.),  that  -mtm  is  a  oormption  of 
the  Sanscrit  'dhvdmy  does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  any  serious  attention. 


B.    SECONDARY  FORMS. 

963  The  secondary  forms  of  the  person-endings  are  generally 
shorter  Tarietiee  of  the  primary  forms:  this  abbreviation  is  caused,  as  we 
haye  already  hinted^  by  the  augmented  length  of  the  verb  in  the  histori- 
cal tenses.  The  first  person  singular  is  marked  by  -»,  a  representative  of 
-^fi  or  -/uu.  The  same  substitution  takes  place  in  the  Frankish  language 
in  the  present  tense :  thus  we  have  maehan  **  I  make^"  nuiehoi  *^  thou 
makest^"  fnaehoi  ^^  he  makes"  and  '*  ye  make,"  but  tnachomei  and  ma- 
ekant  for  the  first  and  third  persons  plural  We  find  the  same  letter 
standing  for  -tc  in  the  third  person  suDgukr,  and  for  -m  in  the  third 
person  plural  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  regular  abbreviation  of  the 
third  person  plural,  for,  though  we  have  beside  it  a  longer  form  in  -<rajr 
as  the  termination  of  the  third  person  in  some  of  the  historical  tenses 
both  active  and  passive,  we  consider  this  as  an  illegitimate  and  later 
suffix.  Eminent  philologers  (Buttmann  AutfuhrL  SprL  $  107-  Anm* 
7  note;  Bopp  AnnaU  of  OrimUd  LU&rai.  p.  60)  regard  this  "irav  as 
ihe  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  substantive;  an  opinion  from  which 
we  entirely  dissent,  for  the  following  reason.  Those  tenses  in  which 
ihia  ending  occurs  do  not  ofier  any  trace  of  a  periphrastic  formation  in 
the  other  persons.  Let  us  take  a  simple  instance.  The  imperfect  of 
TtBrffu  runs  thus  in  the  active  and  passive : 

ActiTe.  PaniTe. 

€Titfi7-(T)  iride'TO 

CTi^e-Tov  iriOi-fAedotf 

«TlW-Tf|l>  eTid€-aBo¥ 

eriBi^a-Bfiy 

iriBe-fiev  iriBi'-fteBa 

iTiBe-re  irtBe-cBe 

iriBt-trav  iTiBe-vro 

Now  if  we  compare  these  two  forms  with  any  common  form  of  the 
imperative  indicative,  ctvittov,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  they 
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correspond  exactly  excqyi  in  the  thiid  penon  pIimL     We  can  1mup% 
belieye,  therefore,  that  when  sndi  a  perfect  cetiespondenoe  ezistB  k 
erery  other  penon,  both  actiTe  and  paari?e«  the  third  penon  phml  tf 
the  aetiTe  alone  should  be  really  different  in  nature  and  origitt.     In  ike 
analogies  for  such  a  yarialiony  for  instanee,  tiie  third  penon  -fhcnl  ti 
the  perfect  paanve  Te-rvfifupoi  c<Vi,  the  third  person  of  the  Sanscrit  ped- 
phrastic  future,  and  the  second  plural  of  the  Latin  passive  Terh,  men. 
tioned  above,  we  have  clear  indications  of  a  participle,  which  in  the 
last  two  oases,  appears  alone,  but  in  the  case  under  eonsideniioB,  the 
first  part  of  cVi^e-irav  for  instance  bean  no  resemblance  to  nay  pniti- 
elple  which  could  be  joined  with  the  snbetantire  veib  to  form  n  penon 
of  iriBtrv.    Aoeordinprly  we  most  seek  to  show  mtiier  that  the  plnnl 
endings  cTv^rro^^  €Ti0€-ca9  were  originally  the  same,  than  thnt  they 
were  different.  And  this  we  think  possible.  If  we  compare  €be  common 
ending  of  the  third  person  plural  in  the  present  tense,  namely  •^r), 
with  the  old  one  in  -vri,  we  observe  the  following  &ots.    In  the  pre^ 
sent  tense  a  compensation  has  been  inade  for  the  loss  of  the  -9  m  the 
original  ending,  and  rvwroinri  stands  for  nnrroi^^i,  and  uHimatdy  for 
TwfTovri,    The  v  iipeXtcvrrticov  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  tennr- 
nation,  when  the  following  Word  begins  with  a  vowiel,  may  hare  owed 
its  origin  to  an  indistinct  feeling  that  ihe  n  included  in  the  diphthong 
before  the  ending  was  still  wanting,  or  from  a  mistaken  analogy :  tha^ 
however,  it  was  not  essentinl  is  shown  by  the  foct  that  it  never  appears 
before  a  consonant.     Supposing  then  that  the  original  forms  of  the  im- 
perfect were  inBict^vTi  and  €*iv4rro.yr^  which  may  he  inferred  fitmi  tiie 
middle,  we  have  only  to  inquire  what  abhieTiations  wonM  most  pio^ 
bably  resnlt  from  the  greater  weight  of  the  form.  Hie  ensting  hw^ov 
leads  us  to  iriBeav^iridriv;  ttud  as  this  woutd  he  identical  with  the 
singular,  the  analogy  of  fi(ra¥ » e^aa-vrt  and  of  aorists  like  erv^a-v, 
assisted  by  the  -<ri.y  of  the  present^  would  readily  suggest  the  insertion  of 
o-.    The  thoroughly  corrupt  TvirreTu^a'av  from  tv^tctw^  shows  to  what 
an  extent  this  secondary  process  might  be  carried.    In  Sanscrit  we  hnve 
abhd-n  by  the  side  oiadu^MS  in  the  former  case  the  -n  of  the  suffix  -n< 
is  alone  retained,  in  the  latter  t  is  preserved  and  softened  into  ». 

364  We  have  thus  seen  that  in  the  active  voice,  the  secondary, 
forms,  when  they  differ  from  the  primary,  are  generally  corrupted  or 
mutilated.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  first  person  eingular  of  the 
secondary  form  passive,  which  is  written  -ftiyv  instead  of  -/aoi,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above  (§  352),  must  have  been  the  original 
inflexion.    Of  the  other  person^endiags,  the  first  and  second  dual  and 
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plural  do  not  differ  from  the  primary  passiye  forms.  The  third  dual  is, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  -^tiv  instead  of  -<r$o¥,  which  again  is  more 
|ii;enuine.  The  second  and  third  singular  and  the  third  plural  differ  from 
the  primary  passive  forms  hy  heing  written  '^o^  -to,  -vto,  instead  of 
•Hrai,  -rat)  -rrai.  The  seeond  person  sbgular  is  generally  snhjected  to 
a  contraction  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  form ;  namely,  as  Tvmrc- 
4rcu  hecomes  rvwrp^  or  rwirrci,  so  irvwre^ao  and  irvylra-tro  become 
irviFTov  and  irvyf/w, 

Bopp  (  Ver^L  Oramm.  680)  and  Kuhn  (de  Cof^uffatione  in  -/ii,  p.  25) 
haye  attempted  to  show  that  the  middle  or  passive  forms  are  redupli- 
cations, namely^  -^ai  for  -fia/uii  or  iicifia^  and  so  on ;  so  that  the  agent 
as  well  as  the  object  of  the  action  are  expressed  by  the  affix.  The  latter 
sees  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  secondary  form  ^iinv^  which  he 
thinks  stands  for  lutfk^ot  fidfA,  This  opinion  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  erroneous  belief  that  the  porson-endiags  aienominatiTe  cases.  We 
have  already  shown  that  this  is  an  untenable  hypothesis.  But  there 
are  other  objections  to  this  theory  respecting  the  person^nding.  If 
we  may  consider  the  active  forms  as  inflexions  of  the  affix,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  middle 
form,  and  there  can  be  no  more  reason  why  part  of  the  active  ending 
should  be  included  in  the  middle,  than  there  would  be  for  supposing 
that  the  locative  ending  must  include  the  ablatrve.  Besides,  in  the 
remaining  pronominal  elements,  which  still  maintain  an  independent 
existence  as  particles,  we  have  forms  analogous  to  all  the  person-end- 
ings of  the  verba,  and  these  particles  cannot  be  explained  as  iBdnpIica- 
tions;  why  then  .should  wdattempt  such  an  explanation  in  the  other 
case  ?  The  third  pronominal  root  furnishes  us  with  the  following  ana- 
logies to  the  person-endings :  «roi  (corresponding  to  the  third  person 
singular  active) ;  ro  (corresponding  to  the  third  person  singular  passive, 
secondary  form) ;  re  for  T6-y,  comp.  k€,  xev,  &c.  (corresponding  to  the 
second  person  plural  active  for  tcv  or  re-c).  The  first,  the  following : 
fiot  =  iM  (corresponding  to  the  first  person  singular  active);  fAfi=/jLat, 
oomp.  lify  haiy  Sec.  (conesponding  to  the  first  pmnson  singular  passive)  ; 
fuieV  (corresponding  to  the  first  person  phira]  active,  though  the  final 
letter  is  of  different  origin)  ;  /uiijy  (eonesponding  to  the  first  person  sin- 
gular passive,  secondary  form).  For  the  change  of  tf«i,  toi,  into  0-0,  to, 
i«ie  may  compare  <ir-/io  with  wapdi,  ihro  with  virai,  &c. 

865  The  foilowing  table  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate  at 
cue  view  the  diffisfcace  between  thepiimary  and  sseoadaiy  fennsof  the 
IMPBUHcadingB  in  the  two  voioes* 
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ACTIVE. 


Primaiy  form 
Secondary  form 

1 
'fit 

SINGULAR. 
9 
-<ri,  -6a,  -6«,  -ic 

a 

-T»,    -T«,     -tf-I,     • 

Primary  form 
Secondary  form 

1 

DUAL. 
9 

"TOV 

^ro¥ 

s 

-TOV 

Primary  form 
Secondary  form 

1 

PLUIL 

'll€¥ 

iL. 

s 

-IT,  f-o-aif] 

PASSIVE. 

BINOULAR« 

Primary  form 
Secondary  form 

9 
-o-ai,  -ly,  -« 

8 

-Tai 

-TO 

Primary  form 
Secondaiy  form 

1 
•fxeSc 

DUAL. 

9 

\¥                  *^Bo¥ 

8 

-<raoif 

Primary  form 
Secondary  form 

I 

'fl€dl 

PLUBi 

c 

LL* 
9 

8 
•rrai,  -aTai 
-rro,  -aro 

366  We  cannot  leave  the  gubject  of  the  person-suffixes  withont 
making  a  few  remarks  on  an  interesting  phenomenon  which  Bopp  was 
the  first  to  explain  satisfactorily,  and  which  he  calls  the  ^^  influence  of 
the  weight  of  the  person-endings."  Every  student  of  Greek  grammar 
must  have  remarked,  that  though  the  existing  verbs  in  -fii  are  all 
formed  from  roots  ending  in  a  vowel  or  -w,  which  is  regularly  length- 
ened when  joined  to  the  person-endings,  yet  this  is  the  case  only  in  the 
idngular  of  the  active  voice.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  as 
follows*    In  the  process  of  abbreviation^  always  going  on  in  languages 
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^ebicli  admit  of  indefinite  composition,  there  is  a  war  between  the  body 
of  the  word  and  its  appendafiies ;  and  when  these  latter  become  very 
mreighty,  the  curtailment  fiiUs  upon  the  body  of  the  word.  Now  idl 
the  dual  or  plural  person-endings  are  duplicates  of  the  singular,  and, 
therefore,  twice  as  heayy,  and  the  passive  endings  are,  as  we  have  seen^ 
necessarily  fuller  than  the  acUye.  Accordingly,  to  keep  up  the  equi- 
librium of  the  Terbj  it  was  necessary  that  the  root  should  he  left  in 
its  simple  form  in  those  persons  where  a  heayier  system  of  terminations 
was  adopted.  In  the  third  person  plural  active  the  long  syllable  is 
xetained,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  by  a  sacrifice  of  part  of  the  termina* 
tion.  For  the  rest,  we  may  repeat,  what  we  have  said  before,  that  a 
principle  of  equilibrium  or  compensation  is  observed  throughout  the 
Greek  language,  so  that  this  ^*  infiuence  of  the  weight  of  the  person- 
endings"  is  not  a  new  or  isolated  phenomenon,  but  a  good  example  of 
the  general  rule. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TENSES. 

967  ReUtioDS  of  mood  and  tense.     Their  proper  amnfeineDL     966  liimifitfiops  of 
Bapp*t  theory  of  ogglotiiistlon.    660  Qenuinc  fotma  of  verbs  iaclnde  pranaaii- 
nid  o4JUBOIi.     SJO  Augment  oiid  rodiipUootkm  «z»  not  i4enti€«L    The  mmg» 
ment  k-  fram  dva  ezprcMen  diit^nce.    871  The  fiitaie  9-  ^  indicstun  of fmx* 
imity.    372  Connexion  of  aorist  and  future.    BumouTi  theoiy  of  the  tenses. 
876  How  the  aorist  combines  the  expression  of  posteriority  with  that  of  pest 
thne.  674  The  9ttd  aorist    876  The  destdoKtive  in  .owi*.    376  The  1st  aad 
2nd  perfect.    377  Aorist  s|id  perfect  agree  in  tenniaiaion,  epd  differ  in  the  te* 
duplication  of  the  latter.     This  is  shown  by  the  Latin  forms  of  the  perfect. 
378  Repetitions  of  the  termination  in  Latin.     879  Passive  aorists:  emmeous 
views  respecting  ^ese  formations.    660  Supposed  sctiTe  aoristo  which  nraet  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  dsss.    861  Aorist  in  •!!»  due  to  the  insertion  of 
the  pronominal  element  ya,  382  Aorist  in  •Oifv  similarly  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  ihffa,    883  This  last  element  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  root  of 
TlOfifit,     Middle  forms  with   transitive  signification.     384  Middle  futozes  to 
active  verbs.    386  Abnormal  formation  of  passive  futures.   886  Tenses  in  -cvow* 
387  Verbs  in  .(ticm. 

367  TT  id  difficult  to  discuss  the  various  questions  connected 
X  with  the  developement  of  the  tenses  in  Greek,  without 
including  some  topics  which  properly  belong  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  modal  inflexions,  because,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  the  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood  are  in  fact 
identical.  In  the  progressive  analysis,  however,  of  the  verbs, 
it  is  customary  to  consider  the  expression  of  the  relations  of 
time  immediately  after  those  of  number  and  person,  and  distinct 
from  those  of  modality;  and  since  these  must  be  considered  as 
subject  to  some  sort  of  modality,  to  treat  of  them  in  the  first 
instance  as  they  appear  in  the  indicative  mood,  in  that  mood 
which  is  always  used  in  the  oratio  directa  when  nothing  beyond 
assertion  is  intended.  For  form's  sake,  we  shall  abide  by  the 
old  method. 

The  tense-system  of  the  Qreek  verb  is  wonderfully  compre- 
hensive ;  in  number  of  tenses  it  far  exceeds  the  Latin,  and  in 
the  preciseness  of  their  significations  it  leaves  the  Sanscrit  a 
long  way  behind.  The  proper  and  most  genend  division  of  the 
Greek  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood,  is  into  definite  and  inde- 
finite  forms.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  old  system,  we 
will  first  discuss  the  tenses  agreeably  to  the  three  great  diyi- 
sions, — according  as  they  signify  present^  pctst^  or  future  time. 
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Of  these  ditisions,  we  mndt  omit  the  present  tense:  the  affeo- 
tions  of  that  form  are  not  so  much  rariations  of  tense,  as  peculi- 
arities of  conjugation;  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  a  future  chapter. 
Before  we  discuss  in  detail  the  different  tense-forms,  it  may 
be  convenient  that  we  should  state  the  general  results  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  the  proper  expression  of  past  time  is  bj  means  of  the 
prefix  a-  or  e-  from  d-na,  denoting  distance  or  separation ;  that 
future  time  is  expressed  bj  the  second  element,  under  the  form 
e-  implying  proximity;  that  continuous  action  is  denoted  by 
reduplication ;  posteriority  in  past  time  by  a  combination  of  the 
prefix  e-  with  the  affix  9* ;  and  continuation  up  to  the  present 
timoi  by  a  combination  of  the  reduplicated  root  with  the  latter 
affix.  These  are  the  regular  forms.  Abnormal  varieties  will 
be  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

368  It  will,  pexhaps,  be  proper  that  we  should  in  the  first  place 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Bopp,  according  to  which  many 
of  the  past  and  iuture  tenses  ato  formed  by  agglutination,  or  composi- 
tion with  the  dubstantite  verb.  Thus  he  thinks  {AnnaU  of  Oriental 
Literatutey  p.  45)  that  -eo-M,  middle  -^o-opai,  is  properly  the  character^ 
istk  of  the  future  tense,  and  that  tbis  is  merely  the  present  tense  of  the 
substantive  verb  *£Z  provided  with  -^  for  the  termination,  to  which 
ifae  usage  of  language  has  ^Ven  a  fttture  ngnification.  He  even  goes 
so  fiur  as  to  assume  that  c<rovptai  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  etriaofiai, 
and  (p.  61)  that  eit/trav  is  a  compound  Of  elri  and  o-avri !  He  conceives 
there  is  an  analogy  for  this  in  the  Sanscrit  future  characteristic  sydmu 
•*  It  may  be  supposed,*  he  says  (p.  47),  "that  the  root  As  would  have 
had  a  future  tense  originally,  and  it  seems  to  me  credible  that  iydmi  is 
this  fbture  tente,  being  lost  by  lapse  of  time  in  disconnected  use,  and 
being  found  at  present  extant  only  compounded  with  attributive  roots.* 
In  the  same  way  he  considers  the  first  aorist,  as  it  is  called  (6Tvir-<ra, 
&c.),  as  a  compound  of  the  root  of  the  attributive  veib  with  the  first 
preterite  of  the  substantive  verb,  and  similariy  analyzes  fi&'^runi  for 
fuesunty  fu-erim  for  /%Mnm,  fac-iimy  &c.  In  fiivour  of  this  general 
view,  he  adduces  the  Proven9al  compound  futures,  aurai  for  aver  aiy 
&c.  (p.  46).  But  these  are  widely  different  formations  from  those 
which  he  imagines  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek.  The  two  parts  of  the  com- 
pound are  both  existing  words,  and  may  be  written  separately,  as 
indeed  appears  from  the  instances  which  he  quotes  from  Sainte-Palaye : 
eompaiar  vos  ai  for  je  vom  eampterai;  dar  tos  n*  ai  for  je  vata  en  dan-- 
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nerai  ;  dir  voi  at  for  j€  vaus  dirai  ;  dir  tot  «m  for  nouM  taus  dtrom; 
gitar  m'etz  for  90u$  mejeterez.    See  also  Raynouard,  Gramm.  RonumB^ 
p.  221.     Whereas  his  supposed  compounds  are  made  up  of  a  rooi, 
which  of  course  camioi  exist  separately,  and  of  a  termination  which 
never  does  appear  as  a  distinct  word;  for  there  is  no  snch  verb  as 
iam  in  Greek,  and  tydmi  is  equally  imaginary.     There  are  insftanoes  of 
compound  tenses  in  Sanscrit:  namely,  the  future  of  which  we  hswt 
already  spoken  (§  362),  and  which  is  composed  of  a  participle  and  the 
full  verb  cumi;  also,  a  preterite  formed  of  an  abstract  snbstantiTe  in  d^ 
used  only  in  the  accosatiye  tfm,  and  corresponding  to  an  infinitive  in 
Zend,  and  one  (A  the  three  verbs  d$a  "  I  was/  hahk&wi  "  I  have  been,* 
and  ehak&ra  '^  I  have  made :"  thus  from  the  root  t^  ^'  to  ruk,"  we  haTO 
the  abstract  substantive  if^,  accusative  i^rn^  and  by  composition  with 
the  perfects  of  of-,  hhUy  and  kri^  are  formed  the  perfects  ijpam^Mi, 
(fdm-babhuviiy  and  ifdn-ehakdra,  all  signifying  ^'  I  ruled"  (Bopp^  Krii» 
Gramm.  p.  229).    These  compounds  might  be  divided,  as  is  oftoi  the 
case  with  the  former.     To  a  certain  extent,  we  recognise  the  truth  of 
Bopp's  theory  in  its  application  to  the  Latin  tenses  in  -fo,  -bam,  and 
-vt  (see  Vergl,  Gramm.  p.  804,  cfl  Vamm.  p.  252  sqq.},  and  we  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out  an  agglutination  running  through  all  the  tenses 
of  the  Latin  verbs  in  -lo,  -Mvt  (  Varron*  p.  251).     There  are  also  in* 
stances  of  auxiliary  or  periphrastic  formations  in  Greek,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  but  they  are  all  made  up  of  distinctly  developed 
verbs,  and  therefore  furnish  no  analogy  for  the  support  of  Bopp's 
theory.    In  general,  we  have  no  more  right  to  presume  a  compositioa 
in  etymology  when  the  elements  never  exist  separately,  than  we  have 
to  infer  an  ellipsis  in  syntax,  when  the  supposed  full  form  never  occurs. 

369  But  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  this  comprehensive 
theory  of  agglutination,  arises  from  its  contradiction  to  a  mode  of 
developing  the  tenses  natural  in  itself  and  supported  by  every  analogy 
of  comparative  grammar.  In  the  verb,  as  well  as  in  the  noun,  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  compound  words  and  those  which  are  merely 
developements  of  a  root  by  means  of  pronominal  additions.  In  poin^ 
ing  out  the  analogy  between  the  verb  and  the  noun,  we  have  men- 
tioned that  the  person-endings  in  their  modifications  correspond  to  the 
cases.  We  are  convinced  that  the  differences  of  tense  and  mood,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  voice,  were  originally  expressed  by  pronominal 
adjuncts^  the  same  in  kind  with  those  which  constitute  the  affixes  be^ 
tween  the  root  and  case-ending  of  a  noun.  There  are  in  fitct  two  ways 
in  which  the  crude-form  of  a  word,  whether  it  be  a  noun  or  a  verb^ 
may  be  affected.     It  may  either  be  affected  internally,  that  is,  by  redu<- 
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plication,  ^nOy  or  anusvdra,  or  externally,  by  means  of  some  prefix 
or  afl&z.  The  fiist  method  ie  adopted  in  the  two  primary  tenses,  the 
present  and  perfect,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  conjuga- 
tions. The  second  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  all  the  other  moods 
and  tenses^  and,  in  some  cases,  also  to  the  expression  of  the  passive 
voice.  This  external  pronominal  afiection  is  brought  about  in  two 
ways ;  first,  by  a  simple  prefix  of  the  demonstrative  element  d,  or  e, 
called  the  augment :  secondly,  by  an  affix  which  is  always  some  modi-» 
fication  of  the  second  pronominal  element:  thus  we  have  aorists  and 
futures  under  the  form  «^/  perfects  under  the  form  kdy  or  hd;  the 
optative  mood  under  the  form  t^a/  the  passive  voice  under  the  form  ya 
or  thya;  and  sometimes  two  forms  of  the  same  element  are  combined, 
as  in  the  iterative  ^^kd^  and,  according  to  one  vieV,  in  the  desiderative 
f-yOy  and  the  aorist  tk^ya  just  mentioned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter 
we  shall  refinr  to  the  same  root  the  derivative  affixes  in  "^n^dya,  and 
•>€«,  &c. « ya.    We  begin  with  the  augment. 

370  In  the  Greek  system  of  tenses,  past  time  is  denoted  by  a 
short  e  prefixed  to  the  verb  or,  apparently,  by  a  reduplication  of  the 
first  consonant  and  root-vowel,  which,  however,  is  generally  altered 
according  to  certain  rules.  Buttmann  is  inclined  to  consider  the  latter 
as  the  original  characteristic  of  past  time,  the  former  being  a  mutila« 
tion  of  it  (AtufuhrL  SprL  §  82,  3  note).  Even  though  we  had  no 
other  objection  to  ofler  to  this  view,  we  should  consider  Bopp's  argu* 
ment  fiital  to  it*  The  historical  tenses  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  are  marked 
by  an  augment  Hi  the  perfect,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek,  by 
reduplication :  but,  as  Bopp  remarks  {AnnaU  of  Oriental  Literature^ 
p.  41),  ^*  the  Sanscrit  augment  has  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  redupli- 
cation, because  the  redoubled  consonant  is  generally  articulated  by  the 
vowel  of  the  root;  tup  forming  tuiup^j  and  /t^,  lilif;  now,  if  the  first 
preterit  of  these  roots  were  utSpat^  ilifatf  instead  of  atipat^  aii^^  then 
it  might  be  said  that  there  exbts  some  connexion  between  the  redu«# 
plication  and  the  augment,  when  there  also  would  be  a  mere  inflexion, 
whilst,  in  its  actual  state,  I  consider  it  as  an  affix  which  had  its  proper 
rigmfication."  There  are,  however,  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
augment  and  reduplication  are  essentially  differrait.  Besides  the  repe* 
tition  of  the  initial  consonant  with  e  to  form  a  perfect,  there  is  another 
redupHcation,  firequently  found  in  verbs  in  -/mi,  of  the  initial  consonant 
with  a  short  «  to  form  the  present  and  imperfect.  Thus  we  have  rim 
Bri'fu  in  the  present,  and  T«-^£i-Ka  in  the  perfect.  We  believe  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  these  two  prefixes:  the  difference  of 
tense  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -fca  and  the  change  of  the  root-voweL 
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What  ihe  prefix  or  lednpUcaiioii  means*  we  mwi  now 
find  ont.    The  loot  6c-  might  appear  m  a  nomi,— dco*  for  h 
w^  aa  m  the  yerb  -rUSn-p^    In  the  noon  it  might  naply  thai  the  per- 
son indioaied  was  '*a  pkeer/  hot  in  the  verh  it  must  wmwey  an  iden 
of  an  action — ^^*a  pUMnng."    Now  an  act  neoessarily  implies  a  ooiitinn- 
anoe  or  diuation,  and  what  more  simple  method  of  ezprBBBing  this 
conld  we  desire  than  hj  a  repetition  of  the  root?  and  thns  we  aje  told 
that»  in  the  broken  English  of  the  Negroes^  acts  are  exprassed  by  re- 
petitions of  snhstantiTes.    Just  so  we  bdieve  it  was  with  the  oogiaal 
Giedc  present  tense.    The  present  and  imperfect  both  express  »  cob- 
tinuanoe— ri^f^^i  ^'  I  am  phicing,*  cVcdifir,  ^'  I  was  pladng."     The  per- 
fect expresses  the  continued  state  after  the  act  had  taken  place:  it  ia 
a  mixture  of  present  and  past  time :  it  speaks  of  the  person's  slate  or 
duration  as  present,  of  the  act  as  past ;  W-Aci-xo,  *^I  am  in  the  state 
of  a  person  who  has  placed."    The  distinctioB  between  the  aoriat  and 
these  reduplicated  tenses  consists  in  ihis,  that  the  aorist  alwiqrs  speaks 
of  the  action  as  single,  as  confined  to  a  point  of  time,  and  this  meaning 
it  retains  through  all  the  moods,  eren  the  imperatife,  as  Greek  schnlara 
have  fuUy  shown.     Now  the  aorist  never  admits  of  rednpycation,  otcb 
in  those  verbs  in  which  the  present,  &o^  are  reduplicated,  except  in 
some  cases,  when  it  entirety  loses  its  meaning.    Of  the  origin  and  rig* 
nification  of  the  augment  we  hare  before  spoken  (above,  §  185).     We 
have  seen  that  Bopp  identifies  it  with  the  negative  a- ;  he  considers  it 
as  implying  a  negation  of  present  time,  a  meaning  which  Grafe  justlj 
ronarks  (p.  103,  note  57)  would  do  for  the  future  as  w^  as  the  past. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  the  pronominal  root  c  »  a  s  ome  »  (§  1 14),  which  we 
find  elsewhere  as  denoting  distance  or  remoteness.    We  have  seen  how 
this  idea  of  separation  is  connected  with  that  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun (p.  216),  and  we  shall  thus  understand  how  the  separate  partade 
to-ma,  which  denotes  eompleteaess  or  all  between  the  near  and  the 
here^  is  used  as  a  marie  of  past  time  in  Sanscrit  (p.  250).    The  defi- 
nitenesB  of  locafitj  presumed  hy  these  pronominal  roots  would  render 
them  nnsniiahle  for  the  expression  of  future  time ;  in  looking  back  on  a 
past  action,  we  always,  in  some  measure,  fix  its  position,  or  regard  it 
as  fixed,  with  a  subordinate  idea  of  distance,-— ^^  that  which  is  gom 
by;"  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  our  anticipations  are  always 
indefinite  and  confused,  though  perhaps  oonneoted  in  all  cases  with  a 
sentiment  of  proximity  or  approach— the  idea  of  **that  which  is  com- 
ing."   The  pronominal  root,  in  the  former  case,  is  used  as  a  prefix,  sod 
the  accent  is  drawn  back  on  it  to  express  that  the  time  referred  to  is 
gone  by,  just  as  conversdy  future  time  is  expressed  by  a  sufibc    A 
striking  analogy  in  support  of  this  is  found  in  the  Greek  preposiiioDi 
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of  two  syllables,  which  throw  their  accent  backwards  or  forwards, 
according  as  the  noun  to  which  they  refer  precedes  or  follows.  Wq 
observe  something  very  similar  in  the  shifting  of  the  accent  in  common 
conversation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  argument  for  the 
difierence  of  the  augment  and  reduplication  which  is  afforded  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  reduplicated  perfect  to  form  the  plnsqnamper- 
fectum. 

371     The  addition  of  the  letter  -cr-  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  is  the 
commonest  method  of  denoting  the  future  in  Greek.    This  letter^  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  represents  the  second  pronominal  element;  its 
use  to  denote  the  future  is  due  to  the  principle  just  alluded  to,  that  the 
future,  or,  as  the  Germans  more  correctly  call  it,  Zukunft^  properly 
refers  to  an  approximation  or  ^^  coming."     Indeed,  the  idea  of  union  is 
not  excluded  from  our  notions  of  future  time.     ^^The  next  day,"  means 
the  day  following^  not  the  day  fOMi :  and  as  the  augment  points  to 
oW,  indicating  ^'distance,"  so  the  future  sign  leads  us  to  itm^  in- 
dicating ooiyunction.     We  find  this  illustrated  by  the  phraseology 
of  the  best  authors.     Thus,  oi  awmdev,  or  cVaW^cv,  are  those  of 
former  times  (Theocr.  VII.  5),  but  to  ixof/ifvof  cto«  (Thucyd.  VI.  S), 
*'  the  adjoining  year,"  means  the  year  which  follows.    In  certain 
cases  the  letter  -or-  is  not  immediately  joined  to  the  root,  but  a 
short  vowel,  €  intervenes,  just  as  we  have  both  liebete  and  iiebts  in 
German,  both  chofrmid  and  charm'd  in  English,  or,  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  analogy  from  our  own  language,  just  as  the  e  is  regu« 
larly  iounded  in  some  pailiciples,  and  as  regularly  dropt  in  others. 
Of  this  common  future  in  -<r«,  there  are  two  leading  modifications  in 
Greek ;  they  are  called  by  grammarians  the  Attic  Jutur&j  and  the  tecand 
future.    The  distinction  between  these  two  futures,  which  both  end  in 
-«  in  the  Attic  dialect,  consists  in  this,  that,  whereas  in  the  Attic 
future  in  -€••,  -i5;  -a»,  -«;  the  e  or  o  belongs  to  Uie  root — ^^  the 
second  future  the  e  included  in  the  «  is  added  to  the  root :  and  that  in 
the  verbs  which  form  the  future  in  -i«  for  -iVt*  the  characteristic  of  the 
verb  is  dropt;  whereas  the  second  future  keeps  its  characteristic  unal- 
tered.   The  second  future  is  the  regular  form  for  verbs  ending  in  X,  /m, 
IT,  p.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  lonians  used  the  uncontracted  form 
in  -€«  instead  of  the  Attic  future,  and  that  in  Homer  we  have  such 
futures  as  €/9v«,  ravvt*  for  ipvam^  ravwrm.     In  general,  we  may  say  of 
the  two  shortened  futures,  that  they  are  abbreviations,  the  Attic  future 
of  a  future  in  -crt*,  the  second  future  of  a  future  in  .«-«-«,  the  <r-  being 
omitted  as  in  rvwret  for  rvwT€<raty  hfifxoto  for  htfioo'to,  &c.  (see  §  114). 
If  we  can  understand  that  Bi7/uio(rio«  and  XP^^^^  belong  to  the  same 
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fonnatlons,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  identifyiDg  the  ordinvT 
future  in  -0-w  with  ita  weaker  form  in  -em. 

372    The  circumstance  most  deeerriug  of  notice  in  the  faime  is  its 
connexion  with  the  tense  called  the  aorist.     Thus  we  have,  oonespood* 
ing  to  the  regular  future  tuV-o-w,  the  regular  first  aorist  6-n/fr-«ra,  ac- 
tually difiering  from  it  only  in  the  augment.     In  feet,  cTv-^/^a  =  rrm^ot 
(cf.  TwiTTo/iif^o,  TWTOfiedov)  stauds  related  to  Tvyj/to  =  t Ji/ro/i«,  Just  as 
iridea^eTiBijy  stands  related  to  TiQrifxt^  that  is,  as  imperfect  to  present. 
We  shall  show,  in  the  following  chapter,  that  the  same  relatioii  snb- 
sbts  between  the  conjunctiye  and  the  optative.    The  conoexioii  betweeo 
the  future  and  the  aorist  was  first  pointed  out  and  explained  by  J.  Lw 
Bumouf,  in  his  Mithode  pour  itudUr  la  langu4  Grecque^  §  Z55y  firom 
a  comparison  with  the  tenses  of  the  French  verb.    As  we  think  his 
VTay  of  considering  the  subject  veiy  good,  and  as  it  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently, if  at  all,  attended  to  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  teosee^ 
we  shall  give  his  illustrations  as  nearly  as  posable  in  his  own  words. 
He  divides  the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  into  two  dasses,  the  principal, 
and  the  secondary.     The  principal  tenses  are,  (1)  the  present,  (S)  the 
future,  and  (S)  the  perfect.     The  secondary,  (1)  the  imperfect,  (2)  the 
aorist,  and  (3)  the  plus*perfect,  each  of  which  is  formed  from  the  cor- 
responding primary  tense.     The  following  investigation  of  the  Fiench 
verb  lire  shows  the  connexion  in  meaning  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  tenses:-— 

I.     Principal  tenses,  which  express  that  the  action  has  reUtion  to  the 
time  of  speaking. 

(1)  Present, /0  lii,  '^I  am  reading,"  \.e*  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

(2)  Future,  je  lirai^  '*  I  shall  read,"  t. «.  at  some  period  suc- 
ceeding the  present  moment. 

(3)  Perfect,  fai  lu,   "  I  have  read,"  t. «.  at  some  period  pre- 
ceding, the  present  moment. 

The  whole  duration  of  time  is  thus  divided  into  three  portions,  the 
present,  which  is  fixed,  so  that  if  you  say,  ''I  am  reading,"  no  one 
will  ask  you  '^ when? "—-and  the  future  and  perfect,  which  are  fixed 
relatively  to  the  present.  For  the  assertion  "  I  shall  read,"  or  "I  have 
read,"  would  convey  a  clear  and  intelligible  idea,  even  though  yon 
should  answer,  "  I  do  not  know,"  or  "  I  do  not  remember,"  to  the  ques- 
tion "when  will  you  read?"  or  "when  have  yon  read?"  So  that 
.these  primary  tenses  enable  us  to  see  at  once  to  which  particular  point  of 
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time> — ^present,  future,  or  past, — the  act  relates,  aud  are  therefore  ab- 
solute and  independent,  and  express  only  a  simple  relation  to  one  of  the 
three  points  of  time. 

.II.    Secondary  tenses^  which  imply  a  relation  to  some  point  of  time 
other  than  the  present* 

(1)  Imperfect,  y^  lisaisy  "I  was  reading/* 

(2)  Aorist,  je  Im,  "  I  lead." 

(3)  Plus-perfect, /ai?aw  lu,  "I  had  read." 

All  these  assertions  suggest  the  question  ^^  when?"  and  if  you  would 
have  your  hearer  imderstand  you,  the  precise  point  of  time,  tdhen  you 
were  reading,  or  read,  or  had  read,  must  be  stated.  Accordingly,  not 
being  determined  by  themselves,  they  require  some  additional  state- 
ment to  fix  their  meaning ;  and  thus  they  express  a  double  relation  or 
two  relations^  (1)  to  the  past,  generally,  and  this  is  determined  by  the 
forms  themselves;  (2)  to  some  fixed  point  in  the  past.  The  primary 
tenses,  therefore,  may  be  called  definite  {ditermin^ ;  the  secondary,  in- 
definite or  half-definite  (inddtermin^  or  e^i-ditermin^).  The  former 
express  only  one  rektion,  and  this  relation  is  determined  by  their  form ; 
the  latter,  two  rehitions,  of  which  the  form  determines  only  one. 

DEFINITE  TENSES. 

The  present  expresses  simultaneity   ^       ^  ..    i     .      .,       ..  i. 

r-,,     r  .             '^  X    •    -A        I    relatively  to    the    time   or 

The  future     postenonty      >  ^        ., 

The  perfect anteriority       J  ^^      ^* 

iNDEFINnB  TENSES. 

The  imperfect  expresses  simultaneity— je  lisais  pendant  que  vous 

6criviez. 
The  aorist  expresses  posteriority— je  lus  aprh  que  vous  efites  fini 

d'ecrire. 
The  plus-perfect  expresses  anteriority — ^j'avais  lus  avant  que  voua 

eussiez  ecrit. 

Now  all  these  tenses  express  anteriority  alone,  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  speaking.  The  relation,  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another,  is 
the  only  one  expressed  by  the  definite  tenses.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a 
natural  analogy  that,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  imperfect  is  derived 
from  the  present,  the  aorist  from  the  future,  and  plus-perfect  from 
the  perfect,  by  prefixing  the  augment,  which  is  the  mark  of  past  time, 
to  these  tenses,  which  in  themselves  denote  simultandty,  posteriority, 
and  anteriority. 
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373  This  view  of  the  case  will  coniribnte  materially  to  the  bete 
understanding  of  the  whole  system  of  moods  and  tenses  in  Greek.  We 
have  seen,  from  what  Burnouf  says,  that  all  three  of  the  tenses  whick 
express  a  double  relation  may  be  called  aopwroiy  or  indefinite.  Bok 
the  second  of  them,  which  is  formed  from  the  future,  is  pecoliaiiy  so, 
from  the  mixture  of  past  and  future  time  implied  in  it,  and  tbeiefoie  the 
Greek  grammarians  have  particularly  distinguished  it  by  this  name. 
Thus  we  find  it  used  in  cases  where  we  should  expect  one  of  the  other 
indefinite  tenses,  though  never,  we  believe,  for  a  definite  tense.  In  the 
passage  quoted  from  Xenophon  by  Burnouf  (§  357),  as  an  instance  of 
its  use  for  the  perfect*  it  bears  the  proper  aorist  sense,  or  implies  pos- 
teriority in  reference  to  a  fixed  point  of  time:  tovv   Bf/a-avpotK  rw 

To?c  ^fXofc  htipxofiai^  i,e.  they  first  wrote  them  down,  and  then  left 
them.    When  the  aorist  expresses  repetition  or  continuance,  and  thus 
seems  to  approximate  to  the  present,  it  always  has  reference  to  some 
fixed  point  or  circumstance,  which  is  necessary  to  define  it.     In  the 
same  way,  the  optative,  which  is  the  aorist  of  an  old  future,  is  used  to 
.express  repetitions.     In  any  mood  except  the  indicative  the  aorists  are 
used  to  denote  single  acts  or  transient  time,  and  the  first  aorist  convep 
this  moaning  occasionally  even  in  the  indicative,  especially  in  those 
cases  where  it  implies  that  something  followed  a  given  event,  and  is 
itself  completed,  so  that  we  may  dismisB  the  subject.     Compare  the 
use  of  pvea-cL  and  its  compounds  (Gr,  Gr,  Art.  433).     When  depriTed 
of  its  augment,  as  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  aorist  may  be  used  for 
the  future  after  /i^'^Aw  (see  Person,  ad  Eurip.  Orert.  929).     The  Greeks 
very  frequently  described  historical  events  in  the  present  tense.    Smi- 
larly>  we  sometimes  find  the  imperfect  in  a  narrative^  where  we  should 
expect  the  aorist^  especially  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  the  narrator 
representing  the  action  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  time  when  it 
was  going  on  (see  Matth.  GV.  Gr.  §  505).     The  same  feeling  gave 
rise  to  the  employment  of  the  imperfect,  in  the  old  d¥aypa<pai  and 
in  Pindar,  to  describe  a  victory  gained  at  the  public  games  (see  Dissen, 
ad  Find.  Nem.  V.  5.  Thucyd.  III.  8,  V.  49,  and  Arnold's  note  on  the 
latter  passage).     The  same  is  observable  in  the  mscriptions  on  works  of 
art,  as  'AircXAfJ*  cVoici,  where  Pliny  (IT.  N.  I.  20)  gives  a  special 
explanation  of  the  phrase,  and  refers  it  to  the  modesty  or  caution  of 
the  artists. 

374  The  second  aorist,  as  it  is  called,  bears  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  second  future :  thus  we  have  second  future  I3ak»,  second 
aorist  iPa\o¥,    The  former  stands  for  fiaXim  =/9o\€tf«,  the  latter  for 
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ifioMov,  as  appears  from  the  infinitiye  iSaXeTw  (in  Ionic  /SaXeeiv),  and 

the  participle  fiakovaa^  Doric  /daXotcra,  Ionic  /3aXev<ra.     Such  an 

aorist  as  ifi€tva  is  formed  on  the  compensation  principle  for  inevya  a 

ifiiv€<ra.    It  will  be  recollected,  that  although  we  retain  the  names 

first  future,  first  aorist,  second  future,  second  aorist,  we  do  not  mean 

that  each  Terb  was  provided  with  such  an  apparatus  of  longer  and 

shorter  forms.    Some  would  have  the  more  complete  tense  only ;  others, 

only  the  contracted  one;  and  in  the  same  verb,  certain  writers  would 

adopt  the  former,  while  others  would  prefer  the  latter.     The  opinion  of 

Herodian  {Bekker.  Anecd.  p.  1290),  an  opinion  adopted  by  many 

modem  scholars  {Philol*  Mu»,  II.  p.  205),  that  there  is  no  such  thing 

as  a  second  future,  is  only  so  for  true  as  this — the  second  future  is  not 

a  distinct  tense,  for  it  is  only  a  contraction ;  but  there  are  such  contracted 

futures ;  indeed  they  are  the  regular  forms  for  verbs  the  roots  of  which 

terminate  with  a  liquid ;  and  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  every 

tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  an  instance  of  the  shortened  future,  to 

which  the  corresponding  tense  of  the  optative  stands  in  the  relation  of 

aorist     Instead,  therefore,  of  expunging  the  second  future  from  every 

grammar,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  opposition  of  future  and 

aorist,  or  generally  of  the  definite  tense  to  the  indefinite,  were  marked 

throughout  the  paradigm,  in  which  case  we  should  have  not  merely 

two  futures  but  half  a  dozen.     The  second  aorist,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 

chapter  on  the  conjugations,  is  that  which  presents  the  root  of  the  verb 

in  its  simplest  form,  and  there  may  have  been  some  cases  in  which  this 

tense,  as  denoting  single  or  transitory  acts,  never  had  the  future  cr-  of 

the  proper  or  first  aorist. 

375  From  the  future  tv>^«  is  formed  the  desiderative  rv>/fei«, 
to  which  again  the  form  rv\l/€ia  stands  as  imperfect;  it  is  generally 
considered  as  an  optative  aorist,  and  the  desire  or  wish  conveyed  by 
it  has  deprived  it  of  all  actual  reference  to  the  past,  and  therefore  of 
its  augment  Besides  this,  the  formation  of  a  new  present  tense 
from  some  past  or  future  tense  of  a  verb  is  one  of  the  commonest 
phenomena  in  the  Greek  language:  thus  we  have  from  the  aorist 
f{ica  the  new  present  ^k«,  and  from  the  perfect  re^vfixa  the  new  present 

T60Vf/K«,    &C. 

376  The  Greek  grammarians  acknowledge  a  first  and  steond  per- 
fect as  well  as  a  first  and  second  aorist.  The  first  perfect  is  thus  dis« 
tinguished.  When  the  final  letter  of  the  root  of  the  verb  is  /9,  ir,  ^, 
or  Y,  K,  Xy  this  consonant  dther  becomes  aspirated  or  remains  so.  In 
all  other  cases  the  characteristic  of  the  first  perfect  is  -xa.'  The  second 
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perfect)  thongli  it  occasionally  admits  of  alterations  of  tbe  rook,  pnn« 
dpally  by  ^una^  adds  nothiDg  bat  -a,  ^m,  -6,  as  a  terminatioii.  Sane 
scbolars  think  that  the  second  perfect  must  be  consideired  as  older  and 
more  organic  than  that  called  the  first,  aa  it  is  formed  ont  of  tbe 
resonroes  of  the  root  itself  lenthont  foreign  additionBy  juid  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  proper  perfects  in  I^tin  and  Sanscrit,  and  to  the  perfects 
of  the  first  six  of  the  strong  conjugations  in  old  Liow  CtormaB.  We 
entertain  very  strong  doubts  aa  to  the  truth  of  this  auuuitioiu  Tbe 
second  perfect  must  be  a  mutilated  form^  for  the  past  time  implied  is 
this  tense  could  not  be  conveyed  by  the  reduplication  alone.  When  «e 
compare  the  aorists  iBtgKa,  t^M ica,  with  the  perfects  ^OettccL,  BeZmma,  m 
perceive  the  only  real  difieience  to  be  that  the  aorists  have  au^^fmeDta^ 

the  perfects  reduplication.     And  if  we  take  the  perfects   -J     '-T^JiaP 

\\\      h  (9^^^^  *^^**  *^®  termination  is  simply  ha.     That  the  San- 

aorit  f  in  most  cases  represents  a  Greek  k  we  have  alreadjr  sesD  ;  it  has 
also  been  shown  how  the  soft  sound  of  $  is  often  substituted  for  tbe 
hard  k.  Of  the  substitution  of  h  both  for  k  and  «  it  is  oiuiecessary  to 
speak. 

377    It  appears  then  probable,  from  observation  in  the  Gbeek  lan- 
guage alone,  that  the  terminations  of  the  perfect  and  aorist  are  ideo' 
tical.     The  analogy  of  the  Latin  language  renders  this  all  bat  certain. 
The  Latin  conjugation  is  exceedingly  incomplete.    There  are  no  means 
of  expressing  past  time  by  augmentation,  and  very  few  verbs  have  a 
proper  reduplicate  perfect,  as  tetuli  from  tollo^  p^mli  from  pdlo,  eectdi 
from  cado*    In  some  the  syllable  of  reduplication  is  completely  lost,  as 
in  fidi  from  findo;  in  others,  the  length  of  the  penultima  is  all  ih^t 
remains  of  the  original  form  of  the  perfect,  as  in  Ugi  from  Uffo,  &c.     In 
a  few  cases  we  still  have  both  forms :  thus,  we  have  both  tetuli  and 
tuli^  both  tUtiidi  and  tudi ;  and  these  may  be  properly  termed  perfects^ 
for  they  are  equivalents,  more  or  less  mutilated  indeed,  to  the  corre* 
spondiog  Greek  tense.     Another  perfect,  so  called,  ends  in  -n,  which 
is  never  reduplicated,  and  therefore  seems  more  entitled  to  the  name  of 
first  aorist.     It  is  true  that  the  flexion  is  that  of  the  other  perfects 
(-»,  -t*<i,  -t/,  -fmw,  -was,  '^runt\  and  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
this  is  a  form  of  the  perfect  which  has  lost  its  reduplication,  just  as  the 
past  tense  in  Latin  has  always  lost  its  augment.    The  fiict,  however, 
that  we  have  a  future  in  -^iim,  Bsfaaim  (Jac^sim),  corresponding  to  this 
tense  in  -st,  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  latter  was 
an  indefinite  tense  or  aorist.     We  shall  not  be  able  to  settle  this  ques- 
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tion  completely  without  examining  the  inflexions  of  the  real  or  redu- 
plicated perfect.     The  most  undoubted  and  ancient  form  of  this  tense  is 
famished  by  the  yerh  fuio  (Gr.  ipvi»\  which  appears  both  as  Jio  and 
yUo  (Gr.  Gr.  Art  327)-    The  latter,  still  farther  shortened  into  bo,  fur- 
nishes the  usual  future  of  all  vowel  Terbs ;  thus  ama-bo  »  ama-fuOy  &o. ; 
its  imperfect,  originally  &'Juam,  under  the  form  e^m^  appears  as  the 
adjunct  to  the  imperfect  of  all  Terbs,  not  excludbg^o  itself  in  the  later 
condition  of  the  language ;  and  its  perfect  ySm  ^fufuxy  under  the  weak- 
ened form/fM  or  ui  or  ct,  furnishes  a  perfect  to  all  verbs  ending  in  a 
vowel;  thus  omaft «=  omo^i,  &o.  (seeBopp,  VergL  Gramtn.  p.  804. 
Varron.  p*  253^  sqq.)*     Now  ta/u/ki  may  be  properly  compared  with 
wit^vKo,  as  » is  the  regular  exponent  of  guttural  vocalization,  as  the 
guttural,  before  it  subsides  into  i,  is  generally  softened  into  s  and  h^ 
and  as  we  find  «,  k,  and  A  in  the  aorist  and  perfect  of  Greek  verbs,  we 
have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that/tf/vi  stands  for  fufusa,  which  is 
again  an  o£bpring  of /u/uJIm.    If  then  we  restore  the  regular  inflexions 
of  the  assumed /i^iiia  we  shall  get: 

fafuMa4ha  ^/ufuU-ti 
fu/tua^t  ^fufui-a^t  ^fufuU 
fufuia-mu9  ^fufm-M'tnut  ^fitfuimiu 

If  we  admit  this  transposition  and  substitution,  which  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied by  general  principles  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  French  change  of 
/  through  ul  into  «,  we  must  apply  the  same  explanation  to  all  regular 
perfects.  Thus  tutudi  stands  for  tutudis  ^  tutudMy  &c.  But  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  the  forms  in  -n  contain  something  more  than  a  mere  i. 
According  to  the  principle  stated  above  (§  372),  the  future  in  -#tm 
must  be  antecedent  to  the  tense  in  --n,  supposing  that  this  latter  is  an 
aorist.  Now  if  we  compare /Mvnm,  for  example,  with  txm^tiem 
(Varron.  p.  248),  we  shall  feel  justified  in  concluding  that /ic-«tm«* 
fac-8%mn  is  analogous  to  the  desideratires  in  -<r6i»,  and  that  die-si,  for 
example,  corresponds  rather  to  lei^eia  than  to  eUt^a,  The  early  loss 
of  the  primitive  system  of  augments  and  redaplications  in  the  Latin 
language,  has  introduced  a  mode  of  extending  the  affix  or  person-end- 
ings, which  we  shall  see  also  in  the  later  Greek  imperative.  We  regard 
this  as  springing  from  a  felse  sense  of  analogy :  for  the  affix  #-  does  not 
denote  past  time  but  future.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  these 
subsequent  extensions  invariably  presume  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the 
original  isignificance  of  formative  elements  ;  consequently,  that  the  pro*- 
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oedare  is  entirely  conTentional  and  arbitmy.  In  paint  of  lact»  tlieie  k 
no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  the  transition  of  e-^diapij  e^^Rxis,  &c. 
into  iUxi^  {UaniHy  6ce»  than  in  seeing  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  the 
active  Ti;»T«-T-t»  into  the  pasrave  Twrre-or^-w,  on  the  analogy  of  TWTif- 
T-oi»,  Tvwri'oB'^w,  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  fairlj-  condade  thii 
the  snffix  of  the  future,  aorist,  and  perfect,  as  well  in  Oreek  as  in  Latin, 
is  the  same,  being  always  some  representative  of  the  second  pronoim; 
that  in  the  case  where  this  characteristic  appears  to  be  lo8^  it  bss 
past  into  A  or  t ;  and  that  while  the  Greek  distinguishes  the  aorist  aad 
perfect  from  the  future  by  augment  or  reduplication,  in  I^atin  the  pro- 
per distinction  has  been  lost,  the  only  differences  which  remain  being 
accidental  and  not  essentiaL 

378    This  view  of  the  case  explains  not  only  such  fbtutes  as  -ravwtt 
for  n-avvirmy  &C.,  and  Peiofxai  for  fitpofiat  =  /3ip<roftai  (root  /^<F,  latin 
«t>-o»^v{^o,  above,  §112);  and  such  aorists  as  ?x^a  or  f;^««  for  €x^F<ra 
(root  ^cF);  but  also  the  mutilated  perfects  like  oTSa,  and  those  forms  to 
which  the  participial  nouns  in  -vFa  (ccTvia,  &c.  §  S96)  would  naturally  he 
referred.     We  are  led,  however,  by  the  result  of  this  investigation,  to 
a  special  inquiry  respecting  the  original  form  of  the  plutquamperfisehnn. 
As  ix^a  and  o7ha  presume  a  lost  cr«,  it  might  be  inferred  that  e-re-rv^a 
stands  for  €T€Ti;0«Aa=€-T6-Tuir-<r«<ra  from  tc-tw^o  =  T^i-virt^jrt-     It 
has  been  observed  above  (§  347),  that  in  the  present  ri^fy/mc,  and  there- 
fore in  the  imperfect  eriOea  for  iTiBriv^  the  root  Be-  is  connected  with 
the  person-ending  by  an  intervening  a.     In  the  other  persons  we  gene- 
rally find  iriSfi^y  eTtdij,     As  eri^ecv,  eTiSee  are  presumed  in  the  Attic 
forms  cTi0ci«,  irWei^  and  as  this  combination  generally  implies  an  in- 
cluded ya  (§  116),  we  may  conclude  that  the  root  06-  is  strengthened 
in  the  present  and  imperfect  by  this  pronominal  addition.     Now  in  the 
plu9gtiamper/eetum  we  not  only  find  ireritpea^  ireTVi^eiy  but  the  other 
persons  also  end  in  -cac,  -eafiev,  ^care,  -fav;  so  that  iTervfpea  eAands 
for  iTtTv<f>€iv  or  crcTu^eav  =  eTeryir-crc-cra,  and  not  merely  for  €t€tu0«-«^, 
for  then  the  €  would  be  inexplicable.     The  same  conclusion  would  he 
deduced  from  the  form  -cia  for  -€iv  which  is  found  in  inscriptions* 
Now  as  we  should  expect  d  priori  that  the  plueguamper/ecium  would 
differ  from  the  perfect  only  in  the  augment  prefixed,  we  must  regard 
the  double  addition  of  the  future  or  aorist  affix  as  the  result  of  a  later 
and  abnormal  analogy.    The  Latin  verb,  however,  fully  shows  us  the 
possibility  of  such  a  procedure.     If  we  compare  /ui  ^fu/eeorm  with 
fwTcmk^\/\JtMecm^  we  shall  recognise  the  last  faint  traces  of  tbe 
legitimate  formation ;  and  we  see  of  course  the  same  regularity  in  the 
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inflexions  of  these  Torbs  which  fonn  their  perfect  and  plusquampcr^ 
factum  with  the  aid  of  these  tenses.  Heie,  however,  the  parallelism  of 
the  definite  and  indefinite  tenses  terminates,  and  even  in  the  substantive 
Terb  the  transitions  are  efiected  by  accretions  of  the  affix  :  thns  from 
fuerim^fumem  we  hiKvefuissem  -fueaesiem;  and  in  the  verbs  which 
have  the  aorist-perfect  in  -n,  the  same  abnormal  formation  is  fonnd 
even  in  the  indicative ;  thus  firom  read  we  have  plnsqnamperf.  reareram 
B  reg-ie^wam  and  rexerim  =  regse-nmn,  which  is  again  lengthened  into 
reanss0m^r€ff-9in9e-^iem.  From  this  use  of  the  element  •-  to  transfer 
the  definite  tense  into  the  corresponding  indefinite,  it  might  seem 
that  the  same  suffix  is  employed  to  indicate  both  future  and  past 
time :  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  case.  In  the  formation  of  the  aorist 
firom  the  future,  it  was  intended  to  express  posteriority  in  relation 
to  some  past  event  (above,  §  372),  and  we  observe  that  this  suffix 
is  never  used  by  itself  to  signify  past  time  in  Greek ;  this  is  always 
done  by  the  augment.  The  want  of  an  augment  in  Latin,  and  the 
gradual  loss  of  a  regular  iutuxe  by  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  con« 
junctive,  gave  this  termination  the  improper  influence  which  it  exerts 
in  that  language. 

379  The  form  which  some  of  the  tenses  present  in.  the  Greek 
passive  has  occasioned  difficulties  which  no  philologer  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  surmount.  We  conceive  that  the  general  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  will  affi>rd  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  these  troublesome  phenomena.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned,  that  in  Sanscrit  there  are  two  forms  of  verbs,  considered  accord- 
ing to  their  person-endings;  the  one  is  called  panumaipadam^  or 
transitive,  and  has  endings  in  the  instrumental  case ;  the  other,  called 
atmanSpadamy  is  middle  or  deponent,  and  has  endings  in  the  locative 
case.  The  passive  voice  is  formed  firom  the  atmanipadam,  by  inserting 
the  pronominal  syllable  ya  between  the  root  and  the  ending.  Now  we 
find  that,  in  Greek,  the  present  tense  of  the  atnumipadam  is  used  as  a 
passive  and  also  as  a  middle,  and  the  passive  forms  of  the  other  tenses 
generally  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  active  forms  that  we  find  in  the 
present  passive  or  middle,  as  compared  with  the  same  tense  in  the 
active;  the  difierence,  namely,  is  only  in  the  ending.  In  the  perfect 
and  plusquamperfectum  the  characteristic  a,  k,  or  A  is  fiwquently  dropt 
altogether,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  second  perfect  and  second 
aorist.  The  form  irvyf/dnfiw  from  cTv>/fa-(/ui),  which  we  should  expect 
as  the  passive  aorist,  is  never  strictly  passive,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  reflexive  and  passive  significations  are    interchanged  or 
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baoome  commutable*.    The  fonns  actually  used  as  passives,  ct»^, 
Mwnv^  &o^  have  the  aotive  person-suffixes  thronj^hout  all  the  moods, 
and  philologets  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  -vrheoce  they  have  got 
their  uniformly  passive  signification.    Bopp  {Ber^if^  m/iaMrb,   IS27,  p. 
£84  folL;  VocaliimuSy  p.  5S  fol.)  has  sngjgested  two  methods  of  ezplan- 
ing  the  former.     He  oonjectares  that  it  is  either  fbnned  of  the  Tohil 
adjective  and  the  substantive  verb  {eTu^$^¥  for  ti/wtoc  fji^),  or  b j  an 
addition  to  the  root  of  the  aoiist  iBtiw^  on  the  supposed  analogy  of  the 
Gothic  s6kiMdum, ''  seek-did-we,"  and  the  Latin  tmtiicK     Pott  {EtymtL 
Faneh.  I.  p.  47)  prefers  the  formw  of  these  ezpIanatioziB  ;  Kuhn  (A  Cm- 
jugcAume  in  -/ao  P*  6?)  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter.      On  a  former 
occasion  (AnnaU  of  Oriental  Literature^  p.  89)  Bopp  proposed  a  dif- 
ferent conjecture,  which  shows  to  what  extremities  despairing  ingenuity 
may  be  driven.     He  supposes  that  MtpB^tip^  ilo&^ffw^  StCy  may  juveeed 
from  the  passive  participles  tw0O-€ic,  $o6-€fc,  substituting  for  the  tenni- 
nation  -ei«  the  person^erminations  -ijv,  -ti^,  -i;^  &a    Bat  how  does  the 
syllable  tv^-,  with  the  active  participial  ending,  come  to  be  a  pasaTe 
participle?  And  how  does  it  happen  that  rv^eic  is  explicableiy  and 
iTv<[>0ri¥  not  ?   In  fact,  this  explanation  tells  us  nothing :  he  might  just 
as  well  have  said  that  iO^fiv  was  formed  from  O-eky  by  the  substitutiaD 
of  -tyv  for  -ckI    Perhaps,  however,  Grafe's  remark  (p.    114)  is  even 
more  absurd  than  any  of  these.     He  says  that  Snnror  is  an  imperfect 
of  the  w  conjugation,  Mwriv  of  the  conjugation  in  -/mi,  as  if  the  dittine^ 
tion  between  the  conjugations  in  *«  and  -/mc  could  in  any  sense  cone- 
spond  to  a  difference  of  voice  ! 

380  That  there  is  some  foreign  element  in  forms  like  iTv^nv^  every 
one  is  constrained  to  admit  at  first  sight,  but  no  one  has  sttempted 
to  explain  Irvirfiv  otherwise  than  as  a  mutilated  form  of  erv^^, 
except  Bopp,  who  considers  it  as  a  compound  with  the  substantive 
verb  ^v  (Vocaliimui,  p.  54).  This  misconception  of  the  second  aorisi 
passive  has  led  to  some  extraordinary  classifications  in  the  commonest 
verbs.  To  take  one  of  the  most  obvious  instances,  the  verb  ro-rif/Ri, 
root  <rra^  which  means  ^'  I  cause  to  stand,"  has  a  transitive  future  and 
aorist  <rTff<r«,  J<rT»;<ra,  regularly  formed  from  it.     Now  in  eveiy  gram* 


*  The  fdtnre  middle  is  often  pasdre  (below,  §  385),  and  in  some  cases  (e.  ^.  Find 
JP^  IV.  343)  should  be  sabstitnted  for  an  aetiTS  aorist  appaMntlj  so  used.  FortfM 
interchange  of  the  paasiTO  and  middle  the  following  references  have  been  sent  to  vs. 
Matth.  Or.  Gr.  §  496.  8.  Buttmann,  LexU,  s.  t.  dirovpafitvot.  Riessling,  Theocr.lII. 
29,  VII.  110.  DorviUe,  Chariton,  p.  358.  Stadelmann,  de  indole  et  tuu  Misdii,  p.  L 
Enrip.  Bippol.  561.    Horn.  11.  IV.  501,  Til.  6a 
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mar  we  find  in  the  paradigm  of  the  active  voice  an  aorist  and  perfect 

eo-ry/ir,  S<rrfiKa,  which  bear  a  passive  signification  (''  I  stood"  or  ^^  waa 

caused  to  stand")  throughout  all  the  moods :  whereas  f<rrddriv,  which 

is  a  synonym  to  corrtiy,  is  not  placed  in  the  active  but  in  the  passive 

paradigm.    It  is  true  that  at  first  sight  iimfv  seems  to  oorrespond  ta 

iOriv,  &c.,  but  if  we  compare  ^t^wii,  ct^^i,  ea^fifxepy  vTcif,  &c.,  with 

6€ivaty  Mc,  lOepievy  ^.^  and  SaTifKa  with  rt^eiKa,  we  shall  be  constrained 

to  admit  that  these  are  widely  different  forms,  and  that  the  root  o-ra 

has  Bufiered  some  change  in  them  which  has  not  been  experienced  by 

the  root  0€  in  the  others.     But  iridtiw,  which  stands  for  ideBrtu  (one 

of  the  aspirates  being  necessarily  abolished,  and  the  second  retained  in 

preference  to  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  tormina* 

tion),  corresponds  to  the  other  aorist  ecTcidriv ;  and  iatriv,  <rTti<rofiat ; 

€<r^d0fj¥^  ffTadtjtrofxai ;  are  perfectly  analogous  to  MwtfVy   TVirtjconat ; 

inrwpBrfVy  Tv^diffro/uiai ;  SO  that  TiOrnni  must  be  considered  as  having  lost 

its  second  aorist  passive,  and  6<rri}y,  crtitrofiaiy  must  be  placed  by  the 

side  of  €frTd&fiv^  o'Tadtja'OfjLat,  in  the  passive  paradigm.     We  find  other 

instances  of  a  loss  of  the  second  aorist,  and  we  must  determine  from 

the  meaning  and  the  form  in  the  plural  and  other  moods,  whether  the 

active  or  the  passive  aorist  is  the  (me  wanting.     Thus  c^»v  is  not  only 

active  in  signification,  but  we  see  from  IBo/iey,  Bo«,  Bov«,  &c.,  that 

the  foim  contains  no  foreign  element;  whereas  when  we  find  0v« 

(jpvfjii)y  ipwrwf  c^vcra,  active;  but  f^w,  ^rc^vxa,  passive:   hvm,  $v<r«, 

SSutf-a,  active;  elw^  hiluKa^  passive:  vfiiwwfAt,  a/Secm,  active;  e<r/9ifv, 

passive:  /3»;V»,  efititra,  active;  ?/?•?!',  fiePn^a,  passive:  &c.,  and  also 

observe  the  forms  ^vmi,  elvfiev,  i<rftfftA€v^  /^ti^'ai,  we  conclude  that  in 

these  cases  the  root  has  received  some  accession,  and  that  the  verb  has 

no  short  form  of  the  active  aorist. 

381  Having  yindicated  the  claim  of  these  intransitive  aorists  in 
•f/y,  -vv,  to  rank  with  the  passive  forms  in  -^v,  we  must  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  pronominal  element  which  has  given  them  their  passive 
signification.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  second  pronoun,  under  that 
fonn  which  indicates  the  locative  case.  It  is  used  to  form  passiye  and 
other  derivative  verbs  in  Sanscrit,  such  as  denominatives  and  causals. 
That  it  was  of  most  extensive  application  in  Greek,  we  shall  see  in 
another  chapter.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  it  has  been  absorbed  by 
one  or  other  of  the  various  euphonical  artifices  which  the  fineness  of  the 
Greek  ear  necessitated.  Among  other  instances  of  this,  it  may  bo 
easily  seen,  that  it  lies  hid  in  the  derivative  verl>*endings  -a«,  -o»,  in 
many  of  those  in  -vw,  and  also  perhaps  in  some  of  those  in  -€«  (Bopp, 
Ver^L  Gramtn.  p.  727).    A  similar  absorption  has  taken  place  in  the 
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optative  of  verbs  in  -vm,  -v/mi  (Buttmann,  A\uf.  Sprh  §  107,  Anm*  56), 
and  we  have  seen  sometbing  of  the  kind  in  fifi€p<K  for  Zya^fiepo^,  We 
consider,  then,  that  ivrtiv^  c^vy,*  ilw,  &c.,  stand  for  «<rTaya/uii,  e^pvyaiu^ 
ilvyafki,  &c.,  respectivelj.  The  Latin  language  affords  us  an  exceUent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  pronominal  formation  can  give  a 
passive  sense  without  the  addition  of  an  atmanipadam  affix*  It  seems 
that  in  Latin  the  contracted  verbs  in  -oo  agree  in  thmr  uses  with  the 
Greek  in  -€««  and  those  in  •«>  with  the  Greek  in  -at*  or  -y«.  The 
Greek  conjugation  in  •€»  was,  as  we  shall  see,  thai  which  was  always 
adopted  in  forming  verbs  from  compound  nouns ;  thus,  evepyi-ni^  made 
€V€py€Tim,  &c.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Latin  verbs  in  -ao  .* 
thus  from  ImtificuM  we  have  Lgtificdri,  &c.  Agaiuj  we  find  that  many 
active  verbs  in  Latin,  ^ther  uncontracted  or  contracted  in  a,  have  a 
neuter  or  passive  verb  from  the  same  root  which  is  uncontracted,  or, 
what  is  more  usual,  contracted  in  e.  We  will  take  a  few  instances: 
Ist,  active  uncontracted,  passive  contracted  in  e;  active  pendire^  pasdve 
penders;  active  Mcandirs^  passive  fcatere;  active  pandire^  passive 
patere;  active  ntUre^  passive  itdre  (this  is  perfectly  analogous  to  r<mi;u, 
iarnv) ;  active  jac^re,  passive  jacere  ;  2nd,  active  contracted  in  a,  pa»- 
sive  contracted  in  «  or  uncontracted ;  in  this  case,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  active  verbs  are  all  derivatives  from  the  verbal  nouns  of  the  neuter 
verbs:  active  seddre^  passive  sedere;  active  pardre,  passive /Mirers/ 
active  liqudrey  passive  liquere;  active  ytc^artf,  passive  fuglhre.  The 
same  method  which  the  Latin  language  has  applied  in  the  formation  of 
oomplete  verbs  has  been  adopted  in  Greek  for  the  construction  of  one 
tense,  and  the  forms  dependent  on  it ;  and  there  are  traces  of  the  same 
insertion  in  certain  verbs,  for  example,  in  wovam,  as  distinguished 
from  wowim  (Bockh,  ad  Find.  Pyth.  IV.  236.  Hermann,  Dial.  Find. 

p.  XV.). 

382  The  aorist  in  -^t;v  is  easily  explained.  It  contains  the  element 
B  in  the  locative  form  Bi.  We  might  say  then  that  the  form  m  i  was  the 
ultimate  state  of  that  in  thi^  just  as  ovrip  «=  ovro-i  stands  for  avro^ii 
for  there  is  no  reason,  etjrmologically  speaking,  why  ^i  and  c  should 
not  be  considered  as  identical,  any  more  than  there  is  for  distinguishing 
between  the  noun-endings  -<r<9,  -la;  the  adjectives  in  -o>i/aik,  -i^kk; 
and  the  genitives  in  -((r)io,  mo.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
between  the  locative  pronoun  0<,  and  the  simple  element  0,  which  is 
used  as  a  verb-root  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  to  signify  action ; 
nor  must  we  consider  the  locative  i,  which  is  synonymous  with  ^i, 
as  identical  vnth  the  verb-root  t,  which  is  used  in  a  similar  manner 
in  opposition  to  d-^  0-.    When  we  compare  per^eo  with  per^y  and 
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ibis  laat  with  wip^Bm^  and  when  we  recollect  the  corresponding  ana* 
logies,   such  as  inter-eo  contrasted  with  inter-JUio^  veu'-eo  with  vm^ 
dico^  venum^y  and  vm-doy  &c.,  we  most  be  led  to  conclude  that  all 
these  verbs  are  compounds  in  which  eo^^I  go"  is  opposed  to  do  ^^I  put,'* 
&o.,  and  that  the  latter  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  forms  in  -^,  -nvt, 
which  we  first  explained  in  another  work  {Vdrran,  p.  251).     In  the 
indicative  present  of  the  verbs  in  -90,  such  as  eap-et^so  -  capers  dno^ 
areei-^O'^aceeders  nno,  &c.,  the  form  nno  has  lost  the  inserted  nasal 
which  distingmshes  this  tense  from  the  perfect,  just  as  the  word  pant^ 
discussed  above  (§  295),  refers  us  to  the  original  form  of  pd-no^poi-noy 
in  which  the  formative  n  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.     The  verbs 
in  -do  keep  only  the  shorter  form  of  the  inflexions,  which  has  been 
extended  in  the  separate  verb  dOt  doi^  dot,  but  the  perfect  remains  to 
vindicate  the  relationship.    And  the  verbs  compounded  with  the  separa* 
ble  -eo  are  distinguished  from  the  neuter  verbs  mentioned  above  (pend^ 
eOy  pat-eOy  sed-eo^  &c.),  both  by  the  conjugation  of  the  present,  and  by 
the  form  of  the  perfect,  which  correspond  to  eo>  and  not  to  the  ordinary 
verbs  of  the  so-called  second  conjugation.     But  if  per-do  is  truly  repre- 
sented by  wep'Bw,  we  must  recognise  a  verbal  compound  in  the  latter, 
and  the  same  reasoning  vriU  apply  to  the  other  cases  in  which  the  ele- 
ment 0-  appears  in  its  simple  form,  such  for  instance  as  ireXa-6«,  <f>\eyi^ 
0m,  v€/ic-6»,  OaKi^Bm,  ^e-6«,  tpBtw-Bm,  &c.    Besides  these  we  have, 
but  always  in  the  past  tense,  such  forms  as  iiimcaBov  from  hmcm,  Sio^ 
.with  regard  to  which  a  question  has  been  ndsed,  whether  they  are 
aorists  or  imperfects  (Elmsley,  ad  Eurip  Med,  186.  Pierson,  Moerisy 
p.  1 18.  Ruhnken,  Timanu,  p.  87.  Hermann,  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  ]6l9) : 
we  are  quite  sure,  as  well  from  the  meaning  as  from  the  analogy  of  the 
presents  in  -^«,  that  they  are  all  imperfects  of  lost  verbs  in  -6«.    Now 
it  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  consideration  that  causative  verbs 
in  -d»  can  have  nothing  to  do  vnth  passive  forms  in  -^i;ir.    And  it  is 
also  obvious  that  any  true  explanation  of  irv^BtiM  must  also  be  appli- 
cable to  €Tvirriv.    We  conceive  that  we  have  correctly  analyzed  these 
aorists,  when  we  identify  the  interpolated  elements  with  the  synony- 
mous locatives  Bi  and  i  respectively.    According  to  this,  c-tv^-0i7  j^j  9 
CTvV-f;{''J  vdll  mean  ^Hhere  was  a  single  act  of  beating  performed 
dote  ai  hand  by  me,"  so  that  these  tenses  were  originally  reciprocal  or 
middle.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  while  the  a-,  k,  A,  of  the 
future,  aorist,  and  perfect  active,  afiect  the  verb-root  itself  with  an 
expression  of  future  and  approximate  time,  the  interpolated  -^17,  -17  of 
the  passive  aorist  confine  the  instrumental  case  of  the  person-ending  to 
a  home-circle  of  limited  agency,  so  that  instead  of  the  mere  locality 
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which  18  expreaaed  by  the  fonns  in  -/yiai,  -/*!!•',  '^e  have  an  espresBci 
of  locality  added  to  that  of  instrumentality  si^;nified  by  the  case  d 
the  person-ending.    In  fact,  -if-/«  or  -dri-fn  becomee  equal  to  -fufv. 

383    It  is  of  course  poeable  that  the  pronominal  element  6-  maj 
be  connected  with  the  verbal  root  Be  (§  224)  ;  but   to  imagine,  wiA 
Bopp  and  Pott,  that  any  tense  of  Ttdrjfit^Bfitf  for  inatanoe, — is  added 
to  the  root  or  cmde^form  of  the  verb,  would  be  to  reverse  the  natml 
processes  of  language.     The  idea  of  location  ia   intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  verbal  root  0€*,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  thai  tiw 
locative  ^i  has  extended  its  influence  to  this  verb  as  well  as  to  the  aorisk 
in  question,  and  to  the  passive  infinitive^     It  has  been  mentioned  hehn 
that  Ti-0ff-fAi^TtMa-fjn  (§  S47),  and  Bfit^^Bee  or  Om  (§  11 6).     Conae- 
quently,  the  root  of  TWrifit  is  rather  the  locative  Bi"  than  the  dmpk 
diement  6 ;  and  while  we  have  ho »  $o  in  Zihwfjn  » daddmiy  we  must 
recognise  Biat^dha  in  ridntit^dadAdtni,     We  also  discern  the  mmph 
element  in  fiox-Bo^  **  a  labour/'  *^  something  great  to  do ;"  compare  the 
first  syllable  with  fioy^Ky  /uoy-et*,  fxiy^a^,  ma^w,  fiai  (Hesycb.),  maOf, 
Sanscrit  mahaty  mahita^  ^^  worship,"  &c.     Also  in  opfAa-do^^  ''a  thing 
done  in  vows"  (opfiot).    But  we  have  the  longer  form  with  a  kind  oi 
passive  sense  in  S<r-^f;9,  from  cv-wfii  for  Fctf-^yv^i  (Sanscrit  vasy  I^tin 
pei^tu),  and  in  (V-^it*  (root  cB-),  whexe  we  find  the  locative  Bt,  ms  m 
the  first  aorist  passive.    That  this  last  has  for  its  future  e^oftiai,  clearly 
of  a  middle  form,  would  of  itself  be  some  proof  that  the  word  is  not 
altogether  of  an  active  nature.    The  following  considerations  add  much 
weight  to  this  view.    We  find  that  the  cognate  word  «-!-»•#  has  only 
the  future  wio^ai.    These  two  futures  are,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  nothing  but  conjunctives,  like   Bttofxat  for  Bimftaif 
jSeiofxcu  or  )dco/uai.  Sic,  We  are  convinced  that  iri«vi»,  as  well  as  ec-Bt-^^ 
is  a  deponent  verb ;  in  other  words,  that  although  the  action  may  pan 
on  to  the  object  eaten  or  drunk,  yet,  the  agent  being  considered  as  the 
object  benefited,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  locative  and  not  in  the  instm* 
mental  case.    For  this  reason  we  find  that  all  verbs  in  Oreek  and 
Latin,  which,  though  they  may  express  an  action,  confine  the  benefits 
or  results  of  that  action  to  the  agent,  are  middle  or  deponent  in  form, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Greeks  use  the  middle  'voice  to  expiett 
that  a  person  is  not  the  instrument,  but  the  cause,  of  an  action.    ^'^ 
explains  the  middle  or  deponent  use  of  ve^cor,  yevofjiai  (as  opposed  to 
ycvw),  tUoTy  fruoTy  xp^f^^^i  nancxscoTy  Se;^o/ia4,  adipitcoTy  tortior^  &C/' 
also  of  verbs  denoting  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  alaBdvoitaty  eorU^'^ 
ploTy  Bewfxai^  oc^paivoixai  I    compicariy   inttieriy   dxpoaa-Baiy  &c.;  oi 
Words  implying  mental  emotions,  as  mirarit  vereri^  ketari,  &€• 
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384  In  Greek  we  find  certain  words  of  this  class  with  the  present 
tense  of  an  active,  but  the  future  of  a  deponent  form ;  thus  cIkovw  makes 
ciicov<rofAai ;  0avfAa^»^  BavfjuxtrofAai ;  QutfiCKW^  Oavovftai ;  fraV;^^,  wsi^o/iat ; 
8co,  It  is  easy  to  understand  this :  when  we  speak  of  something  that 
will  make  an  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings,  or,  in  general, 
befidl  ns,  as  future,  we  consider  ourselves  as  merely  the  object  of  these 
outward  impresmons  or  accidents ;  but  when  we  speak  of  their  present 
^ect,  we  consider  ourselves  as  an  agent  or  inchoative  in  respect  of 
them.  If  any  one  says  ^^  I  am  hearing/'  he  asserts  that  he  is  exercising 
that  sense ;  if  he  says  ^^  I  shall  hear,"  he  sa3rs  merely  that  there  will  be 
a  sound  or  noise:  again,  if  he  says  ^'  I  am  dying,"  he  speaks  of  his  being 
on  the  way  towards  death,  and  therefore,  an  inchoative  verb  like  Ovria-Km 
might  very  well  be  used :  if  he  says  "  I  shall  die,"  he  merely  states  that 
his  death  will  take  place,  that  he  will  be  dead  {BaweTrat)^  in  which 
event  he  cannot  be  considered  as  an  actor  at  alL  The  same  principle 
has  extended  itself  even  to  the  primitive  verb  of  existence :  for  while 
eifiissia-^i  has  lost  its  original  future  €(r.<ro-/ui,  which  is  now  repre- 
sented only  by  the  conjunctive  ^^ic^ita^io'^io'fjLi^  we  find  in  constant 
use  etrtrofAat  or  ea-ofxaty  which  means  ^^  there  is  or  will  be  existence  for 
me."  Some  such  method  might  be  adopted  to  explain  all  those  nu- 
merous instances  in  Greek,  where  we  find  an  active  present  with  A 
deponent  future  (Or.  Gr,  350),  M.  Bumouf  justly  remarks  (/.  /.  §  204) 
that  the  active  verbs  with  middle  futures,  are  precisely  those  which, 
in  the  French  language,  are  reflected  in  form  but  not  in  sense;  thus, 
4ny^<rofkat  or  <rcMirff(r«»/uai  is  J6  me  tairai;  /3ir<ro^i,  je  nien  irai; 
BavfAaxrofiaiy  je  m'Sionneroi;  d^aprijirofjLai,  je  me  trcmperaij  oifiti^ 
(ofiai,  je  me  lamenterai  ;  awovtaiFOftaiy  je  m'Hudierai  tt ;  &c. 

385  It  is  remarkable  that  the  passive  futures  formed  from  the 
aorists  in  -9i¥  and  -^ifv,  have  person-endings  of  the  middle  ibrm.  It  id 
an  irregularity  that  they  should  be  formed  from  the  aorists  at  all^  and 
we  can  only  explain  it  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  first  con- 
structed when  the  future  middle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  often  used  in 
«  passive  sense  (Monk  on  JSurip.  HippolyL  1458,  above,  §  S7d)>  was 
appropriated  to  the  active  verb,  and  another  passive  future  was  necessary 
(Journal  of  Bdttoatian,  lY.  p.  158);  at  all  events,  they  must  be  oon- 
adered  as  subsequent  to  the  other  forms  of  the  future. 

386  Another  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  tense  by  the  addition 
«f  a  suffix  used  to  form  a  set  of  verbs,  is  furnished  by  the  iterative 
tenses  in  -<ricoir.  This  ending  is  affixed  to  the  imperfect  and  to  both 
aorists  of  the  indicative,  and  the  augment  is  omitted;  thus  irvwrop 
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makes  riwreaKOp;   eTv^ffa,  rvyf^euncov;  and  SXawov,  X/trco-Kor;    and  so 
also  in  the  passive.     This  mode  of  fonning  tenses  is  peculijur  to  the 
lonianSy  who  were  in  the  haUt  of  omitting  the  augment  of  the  histo- 
rical tenses  in  their  descriptiye  poeiiy,  and  from  them  the  cuatoiii  was 
introdaced  into  the  long  nanative  speeches  which  the  Epic  eieimtat  of 
the  Athenian  drama  permitted.    These  tenses,  according  to  Bnttmami 
{AutfuhrL  Sprl  §  94,  Anm*  S\  denote  not  a  continued,  but  a  vq>eated 
action.     The  iterative  formed  from  the  imperfect  implies  oocnaioiiallj 
an  action  of  some  duration  frequently  repeated — as  in  Herod.  III.  1 19: 
f/  TVMf  xXaiWiec  Ka)  p5vp€<riceTo— at  other  times  a  momentary  atction 
repeated,  Herod.  I.  185:   €iriT€iv€<ricc,  okmc  ^cy  ni^pn  tcmmto,  (wKa 
T€T|»aYMva— ^a«  3e  »vicra«  tci  fvAa  TcatTa  dwcup^eaKovi  the  iterative 
formed  from  the  aorist  conveys  the  latter  meaning  only ;  Hood.  TV. 
130:  OICM9-— HcaraXfiroicy,  aJroi  aar  virc^ffXavvor,  ol  ^  ay  Wfpvat  ewcA-* 
06vT€K  \a/3€iFKo»  TO,  iTpo^aTa,    The  aorist  iteratives  occur  voy  seldom, 
and  those  from  the  first  aorist  are  never  found  in  prose.    There  is  one 
instance  in  Herodotus  (III.  17)  where  the  word  apSco-icc  is  used  as  an 
imperfect,  but,  as  Buttmann  remarks,  though  continuation  in  time  is 
implied,  there  is  still  a  signification  of  repetition  in  space  in  this  passaga 
It  is  also  true,  though  Buttmann  has  not  remarked  this»  that  the  im- 
perfect is  used  in  Attic  pros^  as  an  itemtive,  in  connexion  with  owot€ 
and  the  optative:  as,  for  instance,  Xen.  Anah,  IT.  5,  §  27 :  ^Sei  6wot€ 
ri9  tiyl/ftjj  where  certainly  a  repetition  is  implied  (Gr.  Gr.  580).    But 
the  faet  is,  that  the  ideas  of  repetition  and  continuance  are  intimately 
connected,  the  former  being  related  to  the  latter  as  the  idea  of  a  series  of 
points  is  to  that  of  a  line ;  and  therefore  as  the  genemting  or  suggesting 
idea  is  to  the  idea  suggested  or  generated.    We  have  shown  eLsewhere 
that  the  Hebrew  tense  which  indicates  continuous  time,  is  often  used 
as  a  frituro  (Mdikil  U-Sopher,  p.  28),  and  it  is  well  known  that  eseo 
appears  as  the  future  of  turn.    No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  fhture 
is  by  its«nature  inchoative,  and  that  continued  actions  involve  a  series 
of  recommencements. 

387  There  is,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin  language,  a  nume- 
rous class  of  yerbs  ending  in  -o-km.  Buttmann  is  incUned  to  consider  these 
terminations  as  totally  difierent  from  the  iterative  preterites  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  (Aus/uhrL  Sprl.  $  94»,  4  note),  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  su£Sicient  similarity  of  meaning  in  the  two  cases,  to  justify  ua 
in  the  belief  that  both  formations  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  principle, 
although  the  original  meaning  of  the  ending  seems  in  the  case  of  the 
verbs  in  'trnn  to  have  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  subordinate  dgni^ 
fications.    The  sense  of  the  Latin  verbs  in  -sco  is  generally  inchoatiTe: 
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cre-scOi  gli-KO^  quie-ico,  na-^tcoTy  TKhseOy  di^sco,  sd-tcOy  ira^tcor,  pact" 
sooTy  jpuera-icOy  teneror^coy  Uluce-scOf  grand&scOy  mature-teOy  eaper^- 
9C0y  eantice-icOy  &c.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  one  of  these  keeps 
the  -AXHform  in  the  perfect;  Yrhich  is  cri-'viy  quii-vi,  eontie-uh  &c. 
Pott  has  truly  remarked  (JStym.  Fortch,  I.  p.  56),  that  many  Greek 
verbs  in  -o-km,  and  more  than  people  generaUy  suppose^  are  genuine 
inchoatives :  he  instances  t/yt^a-o-Kw,  ytipd^a-Ktty  yeyeux-o-KM,  kui-o-kco  and 
icvf-o-fcpfiai,  dyij-o-KM  (^£olio  6ifai-<rK«),  "  to  be  taken  in  death/'  fAt-fjLvrt" 
o'KOfjLai  (.£olic  fit'fjLvaUo'KOfjLai),  yt^-yvti-irKw,     In  others  this  meaning  is 
less  clearly  8een>  as  aX0i-o-K«»,  "  1  make  sound/'  iKd-vKOfiaty  '^  I  make 
myself  gracious,"  yavw-^Kopiaty  "  I  become  merry/'  dxi-vKonaiy  "  I  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hands."    The  following  have  a  causative  signification, 
/jL^dtlLcKWy    iriiri-o-K«,    yafjit'O-Km    and    yafii-^Wy  iriirv-o-K»    and    irivvo-o-», 
3iBa-<ric«»,    iiri/3a-a'K€fA€v,    wi<l>av~<rKW   and    irKJxi'^KOfAaiy  iva/Siti-^KOfiaty 
fiifiw^-eKmy  a/96-(rK»,  &o.     Now  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  only 
difference  between  an  inchoative  and  a  causative  is  this,  that  the  one  is 
a  passive,  the  other  an  active  relation.     But  the  idea  of  iteration  or 
repetition  presupposes  the  idea  of  a  beginning,  and  the  very  distinction 
between  an  imperfect  and  an  iterative  preterite  is,  that  the  former  pre- 
sumes a  line,  the  latter  a  sequence  of  points,  the  former  unbroken  con- 
tinuation,  the  latter  a  series  of  recommencements. 

We  find  an  analogous  ending,  with  a  similar  meaning,  in  nouns 
derived  from  verbs:  thus  we  have  2iWko«  from  B/kciv,  \iirxii  from 
\iy€t¥y  aliryo^  from  at^oZyiai :  in  the  last  two  instances  the  «  is  aspirated 
on  the  compensation  principle,  as  in  wa^^io,  root  ireird- ;  for  the  root  of 
the  former  is  Xey^  or  XeF,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  of  the  latter, 
FoiB-,  Lithuanian  y^d(0.-  the  first  seems  to  stand  for  Biic-incov,  or  the  k 
has  been  dropt,  as  in  Aa-<ric»  (Xaxeur),  ^^-$co  (doe-ere),  fxUvym,  mi'9eeo 
{fiiyfiyai)y  ro-^*  («X")»  (above,  §  219). 

The  pronominal  roots  m,  ka,  are  ultimately  the  same;  as  tense- 
endings  we  have  established  their  identity.  If,  then,  our  view  of  the 
termination  -o-k  is  correct,  this  is  a  junction  of  two  forms  of  the  same 
element,  just  like  the  very  common  pronominal  endings  -n-ty  -td^ndy  &c.; 
and  the  principles  already  explained  vrill  enable  us  to  understand  how 
a  compound  signifying  successive  proximity  may  be  used  to  express 
the  ideas  of  inchoation,  continuance,  repeated  action,  growth  and  causa- 
tion. As  the  locative  Bi  may  become  a  verb-root,  and  denote  the  act 
of  placing,  so  o-k-  is  found  as  the  element  of  a  set  of  words  which 
denote  progression  by  successive  steps.  Such  are  (TKaXXw,  o-ko^m,  (tkcAov, 
tcandoy  Bcalay  &c.    (See  Kenrick,  Herodoiuty  p.  24).  - 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  MOODS  AND  PARTICIPLES. 

388  DistinctioDS  of  mood  are  rather  rynUctical  than  etymological.     389   (I)  Cam- 
junetive  and  optative.     Forms  of  the  conjunctiYe.     390  Ezplaoarioa  of  the 
optatire  c    391  ConjuoctiTe  and  opcmtite  related  as  fvtnie  and  aorist.    SSS  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  future.     393  The  reUtions  of  tense  bctweea  the   cob- 
junctive  and  optatire  are  indicated  by  their  syntactical  use.    394  Especially 
by  the  construction  of  ov  fi^,     395   Correspondences  of  the  future  and  ooa- 
junctiye  in  hypothetical  sentences.    396   Their  appearance  in  the  same  €na2 
sentence.     397  Use  of  the  optative  to  express  a  wish.     398  The  eoDjanctifv 
and  future  interchanged  in  Latin.    399  Sanscrit  forms^     490  Ge^innetnc  and 
optative  appear  as  differences  of  tense  in  modem  languages.    401  (2)  Impen>~ 
tive  and  ir^nitive.     The  former  distinguished  by  its  person- endings  only. 
402  Active  person-endings  of  the  Greek  imperative.     403   Passive  penoo- 
endings.    404  Sanscrit  imperative.   405  Greek  mfinitive.    406  LiatiB  infinitives. 
407  Sanscrit  infinitive.    408  CooaeKion  between  the  imperative  and  iniiBitm. 
409  Tliis  is  especially  manifested  in  the  false  analogy  which  led  to  the  passive 
forms  of  the  imperative.    410  The  three  different  fonns  of  the  infinitlTe  active 
are  the  locatives  of  three  verbals.    411  The  Greek  infinitive  passive.    412  Ijatin 
and  Sanscrit  forms.    413  (3)  Participles.    Forms  in  -nts,    414  Perfect  paitid- 
ples.    416  Origugt  of  the  present  participle.    416  Infinitive  and  participle,  how 
related.    417  Adjectives  and  participlea.  418  Teutonic  infinitive— a  dcdiaable 
participle.     419  Latin  gerunds  and  supines.     420  Participles  used  absolutely 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanscrit.    421  Paradigms,    432  L  Greek  verb,  tutth. 
423  II.  Sanscrit  verb,  tud&mi.    424  111.  Latin  verb,  tunda, 

388     fTlHE  cUstiDfCiiona  of  mood  and  tei^e  are  dae  radier 
JL  to  the  methodical  language  of  syntax  than  to  anj 
essential  varieties  in  the  forms  themselves.     The  imperalive 
mood  is  merely  the  indicative  with  a  peculiar  aflbction  of  the 
person-endings,  and  the  infinitive  is  m^elj  a  fixed  or  adverbial 
f(»rm  of  the  participle,  which  again  is  an  adjective  derived  from 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  just  as  ifffto- 
(TI09  springs  from  the  genitive  of  ^^fios.     With  regard  to  the 
conjunctive   and  optative,   although  it  is  customary  in  Greek 
Grammars  to  class  them  as  distinct  moods,  having  tenses  of 
their  own,  it  has  long  been  felt  by   scholars,  on  syntactical 
grounds,  that,  considered  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and 
to  the  other  moods,  they  must  be  regarded  as  differing  in  tense 
only.     It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  person-endings  of  the 
conjunctive  correspond  to  the  primary  forms,  or  those  of  the 
primary  tenses,  while  the  person-endings  of  the  optative  always 
agree  with  the  secondary  forms,  or  those  of  the  historical  tenses 
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(BattmanD,  Ausfuhrl.  Sprl.  ^  88,  3,  4).  A  more  exact  etymo- 
logical and  syntactical  examination  of  the  whole  question  will 
show  dearly,  that,  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  language,  these 
moods  hare  no  right  to  a  separate  classification,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  us  to  point  out  the  real  connexion  between 
them. 


389      (1)     CoNJTJNCnVS  AND  OPTATiyE. 

The  form>  which  the  conjunctive  generallj  presents,  difieis  from  the 
indicatiye  in  the  following  points.     Where  the  indicative  has  »,  ov,  o, 
the  conjunctive  has  m ;  where  the  indicative  has  €,  ety  17,  the  conjunc- 
tive has  fly  p:  the  a  of  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  first 
aorist,  active  and  middle,  become  w  and  v  respectively.    There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  more  essential  difference  between 
the  »  and  n  of  the  coi^nnctive,  than  there  is  between  the  o  and  6  of 
the  indicative;  as  the  two  latter  represent  the  short  d  in  Sanscrit, 
the  two  fonnor  may  be  considered  as  substitutes  for  tiie  long  a, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Lh  or  conjunctive  mood  in  the  Y^a^ 
dialect;  and  in  every  case  we  must  conclude  that  an  original  1-  or 
vocalized  <r^  is  absorbed,  or  more  or  less  imperfectiy  represented  by 
this  long  voweL     This  a  h  found  in  the  conjunctive  of  the  Doric 
dialect :  for  instance,  we  have  Itraim  (Corpm  Jnseript.  Yol.  II.  p.  641, 
no.  8053) ;  iirurrairrt  (ib,  p.  413,  no.  2556y  1.  68)  ;  eparat  (Pindar, 
Pyth.   IV.  92  =  164);  /3om€«  (Theocr.   XV.  22);    see  Kuhn  1.  1. 
p.  39.    In  the   older   writers,    the   root-syllable   alone  is  changed 
(sometimes  by  the  addition  of  an  t),  the  connecting-vowel  not  bdng 
affected^  though  this  seems  to  take  place  only  in  the  dual  and  plural : 
thus  we  have  /Seio/ieify  deiofAewy  <rr€iofjL€»y  vapo-riycToy,  Bmo/ucv,  yvmofACif* 
In  the  passive  this  may  take  place  in  the  smgular,  as  in  dwoOeiofjiat, 
In  the  active  we  occasionally  find  both  root-vowel  and  connecting- 
vowel  afiected  by  ffuna,  as  in  o-rfyfiv,  ^ixpnp,  ^^<srs  ^^^'Vs  ^J>  &c. 
Buttmann  supposes  the  existence  of  conjunctives  without  any  mark  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  indicative  {Atufuhrl,  SprL  §  88,  Anm,  3), 
but  these  could  only  be  corrupt  and  mutilated  forms.     We  believe  that 
all  the  instances  which  he  mentions  belong  to  the  analogy  of  /9€<o/u€ar, 
the  production  having  fidlen  upon  the  first  syllable.     With  regard  to 
these  epic  forms  in  general,  it  is  clear,  that  if  Beimy  ^eif|«,  Bci^y  BiiofAcv, 
aroBeiofuit  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  form,  the 
short  cOnnecting-vowel  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  person-endings.    It 
18  equally  clear,  that  they  are  all  futures,  and  perhaps  very  ancient 
forms  of  the  future:  at  least,  forms  answering  to  BeiofitVy  ^tofAev  are 
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used  with  a  fature  signification  in  Homer;  fieit^f^ouy  for  instance,  ki 
regular  future.  Perhaps  in  the  original  form  the  inclement  did  not  ertesi 
to  both  root  and  connecting-vowel.  There  are  otber  instances  of  thi 
superfluous  strengthening  of  the  form :  thus  on  the  analogy  of  KOfUMfoa 
and  KOfxiffOfiat  we  should  expect  only  wXtpoufxai,  or  irAewro/uu  frn 
irAc'Fw :  whereas  we  have  also  irX€v<roi7Jiai :  rt/ucKOf/«  iv'ould  be  a  suffi- 
cient optative  from  n/maw,  but  we  have  also  n^/^V*^- 

390    The  characteristic  of  the  optative  is  t,  which  forma  a  dipbtboog 
with  the  connecting- vowel :  to  this  the  long  vo^rel  tj  is  oocaflionaDf 
subjoined.     The  person- endings  are  of  the  secondarjr  form,    witb  the 
exception  of  the  first  person,  which  is  generally  -/**,  though  it  seems 
that  the  shorter  form  in  -v  was  here,  as  in  the  imperfect,  oocasioDallj 
substituted  for  it,  in  those  cases  where  the  first  person  of  the  optatirv 
regularly  ended  like  the  indicative :  thus  we  have  in  Suiipides :  a^fm* 
u¥  €iriv  €«  Tp€<l>otv  Ttt  Twv  iTcKa^  (JEtyfnol.  Magnum,  g.  t?.  Tpe^poiv),    The 
optatives,  which  add  rj  to  the  characteristic  c,  always  form  the  fiist 
person  in  •.»,    The  reason  for  the  difiercnce  is  obvious.      In  Tpi^ifn, 
which  has  no  augment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  weight  of  the  verb 
should  drive  off  the  full  ending ;  but  the  longer  form  in  -iffv  of  oonne 
would  not  admit  of  it.     In  the  ^olic  dialect,  the  charactemt/c  <  wu 
sometimes  omitted,  as  already  included  in  the  17.     Thus  mre  have  in  % 
passage,  probably  from  Sappho^  quoted  by  ApoUonius  (de  Stfntaxh  I^' 
22,  p.  247  Bekker) : 

atO   €yu,  ypvfroa'Tiipav   ^AtppoZiTOy 
Tovhe  Toy  TraKov  Xa^offv-^ 

where  we  adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by  Bergk  {Bheinigd,  MfU* 
for  1835,  p.  218),  which  is  confirmed  as  well  by  the  metre  as  by  the 
remark  in  the  Etymohgieum  Magnum^  p.  558 :  Aaxofjv  €<m  \€LXo*Fy 
Aa;^oi9,  Xa;^oi.  We  believe  that  this  word  represents  the  origni»l 
formation  of  the  optative;  for  Xa;^oV  «=  Xax**^ "/** ~ H^^X^**'^^ 
would  be  the  regular  indeterminate  corresponding  to  the  conjunctiTe 
Xayon  =  \a-)(o4»  =  Aa;^o<rai.  Bopp  has  suggested  {AnndU  of  OriefUal 
Literat.  p.  28)  an  explanation  of  this  characteristic  %  which  at  least 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He  says :  ''  The  reason  why  the  vowel  i 
expresses  the  potential  mood  cannot  be  discovered  in  Greek,  in  Latin, 
nor  perhaps  in  any  other  European  language,  but  in  Sanscrit^  the 
radi(^  element  i  expresses  wishing,  desiring ;  and  what  syUable  could 
be  more  properly  employed  to  indicate  an  optative,  than  the  one  to 
which  the  Hindu  grammarians  had  given  the  primary  signification  of 
Kdnti — having  desired  I  will  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  root  1,  and  that  the  grammarians  haci  a  sufficient  reason 
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for  putting  KdnH  at  the  head  of  their  explanations^  but  certain  it  is, 
tbat  imas  has,  among  other  significations,  that  of  we  desire  or  trwA. 
Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  sense  expressed  in  Sanscrit,  and  the 
languages  here  compared  with  it,  by  a  syllable,  signifying  desire,  incor- 
porated into  the  verb,  is  in  English,  and  often  in  German  also,  expressed 
by  detached  auxiliary  verbs,  having  the  primary  signification  of  vnshing 
(In  Notker  we  read,  /  mahta  baldur  feeinon — vellem  vehementer 
plorare).    The  German  mo^en  has  frequently  this  signification,  and  the 
iEnglish  may  is  of  the  same  origin,  derived  from  the  Saxon  tna^any  in 
Gothic  likewise  magan!*    We  have  already  said,  that  in  our  opinion 
the  theory  of  agglutination,  which  Bopp  has  introduced,  must  be 
xeoeived  with  great  caution  and  subject  to  many  limitations.     The 
inflexions  of  verbs  may  and  do  take  place  in  the  same  way  as  the 
modifications  of  nouns ;  namely,  by  pronominal  insertion  between  the 
root  and  the  person-ending  in  verbs,  and  between  the  root  and  case»end- 
ing  in  nouns.    Of  the  pronominal  elements  which  may  be  so  inserted, 
there  is  no  one  more  common  than  -la,  Sanscrit  ya^  corresponding  to 
the  second  pronoun  or  the  relative  form.     We  know  that  the  «,  which 
characterizes  the  future  and  aorist,  may  degenerate  into  t,  and  we  have 
had  no  difiiculty  in  identifying  this  %  with  the  second  element.    As 
then  we  shall  see  that  the  conjunctive  and  optative  are  virtually  related 
as  future  and  aorist,  we  must  refer  their  characteristic  t  to  a  pronominal 
insertion  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  Tpi^oi-fii  for  rp€^6<Fa-fii  will  be 
quite  analogous  to/ui  (or  Jveea. 

391  Having  now  considered  the  forms  of  the  conjunctive  and  opta* 
tive  separately,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  the  connexion  between 
them.  In  the  last  chapter  we  mentioned  that  the  desiderative  Tv\l/eim 
was  related  to  the  so-called  optative  aorist  rvyj/eia,  as  present  to  imper- 
fect, as  definite  tense  to  indefinite ;  the  augment  of  the  latter  is  omitted 
like  that  of  the  iterative  preterits*  Now  if  we  take  the  verbs  in  -/ui, 
which  present  us  with  the  oldest  forms,  we  shall  find  a  conjunctive  Oeiu^ 
Oap^y  &c.  corresponding  to  an  optative  Oeitjv,  ^e<Vi  &c.  The  conjunctive 
has  the  primary  form  of  the  person-endings,  the  optative,  the  second- 
ary  form :  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ,  for  they  both  contain 
the  verb-root  affected  by  the  insertion  of  i :  compare  deitty  Benr:,  &c  ; 
BcifiVf  Beitj^y  &C. ;  with  TiBtjfAt  (n-^e-w),  riBtrij  &C ;  eTiBrjv^  €T«0i;«,  &C- 
In  the  existing  state,  the  conjunctive  is  just  as  heavy  a  form  as  the 
optative;  we  must  conclude,  however,  that,  as  the  optative  has  the 
lighter  endings,  it  must  have  been  originally  a  heavier  form  than 
the  conjunctive,  and  as  this  could  result  only  from  its  having  some 
prefix  which  the  conjunctive  wanted,  it  follows  that  it  had  the  aug- 
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meni,  or  was  related  to  the  conjunctiTe  as  aorisi  to  ftitnre.  Whai  ibe 
optative  oeased  to  be  nsed  as  a  past  tense  in  primai-j  sentences,  is 
would  naturally  lose  its  anj2;ment,  or  mark  of  past  time,  xetaining,  bov- 
ever,  its  lighter  person-endings  as  a  trace  of  ^rfaat  it  onoe  was.  'Dit 
other  differences  between  it  and  the  ccmjunctivie  mrotild  spring  up  as 
time  and  use  widened  the  gap  ^^lich  separated  the  pazeot  tense  froo 
its  ofispring, 

392    On  the  whole,  then,  we  maj  say    that    futore  time  m 
expressed  by  two  varieties  of  the  same  pronominal  insertion :  in  tkf 
one,  the  second  element  was  inserted  onder  the  form  <r-,  mi/  in  tk 
other,  the  same  element  appeared  as  4-,  ya.     These  two  forms  were 
occasionally  united,  as  in  the  desiderative  verbs  in  ^a-cim  (Latin  -rio); 
but  in  most  cases  only  one  of  the  equivalent  insertions  was  employed; 
thus  we  have  the  latter  only  in  the  old  conjunctives  or  futures  ^ioft^h 
^eiofjL€v,  0€iofiiev^  See. ;  and  the  sigmatic  form  only  appears  in  the  more 
permanent  fotures  indicative.     Indeed  it  might  be  inferred  from  the 
analogy  of  the  genitives  in  ^<no  and  wo^  that  the  so- called  desiderttive 
is  the  primitive  and  genuine  form,  of  which  the  fotnre  in  0--,  and  tfre 
conjunctive  in  1-,  are  successive  degenerations.    To  all  these  three  foima 
of  the  future  there  were  corresponding  forms  of  aorists  or  past  ixaues; 
to  the  first,  the  so-called  .£olio  optative  aorist  in  -ireia  ;  to  the  second, 
the  ordinary  optative;  to  the  third,  the  ordinary  first  aorist.    Tbe 
last  alone  preserved  the  augmentj  because  in  the  indicative  mood  the 
idea  of  past  time  predominated  in  this  form  of  the  indefinite  tense; 
in  the  other  two  the  augment  was  omitted,  because  they  are  W!s& 
used  as  direct  expressions  of  past  time,  though  they  always  bear  the 
preterite  meaning  in  subordinate  sentences.    We  do  not  say  that  iben 
ever  existed  a  desiderative  form  of  every  tense  of  the  indicative  mood 
to  which  there  is  a  corresponding  tense  in  the  optative ;  ihae  m^i 
have  been  one,  and  there  must  have  been  one  originally;  but  after^ 
wards  the  tenses  of  the  optative  were  formed  by  analogy,  withoni  the 
introduction  of  the  intermediate  form  of  the  conjunctive.     The  only 
very  remarkable  variety  in  the  formation  of  these  optatives,  desid^ativc^ 
and  futures,  is,  that  the  i  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  root-vowel, 
as  in  OeiofAcv,  at  other  times  to  the  connecting- vowel,  as  TvimM/tti ;  and 
sometimes  placed  after  the  t ,  as  in  hpatreim  ;  at  other  times  before  the 
9  or  its  substitute,  as  in  deii^,  iircuvw  (Gr^.  Corinth,  p.  229),  ^^'^  ^ 
some  of  the  Sanscrit  volitives  (Wilkina,  p.  365).    These  varieties  are 
due  to  subsequent  analogies,  and  not  to  any  thing  in  the  original  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  language. 
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393    We  shall  now  prooeed  to  showj  that  the  syntactical  relation 
of  the  optative  to  the  conjunctive  is  that  which  subsists  between  indefi- 
nite and  definite  tenses.    It  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  Greek, 
that,  in  connected  sentences,  the  Latin  subjunctive  present  corresponds 
to  the  Greek,  conjunctive,  and  the  Latin  subjunctive  imperfect  to  the 
Oieek  optative;  in  other  words,  the  Greeks  used  the  conjunctive  in 
sent^ioes  dependent  upon  a  verb  in  the  present  or  future  tense,  and  the 
optative  in  those  which  were  dependent  on  a  verb  in  the  past  tense :  for 
instance,  ^p^V**?  *'^  fiavBav^  corresponds  to  gcribo,  ut  discae;  but 
iyffayj/^a^  7va  ^avBavoK  to  Mcriptii  ut  ditceres,     Thor^ore,  the  oonjuno- 
tive  is  a  definite  tense^  for  it  has  relation  to  the  present  moment,  and 
the  optative  is  indefinite,  for  it  must  be  determined  by  some  particular 
time  or  circumstance  referred  to.     The  following  considerations  will 
fihow,  that,  as  well  in  dependent  as  in  connected  sentences,  the  conjunc- 
tive corre^onds  to  a  future,  and  the  optative  to  the  aorist  derived  from 
it ;  in  other  words,  the  conjunctive  is  a  determinate  tense,  and  signifies 
^^the  jprobahU  occurrence  of  something  irfter  the  time  of  speaking:" 
and  the  optative  is  an  indeterminate  tense,  and  signifies  "  the  probable 
occurrence  of  something  frfier  the  time  specified"  (above,  §  372).    And 
first,  the  conjunctive  appears  as  an  actual  future  in  Homer.     Thus  we 
have  in  the  Iliads  I.  26£ : 

ov  yap  iTM  Toiovc  i^v  dvipa^,  ovhi  T^M/xai. 

Iliady  VL  459: 

Kai  wore  ti9  eT-wijo-i,  t^oav  Kara  haKpv  yeovirav 

^'''EKTOpO?,    fi%€    yVVtiy     K.  T.  A." 

flSlv  troTe  TK  ip€€i, 

where  the  future,  which  follows,  clearly  shows  that  the  conjunctive 
before  it  is  a  future.    Iliady  YII.  197 : 

ov  yap  rk  fX€  (Siri  ye  iicwv  diKOvra  Zitjrat, 

Odyu.  VI  201  : 

ovK  €<rd*  0WT09  dmip  ^icpo^  /Sporo^^  ovZi  ytvi/Tai, 
o«  K€»  <l>ait;K»p  dtf^pwv  e«  ydiav  YKrjrat^ 

on  which  see  Wyttenbach  {Edog.  Hutor.  p.  S^S),  quoted  by  Gaisford 
(in  his  notes  on  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.  p.  5).     Odyst.  XVI.  437 : 

OVK  €0-6'  ouTO?  dvfipy  ovV  eo"0"£Tai,  crt/Sc  yevriraty 

o«  Key  Tfy\€)u<i^(p  o-cp  v<ei  %ei/>a9  6iroi<r€i. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  09  k€v  with  the  future  in  this  passage, 
bnt  09  K€v  with  the  conjunctive  in  that  which  precedes. 
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394  Instead  of  this  direct  future  with  ov,  the  Attics  employed  o» 
/xff  with  the  aorist  subjunctive ;  thus  we  have  in  Plato,  RetpvJU,  YL 
p.  492  E  :  oifTC  7a|B  yiywrai,  ovt^  jeyovei^^  ovhc  ovw  infj  yevti-rai^  icr.X^ 
(cf.  Phcsdr.  p.  350  o)  where  ovSe  fiff  yivrrrai  is  perfectly  synonymoa 
with  the  ovle  yewrfrai  of  the  two  passages  from  the  Odyasee.  The 
combination  of  the  negatives  ov  fitj  is  found  not  only  b^oie  the  aorint 
subjunctive  with  a  negative  future  sense,  but  also  bef(»e  the  Idtan 
indicative,  generally  in  a  prohibitive  sense.  In  the  latter  caae,  dlmaley 
and  others  would  take  the  sentence  interrogatively,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  with  regard  to  the  pontive  use  of  ovkcvv.  Thus^  «;y. 
Eurip.  BacehcBy  340: 

ov  fit}  wpovota-eK  ;^€?jfHZ,  /3aK^ev<r€c«  S*  Iw, 
fitfh*  €^ofi6p^€i  pimpiav  rifir  a-i;ir  ifioi ; 

should  mean,  according  to  these  critics,  *^  will  you  not  keep  off  your 
hand  (will  you  not-*not  put  your  hand  near  me),  and  go  and  play  the 
Bacchanal,  and  not  wipe  off  your  folly  on  me  V  But  ov  ftif  with  the 
conjunctive  is  explained  as  an  ellipse — ov  fuj  yivtirai  h&ng  equivalent 
to  ov  Seo?  Jo-tI  fitj  yivfirat,  **  there  is  no  fear  lest  it  should  happen.* 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  explanations  is  perfectly  accurate. 
With  regard  to  ov  ixrj  with  the  future,  it  is  not  true  that  this  combina- 
tion always  implies  a  prohibition.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  is 
perfectly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  ov  fiif  with  the  conjunctive ;  as  in 
Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col  176: 

ovTOf  jut;  wore  <r'  €k  tupZ*  iZpavwv^ 

»  yepovy  oKovra  rif  a^£i. 
Eleetra,  1052: 

aXX*  €i<n0*'  ov  cot  fjiti  fiedeylrofxai  irore, 

ovZ    riv  <r(l>6hp*  Ifieipovtra  xwy^ai^jj?, 

Euripides,  Phosnits.  1606: 

<Fa(pm^  yap  €?»€  Teipeo-iaf,  ov  pui  iroT€, 
cov  T9}vhe  yrjp  oIkovvto^,  €v  vpa^eiv  woKiv, 
Aristoph.  Han.  508: 

fia  Tou    AvoAAUy  ov  fitj  <r   €y» 
vepioyf/ofxai  dneXdovra, 

It  is  obvious  that  an  assertion,  not  a  prohibition,  is  implied  in  these 
passages.  The  proper  explanation  of  those  from  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes has  been  suggested  by  Hermann  (on  Elmsle/s  Medea,  v.  11  SO). 
He  says  that  the  general  meaning  of  ov  firj  with  the  future  is  due 
entirely  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  cases,  where  a  prohibition  is 
implied,  the  verb  is  always  in  the  second  person ; — ^and  ^'  will  you  not 
not  touch,"  &c,  is  equivalent  to  ^^  don't  touch."   But  in  the  cases  which 
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he  is  discnssiiig,  the  verb  is  in  the  first  or  third  person ;  and  the  infini- 
tiye,  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Euripides,  implies  a 
third  person.  Now  when  we  say,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  (Ediptu 
Cdaneus^  ^^  will  not  a  person  not  drag  jou  from  this  seat  against  your 
will  ?"  this  is  equiyalent  to,  ^*  will  he  not  sufier  you  to  remain  ?"  which 
implies  ^'  of  course  he  will ;"  and  so  in  the  other  passages.  With 
regard  to  ov  /uif  with  the  conjunctive,  Hermann  thinks,  that,  although 
an  ellipse  such  as  we  have  mentioned  is  possible — ^for  we  have  the  full 
form  in  Herodotus,  e^  g.  in  I.  84 :  ov  ya/o  ^y  Beifo v  /xif  aXip  wot^ — yet 
this  ellipse  would  be  somewhat  harsh  and  unnatural,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  future,  and  suppose  that  o^ 
Ikvi  with  the  conjunctive  is  also  interrogative :  thus  .£schylus,  SepU  c. 
2%«6a#,  S8: 

Koii  TmvV  UKOva'a^  ov  ri  /xif  Xrj<p$m  Z6\f; 

would  mean,  *^  Having  heard  of  these  things,  shall  I  not  not-be-caught 
by  stratagem  V  i.  e.  ^^  shall  I  not  be  safe  from  it  T  which  implies,  "  of 
course  I  shalL"  We  think  this  view  a  sound  one ;  the  following  illus- 
trations vnll  perhaps  convince  our  readers  that  it  is  so.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  ov,  with  the  future  or  subjunctive  taken  interrogatively, 
is  equivalent  to  an  injunction  or  exhortation.  The  future  is  generally 
in  the  second  person:  thus,  ov  /mcveif ;  means  ''stop  1" ;  the  conjunctive 
in  the  first,  as  ovjc  m  ;  ''  shall  I  not  go  V  We  have  a  good  analogy  for 
this  in  the  use  of  guin  by  the  best  Latin  writers.  This  particle,  which 
is  equivalent  to  eur  nan^  is  constantly  used  with  the  indicative  present, 
taken  interrogatively,  but  always  implying  an  exhortation;  thus  we 
have,  Plautus,  MencBchm,  II.  1,  22 :  Quin  not  hinc  chmum  redimiu  ? 
Terence,  Andr,  TV.  4,  15:  Quin  dieU  unde  eti  dare?  Livy,  I.  57: 
Quin,  n  vigor  juventcB  ine$ty  comeendimut  equoi  ?  where  see  Draken- 
borch's  note :  so  that  Bentley  is  quite  right  in  reading  guin  redimui  ? 
instead  of  guin  redeamtu  ?  in  Ter.  Eunuch.  lY.  7»  41.  It  is  also  clear 
that  /At;,  vnth  the  conjunctive  or  future,  is  the  expression  of  a  direct 
prohibition.  We  need  not  give  any  instance  to  show  that  fin  Tvyj^p^ 
differs  from  /mij  tvittc  only  in  being  particular  instead  of  general.  The 
imperative  use  of  fitf  with  the  future  has  been  denied  by  Elmsley,  who 
would  substitute  the  conjunctive  for  the  future  in  Euripides,  Med.  804 : 
Aef €t«  36  fiffi€¥  Tmv  ino\  hloyfxivwvy  and  would  either  emend  or  explain 
away  a  number  of  other  passages  which  he  quotes  in  his  note  upon  that 
line,  but  which  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  justify  the  construction. 
Matthias  (Gr.  Gr,  §  511,  3)  quotes  two  or  three  others,  and  we  may 
add  Soph.  Aj,  572:  Koi  rdfjLa  Tcvxf  f^'f'^'  ay»wapxai  rtvi^  6ii<rovir 
*Axatoviy  fjifff  o  \vfji€uv  ifAoi  (above,  p.  486).  As,  therefore,  ov  with 
both  future  and  conjunctive,  taken  interrogatively,  may  convey  a  pod- 
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tiTB  injnncfcioti,  and  ft^  with  either  of  the  same  inflexions^  taken  impen- 
tively,  may  convey  a  negative  command,  it  wonld  not  be  mniatiini 
that,  when  command  with  legard  to  one  act  and  prohibition  with  regard 
to  another  were  to  be  expressed  at  once,  the  first  would  Be  e£feeted  bj 
ov  with  the  ftttnre  or  conjunctive,  taken  intennogatively,  the  second  faj 
juff  with  the  future  or  conjunctive,  without  any  intenog»tion.  We  have 
an  instance  of  this  in  .SschyL  Sept.  e.  TAeb.  232  : 

ou  &Tya;  firfZiv  t»vS*  iptt^  Kara  trroKtp, 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  two  sentences,  which  generally  seem  to 
have  referred  to  a  command  of  something  and  the  prohibition  of  iU 
oppofflte,  would  be  joined  together  by  some  copulative  conjonctioii, 
and  thus  the  whole  would  be  included  in  the  interrogaticn,  as  m  the 
passage  from  the  Bacchm  quoted  above ;  in  Soph.  Aj,  15 : 

ov  <rTy    dvi^ct  ^ffBc  Zetkiaif  dpeh ; 
and  in  Eurip.  ffifpolyt.  498: 

w  hetvd  Xefao-*,  ov'^i  avyK\ti(rfK  irrojia. 

From  this  custom  of  joining  together  an  injunction  of  any  thing 
and  a  prohibition  of  its  contrary,  would  arise  the  custom  of  emplojinfr 
a  combination  of  the  two  negatives  to  express  in  the  strongest  terras  an 
union  of  the  two  imperatives ;  and  this  combination  would  alwnys  be 
used,  by  implication^  interrogatively,  and  with  two  shades  of  meaning. 
As  the  future  or  the  longer  form  was  more  used  in  connexion  with  the 
direct  negative  ov  and  in  the  second  person,  this  tense  would  be  moie 
generally  employed  by  the  Attics  to  express  a  prohibition  in  the  second 
person  by  means  of  ov  /ur;  taken  interrogatively:  and  as  the  conjnnetirfl^ 
or  shorter  form  of  the  future^  was  more  frequently  subjoined  to  the  in- 
direct or  subjective  negation  fn;,  to  express  a  direct  prohibition,  it  would 
be  more  usually  employed,  in  connexion  with  ov  fii)  and  in  an  interro- 
gative sense,  to  express  the  direct  negation  of  something  future,  in  the 
sense  in  which  ov  was  used  with  the  conjunctive  by  Homer.    That  in 
the  collocation  ov  fiify  whether  with  the  future  or  with  the  conjunctive, 
the  notion  of  the  verb  is  negatived  and  reversed  by  ft?;,  and  the  question 
expressed  by  ov,  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case.     For  as  ov  fievck ; 
is  equivalent  to  fj^ivc^  and  ovk  Tw  ;  to  fx^tvm^  so  ov  fitj  fxeveh ;  is  equivalent 
to  OVK  e7;  and  ov  ^117  fieivu ;  to  ovk  ?» ;     This  is  also  shown  by  the  &ct, 
that,  if  by  any  chance  the  combination  ov  ^1;  is  separated  from  the  verb, 
the  fif?  is  repeated  immediately  before  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs ;  thus 
we  find  in  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  S28 : 

€709  o  ov  }iLti  wore, 
TCLfA    W9  av  eiiruj  fAfj  ra  tr    €K<ptjvm  koko. 
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In  this  sTntactical  pecnliarity  of  the  Greek  language  we  see  clear 
enough  traces  of  the  original  identity  of  the  future  and  oonjunctiye,  in 
lUi  actual  and  stronglf  marked  divergency  of  use. 

3d5    The  employment  of  the  coDJundaye  in  dependent  or  connected 

sentences,  and  its  contrast  here  to  the  optative,  on  the  one  hand>  and  to 

the  past  teases  of  the  indicative  on  the  other,  will  also  show  very 

diiectly  its  affinity  to  the  future  (see  Or.  Or.  art.  50S,  &e.  607,  614). 

It  almost  invariahly  follows  coy  or  any  relative  word  succeeded  hy  ay  in 

the  protasis,  in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  a  conditional  future,  and 

is  geneially  followed  in  the  apodosis  by  the  future  indicative,  either 

without  av,  which  is  the  ordinary  construotioa,  as  caV  n  ixp'^t  Ztio-et^ : 

or  with  aar,  which  is  very  rare  in  Attic  Greek.     There  is  scarcely  one 

undoubted  instance  in  the  dramatists;  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  466,  the 

critics  and  the  MSS.  are  equally  divided  between  ap*  and  ay^^yj/ofiat^ 

we  ought  to  prefer  the  former  particle  in  Eurip.  Bacek,  639 :  ti  iror* 

ap*  €ic  Towrmw  ipeT;    and  in  .£schin.  c  Cle$.  543,  the  true  reading 

is  dvcpet    In  Xenophon>  Cyrop.  YII.  5,  $  £1,  we  have :.  arav  Be  xat 

aitrdmrrai  fffid^  iv^ov  orra^,  iro\0  dv  trt  fiaXXov  f  vvv  d-^eioi  itrovrai. 

Dindorf  omits  the  a  v,  though  th^re  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  so  far 

as  we  know.    A  very  similar  passage  b  found  in  Dinarchus  {m  Da- 

rnoHh.  §  111):  iroAv  ydp  dv  liKaior^pov  iXtn^er^  t^  7C^P^^>  where 

Bekker  conjectures  iXcna'cure,  which,  as  Hermann  remarks  {Ofmicul* 

lY.  p.  53),  is  probable,  but  not  necessary.     See  also  Xen.  Cyrap.  lY. 

5,  $  49.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  construction  with  ov  pLij  BSkd 

the  subjunctive  is  considered  quite  equivalent  to  the  future  in  the 

apodosis :  thus  we  have  in  Thucyd.  lY.  95 :  ni^  ¥iKii<rmfi€9^  ov  paiwore 

ifffiaKuKFtv,  and  in  Sophocles,  Eleelr,  43:  ov  yap  <re  pti  ytfp^  t€  Ka\ 

XP^^V  paKpf  yvw  oih*  vm'Oirr€wrav(n¥,     The  oonjuuctive  also  follows 

€1  or  a  relative  word  without  dw,  but  then  there  is  a  difierence  of 

meaning :  thus,  idw  n  ^x^y  lm<r€K  means  ^'  if  you  shall  happen  to  have 

any  thing  (which  will  probably  be  the  case)  you  will  give  it;"  but 

fT  TI  €;^ij«  would  not  have  implied  any  probability,— "  if  you  shall 

happen  to  have  any  thing  (which  is  a  mere  contingency)"  (see  PhiloL 

Mu9. 1,  p.  96  foil.).    If,  however,  we  compare  either  of  these  cases  with 

the  optative  similarly  used,  we  shall  easily  perceive^  that>  while  the 

conjunctive  in  the  hypothesis  implies  only  one  relation — ^that  is,  a  rela-* 

lion  to  the  time  of  speaking— -and  therefore  stands  on  the  same  footing 

with  the  definite  tenses^  the  optative  presumes  a  relation  to  some  time 

or  circumstance  which  it  is  necessary  to  define.    Thus,  et  n  exotpty 

hlottiv  dv  means  ^'  if  I  had  any  thing  under  certain  circumstances  (i.  e. 

as  often  as  I  had  it),  I  would  give  it,"  where  the  vo-bs  are  clearly  in 
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the  indefinite  tense,  or  express  a  doable  relation — of  past  time  in  ngaid 
to  the  time  of  speaking,  and  of  posterioritj  in  reference  to  the  time  or 
circumstance  spoken  of.     Perhaps  the  most  direct  proof  of  this  u  the 
usage  of  the  conjunctive  or  future,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  opta- 
tive, in  the  apodosis.     Both  the  future  and  conjunctive  wrewe  oonstantlj 
used  with  Kcvaav  in  the  apodosis  of  conditions  in  the  older  state  of  tlie 
language,  and  we  have  just  showa  that  even  in  the  Attic  ^vrritera  then 
were  some  traces  of  this  usage  of  a»  with  the  future.      Sat  then  the 
protasis  is  always  expressed,  for  the  conjunctive  and    future  beis^ 
definite  tenses,  and  expressing  only  a  relation  to  the  time  of  speaking 
would  not  require  av  when  used  independently,  because  ajr  refers  at 
once  to  some  other  circumstance,  which  other  drcumstanne,  namely,  the 
time  of  speaking,  is  presumed  in  the  future  and  conjunctive  :  when  the 
condition  was  expressed^  the  av  might  accompany  the  apodosis^  ihongli 
even  then  it  would  be  unnecessary,  and  would  consequentlj-  be  omitted 
when  the  syntax  of  the  language  gained  its  fiill  develof^ement.     We 
find  the  same  correspondence  between  the  future  and  conjunctive  in 
certain  forms  of  the  temporal  sentence  (Gr*  Gr.  art.  580^  58^,  SSSfi). 

396    The  relation  between  the  conjunctive  and  optative  is  UxQier 
shown  by  their  occasional  appearance  in  the  same  final  senteuoe,  to 
express  a  succession  of  consequences.    This  usage  has  been  very  well 
explained  by  Dr  Arnold  (Thucyd.  III.  22,  p.  446).    The  following  are 
instances;  Herodot.  IX.  51:   6«  rovrov  Zi^  row  yf^^ov  i/SovXewrawro 
^eravao-T^vai,  tva  Kal  vBari  €^«<ri  'XptjirOai  dipdovtp^  Ka\  ol  Inririe^  tripeK 
VLti  (FiwoiaTO,     Thucyd.  VII.   17:    "'a«'«   iwXijpovv,  otw^  vavfia^!^^  """^ 
diroiretpia'tao'i^  xat  ^(T<rov  o\  *Adttva7ot  KwXvoiev  diraipeiv,    Eurip.  H^cubok^ 
1120: 

^eiavLy  fjLif  <roi  iroXifxto^  \€t<l>Oeii  d  iraxi 

Tpoiav  ddpoicfi  Kcii  ^vvoiKitrri  iraXiv* 

yvovre^  h*  *A^aio«  ifwrra  Tlptafjuhuv  Ttva 

^pvywv  ec  aiav  avdi^  aipoiev  a"rd\o»y 

Kuvetra  Op^Ktj^  viZia  TpijSotev  rdhe 

\€ri\arovvT€^'  yeiroa-iv  h*  eiti  xaKov 

T/DUMv,  iv  ^irep  wv,  dva^,  ixafjivofiev, 
*'  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Dr  Arnold,  ^Hhat  in  all  these  cases  the  transi- 
tion from  the  subjunctive  to  the  optative  mood  is  meant  to  show  that 
the  several  consequences  are  not  contemporaneous,  but  that  the  sub- 
junctive mood  indicates  the  immediate^  and  the  optative  the  remote 
consequence  of  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb,  the  second 
being  a  consequence  upon  the  first :  and  that  to  mark  this  gradalioB, 
different  moods  are  employed^  and  the  subjunctive  is  thus  used  even 
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Tehen  the  principal  verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  because  otherwise  the  dis« 
tinction  intended  could  not  be  marked." 

397  With  re^rd  to  the  separate  use  of  the  optative  without  av, 
that  is,  as  a  proper  optative  expressive  of  a  wish,  it  need  only  be 
remarked,  that  the  entire  dependence  of  the  verb  expressive  of  the  wish 
upon  some  circumstance  or  event  is  obvious,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  past  tense  of  the  auxiliary  is  used  in  modem  languages,  but  also 
from  the  employment  of  the  limiting  particle  Qe,  ^^  in  this  particular," 
in  connexion  with  el  and  the  optative,  and  from  the  use  of  the  past 
tense  mtpeXe  for  the  same  purpose.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  optative 
proper  is  accompanied  not  only  by  the  conditional  particle,  but  also  by 
WW9  air,  as  the  apodoeis  of  a  condition  implied.    This  shows  how  little 
reason  there  is  to  suppose  with  Bopp  that  the  optative  intrinsically  and 
primarily  expresses  a  vrish.    It  only  does  so  as  an  indefinite  and  de- 
pendent tense,  having  reference  to  some  other  time  or  circumstance  than 
the  present.    In  our  own  language  '^  if  I  only  could  manage  to  bring  it 
about !"  and  ^^  how  could  I  manage  to  bring  it  about  V  are  expressions 
of  the  same  wish.    Inattention  to  this  latter  usage  has  prevented  all 
the  commentators  from  sedng  the  force  of  a  very  natural  passage  in 
.Slschylus  {Agamemn.  I198).    Cassandra  says  wildly  to  the  Chorus: 
iKfjLaprvpfitrov   wpovfAoxra^   ro  fjL    tlhevai  \6yf-m-a\aiW  Twvh*   afAapria^ 
So/bLMv-—.^^  give  me  a  direct  testimony  confirmed  by  oath  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  tlie  old  traditionary  sins  of  this  family"  (see  above 
$  811) ;  to  which  the  Coryphsros  replies : 

KOI  iTMV  av  opKO^y  frtjfika  yevwam^  wayiv, 
watmuov  yevoiTO ; 

*'and  would  to  Qod  that  an  oath,  strong  as  I  could  make  it,  might  serve 
as  a  remedy  for  them  l"  The  words  which  follow  show  that  we  have 
here  rather  an  admission  than  a  question  on  the  part  of  the  Chorus ; 
and  the  emphasis,  implied  in  the  cumulative  '^tjyfia  yewaito^  irayevy  sug- 
gests the  objection  that  no  assent  to  prophecy,  however  earnest,  will 
serve  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  predicted.  This  is  in  fact  the  foundation 
of  the  idiom  in  question :  for  when  we  say,  *^  how  could  it  be  brought 
about!"  we  are  seeking  for  some  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

398  This  connexion  of  the  conjunctive  and  optative  appears  also 
from  an  examination  of  other  languages,  as  well  those  which  form  their 
moods  and  tenses  by  inflexion,  as  those  which  use  auxiliaries. 

We  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the  correspondences  in  meaning 
between  the  future  and  aorist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conjunctive  and 
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optative  on  the  other,  than  that  which  is  fdnushed  bjr  the  teDfle-eystera 
of  the  Latin  verb.     It  is  true  that  we  are  obliged  to  cbH  in  a  scot  ol 
philological  algebra,  before  we  can  restore  the  existing^  forms  to  their 
proper  shape  smd  their  legitimate  fttncti«i&     But  this  procedue  k  one 
which  justifies  itself>  and  leaves  no  ambiguity  as  to  tlse  oorrectnesB  d 
the  results.    To  begin  with  the  Babstantive  yerfo  sum  ^  ^i^uwn,  -vre  cannot 
doubt  that  the  future  ero,  ens,  erity  &c.  is  another  fbrm  €]£  the  coDjimc- 
tive  nm,  m,  ni,  &c.     The  one  has  lost  its  chaiacteriatic  %,  ymhich  the 
other  has  retained  at  the  expense  of  its  initial  Yowel ;   iMci  ev«n  in  its 
monosyllabic  form  it  is  not  complete,  for  we  find  the  fuller  jnrord  tkm 
in  the  older  writers^  so  that  the  complete  future  or  caojixoetiTe  must 
have  been  enem^ero*    In  order  to  apply  this  result  to   the  ordioaij 
verb>  we  must  set  aside  the  futures  in  -&>,  -^hUf  -^  &c.  wliich  an 
generally  found  in  the  first  two  conjugations,  and  here  and  tlieie  (as 
ibii  and  gu^it)  in  the  fourth.     In  the  third  or  consonantal  coojuffiiio^ 
the  f utnra  generally  ends  in  -«m,  -«r,  -^>  &c    The  first  person .  in  -^mi 
belongs  to  the  present  conjunctive  of  the  last  three  conjugations^  wfiicfa 
exhibit  -am>  -of,  •at,  &c. ;  the  other  persons  in  ^es,  -et,  &o.   mre  6mad 
throughout  in  the  present  oonjunctiye  of  the  first  conjugatioa^  wbidt 
gives  us  -«m,  -«t,  -^,  &c.     To  begin  with  resfoniy  we  might  aesuaie 
an  original  re^^iam  on  the  analogy  of  naffolii  for  navialis,  fitnalis  £x 
funialu^  &c. :  and  we  have  many  old  forms  to  convince  ns  that  the 
Latin  conjunctive  ended  in  %m  :  such  are  temper-im,  ai-im,  dur-im^  &€> 
Oonsequently^  r^-am  was  originally  reff4a9n  or  r^tm,  and  this  har- 
monizes with  the  form /ui[m2  iorJuMa:  so  that  the  conespomdiq^ 
aorist  ought  to  be  e-r^-u    According  to  this  prindple  amem  is  equi- 
valent to  ama^im ;  and  reg-em  (which  must  be  assumed  from  reg-^y 
reg-et,  &c.),  presumes  an  original  r€g'a-im  =  reg*ia-im=:r^'nm9  of 
which  we  have  a  further  extension  in  reg'Sero=reg^e-sim==reg'9e-^iem; 
and  a  third  in  reg'sis^em^^reg-se-sesiem  (above,   §  378).      Now 
regem-reg^n-m  is  really  nothing  more  than  the  determinate  tense 
corresponding  to  {/yeg-si  the  aorist;  and  as  one  performs  its  functions 
in  the  conjunctive,  the  other  in  the  indicative  mood,  we  can  plainly 
see  that  the  di£Ferences  of  mood,  as  they  are  called,  are  set  at  nought 
by  this  pair  of  tenses,  and  we  may  infer  that  there  is,  after  all,  rather 
a  conventional  than  a  real  distinction  between  the  modal  and  temporal 
forms.    The  dissimilitude  of  the  future  indicative  in  ^ho  and  the  pre- 
sent subjunctive  of  the  verbs  which  admit  this  formation,  is  due  to  the 
'  subsequent  introduction  of  this  composite  tense.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  first  person  of  the  subjunctive  has  been  called  in  by  the 
other  future :  at  any  rate  no  Englishman  need  wonder  that  a  broader 
form  should  be  used  for  the  first  than  for  the  other  persons  of  the 
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futuro,  for  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  sajring  ^^  I  shall,"  when  we 
say  "  you  will,"  and  vice  versd* 

399     The  Sanscrit  language  seems  to  have  lost  the  future  eorre- 

spending  to  the  aorist.     We  find  an  aorist  or  perfect  in  ^tha-tn  analo- 

gous  to  the  Greek  in  -tra :  thus,  from  pocA-  {triirrto,  coquere)  we  have 

the  aorist  apdksham^  from  arip-  (^ptrevf^  serpere)  we  have  the  aorist 

€^arp9am.    We  should  of  course  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  future 

in  -«Aa-fni,  and  such  a  form  occurs  in  the  Vidof  (see  Rosen,  Riff*  Vida 

Sanhitay  p.  iv.) ;  but  the  Sanscrit  future  always  inserts  an  i,  which, 

according  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  becomes  y;  and  the  future  of  pach-^ 

is  not  pakthamiy  corresponding  to  apdkiham,  but  pakthycum^  which 

rather  corresponds  to  the  Greek  desiderative  in  -»<r6i«.     Now  it  is 

remarkable  that  the  Sanscrit  has  an  aorist  corresponding  to  this  future, 

in  which  the  radical  Yowel  is  not  increased  as  in  the  other  aorist ;  and 

this  aorist)  like  the  similar  Greek  aorist  in  -^creia,  is  yery  seldom  used 

singly  (Wilkins,  Sanscrit  Grammar,  p.  297))  but  occurs  chiefly  as  an 

optative,  in  conditional  sentences  (Gr,  Or.  Ari  502,  III.) ;  as :  jandnah 

chid  (p-hhamthyai,  sukham  a-bAamikyai^  ^4f  there  were  knowledge,  there 

would  be  happiness"  (Wilkins,  JSdnicrit  Grammar,  p.  655)^  t.  e.  el 

cwiimifAit  €117,  tttu  evhatfAowia  av  €itj.      Or  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 

greater  emphasis,  the  demonstrative  tadd  will  be  prefixed  to  the  apodo- 

sis  in  correlation  to  the  conditional  relative  yadi :  as  in  the  following 

instance,  where  the  hypothesis  is  assumed  to  be  false,  and  where  both 

clauses  would  have  the  imperfect  indicative  in  Greek,  and  the  imperfect 

subjunctive  in  Latin  {Gr.  Gr,  Art.  502,  IV.  a):  yadi  fil4  kSmala 

a-bhavishyaty  tadd  friydlair  iva  a-bhaJcahishyat,  '^  if  a  stone  were  soft, 

which  it  is  not,  in  that  case  it  would  certainly  be  eaten  up  by  the 

jackals."     When,  however,  the  time  of  speaking  only  is  referred  to 

(Gr.  Gr.  Art.  502,  IL),  the  unaugnented  form,  which  is  used  as  the 

regular  future,  is  inyariably  employed.  Thus,  Krishna  says  {Bkayavad* 

G^XYIIL9loka68): 

ya  idah  paraman  guhyah  madbhakteshvahhidhdskyati, 
bhaktin  mayi  pardti  kritvd,  mdm^vaishyatyasanfayah, 

i.e.  ya  idam  paramam  gukyam  mat  bhaktesku  abhi-dMshyaH, 
bhaktim  mayi  pardm  krltvd,  mdm  ita  hhyati  a-^anfaytu, 

— ^  he  who  shall  explain  this  most  excellent  mystery  to  my  worship- 
pers, haying  performed  the  highest  act  of  worship  to  me,  shall  approach 
me  without  hesitation."  Abhirdhd'Skyati  (a  compound  of  tiie  root 
dkd"  ^^to  place,"  Ghreek  6e-,  with  the  preposition  abhi,  Greek  cvi,  and 
therefore  signifying  ''  to  place  near,"  *^  to  lay  befoie>''  *^  to  explain,*)  is 
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the  regular  future,  and  is  so  used  independently  of  any  protasia  in  tbe 
NcUus,  XII.  76:   vistdrena  abhi-ddshyami  ^'I  will  tell  yon    at  full 
length;"  i-thyati  (=aishyati)  is  a  similar  future  of  the  root   t- ;  the 
2nd  person  occurs  in  the  apodosis  to  a  participle  in  Bhag.  Git.  'VTUL  7. 
The  only  difference,  in  fact,  between  this  and  the  Greek  optative  is  in  the 
use  of  the  augment,  which  therefore  marks  the  tense  of  this  optative 
very  strongly.    The  potential  or  subjunctive,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
augment,  and  is  merely  formed  from  the  present  (next  to  which  it  is 
placed  by  the  Sanscrit  grammarians)  by  the  insertion  of  this  desidera- 
tive  u    It  is  either  an  optative,  aa  in  the  Nalus,  XIII.  9lok.  28,  Sp: 
yadi  pa^emd  tdm  pdpdn^  avofyam  iva  hanydma  *'  could  we  see  that 
wicked  woman  we  would  assuredly  kill  her ;"  or  a  conjunctive,  as  in 
NaL  XYII.  45 :  tad  vachcu  mama  dv^dyan^  yathd  na  jdniydd  ''  that 
discourse  must  be  made  known  to  me,  lest  he  discover,  &c."  {ne  cc^ 
noscat).    We  see,  then,  that  in  the  Sanscrit  forms  no  less  than  in  the 
Greek,  the  so-called  modal  distinctions  resolve  themselves  into  mere 
differences  of  tense. 

400  In  our  own  and  other  languages,  in  which  the  moods  and 
tenses  are  formed  by  auxiliaries,  we  find  the  relation  between  the  fotuie 
and  subjunctive,  and  the  conjunctive  and  optative,  expressed  as  a  rela- 
tion between  present  and  past  time.  Thus,  future  "  I  will ;"  subjunc- 
tive "I  would;"  future  "I  shall;"  subjunctive  "I  should;*  conjunc 
tive  "I  may;"  optative  "I  might;"  &c.  German  future  Ich  fterde^ 
subjunctive  Ich  wurde;  future  Ich  9oU^  subjunctive  Ich  soUte;  conjunc- 
tive Ich  mogej  optative  Ich  mochte  ;  &o. 

401  (2)  Imperative  and  Infinitive. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  imperative  is  really  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  mood.  The  marks  which  characterize  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  modal  inflexions,  as  they  afiect  only  the  personal  termination, 
which  is  generally  omitted  in  the  second  and  strengthened  in  the  other 
persons.  It  appears  natural,  that,  in  issuing  a  command,  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  person  immediately  addressed  should  be  omitted,  and  a 
great  emphasis  laid  on  the  person  to  whom  the  command  is  meant  to 
apply.  This  is  effected  in  English  and  German,  by  placing  the  pro- 
noun after  the  verb,  as  "  give  ye,"  yehen  sic,  &c. :  or,  in  the  second 
person  singular,  by  omitting  the  pronoun  altogether,  as  ^^  give  me  tbe 
book,"  sieh  da!  A  command  is  expressed  in  the  ancient  languages  in 
a  precisely  analogous  manner :  in  the  second  person  singular,  the  per- 
sonal inflexion  is  frequently  omitted,  or  when  expressed,  a  stron^r 
form  is  used,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  other  persons. 
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402  The  person-endings  of  the  Gieek  imperatiye  are^  in  the  active 
'voice,  as  foUows : 

Second  person  singular :  omitted  as  in  rinrTc ;  -c ,  as  in  ^e-c ,  ho^^ 
Sco* ;  '0i,  as  in  T^Ta-Oi ;  for  this  the  Laconians  used  the  indicative  form 
-o-Cy  just  as  ^€09  in  the  same  dialect  is  written  <rio^:  thus  we  have 
o-rrao-i  for  dvanrrtiBt ;  ica/?/?a<ri  for  KaTa/SriBt ;  see  Yalckn.  (id  AdoJU 
p.  104 :  and  the  -6i  is  changed  into  -n  when  a  0-  precedes,  as  in  ri^e- 
Ti ;  for  the  same  reason  the  -c  is  turned  into  -y  when  a  <r«  precedes,  as 
in  Tw>/fo-ir  for  tJ\^o-«,  or  ri/w-o-a-^i. 

Third  person  singular :  ^rtt,  the  idea  of  instrumentality  being  ex- 
^pressed  by  the  ablative  case  (§  351). 

Second  and  third  dual  and  second  plural  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  indicative^  the  third  dual  having,  however,  «  instead  of  the  t;, 
which  appears  in  the  secondary  forms  of  that  person  in  the  indicative. 

The  third  person  plural  is  either  -vtm  (later  -vtm-v,)  or  -T«<ray :  the 
former  appears  to  be  the  more  genuine ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  indicative 
with  a  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  corresponding  to  that  which  appears 
in  the  third  singular.  Whether  the  final  -i'  is  merely  adscititious,  or 
intended  to  mark  more  strongly  the  genitive  plural  or  ablative  case, 
is  uncertain.  With  regard  to  the  form  in  -TM-^ray,  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  mistaken  analogy  derived  from  the  secondary  tenses  in 
the  indicative:  the  ear  led  to  the  impression  that  TvirTCT»-<raif  was 
a  plural  formed  from  the  singular,  like  €Terv0€i-<rair  from  ererwpet-^ 
and  they  did  not  perceive  the  compensation-principle  in  the  latter  case* 

403  The  pasfflve-endings  are,  in  the  singular,  second  person  -<ro, 
contracted  as  in  the  secondary  forms  of  the  indicative;  third  person 
«-0'0«:  in  the  dual,  second  person  -<r^oy;  third  person  -^rdmvx  in  the 
plural,  second  person  •vBov ;  third  person  -<r6»ir,  or  'a-dm<rav.  In  the 
first  aorist  middle  the  ending  of  the  second  person  singular  is  not  -»  as 
it  should  be  if  contracted  from  '^-tro^  but  -ai.  The  neuter  aorists  in 
'tiy  form  their  imperative  like  the  ordinary  verbs  in  -m<  in  the  active 
voice;  of  course  we  have  Tv^pOfin  not  Tv<pdfiBi^  for  the  reason  men* 
tioned  before. 

404  The  Sanscrit  imperative  differs  from  the  Greek  in  having  a 
first  person  in  all  three  numbers  and  in  both  voices.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  English,  though  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  plural,  as  ^^  Leave 
we  the  theme," — ^^  Charge  we  the  foe."  The  characteristic  of  the  first 
person  imperative  active  in  Sanscrit  is  -nt  instead  of  -utt.  In  the  case 
of  verbs  in  -^mt,  the  first  person  imperative  differs  from  the  first 
person  present  indicative  only  in  the  substitution  of  -n»  for  -mt :  in  the 
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case  of  yerbs  in  -hniy  •Smi  and  -aumt,  it  is  fonned  like  the  imperfet 
indicative,  by  resolution  into  -ayani  and  -avanu     In  the  middlf^  thk 
is  contracted  into  di,  by  an  elision  similar  to  that  whioh  tFaasfonns 
the  fiist  person  indicative  atmanipadam  from  -m^  into  S*     The  seoood 
person  of  the  imperative  active  is  expressed  either  by  the   person- 
ending  -dA»»  Greek  *Bi,  occasionally  abbreviated  into   -ki,  as  &r»4i 
*^  say ;"  or  by  the  mere  cmde-form  of  the  verb,  as  tamu^  like  Bcinrv 
in  Greek.     The  other  persons  in  the  active  are  expressed  much  ia  the 
same  veay  as  in  the  indicative ;  the  third  persons  singular  and  ploral 
are  -tu,  '*ntu,  instead  of  ^ti,  -n^t,  so  that  they  correspond  to   the 
Greek  -tm,  -ittm.     The  second  person  singular  €Umanepada§n  is  -svm; 
the  other  endings  ^tdmy  ^mahai^  -thdmy  ^tAn^  -mahaij  -dkvdn^  -nl^m, 
present  the  locative  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  under  a  Teiy  strong 
form. 

405  The  Greek  infinitive  has  the  following  endings  in  the  active 
Toice.     In  the  more  recent  authors  the  infinitive  of  the  Terb  in  -/u 
ends  in  -vai,  preceded  by  a  short  TOwel  in  the  present  teiae,  as 
TiSi-vai,  i'<rrd~vai,  hi-26'¥at;  but  by  a  long  vowel  or  diphthoi^  in 
the  second  aorist,  as  Bet-vaiy  <rr^-MKi,  Bov-mi.  The  accent  seems  to  show 
that  the  infinitive  in  -€-kii,  &a  must  imply  the  compound  termination 
•i-nof  B  .<rivov  (§  258)9  so  that  the  infinitive  rerv^pai  represents  the 
locatire  of  a  word  analogous  to  liKaio-^wti.    The  yerbs  in  -«  form  the 
infinitive  of  the  present,  future,  and  second  aorist  in  -€«-r  or  -c^,  of 
the  first  aorist  in  -o-ai,  of  the  perfect  in  -c-vai.    The  passive  infinitive 
of  all  verbs  ended  in  ^oBcuy  that  of  the  neuter  aoiistB  in  -i|-Mii.   All 
infinitives  in  *€i-y  or  -vai  have  -fieyax  or  -jui«y  as  their  representatives 
in  the  more  ancient  authors.      For  •€ir  the  JSdians  and  Dorians 
wrote  -lyvy  the  Dorians  also  -cv.    The  Dorians  and  iGolians  also  sub* 
stituted  "ftv  for  the  infinitive  encUng  -voi ;  and  for  the  contracted  verbs 
in  -a»,  -OM,  there  was  an  iEolic  infinitive  in  -«,  as  ycAaTe,  v>/roic,  for 
YfXfy^  vy^/odv  (Buttmann,  Awfuhrl  SprL  §  105,  Anm.  21). 

406  The  Latin  language  has  two  active  mfinitives :  the  one  termi-* 
nates  in  -re  or  -*^,  (dic-e-rs,  dic-ti't-sey  e9-se);  the  other  in  -torn 
(Jutfu-m),  which,  in  the  modem  grammars,  is  absurdly  enough  called 
the  supine  in  -um.  In  the  passive,  -er  is  subjoined  to  the  former 
infinitive,  thus  from  videre  we  have  tiderier^videfyer  ;  this  full  form, 
howerer,  is  generally  contracted  by  the  omission  either  of  the  cha- 
racteristic ra=*  of  the  active,  as  indici-er;  of  the  last  syllable  -«r, 
as  in  wderi;  or  of  both  at  once,  as  in  did;  the  latter  infinitive  is 
written  "tu  (duytu):  modran  gramman  ci^  it  the  supine  in  -u.^ 
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407  The  Sanscrit  infinitive  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  Latin  in- 
finitive in  "tiun.  Thus  the  root  fru  (Qreek  «cAv.)  ^'  to  hear/'  makes 
^utas^  '^  heard,"  and  ^him^  '^  to  hear."  These  infinitives  in  -turn 
are  oases  of  verbal  noons:  another  case  is  the  Sanscrit  gerund  in  'tvdi 
thus  from  hi^tum,  *'to  leave^"  or,  <Hhe  leaving/'  we  have  Airttfd^  ^^hj 
ox  in  the  leaving/' «  Tip  \eiw€iy» 

408  Those  acquainted  with  Greek  sjntaz  are  aware  that  the 
infinitive  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  command :  it  must  be  remarked 
too  bj  every  one,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  third 
person  singular  imperative  passive  and  the  termination  of  the  passive 
infinitive.  A  modem  philologer  (Ghrafe,  doi  Samkrii  Verbum^  p.  5%) 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  the  first  person  singular  imperative 
in  Sanscrit,  as  tithUdini^  and  the  second  person  singular  first  aorist 
imperative  in  Greek,  as  Tvyj^ov,  should  be  considered  as  forms  of  the 
infinitive  in  -mi:  nay  more,  that  the  first  person  plural,  as  tUh-^A'dmOf 
is  the  same  as  the  infinitive  tard/xtv  for  Itrrawu,  It  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  us  that  these  resemhhmoes  are  more  than  accidental, 
though,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  Latin  language  presents  some 
analogies  which  fiivour  the  supposition  (above,  §  362). 

409  With  r^ard  to  the  similarity  between  rvwritrS^f  &o.  and  rvV- 
retrBaij  &c.  we  must  explain  ourselves  at  greater  length.  It  is  remark- 
able,  that,  where  t  appears  in  the  active  person-endings,  ^<rd  appears  in 
the  passive:  thus  we  have  tJittc-t-oi',  rv^Te-^Bov;  Tvirre-Te,  tJittc* 
c6'€ ;  Ti;irT6-T-«,  rvwri-aB-w ;  &c.  At  first  sight  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  (r6-  is  merely  an  arbitrary  insertion  to  mark 
the  passive  voice.  But  this  view  is  overthrown  by  the  appearance  of 
the  same  combination  -0-6-  in  the  infinitives,  where  there  is  no  cor* 
responding  r  in  the  active  voice.  Besides,  in  some  instances,  we 
have  seen  that  the  ^irB  admits  of  an  easy  explanation ;  in  fact,  merely 
the  imperative  third  person  singular  and  the  infinitives  remain  unex* 
plained.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  for  some  solution  in  these  two  cases, 
and,  if  a  probable  and  consistent  theory  suggests  itself,  we  must  take 
it  on  its  own  merits,  even  though  it  may  not  harmonize  with  the 
account  which  we  have  given  of  the  same  combination  of  letters  in 
the  dual  and  plural  person-endings. 

On  examining  the  passive  imperative-endings  we  find,  that,  though 
the  second  person  has  generally  the  same  ending  as  the  corresponding 
person  in  secondary  form  of  the  ordinary  suffixes  (tvwtov  for  rvirrco-o, 
compare  irvwTov;  tctwx^o  =  T6Twir-<ro,  compare  €T€rv\l/o\  the  third 
person  always  ends  in  ^Bm  ox  'vBw  (as  rvwri-^Bm,  tctv^^w),  though 
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ihe  coneeponding  secondary  fonn  is  -to;  nay  more,  that  the  aspirate  b 
even  extended  to  the  preceding  consonant,  though  this  is  not  aspirated 
in  the  corresponding  tense  of  the  indicative ;  thns  ercTvirTo,  impeEstiTe 
^€Tvif>6m.    We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  someihiii^  easeo- 
tial  and  necessary  in  this  aspiration.     Now  we  observe^  not  onljr  that 
the  present  imperative  Tvirri^Bm  is  like  the  present  infinitive  -tvv* 
retrBai  in  this  respect,  but  also  that  there  is  the  same  reaemblsEiioe 
between  the  perfect  imperative   T€Tv<p6m  and  the  perfect   infinitive 
TCTv^pBai,    There  is  only  one  way  of  explaining  these  resemblaooe^ 
namely^  by  supposing  that  they  arose  from  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
to  express  a  command,  and  by  a  subsequent  effort  of  euphony  which 
accommodated  the  final  sound  to  the  person-endings  of  the  actiye  im- 
perative.   Besides^  the  Sanscrit  tuda-tdm  shows  us  that  if  the  analogy 
of  the  affixes  was  carried  out,  the  third  person  of  the  passive  imperative 
must  have  been  rvirri-Tijir,  and  this  was  driven  out  by  its  resemblanoe 
to  the  corrupted  dual.     On  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
the  forms  of  the  imperative,  both  active  and  passive,   the  influence 
of  a  later  and  abnormal  analogy  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  conven- 
tional idiom  which  employed  the  infinitive  as  the  vehicle  of  commands 
and  entreaties.    .We  do  not,  however>  believe  that  there  is  any  ooo- 
nexion  between  the  infinitive  active  rvyj/at  and   the  corresponding 
imperative  middle,  which  must  be  a  corruption  of  rvyl^a-^au 

410  An  examination  of  the  active  infinitive  endings  wUl  show  us 
that  there  are  in  feust  three,  and  only  three,  distinct  forms: 

(1)  -/Acyai,  contracted  to  -/*€»'  or  -^uecir; 

(2)  -vai,  contracted  to  -ey  or  -€w,  or  -lyi^J 
(S)    -«  or  -ic. 

Although  the  same  verb  in  different  ages  of  the  language  appears  with 
infinitives  in  -jueirai  and  -civ,  we  think  it  erroneous  to  say  that  the  form 
in  -etv  is  a  contraction  of  that  in  -/icmi.  These  three  terminations 
are,  we  conceive,  participial  endings,  and  therefore  it  is  just  as  pos- 
sible for  a  verb  to  have  two  of  these  infinitive  endings,  as  it  is  for  the 
same  verb  to  exhibit  two  different  forms  of  the  participle. 

We  will  first  produce  other  instances  of  these  endings  with  an  adject 
tival  or  participial  signification. 

(1)  'H€vai,  The  regular  passive  participle  is  invariably  formed  in 
»/u6vo«,  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  termination  itself  is  neces- 
sarily passive ;  for  althoujgh  irevpay^fkivov  is  equivalent  to  wpdy^fut^r  = 
trpay^fiev^T,  the  termination  -/uiiyv  =  -/AeVc  expresses  an  active  agent,  as 
we  may  see  ,in -such  words  as  ,iro.\w-ir|»ay-/LUMr=iroAy-w^a7-^{j|i^, 
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m-oi'fitif'ss  irot'nev^,  &c.  (above,  p.  223),  Indeed,  an  actiye  sense  is  gene* 
rally  conveyed  by  the  combination  -m^-^j  when  it  is  followed  by  the 
second  elemrat;  cf.  x^p-t^^'^f  dp^^ovia^  &o.    Under  the  shortened  form 
fivo-i  we  have  this  compound  affix,  with  a  participial  meaning,  in  sucb 
"words  as  Kpnle-fkimvy  *^  a  fillet,"  i.  e.  ^^  that  which  is  bound  round  the 
head :"  /mSi-zmvov,  *'  that  which  is  measured'*  (a  certain  quantity  of  comi 
Liatin  modi-ui)^  /?eXc-/uvoir,  ^^  that  which  is  thrown"  (a  dart) ;  yv-fivd^^ 
*'  stript"  (from  ckSJ*,  Pott,  Btym.  Forsch*  II.  p.  182);  fAept-fiva^  "  that 
which  is  thought  of  or  recollected,"  comp.  /lAf f>-/A#7p-if«,  fA€p^fi€p^o^^  fidp- 
Tvp,  Latin  m^-4nar  or  mesmor^  Sanscrit  root  itnrt    In  Latin  we  have 
aeen  ama-^niniy  ama-minor;  we  have  also  the  participles,  (du-mntiB 
*'  reared ;"  auetu-mnuB  "  increased ;"  vertu-mnus  ^'  turned ;"  dct-mnum 
** given;"  asru-mna  *'a  load  or  weight;"  not,  as  Voss  thinks,  for 
aipovfi€¥ov,  but,  as  Pott  suggests  {Etym.  Fonch.  I.  p.  279)9  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  root  ycu^adniti  (because  Sanscrit  aya«~  Latin  ow), 
so  that  a^er  is  qui  cBrumnam  gerit.     We  have,  besides,  shortened 
forms  in  -men  corresponding  to  the  Greek  infinitives  in  -/acv;  thus,  from 
the  root  cdU  **  to  raise  up"  {cd-tus^  cd-lii,  Greek  KoXtivti^  KeWew^  eul^ 
mus^  ex-cel-lere,  &c.),  we  have  not  only  colu-^mna^  but  cul-men,     Bopp 
{Annals  of  Oriental  Literature^  p.  52)  mentions  dit-cri-men  (which 
means  quod  diteemitury  not,  as  he  says,  quod diteemit)^  stra^men^quod 
Mtruitur^  Ugu-^men^quod  legitur  jMrmfc^men^  ^^  what  is  said  at  the  com- 
mencement" (cf.  VergL  Gr,  p.  1 1 15).    He  also  compares  ear-men  vnth 
the  Sanscrit  karman  "  a  deed,"  from  the  root  krt  "  to  make,"  and  with 
the  Greek  ^oifiixa^^oin-pi^V'r.     Other  instances  are  su-tnen^quod 
9ugiiur^  wlu-men-quod  wltntur^  $^-men^guod  eeritur^  &c.      The 
Sanscrit  termination  -mdna  frequently  makes  a  participle,  which  has 
a  middle  or  active  signification,  unless  preceded  by  the  syllable  -ya, 
when  it  becomes  passive;  and  the  words  ser-mdny  \6i-/a«»V)  &c.  (§  256), 
may  be  considered  as  implying  action. 

(2)  -yai.  This  termination  also  has  both  an  active  and  a  passive 
participial  meaning  (§  255) :  an  active,  in  such  words  as  Tex-vfi  (from 
T6vx»)>  "  that  which  makes,"  repir- w«,  "  he  who  pleases,"  &c. ;  a  pas- 
flive,  in  such  words  as  t€k-vov,  ^^  that  which  is  brought  forth,"  <rKn-vri^ 
'Hhat  which  is  covered"  (comp.  <rici-a,  itko-tpc,  Sanscrit  root  ch'had  ^^  to 
cover,"  Hebr.  ptC^,  Latin  equd-ma,  oh-eeu-rus,  scA-tum^  &c.),  dp^vo^, 
{(piipm),  6a\T-if09,  &c.  In  Latin  we  have  the  same  termination  with  an 
active  meaning  in  poe-na  (Greek  vot-tni)^  "that  which  atones,"  comp.  the 
Sanscrit  root  pA-  "  to  purify,"  pe^iyna,  **  that  which  flies"  (Greek  ireTiy- 
iw,  iTTiy-ifo?) ;  but  in  by  for  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  has  a  pas- 
sive signification,  as  in  plS-nuSy  sd-nus^  reg^numy  pug-na^  more  anciently 
pue-noy  (Greek  «rvK-vo9),  dd-num^  lig-num^  "that  which  is  bound"  (a 
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faggot),  «^-9iti«  (comp.  vacuus)^  pd-nUj  di^^-nu*^   ^^wliat  is  ahcrwD* 

(3)    -c  or  -ic.    The  analogy  of  the  other  two  terminatioiis  -ftom^ 
^vat,  shortened  to  -/leiv  and  -^tv,  would  lead  its  to  expect  that  this  end* 
ing  was  originally  'trat^  an  opinion  which  is  confinned  by  the  diatinci 
h  which  16  inserted  between  it  and  the  last  Yowel  of  the  crnde-fonD : 
thus,  we  have  7cAa7v,  not  7eAar«^  and  yiKcuv  roust  be  oonffldered  as 
analogous  to  tJittck,  for  TJirT£<ri,  &c.     One  of  the  terminations  irbich 
we  have  seen  need  to  express  the  ftbitractum  verbale^  or  action  of  the 
Terb,  is  -<rj«,  as  irjoaic-<riv,  fUfiti^iTi^^  X^ir-<rf«,  <p<U<ri^,  &c. ;  another,  not 
quite  so  common,  is  -rw?,   as  iZtj'Tjk,  ^iti^-tvc,   ckAi^-tuv,   o^r^^if^.Tv?, 
o'M0poyi0--Tuc.     These  two  endings^  in  -<ri«  and  -rvf,  are  equiralent  in 
meaning;  and  the  reader  who  has  observed  the  changes  in  the  second 
personal  pronoun  from  tu^  tva  to  it,  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  being  originally  the  same  in  form.    It  so  happens, 
that  the  two  Latin  infinitives  are  verbals,  similarly  related  to  one 
another ;  the  one  ending  in  -m  is  a  case  of  the  Greek  verbal  in  -are ; 
that  ending  in  "turn  corresponds  to  the  Greek  verbal  in  -W?.     We  con* 
sider  the  ^olio  infinitive  in  -<r<-  or  -i9,  as  a  genuine  representative  of  the 
former  Latin  infinitive :  every  one  knows  the  resemblance  of  the  iEolic 
dialect  to  the  Latin,  and  it  would  have  been  strange,  if  the  Gredc  had 
retained  no  traces  of  likeness  in  an  inflexion  of  so  common  occurrence  as 
the  infinitive  mood. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
three  forms  of  the  Greek  infinitive  active  were  originally  ^fievai,  -pai, 
and  -o-ai  or  *o-ei,  and  that  these  are  the  locatives  of  three  verbals.    We 
have  seen  that  even  the  two  former  are  often  used  with  an  active 
sense;  but  if  it  is  objected  that  they  are  more  generally  passive  in 
signification,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  well  express  the  action  of 
a  transitive  verb,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  participle  in  ^ndu9  in 
Latin  is  used  more  frequently  in  a  passive  than  in  an  active  significa* 
tion,  and  yet  the  ablative  of  this  participle  is  used  like  a  case  of  the 
active  infinitive — ^thus,  danduB  means  "to  be  given,"  but  dando^  "by 
giving;"  other  cases  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  as  ad  cpet  dem^ 
dasy  or  ad  dandum  opes.     Besides,  although  the  verbals  in  •/ucmk,  -mu, 
which  are  used  as  active  infinitives,  were  strictly  passive,  we  might 
remark  conversely,  that  the  active  participles  in  -rr  are  occasionally 
used  in  an  infinitive  sense,  in  which  the  differences  of  voice  seem  to  be 
neglected  (see  Varron.  p.  26l,  note  2).     The  reason  for  all  this  is 
very  plain  and  simple.     In  the  indefiniteness  proper  to  the  infinitive 
mood,  it  matters  little  whether  we  consider  the  verb  as  transitive  or. 
intransitive.    For  instance,  what  difference  is  there  in  our  own  lan<- 
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ipiage  between  *Hhe  thing  is  doing"  or  "the  thing  is  being  done?" 
All  this  would  have  been  seen  long  ago,  if  the  Greek  and  Latin  infini* 
tives  had  not  lost  their  case-endings  and  become  mere  crude-forms. 
The  consequence  of  which  has  been>  that>  although  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Greek  infinitive  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  noun>  to  be  declined 
hy  the  article,  the  loss  of  the  final  -ai  has  prevented  grammarians  from 
discerning  its  relation  to  forms  which  may  be  declined  without  articles 
or  prepositions.  The  Latin  infinitive  stands  in  the  same  predicament, 
except  that  as  the  Romans  had  other  verbals  still  admitting  of  inflex-^ 
ion,  and  had  no  article  to  help  out  the  infinitive,  its  employment  as  a 
noun  is  confined  to  the  general  objective  or  accusative  case.  As  a  nomi- 
native, it  occurs  only  in  later  writers  who  were  familiar  with  the  Greek 
idiom.  Supposing  that  we  had  not  only  pugna  but  pugnamm  and 
pugnatw,  we  should  be  able  to  represent  firom  one  root  all  forms  of  the 
infinitive;  pug-nd  {wvK"vai)t  pug-na^fnine  (irvic-Ko-ficwn),  pug^na-w^ 
pug'-nOrTt  (irinc-ya-<rai),  pug^iM^tu,  (irwic-i'a-Twt),  pug-'fUh-ndo^  pug'-nO" 
tum^  &c.,  being  all  difEerent  expressions,  in  the  way  of  cases,  of  the 
same  idea, — "  closeness  for  the  sake  of  fighting." 

It  is  perhaps  right  to  add  that  the  first  aorist  infinitive  active  (as 
Tvir-<rai)  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  representative  of  the  third  form  of  the 
infinitive,  the  final «  having  dropt  off. 

411  The  ending  of  the  Greek  infinitive  passive,  we  have  seen,  is 
invariably  '^ai.  This  we  shall  now  be  able  to  explun  without  diffi- 
culty. The  second  person  plural  in  -vBe  must  have  been  originally 
*9dai  for  •vBriv;  cf*  rvwr^-cde  with  Twirro-^uiai  and  irvTrrofiriv*  It  is 
therefore  not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  the  infinitive  TvirTC0-0ai 
was  originally  rv«-T«<r6f}v  or  TvirTto'dfivai ;  the  <r  before  the  0  being 
one  of  those  euphonic  insertions  which  are  due  to  the  Greek  predilec- 
tion for  the  combination  <rd.  Consequently,  Tv^reaBai  is  ultimately 
identical  in  form  with  KcAcvo-^^vai. 

412  The  -^,  which  marks  the  Latin  infinitive  passive,  is  that 
sign  of  the  locative  which  we  have  seen  used  as  the  characteristic  of 
the  passive  voice  in  the  other  moods.  And  for  this  reason  we  con- 
sider that  forms  like  dicier  are  mutilated,  and  that  the  r,  which  marks 
the  active  infinitive,  has  been  omitted  between  the  two  vowels,  just  as 
in  the  genitive  plural  of  all  consonantal  nouns.  It  is  obvious  that 
ipargier  for  tpargerer  (Hor.  IT.  Cdrm*  XI.  8)  is  abridged  on  the  same 
principle  as  lapidum  for  lapiderum.  The  r,  which  is  retained  in  mtud- 
rum  is  also  retained  in  the  vowel-verbs,  and  this  fuller  form  (as  vocarier 
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«  vocasyeTj  from  i>oeare-voea$ie)  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  tlie 
indicatiTe  passive  (as  voccUur  from  fx)cat)» 

The  Sanscrit  genind  in  ^ivd  stands  between  the  Latin  infinitive  -«f 
and  the  Greek  Terbal  in  --m,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  prononn  tvatn  stands 
between  the  Greek  <rv  and  the  Latin  tu  (above,  §  133). 

413  (3)    Pakticiples. 

Although  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  Greek  participle  in  oco^ 
nezion  with  the  adjective,  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  its  syntactical  use  (above,  §  300  sqq.)>  method  requires  thai 
we  should  again  consider  it  in  its  etymological  and  syntactical  reiatioB 
to  the  infinitive  mood  and  other  inflexions  of  the  verb. 

The  characteristic  of  the  participle  active,  in  the  present,  fatme, 
and  aorists,  is  -nt,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.    This  appears  only  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  masculine  and  neuters,  as  rvirTovTo^y  'rt0€arro9, 
Tvyj/airro^j  BciKi/vyrof,  amantif^  docentit^  &c.  In  the  nominative  mascnline 
«rr  and  ^nt  are  always  abbreviated;  the  «,  which  is  the  chaiacteristie 
of  the  nominative  case,  being,  however,  invariably  retained  in  the  older 
conjugation :  thus  for  n^cW-v  we  have  riBek,  on  the  analogy  of  eh  for 
iv^ ;  but  for  rvirroKr-f  we  have  rvwrttv,  where  the  -«  is  absorbed,  as  in 
KaWinv  for  KaWiov^ ;   for    rvyl/aum   we   have   Tuxfrav ;    for   Zeucwtm^ 
ZeiKvik ;  for  amants,  amam  ;  for  doeenU,  doeens  ;  &c.     The  feminine  is 
formed  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  book ;  and  the 
neuter,  by  leaving  out  the  nominative  s ;  the  t  is  necessarily  omitted. 
In  Latin  we  have  occasionally  a  lengthened  form  of  this  particip]^ 
used  as  an  active  participle,  though  it  is  generally  employed  as  ur 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  verbals  in  -reoc :  we  conceive  that  9ecundu$^ 
moribundus,  amahundwy  oriundus,  are  formed  from  $equ(i^^  mori(l)ns^ 
ama(;)n#,  ori(^u)n8y  as  AgrigerUun^  Tarentum,  Btuseniumf  &c.,  are 
from  *AK|»oya«,  Tapa?,  Bufcw,  (above,  §  261). 

414  The  Greek  participle  of  the  perfect  active  ends  in  -«c,  •Ma, 
-o« ;  -oTo«,  "via^y  -oto?,  &c.  The  passive  participle  ends  in  -/ucwk,  as 
we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the  infinitives.  Tlie  Latin  passive  partici<i 
pie  ends  in  -^im,  and  the  Greeks  have  a  corresponding  verbal  in  ^rtK, 
The  Sanscrit  active  participle  ends  in  -n^  like  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  the  exception  of  the  perfect  participle,  of  which  the  terminatioiis 
are  *uf,  -ushi. 

We  cannot  agree  with  some  modem  scholars  (Pott,  Etymol,  Ftfnck. 
I.  p.  92,  Giese,  jEoL  Dial.  p.  103,  Bopp,  Krit.  Gramfiu  rule  186)  in 
considering  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  perfect  participles  as  sprung  from 
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the  same  form  with  the  present.    There  is  no  tnuse  thronghont  of  the 
n,  which  appeals  so  essential  to  the  ordinary  participle  form^  and, 
thouf^h  it  maj  he  said  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  weaker  as  well 
te  a  stronger  form  in  the  declension  of  the  Sanscrit  participle,  yet  this 
does  not  go  so  fiur  as  to  estahlish  an  identity  hetween  this  participle 
and  one  in  which  the  weaker  form  is  consistently  employed.    It  is 
Tery  probable  that  the  Sanscrit  perfect  participle  contains  the  Sanscrit: 
ending  -wtt,  which  we  find  in  id-vai  *^so  much,*  dana-^xtt  "rich/'  &c. 
The  Greek  perfect  participle  ends  in  •For>  as  appears  from  the  nenter 
-Fo«  for  -For,  and  the  oblique  cases  -Fot-oc,  &c.  The  nominatiTe  mas«^ 
eoline  in  -« v  is  a  representative  of  -Fore,  the  length  of  the  rowel  being 
a  compensation  for  the  lost  consonants.    The  feminine  in  -vTa  and  the 
lengthened  i  wonld  seem  to  point  at  once  to  the  loss  of  an  aspirate  or 
digamma,  and  of  a  sibilant,  so  that  this  form  is  perfectly  analogous  to. 
the  Sanscrit.  We  have  remarked  aboTC  (§  329)$  the  connexion  betweea 
tippaot'Oi  and  riptK  ^  lip^FaoT"^.    The  affinity  between  this  termina- 
tion "OT  or  -For,  the  Sanscrit  "Wttf  and  the  common  adjective  ending 
nKo«,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.    That  waTpiKot 
and  irarp^of  are  all  but  synonyms  is  well  known  (see  Hermann  ad 
Eurip.  Baeeh.  1362.     Neumann  ad  Ariitot.  EerumptM.  JMiquiaSy 
p.  65).     Now  we  find  that  waTpvto^,  warpvo^^  irdrpm^^  trarpmo^^  are* 
also  nearly  synonymous;  that  these  words  are  merely  by-forms,  no 
etymologist  will  deny.    We  likewise  find  unTpma^  apparenUy  the  femi-^ 
nine  oiiinrpm^  and  iitirpwo^ ;  also  the  adjective  ptiTpiKo^.    It  appears  to 
us  that  all  these  words,  as  well  as  the  Latin  patruui^  Sanscrit /n/ri0ya#, 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  perfect  participles.     The  feminine 
termination  -via  sometimes  occurs  in  words  apparently  participles,  but 
evidently  not  perfects,  as  apwvuu  {ap^ov<rat)y  dyvtd  (ayov^a),  opyvta 
(opijowra),  (abovOy  §  296).  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  257)  that 
the  Sanscrit  feminine  corresponding  to  these  foims  in  -wa  is  -ufhi:  ihua,. 
r€rwpvTa^ttitupttsh».    According  to  this  analogy  we  may  class  the 
Latin  noun  sec^Uri^  »  Mee-utis  "  the  cutter,"  with  the  participial  forma^ 
just  mentioned  (see  Bopp,  Veryl.  Or.  p.  1097). 

.  415  The  participle  termination  in  »fi<  owes  its  origin  to  the  same: 
pronominal  combination  as  the  third-person-plural  ending  in  the  verb. 
The  endings  of  rid^yri,  TiQivraty  are,  as  we  have  seen,  mutilated  forma* 
of  instrumental  and  locative  cases,  expressing  that  the  act  of  placing  is. 
produced  by,  or  has  reference  to,  a  set  of  persons  or  things.  There  is 
lio  reason  why  these  forms  should  not  be  inflected  through  all  the  cases. 
If  they  are  so  treated  we  obtain  the  regular  participle  TtB^k^riBiyr^^, 
&c    No  doubt  the  same  series  of  inflexions  might  be  appended  to  any 
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other  penon  of  the  Terb.  Whj  this  is  never  dome  is  obyious.  The 
participle  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  ifithout  anj  limitatioa  as  to 
person.  Such  a  meaning  is  conyeTed  by  the  form  ti6€9t^,  vninflected. 
By  the  addition  of  difierent  inflexions  we  confine  it  to  one  or  other  el 
the  meanings  ^they  pkoe,"  *Hhey  are  placed,"  &&,  ^if  he  plaoojp* 
&c.  The  passive  participle  in  •/umm,  we  have  already  discnased  ia 
■peaking  of  the  infinitive  in  ^fUPOLu 


416  It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  we  have  said^  that  w«  ocni« 
sider  the  participle  as  ultimately  identical  with  the  infinitive. 
usage  they  are  difierent,  and  the  differenoe  consists  in  thia^  that  the 
infinitive,  originally  a  participle  or  verbal  nonn  in  the  locative  cae^ 
has,  in  process  of  time,  lost  all  traces  of  its  inflexion,  and  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  general  and  crude-form  in  which  the  verb  can 
appear-— 7€y(K«irarov  tcadeaTo^  tmv  oAAmit  pfifiarmv,  as  ApoUonius  aaya 
(SynUuf,  III.  Id,  p.  S29>  Bekk.) :  whereas  the  participle,  instead  of 
being  a  particular  case,  the  locative  or  instrumental,  of  a  verbal  foim^ 
has  received  or  retained  a  set  of  inflexions  which  constitute  it  a  mixture 
of  adjective  and  verb.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  par- 
ticiple becomes  an  adjective  only  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  infini* 
tive,  and  consequently  the  partidple  itself  when  not  joined  to  some 
noun,  becomes  a  substantive,  namely,  by  the  syntactical  contrivance 
which  we  call  prefixing  the  definite  article  (above,  §  300)» 

417  There  are  adjectives  which  have  the  same  termination  as 
the  active  participle,  for  instance  xa/iicic  =  ^a/vierr-t.  These  adjectives, 
however,  do  not  express  an  action,  but  a  quality,  and  therefore  may 
be  joined  to  a  substantive  as  an  epithet  without  an  article^  or  even,  aa 
we  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  substantive.  Thus  x^/><«<«  dvQpmvo^  means  simply  ^^an  agreeable 
man;"  ti^£i«  Jtvdpmiro^,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  mean  ^^a  placing 
man,"  or  ^'  a  man  who  is  in  the  act  of  placing,"  but  *'a  man,  when  or 
if  he  is  placing,"  an  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  action  being  implied. 
In  the  case,  however,  when  the  article  is  prefixed,  the  participle  and 
adjective  stand  on  the  same  footing :  o  x^p'^^^^  ay6p»wo9  or  6  ;^a/ii6i«y 
*^  the  agreeable  man ;"  o  ti66i«  atSpuwo^  or  6  n^cic,  ^^  the  placer."  And- 
in  this  relation  the  participle  and  infinitive  are  identical:  T«p  rtSivm 
and  Tf  TiQim  equally  signify  "  by  the  placing." 

.  418  It  is  a  theory  of  Grimm's  {Dewt$ehe  Grammatik^  I.  p.  102a 
fpU.),  that  the  Teutonic  infinitive  was  originally  declinable,  the  or- 
dinary form  in  '<u^  being  the  accusative,  which  is  also  used  substan«. 


In  \ 
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tively  as  tbe  noTninative,  and  the  fonns  in  •annes,  -anne^  &c.,  repre* 
eeDting  the  genitive  and  dative  regpectivety*  Qrimm  recognises  the 
genitive  in  the  new  High  German  forms  mMkiM^fragang^  &c^  and  the 
dative  in  the  common  infinitives  fmiden^  frog^n,  on  the  analogy  oi 
z^chen^tignOi  and  regen «* pluvUk.  He  adds  (p.  1022)  ^an  unor- 
ganic  participle  in  ^nd^  declinable  like  an  adjective,  and  with  a  pas- 
sive signification,  has  gradually  developed  itself  out  of  the  old  nn 
und  the  preposition  ze  prefixed,  by  an  interchange  with  nd^  just  as 
n%emanne$  has  become  numandes:  thus  we  have  ein  zu  Msmder 
{Ugendus),  mn  zu  gibender  (dandtu).  Perhaps  there  is  still  time  to 
expel  from  the  language  this  stiff  and  unnatural  formation.''  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  great  philologer  in  his  disapprobation  of  thig 
form,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  every  analogy.  Our  English 
infinitive  is  the  mutilated  form  of  the  dative  of  such  a  participle  or 
gerund.  Thus,  in  Wickliff's  Bible,  we  have  thou  thai  art  to  ooimynge^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]>u  \>0  to  eumenne  eart  (see 
Div0num$  ofPurUg,  Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxin.  450,  Vol.  II.  p.  505,  Taylor's 
Edition).  Rask  says  that  the  present  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is 
never  used  with  the  particle  to  as  in  modem  English,  though  the 
gerund  always  requires  to,  whence  he  concludes  that  the  gerund  is 
nothing  but  the  dative  of  the  infinitive  {Anglo-Saxon  Grammar, 
§  400).  In  our  opinion,  the  infinitive  was  originally  the  participle  in 
•9t<,  which  became  -mJ  in  German,  while  the  flexion  form  of  the  old 
Saxon,  which  inserted  j  before  the  case-ending,  as  in  sl^pandjei^ 
dormientisy  led  to  the  English  -n^a  and  -fig.  This  participle,  when 
used  as  an  infinitive,  lost  its  inflexion,  and  could  only  be  used  as  a 
gerund  or  case  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  preposition  zu  or  to.  It 
also  suffered  mutilation,  being  deprived  of  its  final  d  in  German,  and 
reduced  to  the  crude-form  of  the  word  in  English.  The  forms  in  -nii 
are  assimilations  for  which  we  have  many  analogies  in  the  Teutonic 
languages. 

419  The  Latin  and  Sanscrit  languages,  which  have  no  definite 
article,  and  have  therefore  retained  their  inflexions  longer  than  the 
Greek,  afford  us  a  direct  proof  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
this  question.  The  Latin  expresses  by  cases  of  tbe  lengthened  par* 
ticiple  in  -Wiit,  and  the  verbals  in  -^»m,  -tu,  those  relations,  which, 
in  Greek,  are  generally  conveyed  by  the  infinitive  vnth  the  definite 
article : — ^Priscian  calls  all  these  cases  gerundia :  gerundia  gttoque  vd 
partieipialia,  quum  participiorum  vidmntur  habere  ohliquos  easwy  nee 
Umpora  etgnificentyquodalienum  eet  a  rerbo  (legendiy  legendo^  legendum, 
lictum,  lectu);  infinitivi  tamen  ttee /unguntur^  quod  eolet  apud  Grcecoe. 
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artieulU  eonjungi  (p.  808).     Thej  hftd  alao  an  infinitiTe,  iirhidi,  fike 
the  Greek,  was  a  mutilated  fonn  of  the  locative  of  a  TeriMJ  in  -mi,  but 
as  they  had  no  definite  article,  thejr  could  not  treat  this  as  the  Greeks 
did  their  infinitiye ;  it  remains,  therefore,  as  the  mexe  cmde-fonii,  ei- 
pvossbg  the  action  of  the  rerb,  and  peifectly  equivalent  to  the  Tokl 
in  'ium.    The  Sanscrit  expresses  all  tiie  relations  of  gerund  and  infioi- 
tive  by  yerbal-forms  in  Wt^,  -^ya,  -turn.    The  last  of  tlieBe  is  equiTi- 
lent  to  the  Latin  yerbal  in  -turn:  deprived  of  its  final  letter,  it  may 
form  the  first  part  of  a  compound  word,  like  any  other  erade-fonn; 
thus  we  have  such  words  as  je-tti^kdma^  ^  desirons  oi  ▼aoquishn^' 
&c.     The  verbal  in  "tvd  is  either  the  instrnm^atal  in  ^,  or  a  remnant  of 
the  locative  in  -dm:  cf.  tvaim  and  rv.   The  verbal  in  ^yOj  irhieb  ia  cdj 
formed  firom  roots  compounded  with  prepositions,  and  has  therefore  loet 
its  case-ending,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  foims  in  which  it  is  fonndj 
must  be  considered  as  the  corresponding  case  of  a  similar  verbal  in  -jfa. 
All  these  thiee^  theu,  are  verbals  formed  by  means  of  the  Becaad  pro- 
nominal  element,  which  we  have  seen  of  so  much  use  in  the  fonnatioa 
of  abstract  nouns.    The  elements  -<ea  and  -ya  are  combined  to  form 
the  future  ending  tatyo,  which  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  GredL 
verbal  in  -reof  (perhaps  tcFck),  and  to  one  use  of  the  Latiji  parti- 
ciple in  -ndu9. 

420    The  oblique  cases  of  participles  in  Gx6ek>  Latin,  and  Sanscntr 
are  often  used  absolutely,  that  is,  they  form,  in  combination  with  noniv 
in  the  same  case^  a  distinct  though  subordinate  sentence  without  the 
intervention  of  any  finite  verbs.    When  the  third  person  ploral  fShm 
stands  by  itself^  we  understand  it  to  mean,  that  an  act  of  placbg 
is  going  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  several  persons,  who  are  neither 
ourselves  nor  those  we  speak  ta     When  we  use  this  same  word  as 
the  instrumental  case  of  the  participle,  we  imply  hypothetical  placing, 
of  which,  however,  the  agent  or  instrument  is  some  individual.     TFbea 
this  individual  is  expressed  in  the  same  case,  we  understand  that  a 
supposition  is  made  with  regard  to  his  placing :  and  thus  A/^^fNi 
TtBivTi  or   ^ohtipov  ridivro^,   roiavr   arra  yiyvoiT    ay,  means  "ihat 
as  often  as  Diodorus  placed,  certain  things  would  ensue  by  or  ont  of 
that  action  of  his."    We  endeavoured  to  show,  when  speaking  of  the 
adjective  (above^  §  SOO),  that  the  participle  must  always  be  understood 
in  this  way,  when  it  appears,  not  as  an  attributive  word  or  epithet, 
but  as  a  predicate,  that  is,  when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  article.  Jo 
modem  German  the  predicate,  whether  adjective  or  participle,  is  not 
only  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  article,  but  also  by  mutilation  in 
its  inflexions.    And  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  German 
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language  pofiseeses  a  logical  advantage  over  all  others;  for  it  not  only 
marks  a  distinction  between  the  attributiye  used  without  the  article  and 
the  attributive  preceded  by  it — as  guU-r  Mentch^  der  giUe-  Mentch,-^ 
but  also  between  the  epithet  in  this  last  case  and  the  predicate — ^as  in 
der  Menteh  ii  gut  (see  Orimm,  DeuUeAe  Orammatik^  TV.  p.  577). 
This  is  surely  the  ultimate  refinement  of  a  language  in  a  logical  or 
syntactical  state.    The  German  and  Latin,  however,  fdl  short  of  the 
Greek  in  one  use  of  the  absolute  participle.     They  rarely  express  the 
whole  hypothesis  by  a  single  participle,  in  other  words,  they  do  not 
often  use  the  absolute  participle  or  predicate  impersonally,  but  generally 
and  as  a  rule  add  the  subject.     ^*  The  German  and  Latin  syntax/ 
toys  Qrimm  (lY.  p.  894),  ^^  generally  requires  that  the  subject  should 
be  expressed  by  the  side  of  the  absolute  participle ;  the  Oreek,  which  is 
freer  and  less  constrained,  allows  us  to  use  absolutely  the  participles 
of  impersonal  verbs,  whose  subject  is  not  defined :  e,  g.  vovrov  iroWf 
(not  iroAXov),  *when  it  was  raining  hard;'  aaXwi^oyro^  ^as  he  was 
sounding  the  trumpet.'    I  am  not  able  to  adduce  a  Latin  pluenie, 
ningenUy  buednante^  in  any  such  sense ;  still  less  a  Gothic  rignjandin 
or  €U  rignjandifiy  haumjandiny  or  at  haumjandin^  although  such  abso- 
lute constructions  are  conceivable.    Least  of  all  would  it  be  allowable 
in  the  dialects,  which  prefix  the  indefinite  et  to  their  impersonal  verbs. 
It  was  necessary  always  to  subjoin  a  definite  subject  to  the  absolute 
participle ;  e.g.  in  old  High   German  regan6ntin  himUe;  Gothic  ai 
rignjandin  himina^  Latin  ecelo  pluenU,     It  is  only  by  way  of  except 
tion  that  certain  Latin  and  German  formulao  allow  the  omission  of  the 
Subject ;  e.  g.  camperiOy  ponto;  new  High  German  ge$etzt,  kaum  geiogty 
anden  aiuMgedruckt,"    When  a  participle  is  used  absolutely  in  San- 
scrit it  generally  appears  connected  with  some  noun  in  the  locative 
case,  which  is  the  proper  inflexion  for  this  construction ;  the  genitive 
and  ablative  cases,  which  are  the  most  common  forms  in  Greek  and 
Latin  respectively,  seem  to  owe  their  employment  for  this  purpose  to 
th^  having  superseded  the  old  locative.     The  following  instance  is 
jpven  by  Wilkins  {SantcrU  Grammar^  p.  632) : 

mriti  pkari,  ti  vird,  vandd  itga  sva  mandirah, 
na-chirdd  iva  vidvdhid  vidi  dAdnushi-eha  (Jt-hhavan^ 
^'  their  father  being  dead  (locatives),  those  heroei^  by  the  having  gone 
(verbal  in  -ya)  from  the  forest  to  their  own  abode,  after  no  long  time 
even,  became  skilled  in  the  V^da  and  in  the  bow"  (we  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  chira  is  the  modem  form  of  jira  from/ara-«,  yripa^:  t^rchM  is 
found  in  the  Big-  VSda :  see  Lassen's  Antholog.  SamcriticOy  p.  97)  L  10, 
and  note  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  looseness  of  the  Indian 
syntax,  that  the  indeclinable  verbals  in  -ya  and  tvd,  which  are  obvi* 
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ottsly  fragments  of  oases  (above,  §  419)>  inay  be  used  absolutely,  ihen^ 
the  nominative  case  of  the  ^^tence  is  not  the  nomi  to  inrlu<^  they  lefef : 
either  with  an  active  sense,  as  in  the  JSUSpadifa,  p.  lO,  L  185:  id 
uk-tvd^  fanaih  ganair  upoffom^ya^  tina  vpdghrina  dkritak  9a  pamikak 
aehintayat^  ^^  when  he  (the  tiger)  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  come  up 
to  him  slowly,  slowly,  the  traveller,  caught  by  the  tigor,  b^gaa  to 
reflect," — ^where  ttk^ivd  and  upagam-ya  refer  to  vydgkrSnutf  ^^  inrtro- 
mental  of  «y^Ara-«,  whereas  pdnthak  is  the  nominative  to  the  vab 
aehintayat; — or  with  a  passive  sense,  as  in  Nairn,  XIV.  17 : 
krSdhdd-cuAyayi'tvd  tah^  rakshd  mi  hhavatah  krttdy 

^'as  I  (the  serpent)  have  cursed  him  in  anger,  thy  preservaticm  has 
been  effected  by  me."  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  these  Sanscrit 
forms :  the  reader  who  is  curious  about  them  will  find  acute  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  fortified  by  an  abundance  of  examples,  in  a  paper  hj 
W.  von  Humboldt  in  the  Indiiche  Bibliothek^  VoL  I.  p.  43S  foil : 
Vol.  11.  p.  72  foD. 

421    Paradigms. 

Having  thus  investigated  all  the  inflexions  of  person,  tensei,  and 
mood,  which  distinguish  the  verb  in  the  three  classical  languages  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  fieunily,  vra  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the   younger 
student,  select  an  example  or  paradigm  from  each  of  these  languages, 
in  order  that  the  principles  of  classification  which  we  propose  may  he 
more  evident.    We  shall  take  the  Greek  language  first,  became  ii 
possesses  the  most  complete  system  of  moods  and  tenses;  then  the 
Sanscrit,  which  falls  short  of  it  in  this  respect;  and^  kstly,  the  Latin, 
which  is  the  most  defective. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  tenses  and  moods  in  the  following  pan* 
digms,  we  have  adopted  the  more  general  division  into  definite  and 
indefinite  tenses,  and,  making  the  active  voice  of  the  Greek  verb  the 
basis  of  comparison,  we  have  five  definite  tenses  and  as  many  indefi- 
nite. The  order  in  which  we  have  taken  these  tenses  is  chosen  rather 
from  etymological  considerations,  than  from  regard  to  the  connexion  of 
past,  present,  and  future  time*  We  have  given  not  only  the  fDrms 
which  really  occur  or  might  occur  in  classical  Greek  or  Latin,  bat 
also  those  which  we  infer  must  hate  existed  in  the  oldest  state  of  the 
language.  The  three  roots  we  have  chosen  are  all  analogous  in  point 
of  meaning,  and  identical  etymolog^cally  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Latin. 
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422    I,    Greek  root  rw-;  prononunal  suffix  -t-. 

(1)    Active  wncSj  or^  verb  ttith  pereon-mdingt  in  the 
imtrumental  cote. 


Ist  DBnNTCB  Tenbb. 
{Preeeni  Ifutteative). 

Soppoied  origtaud 


Indicatiye  Mood. 

1st  Imdbfinitb  Tense» 
(Imperfect). 


TWir-TO-ftt 


fanni» 
(rvirrtt) 
(Twmwff) 
(rvm-fi) 


(Tv^rcTor) 

(Tv^rcTor) 

(rv^^fuy) 

(ruittTf) 

^(rvyjnnHnpy 


SuppoMd  origiiiil 


SxJitiQg 


t-rwr-Tf-iri 
c-Tvir-rc-ri 


(thvnrop) 
(trvtrMs) 
(thvtnrfti) 


(TVBTfTlOlf) 

i-Hm-Ttr^i            (TrvffTDir) 

(P«/^), 

(P/w  P«/«0. 

T«rvjr*(J)a-fu         (rcrv^) 

rr-rv^a-fu 

C"TfTV^€yCI"*ri             yiTtTV(f}€lj 

rcrv^o-T*               (Wrv^^fir) 

(mrv^irmt) 

(rrru^oror) 

(rrcrv^jnp) 

Tcrv^/i€<rt            (r€rv<t>afup) 

TCTv^^o-rtai            (t€ti;<^c) 

CTCTV^Cyo-ITt          (rrfTV^MTOy) 

(F«<WfV). 

(iioriif). 

rvfr-oo-fu               (^^^4^) 

rvsr-o-ff-crf                (tv^«) 

(rrv^foroy) 
(crv^forTir) 

€-rvir-<rtt-r€q-i        (crv^rorc) 
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DmdenUive). 

fomu.                        fonna. 

TuiT-T-ya-tf'i 

{rvnrp) 

rviT'vyo'Pn 

(rvfiTtt/Acy) 
(rvfTTflwir) 

(Desideratite  Verb  in  -<rei«) 

&c. 

(rwr-irc-ifli)) 

4th  Indkkimitk  Tensb. 
(Preieni  Optative^  or  jPa«< 


Sttppond  original 
lufini. 


(€)-riJir-ry«i-a**       (rvvrvcr) 
(c)-Twr-r-ya— r»        (rviTTtM) 


{run  Ttniur) 

yTVWTOtTip^J 

(«)-TWir-r-y<J-/«*iT»  (rvtrrotfuw) 
{iyrutrT-yar^ea-t  (rvwroirf) 
(«)-rwrT^o-Kr*      (rvtrrour) 


5th  Indefinitb  Tepshk 

{,/Eolie  Aarist  Optattve). 

{i^-rvn-uyariu.        (rvtr-treia) 

&C  &0. 

And  80  on  through  the  other  tenses  in  the  later  staie  of  the 
langoage. 

(c)    Impbrahve. 

Direct  Command  {Pre»ent  Imperative). 

Suppoted  oxiginal  fimnt.  BzisUog  fbnnt. 


rvir-r€-(^4) 
ruir-r€-r« 


Twr-r«-Tf<ri 


rvBT*) 

TVHTCTw) 


') 


ruiiTrfwwy) 
And  so  on  through  the  other  tenses. 

(J)    iNFiNirrvE. 
The  mere  state  or  action. 


Tvir-T€-|i€i»a» 

Tvir-T€-yai 

ruir-crai-ff 


(Twrciy) 
And  similarly  in  the  other  tenses. 
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(2)     Reflexive  voice^  or  verb  wUh  person-endings  in  the  locative  case. 

Two  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicatiye  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
principle. 


1st  iNDEFmiTB  TeNGOB. 

(Present). 

(Impeffect). 

SuppoMd  original 

lifting 

Soppoied  origiiua 

g»irttog 

Jtamis. 

foniM. 

fonni. 

fomu. 

1  rvirrofuii) 

(AWiup) 

rvw-Tt-arpf 

1  Tvtrrti) 

TVK-ri'TflW 

i'rvvTtTai) 

i'TUir^i-niw 

(Mwrm) 

r\mr6iu6ow) 

(irvirT6fU&op) 

\TVtrT€1T6oy) 

'  TVIFTtOVOPl 

rvfrTOrfu-Orfw 

\pmT6fit&a) 

liTvnr6fu6a) 

TvnrtaBt) 

\tTXf1TT€(rUtj 

(3)    Passive  voiee^  or  formations  ioith  the  element  ihyvLy  or  yu,  the 
person-endings  being  stUl  in  the  instrumented  case. 


1st  AoBiBT  or  full  form. 


2nd  AoBiST  or  contracted  form. 


irrvt^rByarTi 


f-Tv<l>-Bya-fiitat 
€''T%f<l>-6yarrta'i 

i'TVf^rByarVTi 


(JpTvi^Btj) 

\€7V^pUfJTOPj 

{rrvfftBijTijjw) 
(erv<l>$riiiev) 

(Jrvf^Bria'av) 


t-rvn-yarfu 
i'^nm-yaro'i 
€-Tvtr-y€fn 


i-rvn^ya-iixa-i 
c-Twryo-Tccr* 
i-rvn-ya^vTi 


(Mmfv) 
(ervnti) 

\€TWtfTOPj 

(irunriTifp) 
(Jrvmififv) 
(MntfTf) 
{Minivap) 


From  these  are  formed  futures  with  person-endings  in  the  locatire 
case,  Tv<l>dii<rofxaty  Tvirtja-ofjiaiy  like  Tervyl^ofxcu  from  rirv<^a^  and  we  have 
recognised  the  sufi&x  dti  in  the  infinitive  rvirrec^aiBTv^'reo'^fvai  (§  411). 
The  very  complete,  and  indeed  superabundant  set  of  inflexions, 
which  this  paradigm  assigns  to  the  Greek  verb,  hardly  fells  to  the  lot 
of  any  single  rerb  in  the  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Like 
every  other  copious  language,  the  Greek  has  more  than  one  word  to 
express  our  every-day  actions,  and  thus  the  verbs  of  very  common 
use  generally  work  together  in  a  sort  of  co-partnership ;  one  furnishes 
the  aorist,  another  supplies  the  future,  and  so  on:  the  verb  signifying 
^*to  go^  or  come>"  for  instance,  has  made  up  its  tenses  from  four 
difierent  roots:  present,  Spxo/iat;  imperfect,  petv  or  pa;  future,  eifii; 
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aorisi,  ijxOov :  perfect,  iJku  and  oixofiat.  The  long  list  of  d^etiTe 
verbs,  which  we  find  in  every  Greek  grammar,  is  a  proof  of  the  licb- 
ness,  not  of  the  poverty^  of  the  language. 


423     II.    Sanscrit  root  tud-. 

Ist  Depiottb  Tense. 

let  lypKFLNiTJB  Tesibb: 

{Pretent  Indicative.) 

{Imperfect  Jndicaiiti^ 

iudd-^ni        tudi  (for  tuda- 

'fnS)              a-tudorm 

a-tudi  (for  aHwb»^) 

tuda'9i         tuda-84 

a-tuda-s 

a-tuda-thde 

tudarH         tuda-tS 

ortudart 

a-tuda-ta 

tudd-vaa       tudd-v(M 

a-tudd-'va 

tuda-thaa     tvdS-thS 

a-tuda'tam 

tuddmuu     tuddrma-M 

a-tuddrma 

a-tudd-ma-hi 

a-tuda-ta 

ar-tuda-dkvam 

tuda-^%       tudornU 

a-tuda-n 

a-tudarnta 

{Perfect  Indicative). 

tu-tdda(m) 

tu-tudA  (for  turtuda-^) 

The    Plus-Perfect, 

tu-tSd-i'tha 

tU'tud-i-aM 

or  comsponding 

tu'tdda{t) 

tU'tudS  (for  tU'tuda-tS) 

Snd     Indefinite 

lU'tud'i-va 

tU'tud-i'va-M 

Tense,  ia  want- 

tu'tuda-thus 

tu'tudd-m 

ing. 

tu-ifjida-tu8 

iu-tudd-U 

turtudi-ma 

tU'tudi-ma-hS 

tu-tuda{tha) 

tu-tudi-dkvS 

turtudiu  (for  tU'tudatUi) 

tu'tudi-ri  (for  tu-tuda-ntS) 

3rd  Definite  Tense. 
{Future  Indicative)  wanting. 


Srd  Indefinite  Tense. 
{Aorist  Indicative). 


a'tatU-aorm 

a-taut'st-s 

a'tavi'Mrt 

a-taiU-a-va 

a-taut'tam 

a-taut-tdm 

ortatU-g-^na 

a-taut'ta 


a-ua-ii  (for  a-ftrf-w-w^) 

a-tut-thdi  (for  a-tut-ia-U), 

a-tut-ta  and  so  on 

a-tut-B^a-M 

a'tut-sd-thdm 

a-tut^sdrtdm 

a-tut't-morhi 

a-tud-dhvam 

a-tut'Wta 
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It  18  donbtM  whether  the  Potential,  which  follows,  is  the  4th 
Definitb  Tense,  or  the  4th  Indefinite  Tense  deprived  of  its  aug- 
ment (above  §  399). 

Paxmanalpadmn.  Atnutnepadam. 

tudi^a^m  tud^ya(mi) 

tudi-a  tud^ihas 

tudS-t  tudS-ta 

tudi-va  tud^va-hi 

tudS-tam  tud^yd-thdm 

tttd^tdm  tudS-yd-tdm 

tudS-ma  tud^morhi 

tudS-ta  tudS-^vam 

tudS-ywa  tudS-ran 


5th  Definite  Tense* 
{Denderaiive). 


idt-s-ya-vaa 
tdt-t-yorihas 
tdt'^ya-iaa 


tdt'^S  (for 

tSt'S^a'-mi) 
tdt-a-t/as^ 
tdt-a-ya-tS 

UH'9-yS-ihS 

tdt-a-ya-fMirhA 

tdt-t-ya-dhv^ 

UH'S-ya-nU 


5th  Indefinite  Tense. 

{Aorist  Optative). 

Pansm^ptdam.  Atman^padam. 

orUHrs^am  a-tdt'S-yi  (for 

tftdt-a-ya-mi) 
artoi'9-yara  a-tdt-a-yarihoB 

ortdt'S^ya-'t  Cftdt'S^orta 

ortdt-s-ya-va         a-tM'-a-ya-varH 
ortdt-^a-tam       a-tSt-a-y^tham 
cftdt-a-yortdm       orUk-a-yi-tam 
a^tdt-a-yorma        a-tdi-a-ya-ma-hi 
ortdtra^yarta  Ortdt-a-yordhvam 

artdt'-a'yamifi)      a-tdt-a-ya-nta 


Imperative. 


tuddrni 

tuda 

tuda-tu 

tudA-va 

tudartam 

tuda-tdm 

tudd-'ma 

tudorta 

tuda^rOu 


AtamanApadam. 
tudai 
tuda-ava 
tuda-tdm 
tuddrva^hai 
tuM-ihdm 
tudS-tdm 
tudd-ma-hai 
tuda^dhvam 
iuda'-ntdm 


Infinitive  and  Gerund. 

tudortum 
tuda^tvd 

The  passive  is  fonned  from  the  Ataman^padam  by  the 
insertion  of  ya. 

Rr2 
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424     III.    Latm  root  iud^  with  anu»v6ra. 

Ist  Dkfimte  Tense.  1st  iNDSFDnxs  T*£3iee. 

{Preient  Indicative).  Wanting. 

▲eClve.  Vwmkn. 

tumrdo{n{)  tuHHrdror  ((undo-iiMr) 

turn-di-B  \turn'deTe\ 

tiirnrdirt  tu-nrdi-tyr 

fu-fi-(fi-muf  «u-»ircK-mu[«e]r 

turnrdirlu  [ti»-n-rf»-mtm,  or  'miincT\ 

tut-n-durfU  tu^'du-tUur 

2nd  Definite  Tense  {Perfect  Indicative^ 

Active;  FMiive. 

lu-ftt(2t-«<t  {tutudaarti)  Wanting. 

turtudi-t  (Madwrti) 
(tt-ttMii-mtit  &c. 

3rd  Definite  Tense  (used  under  the  form  -imy  ^h^  &C.,  as  .FWiov 
Indicative;  under  the  form  -i^m,  dMy  &c.,  as  Pretent  Subfunctive). 

twTtrdd-m  tu-n-da-r  (for  ft«-n-da-in«r) 

*a^^-d(l-«  (or  -di-s)  tu-n-da-rii  (or  -«W-rt») 

Srd  Inbefinitb  Tense  (Impeffeet  Subjunctive). 
ttt-n-efe-me-m  fu-n-ils-tie-r  (for  tum-de-ee-mm) 


» 

I, 


tum-d^-r^^rie 

&c 

&c. 

this  particular  verb. 

iMFERATiyE. 

Activt. 

FttriT^ 

fti-n-<ia 

[«M-n-<fe-r«] 

tu-n-di-to 

fti^^-cK-tor 

tumrdArtote 

[<i^^-<ft-fmfior] 

tu-n-du-mto 

tu-n-rfu-wtor 

Infinitive  and  Qebund. 
turnrde-^e  tum-de^-^r 

tun-turn  tu-n-Kte-^idua 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CONJUGATIONS. 

4S5  Diffeicnces  of  conjagftdon  due  to  Tariety  in  the  fonns  of  the  pxesent  tenae.  426 
The  Sanscrit  conjugations,  doubly  classified.  427  Grimm's  arrangement  of  the 
Teutonic  eoi^ugations.  428  Analogy  between  the  Oennan  strong  verbs  and  the 
principal  Sanscrit  conjugation.  429  Oreek  conjugations.  Objections  to  the 
ordinary  arrangement.  430  True  classification  of  Chreek  verbs.  4S1  I.  JPrimi- 
Hveverb9,  (1)  Reduplication.  432  (2)  Addition  oi  ya.  433  (8)  Insertion  of 
T-  or  v^  Case  of  dunrTtvM.  434  (4)  Forms  in  6-  and  -o-ir.  435  (6)  Guna, 
486  II.  DeriffoHve  verbs.  Their  terminations.  437  Verbs  derived  from  com* 
pound  a4jective8.  438  Affections  of  the  root-voweL  438  (1)  The  vowel  per- 
manent 440  (2)  Alteration  of  quality.  441  (8)  Alteration  of  quantity. 
442  (4)  Guna,    443  List  of  simple  aorista. 

425  rriHE  differences  in  the  yerbs  of  the  Indo-Oermanic 
JL  fiftmily,  which  have  induced  grammarians  to  divide 
them  into  classes  called  conjugations,  are  produced  entirely  bj 
the  various  methods  that  haye  been  adopted  to  give  greater 
strength  to  the  root  in  the  present  tense  and  those  dependent 
upon  it  The  necessity  for  this  addition  to  the  root  has  arisen 
in  the  wish  to  create  an  expression  of  duration,  which,  as  we 
haye  before  remarked,  is  often  effected  by  reduplication  only. 
Other  methods  of  expressing  it  were  brought  forward  under  the 
head  of  yocalization  (§  223) :  as,  however,  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  conjugations  has  never  been  properly  treated,  we  may 
venture  in  this  place  to  resume  the  subject  at  greater  length. 
It  will  perhaps  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  those  changes  on  which  differences  of  conjugation  depend,  if 
we  begm  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  Sanscrit  and  German  systems. 

436  The  Indian  grammarians  divide  their  verbal  roots  into  10 
classes  or  conjugations.  They  reckon  the  whole  number  of  roots  at 
2352,  to  which  they  add  44  Sautra  roots,  or  those  which  are  taken 
into  the  Suirdni  or  grammatical  rules  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  some 
few  nouns  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  of  the  regular  verbal 
roots.  The  number  of  the  distinct  roots  in  actual  use  is  much  less 
than  that  which  the  gramiaarians  give ;  indeed  not  above  500  are  found 
in  the  existing  Sanscrit  writings.  The  distinctions  of  the  10  conjngs^ 
iion  classes,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  class  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  present  (indicative,  imperative,  and  optative)  and  imperfect 
(indicative),  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  vowel-changes,  ^kiui  or  anusvira; 
secondly,  pronominal  additions,  na^  n«,  or  ya.    We  shall,  therefore. 
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giye  two  classificationB  of  the  10  coDJugations ;  fiist,  according  as  thef 
have  pronominal  additions  or  not;  secondly,  as  they  have  guna  or 

A.  I.    No  pronominal  addition. 

a.     Person-endings  joined  immediately  to  the  root. 
2nd  class,  70  roots,  as  f&'-mi  "  I  rule." 

3rd  20  roots — reduplication,  as  da-^--f»i  ^  I  give.* 

7th  24  roots — ant««o^m,  as  Mi-no^^i-fnt  ^^I  split'* 

(jffufo). 

/9.    Person-endings  joined  to  the  root  hy  the  vowd  a. 
/  Ist  class,  1000  roots— ^uroa  of  root  i^owel^  as  h&dhami 
\  (S^mhudk)  "I  know." 

1 6th ISO  roots — simple  root,  as  ttuUhni  (from  fud^ 

II.    Pronominal  addition. 

a.    ya  added  to  the  root. 

!4>th  class,  150  roots — ^mostly  neuter  verhs,  as  nd^yd^mi 
«I  perish." 
lOth guna;   mostly   causals  and  derivatiTes,   as 
mdnchyd-mi  **I  honour." 

/?.    nu  added  to  the  root. 

'5th  dass,  SO  roots,  guna  of  suffix,  as  ap^n6-mi  ^*I  ob- 
tain." 

8th 10  roots;  all  except  ib*»  ^^  to  make*  ending  in 

n  or  n,  probably  adscititious  in  the  other  9 
roots,  as  ia^nd^mu 

y,    na  added  to  the  root* 

9th  class — guna  of  suffix,  which  becomes  ni  before  the 
heayy  endings,  as  mrdi  mrd-nd-mi,  mrd-nU 

B.  a.     Both  vowels  guna'd. 
Ist  and  1 0th  classes,  5udAa,  h6dMm%;  churi^  chSraydmu 
/?.     First  vowel  guna'd. 

2nd  and  Srd  cla»es,  dvifOy  dvifmi;  da^  da-ddmu 
y.     Second  vowel  guna'd^ 
4th,   5th,   6th,   8th,  9th  classes,  nteh-gd^mi;  tymSmii 

tuddmi;  tanStni;  mrdndml 
t.    anuivdra, 
7th  class,  yuja,  yunajmi  ijungo). 
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427  Grimm  divides  the  verb  in  all  the  Gennan  dialects  into  two 
^eat  classes  or  conjugations  distinguished  hy  the  form  of  the  preterite. 
The  first  he  calls  the  strong  conjugation;  it  forms  the  preterite  from 
the  root  without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  element.  The  second  he 
terms  the  weak  conjugation;  it  forms  its  preterite  by  the  insertion  of 
the  lingual  d  (in  old  High  German  t)  between  the  root  and  person- 
ending.  Now  it  appears  that  the  strong  form  is  the  original  one  in  all 
the  German  dialects :  for  all  derirative  verbs  are  conjugated  according 
to  the  weak  form ;  the  roots  which  form  the  basis  of  the  language  are 
confined  to  the  strong  verbs;  and  though  a  strong  verb  may  in  the 
course  of  time  degenerate  into  a  weak  one,  the  converse  never  takes 
place.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  may  safely  leave 
alone  the  weak  form  of  conjugation.  The  strong  verbs  are  divided 
into  two  classes^  each  consisting  of  6  conjugations ;  the  first  of  these 
leading  subdivisions  contains  the  verbs  with  reduplicated  preterites,  the 
second^  those  in  which  the  perfect  is  formed  by  vocalization  only. 
Two  of  the  reduplicated  conjugations  (the  5th  and  6th)  adopt  both 
methods  of  forming  the  preterite ;  and  as  the  vowel  is  the  same  in  the 
singular  and  plural  preterite  of  the  7th  conjugation,  and  as  verbs 
vacillate  between  this  and  the  reduplicated  conjugation^  Grimm  con- 
cludes (I.  p.  838)  that  the  7th  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  origin 
nally  reduplicative  with  a  change  of  vowel  like  the  5th  and  6th. 
Grimm.  (I.  p.  840)  takes  the  following  instances  among  others,  from 
the  Gothic  language;  he  gives  the  first  singular  present  indicative; 
preterite  indicative  singular ;  preterite  indicative  plural ;  and  the  par- 
ticiple. 

Reduplicated  conjugation. 

L  Salta  {salio);  sdi-talty  sdisaltum;  taltant. 

II.  Haita  (wco);  hdi-hdU,  hdi-hditum;  hditans, 

III.  Hldupa  (curro)  ;  hldi^hldup  (?),  hldi-kldupum ;  Mdupant. 
lY.  SUpa  {dormio);  tdi-zUp^  sdi-zHpum;  tUpatu. 

Reduplicated  with  change  of  voweL 
Y.       Ldia  {irridso);  IdUldy  ldi46um;  Idians. 
YI.       Crrita  (ploro);  gdi-grdt^  gdi-gr6tum;  gritans* 

Change  of  vowel  without  reduplication. 

VII.  Fara  {proficitcor)  ;  f6ry  f&rum  ;  faram. 

VIII.  Greipa  (rapio);  grdip,  gripum;  gripans, 
IX.      Kiuta  (eligo);  kduiy  kuium;  kusant. 
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X.  Criba  (do);  gcii^  gihum;  ffihans. 

XI.  Nima  (sutno);  nam,  nimum;  numatu, 

XII.  HUpa  {adjuvo);  halp^  kulpum;  hulpans\ 

428  These  strong  coDJugations  inclade  80  English  verbs;  the 
second  conjugation,  however,  has  no  representative  in  our  langnigey 
and  all  oar  verbs  have  lost  the  reduplication.  All  the  primitive  verbs 
in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects  are  also  formed  according  to  the  strong 
Gothic  inflexion.  Now  if  we  examine  this  form  of  conjugation,  wbidi 
comprises  130  verbs  out  of  the  scanty  remains  of  Crothic  literature,  we 
shall  find  that  it  agrees  with  the  first  Sanscrit  conjugation,  which  con- 
tains nearly  half  of  the  Sanscrit  verbal  roots.  Some  few  verbs  present 
traces  of  the  fourth  Sanscrit  conjugation ;  for  instance,  in  the  seventh 
Gothic  conjugation^  we  have  vahs-ja  {cre»co)y  tahs-fi-th  {crescii);  pre- 
terite vShs^  vdhium  ;  participle  vahsanSy  corresponding  to  the  old  High 
German  and  old  Saxon  wahsuj  middle  High  German  wahse^  Anglo-Saxon  f 

vecuce,  English  wax.    The  general  analogy  between  the  German  strong  i 

verbs  and  the  principal  Sanscrit  conjugation  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bopp  (Vergl.  Gramm,  p.  115).     There  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  strong  German  verbs  and  the  first  Sanscrit  con- 
jugation, which  Bopp  has  not  noticed ;  namely,  that  in  the  first  Sanscrit  | 
conjugation,  the  connecting  vowel  is  guna*^  as  well  as  the  root-vowd, 
whereas,  in  the  German,  the  connecting- vowel  never  admits  of  any  quan- 
titative modification.     There  is  yet  another  point  which  we  must  not 
overlook,  if  we  would  make  a  profitable  comparison  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Sanscrit  verb.     We  have  seen  that  the  Sanscrit  verb  has  guna 
as  well  as  reduplication,  so  that  it  agrees  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  strong 
conjugations  of  the  German  verb.    But  when  the  verb-root  consists  of 
a  short  a,  between  two  single  consonants,  only  the  first  and  third  per- 
sons singular  of  the  preterite  are  reduplicated,  all  the  other  persons 
being  distinguished  by  a  substitution  of  the  diphthong  i^ai  for  the  long 
^,  and  the  first  syllable  being  thrown  off.     Thus,  from  the  root  Um  we 
have  preterite  first  and  third  perdon  singular  tatdnoy  second  singular 
tenitha,  dual  tiniva,   thuUhui^  plural  tSnatm,  tin&ma^  tina^  tSnus. 
Bopp  thinks  this  i  has  arisen  from  assimilation  of  the  connecting  vowels 
{Krit.  Gramm.  der  Sanskr.  Spr.  p.  224,  comp.  Vergl  Gramm.  pp.  40, 
64).     We  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  the  case,  for  in  the  second  and 


*  The  Engliih  reader  will  find  the  law  according  to  which  Grimm  has  arranged 
the  last  six  conjugations,  very  well  stated  in  a  paper  in  the  Philological  Musam 
(Vol.  II.  p.  875  fbll.).  The  scheme  of  the  vowels  in  all  the  conjugations  in  Gothic 
and  old  High  German  is  given  by  Grimm,  JDeuitch,  Gramm.  I.  837. 
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third  dnaly  at  all  events^  the  connectiDg  Towel  is  not  t  bnt  a.    We 
rather  look  npon  it  as  a  substitution  for  the  reduplication  of  the  same  kind 
-with  that  which  takes  place  so  commonly  in  Latin,  where  reduplica- 
tion is  so  seldom  found :  thus,  we  have  cdpto^  dpi :  v^io,  t^ni^  &c. 
That  these  are  substitutions  for  a  lost  reduplication,  may  be  inferred  from 
a  comparison  ofpepi^i  with  eompigi,  oifugi  with  w€f€vya,  &c.    With 
regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  third  singular  in  the  Sanscrit 
preterite  from  the  other  persons,  Orimm  has  aptly  compared  the  old 
High  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  singular,   I.  la$^  II.  Idii,  III.  las ; 
plural,  I.  Idsum^Sy  II.  Idsuty  III.  Idiun  {DeuUche  Qramm.  I.  p.  1056). 
From  this  we  infer  that  the  last  six  of  the  Oerman  strong  conjugations 
were  either  originally  reduplicated  like  the  first  six,    or  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  vowel  is  to  be  considered  as  perfectly  identical 
with  reduplication,  as  we  shall  see  it  is  in  Greek. 

429    In  th.e  ordinary  Greek  grammars  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs 
are  divided  into  three  classes;  (1)  those  of  the  barytone  verbs,  or  of 
those  which  never  admit  an  accent  on  the  ending  of  the  present; 
(2)  those  of  the  contracted  verbs  in  -€»,  -aw,  and  -om  ;  and  (3)  those 
of  the  verbs  in  -/uii.     This  classification  is  not  scientific;  it  is  only 
primdfacie^  and  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  comparative  philologer.  We 
have  before  shown  that  all  verbs  originally  agreed  in  their  person-end- 
ings with  those  in  -/ui,  as  well  from  other  reasons,  as  from  the  fact  that 
those  which  are  still  so  conjugated  express  the  most  elementary  notions, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  the  oldest  verbs.     It  is  true  that 
the  Greek  verbs  in  -fit  are  distinguished  from  the  other  verbs  by  certain 
peculiarities,  but  they  should  be  classed  according  to  these  peculiari- 
ties, and  not  be  discriminated  from  the  rest  of  the  verbs  merely  because 
they  have  their  person-endings  preserved  in  a  more  primitive  form. 
The  proper  method  of  arranging  the  Greek  verbs  is  that  which  is 
adopted  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Teutonic  grammars :  namely,  according  to 
the  different  modes  of  strengthening  the  form  of  the  present  and  other 
principal  tenses.     We  cannot  divide  the  Greek  conjugations  into  strong 
and  weak  forms,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gothic :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
all  Greek  verbs  form  the  preterite  by  reduplication,  whereas  this  is 
confined  to  the  strong  form  in  Gothic :  and,  conversely,  all  verbs  form 
certain  tenses  by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  element,  which  is  the  indi- 
cation of  the  weak  form  in  Gothic.     We  may,  however,  say,  that,  in 
case  the  lengthened  form  of  the  present  is  a  consequence  of  its  being  a 
derivative  or  secondary  verb,  it  cannot  form  any  of  its  tenses  by  an 
alteration  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  root- vowel,  but  must  have 
recourse  either  to  reduplication,  addition,  or  both ;  and  in  this  way  it 
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may  be  said  that  derivative  or  secondary  verbs  in  Greek  aie  v«ka 
forms. 

430  One  of  the  great  mistakes  which  grrammaiians  have  oommitied 
in  this  department  is,  that  they  have  considered  the  present  teme  of 
barytone  verbs  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  root,  and  the  other  tenaes 
as  derived  from  it.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  to  load  our  di^ 
tionaries  and  lists  of  defective  verbs  with  an  infinitude  of  so-alled 
obsolete  forms,  from  which,  forsooth,  these  tenses  were  derived.  Tbe 
fact  is,  that  the  present  tense  of  a  barytone  verb  always  shovra  the  root 
under  some  modification  or  increase,  the  genuine  root  beio^  in  most 
cases  preserved  in  the  so-called  second  aorist.  W^e  proceed  to  classfy 
the  yerbs  according  to  the  various  methods  by  "which  this  corrobontion 
of  the  present  is  efiected.  And  let  us  take  (I)  ttie  primitive  vexbs; 
(II)  the  derivative  verbs. 

431  I.  (1)  In  the  simplest  and  apparently  the  oldesi  modifioi^oo, 
the  root  is  immediately  connected  with  the  ending;  the  vowel  being 
generally  yuna'd,  and  the  initial  consonant  reduplicated,  when  ihe 
root  begins  with  a  consonant.  To  this  form  belong  the  first  three 
conjugations  of  the  verbs  in  -fii.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  fioa 
reduplication  without  guna,  as  in  iriVrw  for  irj-ir€T«i :  ia  others  gtsM 
without  reduplication,  as  in  ipti-fii;  in  others  the  roots  are  joined  to 
the  ending  without  any  change,  as  in  £<-fi<,  ev^fj-i^  and  in  some  we  find 
aniuvdra  of  the  reduplication,  as  in  vUfA-vXrifiu  All  these  verbs  may 
be  compared  with  tbe  second  and  third  Sanscrit  conjugations. 

432  (2)  A  very  large  class  adds  to  the  root  the  proaominal 
syllable  (second  element)  «a  =  Sanscrit  ya.  These  correspond,  therefore, 
to  the  fourth  and  tenth  Sanscrit  conjugations.  In  Greek,  however^ 
the  addition  is  absorbed,  and  represented  only  by  a  variety  of  assi- 
milations, as  is  often  the  case  when  the  same  syllable  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  comparative  degree.  The  follovdng  ai^  ^^ 
transformations  under  which  this  adjunct  appears  in  the  verb-conju- 
gation. 

a.  When  the  verb-root  ends  in  a  liquid,  the  i  is  fregue»*?f 
placed  before  the  liquid,  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  before  mentioned,  that 
the  liquid  sounds  its  adjacent  vowel  indifferently  before  or  after;  tbn* 
from  the  crude-form  o-wa-^i-,  we  have  a-iretpw  for  inrapyaixi;  from  0a-«-* 
ipaivf»  for  (pdvyafit,  &c.  Or  the  liquid  is  doubled ;  thus  from  yj/a-^^'f 
we  have  yj/^aWm  for  y\rd\yafkt,  like  ak\o^  for  oKio^^  &c.,  and  bffOi 
Ka-p-  we  have  both  Kefipm  and  Kc/pw,  from  ipOa-^-,  both  (pBi^ptt  ^ 
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<f>6€tp6$^  and  so  forth.  Or  a  short  i  in  the  root  coalesces  with  the  i 
of  the  adjunct  and  hecoines  long;  thus  from  fcf>(-,  we  have  K^ivMa 
Kpiifyafjii, 

/3,  When  the  root  ends  in  7,  k,  x^  ^^  ^  ^9  '^>  ^9  ^^^^  pronominal 
adjunct  is  represented,  as  when  it  appears  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  comparatives,  hy  ^,  a-a-,  or  rr,  of  which  we  conclude  that 
^  is  always  the  primitive  change  (above,  $  216). 

y.  The  adjunct  ya  also  appears  to  be  contained  in  most  of  the 
verbs  in  -cm,  -aw.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  which  often  occur  as 
verbs  in  "ti-fJ^h  l^^^l^  ^^^  ^  ^aid,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  more 
than  one  instance  that  the  sound  ya  is  included  in  tf.  We  have  also 
had  examples  of  the  substitution  of  e  for  y  in  the  middle  of  a  word : 
that  this  is  its  use  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  in  •€«  appears  from  the 

Boeotian  forms  aywi/o^CTiorroc,  CiAa^^iovr»y,  Btavpowioirro^,  xOpayiov 

T€«,  &a;  for  dywwodeTyotrro^,  or  in  common  Greek  aymvo6€Tovvro^y 
&c.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Imcript  I.  p.  720).  There  are  some  verbs  in  -aw, 
-ecu,  which  must  not  be  considered  as  containing  the  adjunct  ya  :  such 
are  Zpa-n  =  S^a-F«,  which  must  be  connected  with  Zpaw"  =  Bepair^  (cf. 
Ipairerri^') ;  KoXiw  ^  icaAcFw  connected  with  kXcF^c^  kXvw,  &c.  ;  cf.  ^€«> 
f  u«,  (i<l>o^^  &c. ;  Ppvwy  PpiipoR^  &C. 

433  (3)  Another  pronominal  adjunct  is  the  element  r  or  y>  which, 
we  have  seen,  are  identical^  the  former  being  added  to  roots  ending  in 
/9,  IT,  0,  or  K,  the  first  and  third  of  which  are,  of  course,  in  this  com- 
bination, changed  to  tt,  and  the  liquid  v  being  adopted  for  roots  which 
end  with  the  liquid  /«,  or  with  the  dental  t.  We  sometimes  also  find 
V  after  -k.  Thus  from  the  roots  »cf)w/3-,  tww-,  ^a^,  and  tck-,  we  have 
K/)uir-T-f0,  Twx-T^w,  pdiT'TUy  TtK-T-w ;  Ta/tf-,  irer^y  and  haK-^  make 
T6ju-v-f0, 9rtT-ir-«9,  and  Zax^v-m,  This  p  is  also  added  to  vowel-roots,  as 
in  irt-yw.  it  appears  also  under  the  longer  form  vty,  as  in  the  9th  San- 
scrit conjugation,  in  3a/iuiff7./jii,  &c. ;  under  the  form  w,  as  in  the  5th 
Sanscrit  conjugation,  in  ^evy-w-fAt  (root  ^vy-^  already  strengthened  by 
ffuna)y  &c.,  and  in  this  form  the  v  is  often  doubled,  as  in  (rfie-wv-fjit^ 
Xpti'i^m/Jih  o■K€Ba-l^>vv/lll,  (above,  §•  220),  and  sometimes  under  the 
ordinary  short  form  it  is  added  to  a  root  already  strengthened  by  anus" 
vdrOy  as  in  Xa-fA-/9o«yoi,  root  Xa/3«,  k(-y-;^v»  (also  written  ki;^oi^«»), 
root  KtX'y  Xi-/uuiraifM  (also  written  with  a  simple  yunoy  as  AetVw),  root 
Xiff--.  The  change  from  Uavm  to  iK-yc-o/uai  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  with  regard  to  liquids,  already  so  often  mentioned. 

There  is  one  verb,  with  regard  to  which  it  may  seem  doubtftil 
whether  there  is  an  insertion  of  this  t«*  or  not.    We  allude  to  the 
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Attic  howrevm,  in  the  signification,  **  to  be  the  d/owoc,  or  sapercai]go  of 
a  ship" — ^^one  who  sailed  in  her  as  manager,"  also  called  the  iwivXtm. 
The  following  are  the  passages  in  the  Grammarians  referring  to  it 
Harpocration :  htowTevmv,  ^fiotrOevfi^  iw  r^  €U  Ttjv  AjotKpiTow.  tiovo% 
\ey€Tcu  r€»9  o  hii^wv  koi  iirowrevrnv  to  Kara  Ttjv  yccvv,  o  Ka6^  9/^^  Xtfo-' 
fi€¥o^  CfrtVXovv.     Hesychios:   ^ioirou  iirtfi€XtiTcu»       dBiawo¥,    amipj^ 
Ka\    aipvXaKTOv.     Aior^Xoc,    ^pv^iv,   hioiroi  yap   o/    -r^c    v£«9?    ^vAojccc. 
^lius  Dionysins:   hiowov  o  vavipvXa^  m^  iwiatcowma^  avTifv  kcu  i^piw 
awo  Tod  owTm,     Erotianus:  hiowip,  t^  tJc  vtio^  im-ifxeXwrrp,    wapa  to 
ZtowT€V€tv.    'Amfcf7  hi  if  Xi^K  Keifiemj  Koi  wap  * Kpia^rtHfxzwet  iv  'ArTurort 
Xef €<rc  KOi  wap  Alo-^vXip  iv  "^icrvif^tf  icai  JLvptirthp  ei^  'Iir^roXvrmm     It  k 
quite  clear  that  the  connexion  of  hloirov  with  owrofiai  is  merely  a  fiuicy 
of  the  Grammarians.     As  a  political  term  liowtK   is   naturally  and 
immediately  referred  to  liiww^  the  use  of  which  is  quite  in  aoooidance 
with  that  of  its  derivatiye.     Thus>   as  we  haye  Paa-iXih    ^unro*  of 
two  generals  in  iBschylus  {Pert.  44) ;  we  have  also  in  the  sune  play 
(v.   108)  iroXifkow  mfpyoZaucTow  hewciv;   and  Pindar   (according  to 
BtrabO)  p.  544,  b)  ^<riir  on  al  ^Ayjdl^ov€^, 

^vptov  €vpvai')Qxav  Bietirov  trrpaTOv, 
Now  there  is,  no  donbt,  a  word    howTr/^    or    hiowrifp^    which  is 
connected  with  onrrofkaty  and  means  ^  a  spy,"  as  in  Homer,  Hiad  X. 
582: 

T</ir  pa  ZtoiTTtjpa  aTparoZ  tfifievai  i}fA€T€poio 
"EiKTup  re  wpoetjKC  Ka\  aAAoi  Tpu€^  dyavoi^ 

where  hoirnjp  <rTpaTov  is  a  very  different  person  from  o  liowo^ 
cTTparov,  and  from  this  SioVri^c  we  have  a  verb  Bioittcvid,  "to  be  ^ 
spy,"  as  in  Hom.  Hiad.  X.  451 : 

ij  T6  Ka\  vaT€pov  €ia-da  6oa^  cfri  vfja^  *A^aiMy, 

lie  BioirrevcrMv,  17  ivavri/Stov  woXe/xi^wv^ 

In  Sophocl.  AJ€UP.  307  i  «cai  wXripe^  anyv  tk  huyirrevet  vriyo^t  it 
means  simply  *^to  perceive/'  just  as  we  use  the  verb  '^to  espy." 
There  would,  therefore,  be  some  ambiguity  if  Ito^Tevm  were  also  formed 
from  Vtoiro^.  And  as  ^ioittci/mv  in  Demosthen.  Lacrit,  p.  9ZQ '  'li^iriat 
^AQtiviirirov  ^AXtKapvaa-a-etK  fiaprvph  ovfiirXeTv  «V  Tp  'YftXfiaiov  mithoW' 
T€i»¥  Tfiv  vavvy  does  appear  to  be  connected  with  hioiro^  and  not  with 
howTfi^^  it  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  suppose  that  the  t  has  got 
in,  in  consequence  of  the  false  etymology  which  the  Grammarians  have 
adopted,  and  therefore  to  read  hiowevmv. 

434    (4)    The  two  pronominal  insertions  -0-  and  -<nc-,  which  we 
have  seen  performing  such  important  functions  in  the  tenses  and  voices 
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of  ihe  verb,  ako  appear  as  oonoborantB  of  the  present  tense,  though 
generally  with  a  distinct  meaning;  thns  from  the  root  et-  we  have 
€<r-0i-»,  from  ^-,  ^c&-<r«c»,  &C.  These  additions  often  afiect  the  final 
consonant  of  the  root,  as  in  vda-xm  from  irad-  =  wevB^,  the  k  being 
aspirated  and  the  0  lost  in  the  similar  sound  of  the  o-;  so  also  we 
haye  Si<rKo«  from  Iik-i  and  the  word  ?o-kc  {Odyn.  XIX.  203.  XXII. 
31),  which  clearly  means  '^he  said"  (Buttmann,  LexU.  II.  p.  83),  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  similar  contraction  from  FtV-criee » eixeo-Kc,  the 
root  being  Fe7->  Sanscrit  vach^  Latin  voc-:  a  converse  contraction  has 
taken  place  in  ivurwov  for  Sviw-^kov  :  ta-^etv,  cj^uv  from  Sx^ffKov  are 
more  analogous  to  vd<rx»  (see  above,  §.  219)* 

435  (5)  The  remaining  method  of  strengthening  the  present  indi- 
cative is  by  simple  guna,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  placing  c 
before  the  root-vowel.  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  those  verbs 
in  which  the  root-vowel  is  i  or  v :  instances  are,  however,  sufficiently 
numerous;  thus,  from  the  root  <rT(/?-,  we  have  <rr€iftm,  from  ^vy-, 
<l>€vyw ;  from  Xiir-,  \etww ;  from  Xi^-,  Aei;^M ;  from  iri6-,  veiOm ;  from 
TVX-,  Tev^ofiai^  also,  with  anundra  and  p-  adjunct,  Tv.7-;^a-»f»;  from 
Xi/?«,  \€i/3mi  from  7rv6^,  weudofiat,  &c» 

436  II.  The  derivative  verbs  are  formed  from  their  primitives  by 
the  addition  of  elements,  some  of  which  are  used  also  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  present  tense  in  the  primitives,  from  which, 
however,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  these  endings  are 
joined  to  the  crude-form,  and  by  their  possessing  only  those  of  the  second- 
ary tenses  which  can  be  constructed  by  extrinsic  addition,  namely,  first 
aorist  active  and  passive  and  a  perfect  active  in  -xa.  The  terminations 
are  -e-«,  -a-A>,  -o-w,  ~d~^»y  "'"C"'  -<~<'''(m»  -XXmssXim,  -€v-«9,  -ai-ir»,  .v-v»  ; 
as  ^iX-e-»  from  <pi\o^y  rtfjL-d'tt  from  Ti/utif,  fti<r0o-»  from  fiiffdo^y  <nccv« 
a-^»  from  o-kcvii,  vo/a-i-^m  from  vdfio^v,  yafx»U<rKW  from  ydfAo-^,  '\/^a-XX« 
from  '\//-a«,  iraiS-6u-«  from  iratv  (irai^)^  a-tifi^ai'VU  from  aijfia « 
aijfiewTy  cvB'V^vto  from  €v0v^ ;  the  termiiyitions  -c-^m,  -v-6m,  seem  to  be 
appropriated  to  derivatives  from  simple  verbs,  for  instance,  ^X£7-e-6« 
from  ^X£7»,  ipOw-v-dm  from  ipQi¥t9 :  the  v  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to 
the  Wy  which  seems  to  be  added  to  the  root  ^^i-»  to  form  the  present 
tense.  The  terminations  '-t-^cK'^  -v-o-k-,  are  inserted  between  the  root  and 
the  strengthening  pronominal  adjunct  v-  in  the  verbs  o^X-i-<rK-a-yw, 
aX-v-<rK-a-va*,  a/ui/?Xi-0-K-a-v».  It  is  obvious  that  these  terminations 
are  of  pronominal  origin,  and  we  have  already  discussed  most  of  them. 
The  derivative  verbs  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  causative, 
inchoative,  or  denominative,  and  they  obtain  these  meanings  from  pro- 
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nominal  affections  of  the  primitive  forms,  which  seem  to  be  stziedy 
analogous  to  the  case-endings  of  the  noun :  for  examplcj  "we 
overlook  the  resemhlanoe  between  -aya,  which  forms  the  Sanseiit  < 
tive  verb,  and  the  same  syllables,  which  mark  the  dative  case  in  thst 
language  ($  231).     In  Greek  it  is  clear  that  the  denominative  Tezbs  m 
.^ca  s  -3ya-/Ai  are  built  on  the  fonndation  of  the  genuine  ablative  case^ 
which  gives  rise  also  to  the  analogous  patronymics  in  -hfi^  and  to 
the  adjectives  in  "lio^  (§  247) :  and  we  are  justified  in  oonsideriag  the 
verbs  in  ^«,  -om,  -om,  -evw,  as  similarly  formed  from  the  ahocteoed 
genitive^  like  the  corresponding  adjectives:  c£  XP^^^»  E^^^   -xpufvmo 
with  ;;^/9vV609  and  xp^^^^  (above  §  298)*     By  the  side  of  Terfaa  in 
"Wu  and  -<rK«  we  have  diminutives  in  -Xof  and  -o-koc;  thus  fiaJJim^ 
Pa-xim  '^  to  cause  to  go  away"  may  be  compared  with  dfwXXtn  from 
Bpoo^^  and  f/ySc»-<rjc»  is  analogous  to   irat^i-o-x^.    We  have  abeady 
(p.  222  note)  adverted  to  the  connexion  of  such  words  as  irocfi^f,  &c. 
with  the  corresponding  verbs  wotpmym,  &c.    It  very  often  happens, 
as  in  the  case  of  trtiiia  »  mifAein-^  and  oiy/tuxiw,  €v0vs6vdv-x  and  cvMw, 
that  the  noun  of  agency  is  no  longer  extant  under  the  simple  form 
-iitfp  =:  fieih-^,  but  has  to  be  reproduced  under  some  longer  form,  sudi 
as  crjfuzih'Tmp,  evdw'Tfjp;  but  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  perceiving 
that  the  full  form  of  /xaT'  is  /uev-r,  and  that  we  have  in  the  verb,  as 
well  as  in  the  noun>  that  combination  of  the  first  and  second  elements 
under  the  form  m  -^  Cy  which  expresses  the  action  as  proceeding  from 
the  subject,  and  veith  especial  reference  to  its  results  ( §  256)*    When 
the  objective  y  or  t  appears  alone  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  precise 
relation  is  implied^  though  we  know  from  the  parallel  case  of  the  nouns 
that  there  must  be  some  reference  to  a  special  objectivity  ($  255). 
When  we  pass  from  ^efm  to  ^i<f>o^,  and  from  ^v»  to  (v-Xov^  we  see  the 
instrument  in  its  objective  expression^  and  we  cannot  mistake  the  same 
fact  as  manifested  in  (aip»  and  ^ai^ov,  by  the  side  of  ^ooOot  and 

The  common  verb  alv€»  merits  particular  consideration^  even  after 
what  Buttmann  has  vnritten  about  it  (Leanl.  II.  p.  1 12,  foil.).  Tbeie 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  vras  aiv«,  as  Hesy- 
chius  tells  us :  aXvwv.  ftapvropuK^  ewatviiv  ti.  From  this  vras  foimed 
the  substantive  a7vo9,  and  from  it  the  derivative  verb  alwi-^,  and  the 
derivative  noun  awri  =  alvya  (Herodot.  III.  74).  The  primary  significa- 
tion  of  alv»  is,  *^to  say"  or  ^'declare/'  and  the  meaning  of  alwv:  in 
Homer  is>  ^*  a  speech"  or  ^'  narrative."  From  this  came  the  sense  of 
^'praise,"  ''  commendation,"  just  as  the  Latin  laudare  is  connected  with 
laut,  loud.  That  the  verb  is  formed  with  the  pronominal  suffix  ¥-, 
and  that  its  root  is  at*^  is  proved  by  the  comparison  of  alvm  with  au^ 
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and  of  at-a-a  with  fa-tum,  which  Buttmann  has  suggested.  We  also 
recognise  the  root  in  fi-fii  "  I  say,"  and  in  the  Sanscrit  dha  ^^  I  said." 
In  these  last  two  forms  the  guttural  semi- vowel  is  absorbed;  it  is 
transposed  in  oi-,  according  to  the  rule,  and  perhaps  represents  the 
digamma,  the  labial  element  of  which  appears  in  ^f7-/ui<>  for,  according 
to  Thiersch,  aunj  is  a  digammated  word.  As  the  derivative  alvem  bears 
the  secondary  sense  of  ^io  praise/  *Ho  extol/'  we  might,  perhaps, 
change  the  accent,  and  read  atvw,  aTreiv ,  in  those  passages  of  ^schylus 
where  the  general  and  primary  meaning  is  conveyed:  thus,  in  the 
A^fomemnany  1460,  we  have: 

^  fieyaw  oTieoic  ToTtr^e 

<I>€V,    il>€v\    KOKOV   CLtPOV    aTTt" 

pa^  rv^ac  aKopeatov, 

u0.  ^^you  mention  a  divinity  who  has  exerted  great  influence  upon 
this  family,  and  has  manifested  his  heavy  indignation  against  it — an 
ill-boding  mention  of  misfortunes  ever  new"  (for  the  force  of  dK6p€<rr<K 
see  above,  p.  519);  and  in  the  Choeph.  1000,  we  have: 

iroWa^  /3a<pa^  ipdeipovffa  tov  iroiKiX/uaTOC— 

vvv  auTov  (jtcil,  TO¥  tpovov)  alvuy  vvv  drroifAwl^w  wapuvy 

waTpoKr6¥0¥  ff  v<l>aa'fia  wpo<r<f>»»w¥  rote, 

437  In  the  case  of  primitive  words  the  terminations  are  joined 
immediately  to  some  root,  even  though  the  contact  may  absorb  the 
final  consonant  of  the  root,  but  in  tiiese  derivatives  the  endings  are 
alwa3rB  affixed  to  some  crudo-form,  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  vowel 
is  inserted  between  the  root  and  the  termination.  This  enables  us  to 
explain,  why  verbs,  includbg  a  noun,  or  the  a-  privative,  or  5v9-,  or 
cv,  and  a  verbal  root,  are  generally  formed  in  -€-«.  The  fact  i8>  that 
while  such  verbs  as  aVo-BiSM/Ai,  avv^rpex^tvj  wapa^Kafifidv^iv,  &c.,  are 
strictly  separable  compounds,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent  tmesis  in  the 
older  writers,  all  compound  nouns,  whether  made  up  of  prepositions, 
or  of  nouns,  or  of  a-,  Sue,-  or  cv,  and  verbal  roots,  are  actually  melted 
down  into  individual  words  incapable  of  divulsion,  and  it  is  from  these 
compound  nouns  that  the  verbs  in  question  are  formed ;  therefore  they 
are  derivative  verbs,  and  the  length  of  the  word  would  generally  induce 
a  necessity  for  the  shortest  kind  of  derivation,  which  is  in  -€-».  If  a 
Greek  had  wished  to  express  the  idea  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  any 
one,  or  of  co-operating  with  him  in  a  particular  action,  he  would 
say  ev  iro<«?y,  ww-ipl^w,  but  if  he  wished  to  express  habitual  bene- 
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faction  or  habitual  co-opeiation,  he  would  take  the  conipoimd 
€v-£/)Y£rfy-c  and  o-vv-cpyo-c,  and  make  derivatiye  verbs  from 
ei;-€/>7€T-€-«  ^^  to  be  a  benefactor/'  and  irvv-epy^^m   **to   be  a    oo- 
operator."    It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  pheoo- 
menon  in  Latin :   from  faeere^  an  unoontracted  verb,    we   have  tbe 
compound  noun  loBtx-fieui^  and  from  this  the  derivative  or  oontnct 
verb  IdBti-^fiedrs;  from  gereire  we  have  Mlirger,  and  from  this  beOi^ 
gtr&re.    With  regard  to  the  Gzeek  verbs  it  seems  very  strange  tlia^ 
even  modem  scholars  should  talk  of  deriving  them  from  the  secoad 
perfect  of  the  barytone  verbs,  the  reots  of  which  they  contain  (see 
Erfurdt  ad  Soph,  Antig.  56.  Lobeck  <id  Phrynich.  p.  580),  especially 
after  Scaliger  had,  with  his  usual  penetration,  discovered  tlie  troth. 
Nemo  ffelUnitmi  pauUo  peritiar,  says  that  great  scholar  (PAryntcA. 
p.  266  Lobeck),  coneedet,  €vayy€\Xn  grofcum  es9e>    Nam  to  £v  icai  t«£ 
irreprrrtKa  fiopia  nan  componuntur  cum  verbity  ted  cum  nominibugm 
I  toque  €vdyy€\o^  recte  dicitur,  unde  verbum  euayyeXiwy  non  evayyixXm 
quod  e$t  abntrdiuimum.    But  although  in  general  the  weight  of  the 
compound  nouns  recommended  the  shortest  form  of  derivation  for  the 
verb,  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  one  of  the  other  derivative  forms 
should  not  be  occasionally  adopted,  when  there  was  any  particular 
reason  for  the  preference*    Such  a  reason  seems  to  exist  for  the  assump. 
tion  of  ari/Aa^M  instead  of  aTc/xeca;  for,  Tifidw  being  itself  a  derivative, 
a  similar  derivative  would  hardly  point  to  the  distinction  of  Tifitj  and 
aTtfxoK,    The  word  driet  which  occurs  in  Theognis  (621)  is  justified 
by  the  opposition  to  riei ; 

irav  Trt  wkovmov  dwZpa  ti€i,  driet  hi  wevtjQ^ov, 

The  word  'xepviineadat  is  probably  derived  from  x^P^"^  considered 
as  a  simple  word,  like  ;^aX€Vr«»  from  x^^^'^^'^  (Buttmann,  AusJukrL 
Sprl.  §  121);  lutrdvtj<rKW¥,  which  occurs  twice  in  Euripides  (Met, 
791*  JEUetr,  843),  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  or  adjective,  and  m^t 
be  explained  by  the  metrical  impracticability  of  the  legitimate  W<?a- 
rarew,  though  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  other  dramatists  (see  MuUer, 
Hist  Lit.  Gr,  I.,  p.  S66\  we  should  have  expected  any  form,---2v<r0i^Tc« 
for  example, — ^rather  than  such  a  violation  of  all  analogy ;  and  in  tbe 
Here*  fur.  865  it  is  clear  that  a-rahtoZpafjLovfiat  is  a  fidse  reading, 
probably  due  to  the  gloss  a-rdtta  Spa/xov/xai  which  is  found  in  Flor.  2, 
and  we  ought  to  restore  the  genuine  a-rahtolpofAfja-u  of  which  these 
words  are  an  explanation  (see  Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  6l  7) :  for  a-rahoZpofUw 
actually  occurs,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  ignorant  copyist,  know- 
ing by  habit  that  hpafiovfAat  was  the  future  of  Tpex^y  has  barbarissd 
the  word  into  the  form  in  which  it  appears.     Some  of  the  other 
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instances  in  which  thia  rule  seems  to  be  yiolated  have  been  successfully 
collected  by  modem  scholars. 

438  Having  now  shown  by  what  increments  of  addition  or  inser- 
tion the  present  may  be  strengthened^  we  proceed  to  point  out  the 
relation  which  subsLsts  between  the  root-vowel  and  that  which  appears 
as  its  locum  tenen$  in  the  present  tense.  This  subject  has  been  already 
touched  on  in  the  chapter  on  the  roots :  it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  give  instances  of  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  Greek 
verb  according  to  an  arrangement  first  pointed  out  by  Pott  {EiymoL 
For$ch.  I.  p.  11  folL).  This  scholar  has  divided  the  Greek  verbs  into 
four  cbsses  according  to  the  afiections  of  the  root- vowel  in  the  leading 
tenses ;  (1)  the  root  preserves  the  same  vowel  throughout  all  the  in- 
flexions ;  (2)  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is  altered ;  (3)  its  quantity  is 
altered,  generally  by  doubling;  (4)  it  is  gund^.  The  second  aorist 
active,  middle  and  passive,  generally  exhibits  the  root,  and  the  principal 
changes  are  those  of  the  second  perfect,  or  noun  containing  the  verbal 
root  which  agrees  with  the  second  perfect,  and  the  present  The 
reason  for  the  change  of  vowel  in  (2)  (3)  (4)  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  perfect  and  present  in  consequence  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  strengthening  them.  The  present  is  generally  a  heavier 
form  than  the  perfect  or  derivative  noun,  and,  therefore,  has  the  lighter 
vowel.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  verbs,  placed  by  Pott 
in  the  5rd  chiss,  which  are  examples  of  guna :  to  prevent  mistakes  we 
have  always  stated  the  method  of  corroboration  adopted  in  the  par- 
ticular case. 

439  (1)  This  class  is  very  numerous,  as  it  contains  all  the 
weak  or  derivative  verbs,  many  of  which  have  already  received  a 
vowel  modifici^tion  in  their  crude-form.  Thus  from  the  root  irci*-,  we 
have  irovo-v  and  from  this  iroiw-»,  in  which  the  first  vowel  remains 
unaltered  through  all  tenses.  The  most  obvious  instance  of  the  primi- 
tive verbs  of  this  class  is  second  aorist  l-rvir-ov,  second  perfect  re-rvir-a, 
verbal  substantive  k-tvv-oc,  present  Tinr-T.». 

440  (2)  In  this  class  are  included  verbs  with  a  primitive  a  (or 
ap^r  Sanscrit)  changed  into  o  and  c  in  the  strong  tenses.  It  agrees 
with  the  11th  and  12th  of  the  strong  German  conjugations,  in  which 
the  root-vowel  is  followed  by  a  liquid,  or  a  mute  and  liquid,  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  liquid  (conj.  11),  or  followed  by  a  liquid  and  mute,  or 
a  double  liquid  (conj.  12).  This  class  is  separated  by  Pott  into  four 
subdivisions,  the  second  and  third  of  which  we  consider  identicaL 
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A.     Roots  ending  in  a  liquid. 


tedAoriat. 

Snd  PerflMt  or  VcrtMl  Noun. 

PNMnC                                       1 

c-<r^a^-f|v 

<rToXo-f 

c7eAX«  (adjunct  #&} 

lt/3aX^ov 

f/3£-/?o'X-.,.Ma.  1 

/9a'AX«  (id.) 

\  ra/m-ia-f 

TO/UtO-C 

7C/i-l*-«t  (adjoDcC  r} 

Koin/  Hesych* 

KoivM  (adj.  la) 

» 

, 

trrap-'wu-fiai  (a^j*  »•) 

e-irra/Hov 

WTOpO^ 

irrai/»«  (adj.  la) 

«-^dap-ifi» 

i^^Qop^a 

ipBapu  (id.) 

€-nrap*fl¥ 

(  iawop-a    ) 
I     <riropii    J 

trweipm  (id.) 

€^p.fl¥ 

Sop-a 

Sei^M  (id.) 

^api^Tpa 

*<>>«♦ 

^pM  (adj.  absorbed. 

B.    Roots  ending  in  liquid  and  mute; 

the  liquid  of  ooune  maj 

shift  its  place. 

SodAoriit 

and  PnftcC  or  VeriMl  Noon. 

Vnuat, 

S-3/oaK-oy 

U-lopK^ 

Sc^K-o-fUiai 

e-wapZ^ov 

fri-iropl-a 

wipl-^ 

e-wpad-ov 

WToXi'-iropQo^ 

wdpB^m 

(  e^TapW'O'fAfiv  1 
(  i'Tpdwow       ) 

(Tipirm'lm 
\  rptwitt  J 

€'Tpaif>~0¥ 

TiTpo<l>a 

Tp€>« 

c-KXair-fjy 

K6-fcXo^-a 

kXcV-t-w  (adj.  t). 

C.     Roots  without  liquids. 

SndAoritC. 

tad  Fnfoot  or  Vorbil  Nam. 

PmnL 

Sanscrit  had 

K^-X^S-a 

x.'C-(«4J.«») 

l-reK-oy 

TCTOfCa 

Tifc-TM*  (adj.  T-) 

<   €-ir€T-OV 

iroT-/uio-« 

f  ir<-irr««i  (redupL)  ) 
\  ircr-vcM  (ad.  i«)     / 

iSanscr./Mst. 

6->//'€7-lfl' 

•^oyo-c 

>Ky«* 

441     (3)    This  class  comprehends  verbs  having  a  for  their  root- 
vowel;  this  vowel  is  generally  doubled  or  guna'6.  in  the  perfect  and 


*  Pott  conddon  T4pwm  and  rphru  as  belonging  to  di£te«nt  olnwot ;  wo  tUnk  that 
they  are  the  lame  word,  aod  regard  them  as  bat  slight  modifications  of  Tpi^m, 
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present,  so  that  these  verhs  agvee  with  the  seveiith  strong  G^erman 
oonjugation. 


SndPoftct 


€'K\ay»ov 
i-iray-fiv 


K€~Kpaya  ((j^no) 
\  K€'K\tiya  (ytcfta)  ) 

[  ic€'K\ayya(antUvdra)  ) 

we-iTfiya  (£fiina) 

ximXaKa  {ffuna) 

re-Tiyic-a  {guna) 

etXriipa  Q^na  &  affix) 

Uhtix^  {guna  &  affix) 
weipritm  (ffUfui) 


Preient 
aepa^M  (adj.  *o) 

icXa^M  (adj.  to) 

iniy^wfu  (adj.  w) 
Xa<rKio  (adj.  ck) 
TtjKw  {guna) 
Kayj^atm  (adj.  i 

anuivdra) 
XafifBavm  (adj.  i 

anu»9dra) 
Sa«c-K-w  (adj.  v) 
tftaivm  (adj.  la). 


snd 


and 


Pott  subjoins  to  this  dass  a  number  of  perfects  such  as  wi<f>fUKay 
tfipiya^  piPpida^  Ttrplya,  &c.,  aorists  such  as  idiyo¥y  KptKC,  $€K£7v,  c«ci« 
fcoy,  &C.4  but  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  quite  different.  The  v  in  wiwovO^a 
belongs  to  the  root  which  is  ^aQ-  =  frev^-  (aboye,  §  114). 

442  (4)  In  the  last  class  we  find  Terbs,  which  have  i  or  v  for 
their  root-vowel,  and  this  is  guna'd  in  the  present  and  perfect,  the 
yuno-TOwel  being  generally  changed  according  to  the  law  observed  in 
class  2.  This  dass  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
strong  German  conjugations. 


indAoriat 

tnd  PerfiBot  or  y  eriMa  Nona. 

PRMDt 

e-<rTi^-oir 

CTOT^O*^ 

4rriix^ 

c«Xiir-oy 

XiXotwa 

Xeiirto 

i'irrifi^tiy 

<rTOil3ti 

trTcifim 

Xi/3a'-a. 

Xoi/3,;' 

X€iftt» 

iS-ctir 

o7ia 

Cl$« 

e-iri9-oy 

wiwoiOa 

W€Ww 

e-^vy-oy 

w€it>€vya 

ipevym 

i'Kh-n^ 

feuyo? 

Bsguna) 
(rvyxavtt(sLdj.v,md\ 

S'TV^'OW 

Terevj^a 

<      anuwdra)             > 

Is2 
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indAoriit. 

Snd  Perfcet «  VflilMl  Noon. 

'  wevBofiat 

i'irv0'O-'fiff¥ 

ir€vOm 

wvtSdpofUu  (adj. 
^     and  tmutvdra) 

Lat.  Hiid^ 

awoviii 

Xvy^po^ 

Mffeo. 

-} 

0      J 


443  To  complete  this  subject,  we  add  a  list  of  seoood  aoiisis  in 
which  the  penon-endings  are  joined  immediately  to  the  root  without 
even  the  intervention  of  a  short  Towd,  or  any  other  fdlcnim  b^^ond 
puna  (see  Kuhn,  Ds  ConjugcUiane  in  -fu,  p.  60). 

Booto  ending  in 

a  Vowel.  tad  Aorirt. 

a\o.  eoAwar,  nXmv^  oKoifiw  (a\^V  Homer,  Iliad  XIY.  5^99), 

d\m,  dkwiKu,  aXow. 
fia"  pi^fid^  (pres.  part.),   eydiyv,  c/Sanyir,  /Sarf^r,  vwepfiaavw, 

%(idv^  fiaifiw,  /9i0,  /9a/ui€9  (Z>0r.),  /3^6i,  /9a  in  compositaan. 

/9X6-  (vfi'/SXiirriv,  (vfi^ktiftLevai,    ^vfiftXtiro,  fir/ut/SAifrro,  /9Ac^• 

/iif7v,  /SAcio,  /BXtiTaty  fiXfjadai,  PXijfi€»o9. 

yrjpa"  iyijpay  yripdvat,  ffipd^^  yripdvr€a'<rtt  y€p€K  (/on.) 

7i'0-  eyvuv,  yvoiify,  7W,  yifHOt,  yvrnvai,  ywov^y  a-uyytfovTo. 

Sea-  Bearo. 

3^a-  iZpdv,  Zpaitiv,  S^«,  hpdirat,  Zpdv, 

3i;-  iBuv  (adj.  (a),  €KSi;?/ii6y,  8v0t,  Svmu,  Svv. 

KXa-  airoKXaf. 

KTO-  €Kra¥,  Kri»fji€¥^  Kra/AfMU,  Kra'f,  aircKTaro,  Kroo^ai,  jcto- 

ICTI-  €UK*rifA€¥09, 

Xu-  XWTO,  Xvi^o, 

oJt-  oJra/icirai. 

irXa-  lirXf^inro,  irX^rro,  JirXiyro,  irXei/A^y,  irX{<ro,  vXiy/icvov. 

irX«-  cirXasir,  irX«*c. 

iriW-  UfAVVVTO* 

wptO"  evpidfAfiVy  irptdcBau 

WTa-  e^^^Tti,  dire'TTa^  wpocevrap^  irraiiy,  iwrdpLtiw,  wrdaBai^ 

ITTa/iCVOC. 

<ncXo-  ea-KXffw,  direaKXti,  dvoaKXaiti^ 
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Boott  ending  in 
•  VowdP 

SndAorist 

T\a- 

erXiyv,  €T\ay^  rXaitiv,  tX«,  tX^^i,  rX^ifai,  rXac. 

€(p6i/Ari¥^  IpdXTOy  <p6lfitiv, 

iipvw  (adj.  m),  (pvri,  <pv»,  ipvtfaty  <pw,  <poy<ra  (^ol.). 

yy- 

X^wTo,  xyro,  ^xy-ro. 

aCootooant. 

SndAoriit. 

apfi€uo9^  apfi€¥a. 

f\<ro,  oXro,  aXftfWK. 

cyfirro  (yiywonai), 

yiirro  (y€\w^  hintAian^  hent). 

eXcAiK- 

cXeXifCTO. 

-X- 

€VKTO. 

Kerro  (kcXm). 

ixijlifiv^  \i^Oy  XcKTo,  cXcKTo,  Xexl^at, 

iraA- 

^pH^n^f  ip'TOy  op<ro,  opOaty  oppi€vw, 
iraXro. 

iTC^^- 

wipdai. 

»«fr- 

KaT€7rtlKTO» 

To  these  may  be  added  all  the  verbs  which  still  retain  the  old 
system  of  person-endings.  Even  where  a  first  aorist  is  commonly 
found  in  the  indicative  singular,  the  second  aorist  is  used  in  preference 
in  the  dual  and  plural  indicative,  and  in  the  other  moods,  and  the 
participles.  This  is  of  course  due  in  some  measure  to  the  greater 
weight  of  the  person-endings  (above,  §  366);  and  we  sometimes  observe 
the  influence  of  the  same  principle  in  a  corresponding  adoption  of 
certain  shorter  but  less  original  forms  for  the  plural  indicative  and  for 
the  other  moods  of  the  perfect. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  USE  OF  AUXILIARY  V£:RBS  IN  GREEK. 

444    Auxiliaries  are  generallj  Tcrba  ezpnsitWe  of  will  and  choice.    44d  Difiotsm 
between  the  infinitive  and  participle  in  relatioD  to  the  auziliaiy.    446  I>efiiiidflB 
of  an  auxUiarj  verb.    447  Use  of  vwkw  ;    448  Of  iS^w  and  fJXXm.    449  Ret- 
sons  for  examining  the  Greek  verbs  which  signify  will  or  desire.    4SQ  OenenI 
enumeration  of  resnlu.    461  Adw  signifies  '<  to  wiah,**  '*  to  take,**  and  *'  to  sec" 
452  Verbs  derived  from  Xa»  bearing  the  last  sense.     453  Verba  aignifjing  "is 
take.*'    464  Proper  meaning  of /3Xaw«r«.    456  Ae/a,  Xc«jr,  Xaat,  Ac    Ideaef 
selection  implied  in  Xaau     Ancient  buildings  of  picked  stooea.    466  Deri- 
vations from  Xdu  signifying  **  I  wish."     467    IMgreaaion   conceniing  aTyXn. 
468  Etymology  of  this  word.    469  *AydKKm^  ofyXao*,  y^Xdm,  Slc    480  Cok^ 
nexion  of  <<  light"  and  «^  speech/'    461    Other  analo^es.     462  Distinctiai  of 
0eX«0  and  fio6\ofiau    465  Etymology  of  9«\«0.    464  *BXe7r,  SXiccur,  and  dAydM. 
466  eiktfiot.    466  Etymology  of  fiovXofiau    467  The  Amns  fiwrX^vofuu^  i^ 
Xffinvi  &c.    468  The  hitensive  prefix  /3ov-.    469  Bovy«fo,  &c.    470  Tire  esrtb 
and  the  cattie.    471  Ov/iiov  :  its  Platonic  use ;   472  Its  etjmaologr.  Mdm,  Oim^. 
478  8«M,  Booij  Ac.    474  AtairoTri's,    476  Lttneoviov  and  Stairoa-ioifaiTn* '  ex- 
planation of  a  chorus  in  ^schylus.   476  Ov/koc  and  Ov/acXvi •    477  'O/tyn,  pim,  Ac. 
478  'Airo/S^oii  applied  to  colours,  &c.    479  Other  applications  of  ^pyn-    Wioids 
denoting  kingly  power.    480  Meaning  of  the  phrase  im-tipepmuf  hpydx* 

444     TT7HEN  a  verb  in  some  finite  tense  is  prefixed  to  some 
VV    other  verb  m  the  infinitive,  so  that  the  tiro  token 
together  form  one  notion,  and  the  combination  is  equivalent  to  a 
periphrasis  of  some  tense,  we  saj  that  the  finite  verb  is  used  as  sn 
auxiliary.     The  verbs  most  frequently  employed  in  this  manner 
are  those  expressive  of  the  condition  or  power  of  the  agent,  o( 
his  freedom  from  external  hinderances,  whether  moral  or  physi- 
cal, of  his  thoughts,  intentions,  will,  or  desire.    That  the  empioj' 
ment  of  auxiliaries  originated  in  the  substitution  of  syntactical 
contrivances  for  the  etymological  inflections  of  the  older  langns^ 
after  these  last  had  faJlen  into  disuse  or  had  become  less  obyions 
and  significant,  has  been  already  shown  at  some  length.    In  mcd 
of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  the  system  of  auxiliaries 
has  superseded  all  inflexions  of  mood  and  tense,  and,  indeed  o( 
voice  too,  in  the  common  verbs.    In  our  own  language,  some  of 
the  verbs  employed  for  this  purpose  have  lost  their  applicability 
as  independent  verbs:  thus,  we  never  say  "to  may,"  or  "to 
can,"  or  "to  shall,"  or  "  to  must,"  though  "I  may,"  "I  «u^" 
"  I  shall,"  "  I  must,"  are  in  constant  use,  as  auxiliaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  potential  mood,  or  the  future  tense,  or  an 
expression  of  obligation.     In  German,  however,  the  verbs  cor- 
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responding  to  these,  namely,  mogen^  honnen^  sollen,  mUsaen^  are 
capable  of  inflexion  throughout  all  their  moods  and  tenses  with 
the  exception  of  the  participle  present. 

445  We  have  said  that  the  yerb,  which  the  auxiliary  modifies  or 
'which  forms  the  pivot  of  the  meaning,  is  in  the  infinitive  mood.  That 
the  auxiliary  could  not  be  so  used  with  the  participle  is  obvious. 
The  infinitive  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  the 
same  sort  of  word  as  the  participle,  but  then  it  is  a  participle  which 
lias  lost  all  power  of  change,  b^g  a  form>  sometimes  mutilated,  of  the 
locative  case,  so  that  it  expresses  the  locus  of  the  action  to  which  the 
poesibihty  or  vnll  denoted  by  the  auxiliary  has  immediate  reference. 
The  participle,  on  the  contrary,  being  capable  of  inflexion,  expresses  an 
fajrpothesis  or  some  subordinate  lelatiozv  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
derived,  the  subject  bmng  the  nominative  case  of  the  principal  verb ;  in 
&ct,  participle  and  verb  are  equivalent  to  two  verbs  joined  by  a  copu- 
lative conjunction,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  Uie  verb  should  be 
considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  participle^  than  the  participle  to  the  verb* 
There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  where  the  Attic  idiom  employs  the  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  on  which  the  whole  force  of  the  sentence  depends, 
while  the  finite  verb  plays  the  part  of  a  qualifying  adverb ;  as  in  the 
following  instances  (given  by  Buttmann,  Gfieckueke  Grammatiky  §  144> 
Anm.  8,  and  §  150) ;  rv/^ya* :  mv  hi  tjKBov,  crv^^cv  dwiwvy  ^*  when  I 
came,  he  went  away  dirdcUy"  (schodboys  in  this  country  would  be 
told  to  translate  this  ^^he  happened  to  go  away;"  but  tv^x^^^  implies 
hitting  a  maxk,  coincidence,  especially  in  point  of  time,  just  as  we  say 
in  lowland  Scotch,  ^*  I  happened  upon  him/'  for  ''  I  fell  in  with  him," 
and  the  young  student  should  be  taught  to  translate  it  ^^  directly,"  ''  oa 
the  spot,"  ^  at  the  moment,"  or,  in  some  cases,  ^^  precisely,"  as  in  Iso- 
crates  iinwpOTil.  p.  140  O. :  eyw  Ik  l!  avrd  ravTa  ruy^^a vio  ZeZtw,  *^it 
is  precisely  on  account  of  these  things,"  or  ^'  on  account  of  these  very 
things,  that  I  am  afraid").— -Xav^airM :  ravra  woai<ra^f  S\a0€v  vir6«c^v- 
ymwy  ^^ after  he  had  done  these  things,  he  got  off  unobserved" — tpBdvm : 
J^Oao-a  avTov  wap€\$mw,  *^1  came  earlier  than  he  did,"  ovk  iipdtjticw 
i\$o»T€t,  Kol  woaoi^  ix44>BtiM^f^f  '^we  no  sooner  came  than  we  were 
taken  ill."— ^iotcXm  :  dtareAc?  waptivj  '^  he  is  always  there." — x^'^P^^^  • 
^ai^ovo-iy  cv'aivovrrcf,  *'they  praise  gladly*  The  last  word  may  be 
used  in  a  finite  tense  veith  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  which  it  refers. 
Thus  we  have  not  only  ov  yaipmv  kv\  yl/^6yoi<rt  h€¥vd<r€i9  ifxi  (Soph. 
Antig.  758),  ^^  you  shall  not  abuse  me  with  impunity,"  but  also  ovroi 
yaipn^€To»  (Aristoph.  JSquU*  235),  ^^  you  shall  not  escape  unpunished." 
It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  verb  connected  with 
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the  participle  cannot  be  considered  in  any  intelligible  sense  as  an  aux- 
iliary.    It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  use  of  ej^M  with  a 
participle  of  the  aorist,  of  which  Yalckenaer  has  given  so  many  ex- 
amples {ad Phceniss.  712,  p.  510),  is  a  periphrasb  for  the  perfect;  and 
indeed,  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  perfect  in  the  line  of  .£schyliis, 
which  he  quotes :  ^6^oikiA«k€,  KciirohfiXmo'a^  ^X^'-     ^®  believe  that  it 
is  not  merely  equivalent  to  the  perfect  (still  less,  as  Yalckenaer  sug- 
gests, to  the  aorist),  but  that  it  has  a  stronger  sense  than  the  perfect, 
expressing  not  only  a  state  consequent  upon  an  action,  but  also  a 
continuance  in  that  state ;  thus,  Oavfidca^  €x»  means  '^  I  keep  v^onder- 
ing,"  "I  continue  in  a  state  of  wonder."    (Gr^  Gr.  577-)     In  this 
same  sense  €x»  is  used  in  the  participle  where  we  should  employ 
an  adverb:  thus,  ti  KripcK  €;^«»v;  ^'why  do  you  talk  nonsense  eot^ 
tintiolly  ?"  or  "  why  do  you  keep  talking  nonsense  ?"     The  only  case 
in  which  a  periphrastic  tense  is  really  formed  by  means  of  the  parti- 
ciple is,  when  the  finite  verb  signifies  ^^  existence,"  that  is,  when  It  is 
a  substantive  verb ;  but  in  that  case  the  difference  is  not  one  of  tense, 
unless  the  participle  be  itself  future,  but  of  voice :  compare  Ich  foerde 
ffelobt,  ^^I  am  praised,"  with  Ich  werde  lobeny  ^*I  shall  praise."     In 
French  and  Italian,  the  verbs  avoiry  averc,  ^^to  have,"  form  a  future 
tense  with  the  infinitive  and  a  perfect  with  the  participle  of  the  verb: 
compare  faimer-^i,  to  amer-d  (§  S68)  with  j'ai  aim^,  to  ho  amaio. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  modem  languages  do  not  use  the 
participle  with  such  refinement  of  meaning  as  the  ancient  Greek,  and 
in  this  particular  case  the  passive  participle  is  used  as  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  the  object  of  the  verb.     In  French,  the  past  participle 
and  the  object  are  in  the  same  gender  and  number  when  the  object  pre« 
cedes,  though  the  participle  is  not  declined  when  the  object  follows: 
thus>  they  say  j'ai  refu  voire  Isttre,  but  tH)tct  lee  lettree  guej'ai  reptee. 
The  principle  has  been  fully  explained  by  Du  Marsais  and  other  French 
grammarians.     In  old  Italian,  the  past  participle  is  frequently  in  con- 
cord with  the  object  of  the  verb  even  when  it  follows :  thus,  Dante: 

Ed  lift  ch*  avea  perduH  <mbo  gli  orecehi^ 
and  Boccacio :  Meeeer  lo  geloeo  e'avea  mesee  alcune  petruzze  in  hocceu 
The  future  participle  may  often  be  translated  by  the  infinitive,  but  this 
does  not  make  the  verb  an  auxiliary  any  more  than  legatoe  miei  qui 
peterent  w  a  periphrastic  future.  Even  in  phrases  like  ovep  ^a  ipmw 
the  use  of  €p£¥  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  infinitive,  though  we  should 
translate  it  in  French  or  English,  ce  quefalloie  dire^  or  ^'  as  I  was  going 
to  say."  The  student  who  understands  why  <f>ai»€Tai  eivat  means  *^  it 
appears  to  be"  (videiur\  and  ipaivcrat  oi/,  "  it  manifestly  is,"  t.  e.  "it 
appears  so,  and  it  is  so"  (apparet)j  need  never  feel  any  difficulty  in  dls^ 
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criminating  between  the  syntactical  uses  of  the  participle  and  infinitive 
mood. 

446  All  verbs  expressing  power,  wOl,  &:c.,  are,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  immediately  followed  by  an  infinitive 
inood  without  any  repetition  of  the  subject  of  the  primary  verb  when 
this  is  also  the  subject  of  the  infinitive:  to  yap  (SovXofiat  fpiKoKoyeTv^ 
wpoaipoufiat  avaygyvtia-Keiv  ov  Bcerai  tJ«  frpoahao'TeXXova'ri^  dv^ 
TMirv/jtiav,  €ir€\  Zv»dfA€t  iu  avTowadeia  €j(€t  ra  Ttj^  avvTa^eu^,  eirei  toi 
wd\t¥  ify  d  Xoyo9  to(ovto«,  fiovXofxat  ifiavTov  itXovtcTm,  /3ov\ofAai  €fxavvrdv 
vepuraTeTv,  towtco-t*  ZtaTtBefiai  eU  to  ir€piiraT€i¥y  eh  to  wXovtcTv  ( Apol- 
lonius  D3rscoL  de  Syntax.  III.  32,  p.  285  Bekker).  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  concluded  that  every  word  so  used  is  used  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
finite  verb  is  to  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary,  and  its  combination  with 
the  infinitive  as  a  periphrastic  tense,  only  when  the  two  together  express 
6ome  one  notion  which  might  be  expressed  by  an  inflexion  of  the  latter 
verb,  and  when  the  former  is  in  consequence  used  with  a  highly  abstract 
meaning,  much  vaguer  than  the  sense  which  it  bears  when  uncom- 
pounded.  Thus,  to  take  the  words  expressing  power  or  qualification,  in 
such  phntfes  as  bio*  t£  €lfi\  woteTv  tovto,  TuvTa  we^vxev  ivt  Ttjv  yj/v^flfi 
levaiy  irpiir§0w  €<f>v^  wpd  r«ir8e  <j>w¥€7¥^  T\aiti^  k€v  MeveXdta  ewiwpoen^w 
Tayyv  loV ;  the  finite  verb  expresses  only  the  abstract  ideas,  ^'  I  can,"— 
'Hhese  things  are  suited,** — "you  are  qualified," — "dare  you," — ^being 
quite  subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood ; 
80  that  these  constructions  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  Sanscrit  peri- 
phrastic perfects,  which,  though  formed  of  a  finite  verb  and  the  infinitive 
mood  of  another  verb,  are  equivalent  to  and  are  written  as  single  words: 
thus,  ifdm-babhuva  is  written  as  a  single  word>  though  it  is  analogous 
in  form  as  it  is  equivalent  in  signification  to  dp'^€tv  viipvKa, 

447  One  of  the  Greek  verbs  expresmng  power  or  possibility  is 
deserving  of  some  particular  notice,  as  well  from  its  rareness  as  firom 
its  etymological  connexion  with  a  very  interesting  Sanscrit  auxiliary. 
We  refer  to  o-mkcm  ''to  be  strong,"  a  derivative  from  <rmKov^  which 
appeals  in  Homer,  Hiad  XX.  72,  as  an  epithet  of  Hermes : 

AfjToT  S*  dvTiiTTti  a-uKO^  epiovvto^  *E.pfA^^, 

The  verb  occurs  in  two  passages  only;  as  an  independent  verb  in 
iEschylus,  Eununideij  36:  where,  an  old  priestess,  in  great  trepida* 
tion,  says: 

^  BciMi  Xi^at,  Zetvi  h*  6<p6aXfioti  lleTv^ 
wdXw  II    €ir€fjLyl/^ev  eie  hd/xttv  Tmw  Ao^iov, 
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tk  /tifrc  <rwK€Uf  fJLtiTe  ft    aKraivew  /Sao-ur, 

Zeia-aa-a  yap  ypav<  ovhiv  dirriwaK  ficy  ovv. 
That  (TMJCtf  here  is  equiralent  to  ptiywuat  is  dear  from  a  paasafve  of 
Homer,  which  ^schylus  o  ipiXofiripo^  had  in  hia  bead  when  he  wvote 
these  lines.     In  a  case,  precisely  the  conyerse  of  th]s>  an  old  womaii  is 
thus  described  as  mnning  to  tell  good  news  (Odfytr .  XXIII.  init.) : 
yptjtf^  S'  eU  vircpf  dvefitiiraTO  Kay^^oAoMo-a, 
l€<nroivp  ip€owra  ipiKov  iroa-uf  cvSov  iovra* 
yovifara  B*  efipdaavro^  ▼oBcc  3*  vvepaKTaivovTo* 
(The  editions  read  vwepiKraivoyro,  an  inexplicable  word — ^the  emcnda- 
tion  we  have  introduced  is  supported  by  Hesychius,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  passage ;  see  Ruhnken  ad  Timasumy  p.  20.)     It  must  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  the  third  line  in  the  first  of  these  passages  is  the  nega« 
tion  of  the  third  line  in  the  second.    But  ^-wkm  occurs  aa  a  mere 
auxiliaiy  in  Sophocles^  Electra^  120 : 

lAovvtf  yap  ay€iv  ovk€ti  otmkm 
AvVfyv  dyrippoiroy  aj(Bo^, 

which  Person  neatly  translates,  ^^  for  I  am  no  longer  able  by  mysdf  to 
draw  up  the  weight  of  grief  which  is  in  the  opposite  scaki."  It  is  in 
this  use  that  we  aro  to  compare  trwKm  with  the  Sanscrit  root  ^ak-, 
which  is  not  only  the  most  general  word  signifying  ability  or  strength, 
but  also  an  auxiliary  possessing  this  peculiar  power,  that,  when  pie- 
fixed  in  the  passive  to  an  active  infinitive  (the  Sanscrit  language  has 
no  passive  infinitive),  it  gives  the  verb  with  which  it  is  joined  a  pasnTS 
signification^  as  in  the  iVo/ia,  XX.  5,  na  dkariun  fah-^OrUy  whidi  is 
as  if  you  were  to  say  in  Latin  nfferrs  nequitur  for  affenri  iMguk; 
compare  the  Latin  infinitive  future  passive  amatum  iri  (Bopp,  Glouar, 
Samerit,  Ed.  I.  p.  171)*  The  root  fo^-  is  perhaps  found  also  in  the 
Irish  eeaeh-t  ^' power,"  and  in  cd-na-ri  for  eoc-na-ri  (Bopp,  Oloii» 
Ed.  IL  p.  341). 

448  The  verbs  iOiXm  and  fieWw  are  used  more  distbctly  as  auxi- 
liaries than  any  others  in  the  Greek  language.  They  properly  express 
a  will  or  intention,  but  are  employed  by  the  best  authors  to  form  peri* 
phrastic  futures^  in  which  they  merely  modify  the  time  of  the  verb 
which  accompanies  them  in  the  infinitive  mood.  Thus  iBixm  is  used 
in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects^  as  in  Plato,  BespubL  11.  p.  870  b: 
ovK  ideXet  to  irpaTTOfievoy  Ttjv  tow  wpaTTOvro^  a"^oKfi¥  w€ptfxlv€ir^ 
where  the  sense  of  will  or  intention  is  so  entirely  lost  that  the  gram- 
marians consider  it  as  equivalent  to  Ivvaiiai  (see  Giegor.  Corinth,  de 
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DiaUd*  AtHeOj  §  Lzm:  'Attikov  ko)  ^o  0i\€t  drr\  toS  Si/varai.  «vr 
UkaTrnv.  '<  rd  X^F^^  ^^^'  P"  ^^«'^^'  BcBaViteiv"  {Phofdrui,  p.  250  d), 
arri  rov  hwaTat);  and  fieXX»  k  80  constantly  nsed  in  forming  the 
future  tenses  of  verbs,  that  d  fUWmv  xp^"^  ^  the  re||ra]ar  name  for 
future  time,  and  rd  ftiKKovra  for  future  or  expected  events. 

449  We  purpose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  aa 
etymological  investigation  of  the  most  important  Greek  words  denoting 
vdll  or  desire.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  point  out  tbeir  pri- 
mary meanings  and  their  connexion  with  one  another,  and,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  do  this  in  a  satis&ctoiy  manner  without  tbe  aid  of  the 
principles,  wbich  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  and  explain  in  the 
preceding  pages,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  question  will  not  perhaps 
form  an  inappropriate  conclusion  to  this  work. 

The  words  which  we  shall  more  particularly  examine  in  this  place 
are  Xa«,  dixm,  PovXofMi^  fidm^  9v/io«,  and  0/9711,  all  expressive  of  wiU, 
desire,  or  intention.  As  the  discussion  vnll  be  long,  and  encumbered 
with  references  and  remarks  upon  cognate  words,  it  will  be  as  well,  for 
the  sake  of  deamess,  to  state  beforehand  some  of  the  general  results  to 
which  the  investigation  vnll  lead  us. 

450  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  (above,  §  S66  sqq.), 
that  there  are  two  roots,  la-  and  ro-,  corresponding  as  well  etymologi- 
cally  as  in  signification,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  an  identity  with 
the  pronominal  element  fia>  The  primary  meaning  of  these  elements, 
in  their  use  as  particles  or  terminations,  is — ^motion  in  a  given  direction 
(above,  §§  150,  I69,  S04,  270,  and  elsewhere).  From  this  meaning 
results  the  idea  of  taking  or  sei&ng  an  object,  just  as  the  preposition 
fi€-ra  signifies  both  '' following  after"  and  ^^companionship"  (§  181). 
The  meanings  ''to  look  at"  and  '^to  desire"  are  also  secondary  ones, 
which  association  has  attached  to  the  root,  but  which  it  could  not  by 
itself  express  in  any  strong  or  decided  manner.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  on  a  former  occasion  (above,  §  l69),  that,  if  the  element  -ra  is 
subjoined  to  any  pronominal  stem,  it  denotes  motion  or  continuation  in 
a  line  of  which  the  first  point  is  indicated  by  the  particular  pronominal 
word.  I^  then,  this  element  were  appended  to  the  first  or  second  pro- 
nominal stems,  ma.  Fa,  it  would  denote  primarily  a  motion  or  emana^ 
tion  from  the  subject,  or  from  that  which  is  near  to  the  subject.  Of 
the  former  combination  we  have  the  following  examples.  The  syno-i 
n3rms  fue-Xo^  and  fte-po^  both  express  "  division,"  ^  separation  of  any 
object  into  its  parts."  Now,  if  we  resolve  the  sentiment  or  notion  of 
division  into  its  ultimate  elements,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  reducible  to 
the  idea  of  a  line  proceeding  from  the  divider  and  cutting  another  line* 
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the  position  of  which  is  fixed.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  adjectiTe 
8ignif3ring  "  middle"  is  formed  hy  the  adjunct  ya  from  nuU,  the  alkla*     ^ 
tive  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  which  case  of  itself  doiotes  emanatiQii,     f 
or  proceeding  from  (§  247).     This  adjectiye  is  in  Sanscrit  mad-kya,  ii 
Latin  med^ius.     That  the  Greek  fxiirtrtyt  was  originally  fkia-^io^  for  ^^2- 
«K,  we  have  shown  above,  from  the  analogy  of  <B^o«  (^  166)  ;  to  whick 
we  may  now  add,  that  the  form  /aco-ick  at  least  is  presumed  in  the 
derivative  /A€<riTf7«  (see  above,  §  9,5^).    The  primary  meaning  of  mei*       y 
ius^  &c.,  is  "  the  quality  of  that  which  proceeds  from  the  me/'     Seme- 
times  the  preposition  Sia,  which  signifies  penetration  or  division  into 
two  parts,  is  prefixed  not  only  to  the  adjective  yuicVo-ov,  medius^  as  in 
rj fxi<rv,  Smidius  (above^  §  166),  but  also  to  the  substantive  fiepo^,  as  in 
^fiepov  (above,  §  150)^  in  order  to  express  more  strongly  the  idea  of 
''  bipartition"  or  '*  a  passage ;"  cf.  meri^ie9=  meditu  diei.    For  farther 
coincidences  in  meaning  between  these  elements,  we  may  compare  m€A- 
Aetv,  /uLcXc-Tiy,  fiipt-pva,  fidp-Tw^  fxep^fAijf^^i^ctVy  me-moTy  mora^  &c.,  with 
meditariy  mederi,  re-medium^  modusy  moderariy  &c.,  in  which  the  idea  of 
^Hhinking  about,  or  providing  for  any  thing"  predominates.   Nor  ought 
the  connexion  of  fi^t^fxva  with  fiepi'fxva  to  be  overlooked.     For  the 
meaning  of  fxdp-Tv^*y  me-moTy  &c.,  we  may  compare  the  poetical  cp&i- 
TMdat,  which  means  literally  "  to  divide,"  but  is  generally  used  in  the 
signification  "  to  commemorate"  or  ^'  make  mention  of,"  as  in  .Sschylus 
{apud  PUUon*  in  BepuhL  II.  ad  Jin,)  :  t6v  'AiroAXw  ivhxTetodcu  nrdm  id^ 
evwathia^s  (above,  §  178).    If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  pronominal  ele- 
ment we  shall  observe  the  following  facts.     This  pronoun,  in  its  oldest 
element,  is  Pa,  or  it  consists  of  a  guttural  and  labial,  articulated,  of 
course,  by  means  of  a  short  vowel.   In  combination  with  the  element  4a 
or  ^ra,  it  always  bears  a  meaning  derivable  from  one  analogous  to  that 
of  the  similar  formation  with  the  first  element:  i.  e.  the  primaiy  meaning 
of  Fo-ra  is  "  motion  from  the  near,**  as  ma-ra  means  *'  motion  from 
the  here/    It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two  meanings  may  pre- 
sent many  points  of  contact.   We  have  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
the  many  coincidences  of  the  roots  x^'P'  Sanscrit  Ari,  and  Fa./>-  San* 
scrit  vri  (above,  §  285,  and  elsewhere).     The  investigation,  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter,  will  render  it  probable  that  they  are,  after  aD, 
only  by-forms  of  the  same  root  Fa,  the  former  representing  the  guttural, 
the  latter  the  labial  element  of  the  initial  digamma.     We  have  already 
discussed  so  thoroughly  the  secondary  meanings  of  these  roots,  that  it 
will  only  be  requisite  in  this  place  to  collect  the  forms  in  which  they 


•  The  Etym,  Af.  connects  fidpnrw  directly  with  fiapti  ^x^^P—f^^P'^^  ^  ndp^at  xal 
«td»c  Td  dXridh.  See  Lobeck,  ^PrifiaTtKSpy  p.  8.  With  this  yiew  we  might  eompATQ 
the  Latin  mam-fistus. 
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occur.  With  meanings  intimately  connected  the  guttural  element 
appears  in  X*«^,  X*'-P**»  ica'p-ircK,  alp^iv^  eX-ciy,  greirfan^  yev^etVy  can^is, 
hin-than^  hand;  the  lahial  in  vin-^tary  fan^gen^  fin-ger,  irifX'-irey  pan^ 
ehan^Jipe;  and  both  elements  in  foan,  fpan^  kv«v,  hun-^.  In  the  sense 
of  seeing  and  taking,  borne  by  la  by  itself^  and  occasionally  with  an 
additional  Fa  subjoined,  we  have  /3-Xe-'ir«,  /3-Act-ir-T«,  y-Xav-KoV,  y-Xif^ 
ttff,  &c.  In  the  sense  of  willing  or  wishing^  also  home  by  -Za,  we  have, 
from  the  guttural  element^  Bi-X^etv  for  eXetv,  as  ddXao'ca  from  adXao-aa  s 
oXao-o-a,  &c.  And  here  the  compound  of  -lay  ^rOy  with  the  second 
root,  presents  a  most  remarkable  contact  to  the  same  combination  with 
the  first ;  for  as  we  have  fiv^roy  han-d,  &c^  in  connexion  with  eXeTv, 
so  we  have  Oew-apy  '^  the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  in  connexion  with  ddK-m, 
and  manugy  ^^  the  hand,"  in  connexion  with  fidpri  =  x^'^p  (Schol,  Venet. 
jRwk^XV.  37,  whence  ev'fAaptj^^cvxepn^) ;  and  the  words  ^e'poc,  Bepi^to, 
express  the  idea  of  ^^  smoothness,"  "  cutting  dovm  that  which  is  sticking 
up"  (namely,  standing  com),  just  as  these  same  ideas  are  conveyed  by 
the  more  general  words  ixav^po^y  d^/Aa-Xtk,  and  d-fxd-m  (above,  §  218). 
Finally,  it  will  appear  that  as  the  root  la  or  ra  by  itself  or  with  the 
suffix  Fa,  expresses  motion  in  general,  and  particularly  the  emotion  of 
desire,  so  the  first  and  second  elements  under  the  forms  mo,  and  sa  or 
thay  with  or  without  the  suffix  Fa,  express  the  very  same  ideas- 
motion  in  general,  and  desire  in  particular;  as  will  appear  from  an 
examination  of  the  verbs  /xa«  and  Bun ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  ideas  of  will  or  desire,  when  expressed  by  verbs  (with  the  exception 
of /3ov\ofiaiy  which  is  a  totally  different  case),  are  resolvable  into  pro- 
nominal elements  or  words  significant  of  position,  just  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  case  of  vafog  and  ckq  (§  27^)* 

451  We  begin  with  Xa«,  which  means  not  only  ^^  to  wish,"  but 
also  ^*  to  take,"  and  *^  to  see."  How  Xdw  can  signify  both  ^'  to  have," 
and  *^to  want,"  has  been  already  explained  on  general  principlei^ 
(§  53),  and  the  analogies  of  capio  and  cupioy  kavere  and  haherey  gettire 
and  gererey  are  also  so  many  illustrations  of  it  in  this  particular  case ; 
it  will  be  recollected  too  that  irXeoveKTtj^,  vXeoveKTeTvy  xXcovef  lo,  imply 
not  only  having  more,  but  covetousness  or  desire  to  possess  more  (see^ 
Herodot.  VII.  149,  158,  VIII.  112).  The  two  meanings,  "take"  and 
*'  see*  will  cause  no  difficulty  to  any  one  who  recollects  that  the  German, 
trageny  "to  carry,"  and  trachteny  "to  look  at,"  are  by-forms  of  the 
same  root,  and  th^i  pereipere,  "perceive,"  is  formed  from  capiOy  "take." 
The  connexion  of  "  looking  at,"  and  "  longing  for,"  is  obvious,  and  the 
German  word  tehnsucht,  which  expresses  an  earnest  desire,  is  an  in- 
stance of  it.  These  meanings,  "  see,"  "  take,"  and  ^^  wish,"  run  through 
a  laige  class  of  words  containing  some  modification  of  the  root  Xa-,  by- 
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ft  series  of  transitioiis  perfectly  dmilar  to  those  wo  have  zemuked  m 
the  words  belongbg  to  the  root  X^P'y  ^^^  ^  traitsiticiiis  may  be  ex- 
plained in  precisely  the  same  way  by  a  reference  to  ibe  principle  of  Hat 
association  of  ideas.  This  class  is  indeed  a  very  nnmeroiis  and  impor- 
tant one,  for  it  contains  all  the  old  GredL  words  beginning  with  ^', 
Ac»y  or  Xi*.  In  the  verb  \dm  itself,  the  sncceasioa  of  meaning  is,  ve 
conceive,  first,  simply  ''to  see,"  then  ''to  take,"  and  thirdljr*  ^to  widu' 
In  Homer  it  is  doubtful  if  it  bears  any  meaning  but  the  fizat.  In  the 
Hynm  to  Mercury  (▼•  860),  where  we  have  o2€to«  o^v  Acm»f,  it  evi- 
dently means  ^  seeing."  The  word  occurs  twice  in  the  description  of 
the  doak  of  Ulysses  (Odyu.  XIX.  229)»  where  it  is  xather  imoertaiD 
whether  it  means  ''to  hold,"  or  "to  look  at"  Either  meaning  would 
suit  the  context;  Passow  takes  the  latter;  we  incline  to  the  fonncr. 
The  words  are  as  follows : 

t»  ^poripoto't  woheo'O't  xvmw  e^e  itoikiXov  SWam 
aviraipovTa  Xamv  to  he  Bavfid^eirKov  airarrev  ' 
«•«  oi  ^vo-eoi  ovTCt,  o  fieir  Xae  we/Spov  dfrdfXmw^ 
avrdp  6  Cfc^vyeeiv  fiCfiam^  ijc^cupe  irot€<r<n¥. 
We  think  the  last  two  words  favour  the  fozmer  interpretation :  o  nimw 
elye  tov  veBpov  iv  irpoTepourt   ir dZeinri,   Xdmv  avTov  da-waiporra^ 
6  %€  vePpo^  ^irwatp€¥  iv  woheo-a-t  tov  kvvo^.     A  curious  confirmation 
of  this  view  is  furnished  by  the  relation  between  the  name  of  Lau  and 
her  symbolical  monument :  Pans.  II.  2,  4 :  Taipo^  Aa^oc,  f  S17  xiaipa 
iwWtffid  ecTTi  Kpiov  e^ovira  i»  to7«  vporepoti  woaiv* 

452  The  words  connected  vnth  Xa«,  in  the  sense  of  "seeing/  sm 
^*X€ir»,  Xewrcm^  Y'^fVif*  y^Xavtra-m,  Xaynrpd^y  and  X€vko«.  Hesychius 
quotes  XcvVei  (fixiyj/ei^  Oempti^ei)  apparently  as  the  future  of  Xa«  is 
this  first  sense;  we  might  conclude  that  it  is  merely  a  mistake  for 
X€ve<r€t,  because  in  the  next  article  he  explains  Xev<r6T£  by  dpaT€,  /3X6- 
«r£Te ;  but  it  appears  from  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  that  Aristarchua 
considered  it  a  future  (see  Alberti's  note,  19)*  From  the  forms  dwo^ 
Xav-»  ss  airo-Xa-/i«-/9av«,  /3-Xiwm,  and  Xewramy  we  are  inclined  to  infer 
that  the  root  was  generally  strengthened  by  the  elraient  Fa,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  secondary  root  Xa-F-  (formed  of  this  root  and  the  saffiz 
Fa),  which  enters  into  the  veords  in  question :  if  so,  XaF«  bears  the 
same  relation  to  Xev<r<r«,  that  XaFa^,  another  word  of  the  same  fiunily* 
bears  to  Xei^,  its  synonym,  and  is  related  to  fi^xiwm  just  as  Xdpa^  ia 
related  to  the  Latin  lapii.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ^-XavVo-M,  Xa/uc- 
irpoQy  and  Xcvirov. 

453  The  suffix  Fa  also  accounts  for  the  labials  which  so  often  ap- 
pear in  words  of  this  family  bearing  the  second  signification  "to  take." 
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Thiifl  we  have  Xa-/jf /3aV»  (where  the  m  is  an  euphonic  insertion  hj  way 
of  anuivdra,  as  in  Aa-/t*-irpo?),  Xoir-aY«,  Xafp^vam^  Xav-pa,  XapvpnSo^^ 
and  aVoXavM.  We  rcf[aid  XeV**  "to  pick  np/'  '•select,"  "take  one 
by  one,"  ''ntter  articulate  and  continuous  words^"  and  its  deiiyatiye 
X«;^ov  (properly^  "a  bed  made  up  of  gathered  or  picked  leaTes");  the 
by-form  >ui^ti>  "a  speaking  place,"  for  XeV<"«i  (above,  §  219X  Aao-Kw, 
XoVm,  "to  speak,"  aZoXUxn^,  "a  great  speaker;"  also  Xa^y^X'^'^y  "*® 
receive  by  lot/  and  its  suhstantive  xdx^ ;  and  xd^o/iat,  "  to  take  hold 
o^*  as  c(mtaining  the  same  root  difierently  modified. 

454  A  word  more  nearly  connected  with  XaF«*,  Xa-/A*y3-oir», 
though  we  are  not  accustomed  to  view  it  in  that  light,  on  account  of 
the  13  which  is  prefixed,  is  fi-Xdirrw,  with  its  derivatives  yS-Xa/St;,  (kc^ 
which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  Xa)9i|,  &c.  Another  reason  for  our 
disregarding  the  connexion  between  /3-Xairrciir,  XaF«,  and  Xa/ui/9av«, 
is,  that  we  attend  only  to  the  derived  sense  of  the  former  word,  and 
disregard  its  proper  and  original  meaning.  The  word  /9-Xax«T»  does 
unquestionably  imply,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  harm  or  mis- 
chief^ but  even  where  it  bears  this  sense,  it  is  a  sort  of  hinderance  or 
accidental  harm,  some  mere  pain  or  loss,  that  is  denoted,  and  never  an 
injury  of  that  kind  which  can  cause  resentment  (see  Butler^s  Ylllth 
Sermon).  In  fiict,  this  distinction  is  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  best 
Greek  writers.  In  the  following  passage  of  Thucydides,  for  instance 
(I.  71)9  where  the  Corinthian  ambassador  sa3rs  to  the  Spartans :  oUtrBe 
Tfjv  iprvykt*  oi  TovTon  tw  dv0pmiruif  exi  irX«i<rroir  apKcTif,  ot  cPif  tJ 
pi€»  irapatTKevp  hUata  ir^a^(r«<r<,  t^  Be  yvtifxpj  ^¥  aBiicMirrai,  tijXot  mat 
fiij  iir IT piyj/ovre^f  aXX*  €xi  «rfp  fxtj  XvireTv  re  ccXXovt  Koi  avroi  dfkvvo^ 
fie^oi  /At;  /BXawreaOai  to  'ttrow  ye/xere— the  distinction  between  dliKetodat 
and  pxdwreadai  is  clearly  shown  by  the  opposition  of  Bixaia  irpdweiv 
to  the  one,  and  fkfi  Xvir€?ir  to  the  other.  This  passage  is  considered  a 
difficult  one,  and  has  been  misinterpreted,  we  think,  by  all  the  com- 
mentators.  The  meaning  is :  "  it  is  not  your  opinion  that  those  persons 
enjoy  peace  the  longest  who,  while  they  act  justly,  show  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  submit  to  injury;  but  you  observe 
the  rule  of  non-interference,  t.  e.  you  are  strictly  neutral  or  impartial,  on 
the  principle  of  not  hurting  others  and  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences 
to  which  reprisals  would  subject  you."  For  the  /utii  ^xdirrcaBai  we 
may  compare  .^schylus,  Suppl.  577:  vfAw  2*  dpnyew  ovk  Sx^  fixd^n^ 
&T€p»  The  preposition  M  here  implies  a  principle  or  condition  of 
action— as  in  Demosthen*  PhU^.  II.  p.  68:  nyetT*  ovv,  el  fiiv  vfiac 
SXotro  ^iXow,  €w\  ToU  Biicaioic  atpeio'Bau  The  phrase  ro  Tcroy  vcftere, 
means  ''  to  act  fiurly  or  impartially  to  both  of  two  xiarttes."    Thucyd. 
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VI.   ]6:  mvirep   Zvarv^ovvre^  ov    wpotrayopevofxeSa,    em  t^    ofiom   tcc 
dvexivQm  Km  viro  rmv  evirpayovvTmv  v9€pif>po»wfi€vo9^  if  t-ck   cow 
ra  o/AoFa  dirra^tovrw — ^*  if  a  man  treats  his  inferiors  as  equals,  he  ] 
a  right  to  claim  the  same  treatment  from  his  superiors."    Heiodot  VL. 
11,  and  109:   ^€mv  m  X<ra  vefAom-ww,  '^  if  the  gods  remain  nentiaL* 
Aristotle  {Eh$i.  I.  10,  p.  1368,  Bekker),  by  defining  70   crSuccv  as 
fi\dvT€t»,  with  the  addition  of  purpose  and  illegality,   implies  that 
Pxdvreiv  was  never  considered  to  imply  an  injury  or  anything  mat9 
than  mere  pain  or  loss  occasioned  unwittingly,  or  by  an  '"•"^nt^ 
object*     He  says — €<rT«  htj  rd  d^tKcTv  to  /SkawTetv  itcdtrrct   wapdrom 
vdixov.    It  is  well  known  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  urcnd  is 
**hiy  hold  of,"  "stop,"  •* retard,"  "impede;"  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages. 

Homer,  Iliad  VI.  38 :, 

Tirxitf  fdp  01  drvj^ofiivm  wehioto 
o^fti  €¥i  0\a<pdi»Tc  fivpiKtvtp^^y  "caught  in*" 
Odya.  I.  195: 

dwd  vv  Touye  Bedi  /3\dwTova-i  kcAci/^oi^— 
"stop  him  from  his  journey."    On  which  Eustathius  remarks:  fikdw" 
•rciv,  Kvpim^  ro  ifxwohi^etv  to¥  Tpe'Xpvra, 

JEschyl.  Agamemnon^  118: 

/Boa-KOfievoi  \ayivav,  cpiKVfxova  ^pfxari,  yiwaw 
/3\a/3evTa  XoiaOiuw  ^pd/jiuif^ 

"  stopped  from  runnmg  any  more  races/'  as  in  Hor.  I V,  C€urm.  VL  34 : 
"  Delias  tutela  Deae  fugaces  Lyncas  et  cervoe  cohibentu  arcu,"  ie.  "sia- 
tentis  in  fuga,  dum  eos  sagittis  transfigit"  (Orelli). 
Sophocles,  Electray  696: 

OTav  he  Tc«  Oewv 
ySXaiTTf;,  ZuvatT    dv  owT  dv  Icxymv  ^vyctv* 
"  Whenever  any  god  stops  one's  flight,  the  best  runner  cannot  get  off:"* 

€1  he  TK  Oemv 
pKaiTTotf  <Pvyoi  y    dv  ;^«  kokoV  rdv  KpeiaiTOwa, 
"  If  any  one  of  the  gods  were  to  stop  the  pursuer." 

We  do  not  consider  the  word  y3pa>/rai,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Hesychius  (^^a>/ra«,  <rvWa/3€Tv)  as  a  synonym  for  /?\a>//^ai,  and  whicJi 
certainly  is  very  like  it  in  sound,  to  be  connected  with  this  root. 
Bpdyl/aty  as  Buttmann  has  remarked,  is  connected  with  fidpirrm^  just  as 
^Xaf  is  with  fAoKaKo^ ;  pidpvm  is  derived  from  iidpri  =  ;^€*/»,  and  the 
^ame  root  is  found  in  evfiapti'^y  a  synonym  for  cw^e^ify.  The  word 
fiaptjyei  (=Aa/i^aWi  Hesych.)  is»  perhaps,  as  Albert!  supposes,  a  oor- 
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xnption  for  fiapirrm.  We  do  not  look  .upon  fi-pa/Bev^  as  connected  with 
/3pd\j^ai :  it  is  derived,  as  we  have  elsewhere  surmised^  from  the  pdfilo^^ 
mrhich  was  the  umpire's  mark  of  distinction. 

^5  In  the  word  \€ia,  ^'a  hooty/'  ''that  which  is  taken/'  also  Xtik, 
T>or.  \ati,  the  connexion  with  \dm  need  hardly  be  pointed  out :  Xitrirri  and 
Xtatrti  Are  by-forms  (see  Hesychius).  The  common  name  for  the  lion, 
XcFwi",  ^Hhe  seizing  animal,"  clearly  belongs  to  this  second  class  of  the 
family  of  words  into  which  the  root  AaF-  enters.  The  digamma  in  this 
name  is  preserved  in  the  Gterman  Lowe,  old  German  Lev.  We  have 
stated  above  (§  S82),  that  x^P^^  ^^  another  name  for  the  lion^  and  that 
it  means  *^  the  roaring  beast."  That  the  lion  should  have  two  names  is 
not  at  all  wonderfuL  *^  Of  every  thing  in  nature/'  says  Bopp  {AnncU* 
of  Oriental  Literature,  p.  26),  "  of  every  animal^  of  every  plants  speech 
can  seize  only  one  quality^  in  order  to  express  the  whole  by  it.  The 
elephant  is  called  in  Sanscrit  dantin  (nominative  danti)  firom  its  teeth, 
or  dvirada  (endued  with  two  teeth )^  or  from  his  trunk  serving  him  as 
a  hand,  he  is  called  hastin  or  karin  (nominative  hastty  hart) ;  from  his 
habit  of  taking  water  in  his  trunk  and  then  drinking  when  he  pleases, 
he  is  called  dvipa  (twice  drinking).  Were  the  Sanscrit  to  express  aU 
these  qualities  of  the  elephant  by  one  word^  it  would  be  obliged  to  join 
all  those  mentioned  together,  and  to  add  a  great  number  of  others. 
The  serpent  is  called  from  his  motion  sarpa  or  pannaga,  going  not 
-with  feet  (from  pad  foot,  na  not,  and  ga  going) ;  or  uragOy  going  upon 
the  breast.  Besides  many  other  names,  the  serpent  has  also  in  Sanscrit 
that  of  pavandfanoy  wind-eating."  In  a  passage  of  the  Nalui  (XX. 
^lok.  1),  khi-eharahy  'Agoing  in  the  air,"  is  used  as  a  name  for  ''a  bird," 
but  the  etymology  is  indicated  in  the  comparison :  achirSn'a  aticha^ 
Jcrdma,  khi-charah  khi  charann  tva,  ''he  passed  by  Qthe  rivers  &c.[] 
japidly>  like  an  air^farer  faring  in  the  air''  Besides  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  cervxts  is  nothing  but  KcptFo^,  ^Hhe  homed  animal,"  that 
Ichstery  cluhtteTy  or  dubstart  (=cltibtaU)y  is  the  English  name,  not  merely 
foT  a  thick-tailed  shell-fish,  but  also  for  the  stoat,  an  animal  with  a  tuft 
on  his  tail  {Quarterly  Rev,  YoL  LYII.  p.  90),  just  as  aiXovpo^  »  aloXov- 
poi  and  aKiovpo^  refer  to  the  striped  {atoXo^  ZpdK»»  conveys  the  same 
idea;  see  above,  §  97)  or  thick  tails  of  the  cat  and  squirrel,  that 
d\wv^(  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  word  Idpdfa  to  signify  "  the  carrion- 
eater"  (the  other  Sanscrit  name  for  the  fox,  ISma^a,  means  ^^  hairy"), 
that  the  dog  is  called  "the  taker/'  ccmis,  hundy  &c.,  in  all  languages 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  (above,  §  Z60)y  and  so  on  (see  Varron. 
p.  116).  In  \aFa9,  lapii,  the  idea  of  taking  up  is  clearly  implied,  for 
the  idea  of  '^a  stone"  is  that  it  is  something  detached  and  moveable, 
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and,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  thai  Xeyw  also  l)eloiigB  to  ibis  itioi,  k 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  supposition  that  Xafaf  belongs  to  it  ako, 
when  we  find  \iyuj  koyd^tfVj  &c.,  especially  applied  to  the  piiddng  aad 
placing  of  stones.  This  etymology  is  much  confirmed  by  the  &ct  thai 
the  Sanskrit  fild  fern.  ^^  a  stone,"  is  manifestly  of  the  same  ori^pn  a^ 
fila  to  *' glean,"  and  fUam  neut.  *'a  gleaning  of  the  ears  of  oool' 
The  oldest  walls  in  Greece,  especially  those  which  are  cslled  Gydopian, 
weie  formed  of  picked  stones,  which  were  adjusted  together  without 
4)6ment  as  they  happened  to  fit,  the  intervals  betweea  the  lai^ger  Uocks 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones.  Hence  the  idea  of  sriecdon,  of 
placing  the  small  with  the  great,  became  identified  with  that  of  a  stoDc, 
and  it  was  customary  to  speak  proverbially  of  such  acrang^neDta,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  word  \i6o^.     Thus  Sophodes  sajrs  {Ajcuc^  158): 

«cai  roi  afjLiKpoi  fjteydXmv  X'^P*^ 

ir^a\€p6v  wvpyov  pvfia  ireXorrai* 

/Aerd  yap  fieydXmv  /3aio^  dpi<rr    av 

Kill  fieya^  opOoTd*  vwd  fiiKpoTipmy, 

dK}<    ov  hupan-dv  tow  dvotjrow 

Tovrmv  yveifia^  wpohZdcKCtw. 
The  last  line  shows  that  the  chorus  is  reciting  a  proverb,  like  the 

Italian : 

Xhtro  con  dtaro 
N<mfa  bom.  aiacro*. 

It  is  very  strange  that  all  the  commentators  have  £Bdled  to  perceive 
this  obvious  interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Plato, 
Lsgg.  P*  902  D :  oJ  fnfir  ov^c  Kv^epmrraiK  ovhe  o'TpaTtfyoh  ov2*  ohtovd* 
fxon  0J8*  av  TKTc  iroXtriKoU  ovh*  dWtp  rmv  rotovrmw  oJBcyi  X^P**  ^"' 
oKiymif  Ha\  cfXiKprnv  woWd  tj  i^eyoKa*  ovU  ydp  Sveu  cfiucprnv  tcwv 
pi€yd\ow  <paiF\v  01  XA0o\dyot  XiOow  €v  Kttirdau  Of  the  change  of  the 
vowel  in  XKririf,  Xio-o-ii,  and  Xi^oc,  we  shall  have  further  examples  in 
the  third  set  of  words  from  this  root. 


*  If  we  might  adopt  the  quaint  ftyle  of  the  rixteenth  oentnry,  the  piOTCihial  tone 
of  the  whole  pauage  might  be  given  thus : 

<<  Great  without  small 
Make  a  bad  wall; 
For  the  help  of  the  great 
Makes  the  litUe  go  straight, 
And  the  nobles  endore 
With  the  aid  of  the  poor. 
But  wisdom  may  preach— 
She  never  will  teach 
These  maxims  of  good 
To  the  minds  of  the  rude." 
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456  Of  Xam,  in  the  sense  of  *^  to  wish,"  we  have  the  following 
forms,  x»,  Xfj^y  \fi^  a»vti,  and  the  optative  xif^/ii  (Hesych.),  also  the 
reduplicated  fonns  Xi-XaiW^ai  (aeiri^/icTif,  opiytedai.  <rir€v3eiir.  Hesjch.) 
and  Ac-Xf?  (a  (pdoytiy  ewtOvfAcT,  Hesych.) ;  Xia-a-ofiai  and  X/ro/mai  likewise 
belong  to  this  root;  for  their  form  compare  the  words  Xi^'o^ij  and'Xi^ov. 
Another  form  is  X(;^a(Vi  (ssciriOv/xerHesych.),  with  which  may  be  com« 
pared  y-Xixo/iau     To  these  we  may  add  \iwr»,  XeXi/A/A€vo«,  and  X<>/r 
(s  iwiBvfAta  Hesych.),  which  appears  to  have  the  same  origin  with  the 
Liatin  lib^  and  lilndo.    We  do  not  consider  the  quantity  of  the  first 
syllable  as  any  objection  to  our  classing  Xi/mov  and  Xivapfj^  in  this  set  of 
words.     TVe  have  seen  all  through  the  words  derived  from  XaF-  in  all 
three  significations  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  vowels  o,  €,  i.    This 
has  taken  place  on  account  of  the  connecting  vowel  being  short|  and 
the  root  being  terminated  by  a  digamma^  which  has  been  represented 
in  the  derived  words  by  a  great  variety  of  substitutes.     The  length- 
ening of  the  syllables  Xit-  and  Xi«  may  perhaps  be  indicative  of  a  lost 
^una  in  the  words  Xtwap^  and  Xi/mov.    At  all  events,  this  is  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  X<irapi|«  than  the  old  explanation  airo  rtn!  Xiav 
vapewai^  or  than  connecting  it  with  Xtirapo^^  as  Passow  has  done.     It 
must  be  allowed^  however,  that  Fassow's  explanation  is  defensible :  the 
connexion,  which  he  points  out,  between  the  meanings  of  Xtwapo^  and 
Xiwaptj^  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  words,  and 
Xiirapoi  (which  is  often  applied  to  bright,  shining  substances)  may  very 
well  be  derived  from  Xdfn  in  its  first  sense,  just  like  Xci/koc .     If  this  is 
the  case,  we  must  suppose  the  difference  of  quantity  to  have  arisen 
from  one  of  those  accidents  in  language  which  cannot  be  properly 
accounted  for  by  any  causes  knovm  to  us. 

457  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  6iXm  and  PovXoiiai,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  words  017X11,  dyXao^,  and  dydxx»^  which 
Passow  assigns  to  this  root.  A  careful  investigation  vrill  show  us 
how  fitr  this  is  the  case.  The  first  of  these  words  has  excited  some 
interest  from  an  ingenious  attempt  which  was  made  some  years  since 
to  give  a  new  meaning  to  it  in  the  Philoctstef  of  Sophocles  (v.  816). 
The  passage  runs  as  follows : 

"Yxv*  dhwa^  aBavf?,  "Yirre  S'  dXytmw^ 
cvai|«  tifAiv  eXBoi^ 
ei/aicav,  euaimv  mva(' 

a  rerarai  rawi'. 
In  the  Bkeiniichet  Mu$mm  (for  1828,  p.  125,  translated  in  the  PhUom 
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lexical  Muieum,  I.  p.  468),  Welcker  baa  endeavoured  to  prove  frees 
Bekkei^s  Anecdoia  (p.  354),  from  Hesychios,  and  from  PoUax,  tbt, 
in  the  passage  of  Sophocles  just  quoted,  alykti  signifies  a  band  wiiki 
Sleep  was  begged  to  continue  holding  before  the  eyes  of  the  almnbeii^ 
hero.     In  a  subsequent  paper  {Rheinitch,  Mu$.  for  1853,  p.  454»  note  3) 
he  made  some  additional  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  of  i^hich  it  raaj 
be  as  well  to  give  a  translation.     *^It  had  been  overlooked  tbat  iji 
Epicharmus  and  in  Sophocles  himself  alyXfi  signifies  a  glittering  band 
to  adorn  the  arm  or  leg;  why  then  should  it  not  signify  an  omameBtal 
band  in  general^  and,  in  poetic  language,  the  band  which  sle^  laja 
upon  our  eyes  ?    As  it  is  settled  that  aiyXri  signifies  a  hand,  we  need 
no  confirmation  from  works  of  art>  and  indeed  there  are  none,  to  justify 
the  simple,  but  beautiful  and  figurative  use  of  the  word  by  Sophodes; 
otherwise  Gothe  too  has  expressed  himself  obscurely  and  nnpoeticaHy 
when  he  says  in  his  Faust : 

IrrHum,  las  log  der  Auffen  Btrnd^ 

'ExTor^  release  their  bandaged  eyes^' 
and  in  the  second  part : 

Leite  hitt  du  nwr  umfangeai, 
Sckla/itt  SchaUy  wirfsie  vseg, 
'lightsome  bonds  detain  thee  captiTo: 
Sleep's  a  blindfold;  cast  it  off  I' 

Even  the  expression  Xvciv  otpdaXfiov,  fikiipapa^  leads  us  at  once  to  this 
image.    There  is  also  a  passage  in  Pindar  which  is  restored  for  the  first 
time  to  its  proper  beauty  by  the  explanation  of  atyXri  which  I  have 
pointed  out.     He  expresses  {Pyth,  III.  73)  his  wish  to  land  in  Sicily, 
and  bring  Hiero,  at  the  same  time,  health  and  the  comus:  aedXjmw 
HvSimv  aiyXav  o-Tc^avoiv.     In  another  passage  he  designates  the  song  of 
victory  itself  as  a  wreath  {Pyth.  XII.  5) ;  here>  however,  he  mixes  it 
up  as  a  Taenia  in  the  wreath  obtained  by  Hiero  {Olymp.  IIL  6,  12) ; 
not  indeed   AvZiav  fAiTpav  Kava^rila    w€iroiKi\fi€vav  {Nem*  YIII.  14); 
but  as  a  golden  band,  because  the  song  is  Doric.     If  we  compare  the 
remarkably  various  and  pleasing  images,  which   Pindar  uses  when 
speaking  of  his  odes,  we  shall  hardly  give  up  the  view  above  mentioned 
in  exchange  for  the  prevalent  idea,  especially  since  in  other  places  he 
calls  the  song  of  victory  a  Teenia  {Olymp.  IX.  84),  as  one  of  many 
colours  (Jr.  inc,  67).     Nay^  we  must  rather  consider  that  in  the  veiy 
similar  passage  (Olymp.  IX.  13)  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  word 
Ko<r/uo«.      On  the  Tsenias^   see  Annali  del  Instit,  ArcheoL  Tom.  lY. 
p.  381."     It  appears  to  us,  tbat  though  Welcker's  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  Sophocles  is  characterized  by  his  usual  ingenuity,  there  are 
serious  objections  to  it,  and  that  he  has  proved  nothing  except  that 
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€uy\fi  may  signify  a  glittering  band,  just  as  it  might  describe  any 
other  brilliant  and  splendid  decoration.  One  great  objection  to  the 
application  of  this  sense  of  al^Xti  to  the  line  of  the  Philoctetes,  is^  that 
in  the  other  two  passages  in  Sophocles  where  this  word  occurs  it  mani- 
festly bears  a  different  signification.  In  the  (Ed.  Tyr.  20? : 
Ta^  re  mvpo<popom 

AvKt   opea  3i^<r<r€i— 
the  word  refers  to  the  two  torches  with  which  Artemis  is  represented 
on  ancient  coins.     In  the  Anti^aney  6lO : 

dyvipu  Be  j^ovtf  ZvvdiTTa^  KaTej^et^  *0\vfiwov 

fiapfittpoeo'irav  aXyXaVy 
the  epithet  shows  clearly  enough  that  alyXtf  implies  nothing  bnt  the 
splendour  and  brightness  of  the  abode  of  the  gods.  It  might  be 
thought  that  this  last  passage  is  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  Welckei^s 
opinion^  and  that  txapfiap6€<T<Tav  alyXttv  refers  to  the  band  of  snow 
with  which  Ol3rmpus  is  capped;  but  this  cannot  be:  fiapfjiapo^  was 
not  used  in  Sophocles'  time  to  signify  a  white  stone  more  than  any 
other  bright,  polished  stone.  The  word  fiopocK,  which,  as  Doderlein 
justly  remarks  (Lot.  Syn,  und  Etym.  II.  p.  81  note),  is  connected 
with  fnapfxaipm,  is  used  as  an  epithet  to  earrings  in  Ili€kl  XIY.  183. 
Od.  XYIII.  298,  and  it  is  certainly  not  hinted  in  either  passage  that 
the  stones  in  the  earrings  were  white.  Besides,  a  poet,  so  full  of 
taste  and  art  as  Sophocles,  would  neyer  have  expressed  such  an  allusion 
in  so  frigid  a  manner.  Our  chief  objection  to  Welcker's  interpretation 
of  the  PhilocteUi,  is  this,  and  we  think  it  is  decisive :  we  can  gather 
from  the  context  that  Sophocles  intended  to  use  the  word  in  its 
primitive  sense.  The  chorus  says  afterwards  (847)  in  a  parenthetical 
way— aXef|\  virvoc  iaSXo^  ^' sleep  in  the  sunshine  is  good  for  our 
purpose,"  t.  e,  because  it  is  very  sound.  If  this  was  a  common  opinion, 
it  was  natural  enough  for  the  chorus  to  pray  that  sleep  would  keep 
before  the  eyes  of  Philoctetes  the  light  of  the  sun  (ouyXti)  which  was 
spread  oyer  them  and  prevented  him  from  waking.  That  017X17  refers 
to  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun  in  particular  may  be  gathered  from 
the  hints  of  the  lexicographers.  Anecd-  Bekkerx^  p.  354 :  Koi  tj  Ouiria 
li  f|  virip  Tov  icaraicXvtf'/Aov  eh  AeA^oik  Qirayofxevti  atyXti  iKaXeTTO 
(it  will  be  recollected  that  the  Delphian  god  was  also  the  god  of  the  sun) 
d\xd  KOI  17  0-6X17^7.  Hesychius  has  the  following  articles :  AlyXaijp. 
d  'Ao-icXrfirio*  (because  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo).  A  77X17?  XdpiTcu 
WiBavm^ '  iyeveaXdyfica^  fd^  XapiTQ9>  A(7Xf79  xai  TiXiov,  eirei  rav 
Xapirac  XafAirpd^  elvat  Bf?,  and  AlyXtiTtiv,  ewiderov  *Air6x\m¥0^y 
where  Toup  quotes  Apollon.  Rhod.  lY.  171 6: 
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I^et  us  add  a  remark  which  we  think  is  also  of  some  importanoe.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  any  one  that  all  writers  are  apt  to  plagiaiixe 
from  themselves.  Now,  althouf^h  we  are  told  that  Sophocles  pub- 
lished the  Philoctetei  31  years  after  the  Antigone,  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  he  never  read  the  latter  again :  the  beautiful  choma,  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  (1.  585  foil.),  must  have  been  constantlv 
in  his  mind,  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  present  to  his  memory  when 
he  wrote  the  lines  in  the  PhUoetete9  which  we  have  been  discuaBiD^. 
A  line  or  two  before  fiapfiapoeavav  atjKaw  the  foUowing  paasa^  occurs 
(600): 

»v¥  yap  iir^dTa^  virip 

fii^a^  o  T€TaTO  tpdo^  iv  Ot^irov  So/uioif  k.  r.  X. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  what  train  of  thought  led  him  to  sobeti- 
tute  for  o  T€TaTo  <f>do^  in  the  one  passage  the  perfectly  synonjmoos 
alyXav  a  TeVarai  which  we  find  in  the  other,  and  how  the  atyXfi,  which 
occurs  so  shortly  after  in  the  Antigone^  became  mixed  up  in  the  same 
sentence  in  the  Philoctetei, 

458    To  return,  however^  from  this  digression,  which  has  fittk  to 
do  with  the  etjrmology  of  alyXn  (and  that  is  the  point  we  have  now  to 
discuss),  we  agree  with  Lobeck  (ad  Soph,  Aj,  40.  p.  97)  in  dassing 
aTyXif  among  the  derivatives  ftova.  a»,  or  as  it  should  be  written,  FaPv. 
The  labials  may  be  recognised  in  Fawmiue  and  vapor,  and  perhaps  also 
in  0ao9  s  0aFo«  »  FaFcK :  compare  the  Sanscrit  5Aa-ea-n-<  with  ^'c, 
ipwrm  (above,  §  257).    The  p  in  vap-or  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  a 
similar  insertion  which  he  mentions  (note  14):  S/>o«,  Ipdwenm  ^»», 
6dw»;  fxiXtKy  /uieXirw;  neipv,  carpOy  Kcipiro^  ;  KotXov,  KoXirot;  Xat,  k^; 
X^^f  capio ;  rpin^  trepidu$;  wepovrf^  irop^rj;  luo^  lupereue;  are  all, 
we  think,  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.     The  other  woids  con- 
nected like  aXyXfi  with  ae»  are  as  follows — avw,  avyiiy  avpoy  diip,  Mfip^ 
atdu,^  ai9vffO-«,  CB$tus^   aloXo^^    CB9ta»y  ditrtrwy   at^  (genitive  cuirov),   ot^ 
(genitive  atytys),  and  alyt^.     In  all  of  these  we  find  the  cognate  ideas  of 
blowing,  flaming,  shining,  flickering,  moving  rapidly.      That  these 
ideas  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  those  of  ^^  blowing,"  or  'Uhe 
motion  of  the  air,"  and  of  "  light"  or  '*  brightness,"  is  clear  from  a  cois- 
parison  ^i  flare  yn^fagrare;  of  ^a»Xo?  with  felix,  /atw^w  (above^ 
§  152);  of  Xeu-Koc  with  levels;  from  the  various  meanings  of  fnieanmd 
**  light ;"  and  from  the  two  uses  of  KaTaidv<r<r«  in  Pindar  (Pytk  IV. 
85.  Y.  11).     We  have  shown  above  that  the  stem  Xa-  or  Xa-^y  which 
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enters  into  words  bearing  all  these  meanings,  primarily  signifies  only 
motion  in  general, 

459  To  this  class  of  words  then,  we  agree  with  Lobeck  in  referring 
the  first  syllable  of  al^^Xtit  ^Uhe  light  of  the  snn;"  and  we  entertain 
1M>  donbt  that  dyaXXm  and  ayXao^  are  derired  from  it :  that  07X009,  at 
least,  is,  appears  from  the  fact  that  'AyXairiy  one  of  the  Graces,  was 
oalled  by  Hesiod  by  the  same  name  as  her  mother  AiyXi;  (Senec.  de 
Beiufic.  L.  III.).  We  consider  the  ending  to  be  a  formation  of  the 
pronominal  root  Fa,  under  the  form  ga^  with  the  element  -/a,  which  we 
haye  discnssed  above,  and  we  proceed  to  show  tliat  whether  it  appears 
as  Y£-Xa«,  trk-^xL^y  <-Xf7,  or  a'-r/JKa^oti^  it  oonveys  the  same  general  notion 
of  light  or  brightness.  In  Latin  the  ideas  of  ^^  shining"  and  *'  laughter" 
are  mixed  np  with  one  another:  renideo  ^'  to  throw  back  light/'  a  by- 
form  of  uUeOy  is  connected  in  meaning,  perhaps  in  origin,  with  rideOf 
as  is  proved  by  the  following  passages  (quoted  by  Doderkin,  Lot*  Syn* 
und  Etym.  II.  p.  73).     Catullus  XXXIX.  15 : 

Renidere  usquequaque  te  nollem 
Nam  risu  imtpio  ret  ineptior  tmila  eti, 

Tacitns,  Annal,  IV.  60:  Tiherim  torvu9  aut  falsum  renidem 
rtdtu,  and  Acron  €ui  Hor.  Carm.  II.  18,  2 :  Nidor  a  nimio  odore  die* 
tumy  8eu  risuy  unde  et  renideo.  That  the  much  spoken  of  m-ovrimv 
KVfidruv  dinipiBfiov  yiXacfjia  of  iBschylus  {Prom.  QO)  refers  to  the  infini- 
tude of  glittering  spangles  which  one  may  observe  on  the  sea  when  a 
gentle  breeze  is  passing  over  it  in  sunny  weather,  must,  we  think,  have 
struck  every  reader  of  taste.  It  is  well  known  too,  that  in  modem 
French  the  epithet  riant  or  ^'  smiling"  is  constantly  used  in  speaking  of 
landscapes,  &c.,  and  the  phrases  ''  a  cheerful  prospect,"  &c.,  are  not  un- 
common among  ourselves.  The  following  glosses  from  Hesychius  are 
conclusive  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion  that  the  ideas  of  merriment  and 
bri^tnees  are  included  in  the  word  ycXaw.  TeXav.  avy^u  ifxiov.  Te- 
XiTv.  \dfjiiret¥y  avBeTv,  There  is  no  occasion  to  read  here  FeAair,  asToup 
proposes  (Vol.  III.  pp.  400,  478),  any  more  than  in  BeXa,  rjXto^  ko) 
avyii  viro  AaKm¥mv,  or  in ''EXi;.  17X10V  avAaia  rl  aiyri  (Timceus);  the 
7,  /3,  and  aspirate  in  these  words  represent  the  digamma,  as  does  also 
the  <r  in  <r6Xav,  (TcXtf Iff/.  In  the  word  yaXijmi  the  leading  idea  is  that 
of  the  sunshine  or  brightness  which  invariably  accompanies  fine  weather 
in  the  East;  the  same  idea  of  brightness  accounts  for  the  other  meaning 
given  to  this  word  by  Hesychius :  TaXtjvri,  to  im-tirdXa^ov  iw  rji /jlctoX- 
Xeiee  rov  dpyvpov  ^uv€uofi€vou.  The  idea  of  shining  whiteness  is  con- 
veyed also  by  the  word  ydxa  **  milk,"  and  by  the  Sicilian  word  7/Xa 
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(liat  gdui^  gelti)  **  frost,"  which  accordiDg  to  Lennep  (ad  PhaUtnL 
Ep.  106.  p.  308)  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  glees  of  HesychiBs: 
KicAAiy.  (piyyo^,  auytj^  ^««,  xo'^viy,  o/ii^\riy  where  Ruhnken  (ad  Tim. 
p.  96)  reads  fieiKri,     The  Reviewer  of  Niebuhi's  ffistary  of  Bomt 
(quoted  bj  GoUer,  de  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusaruniy  p.  150)  supposes 
that  the  Sicilian  river  Gela  was  so  called  from  its  coolness.      We  enter- 
tain a  different  opinion.    When  we  remember  that  the  city  Gela  was 
founded  by  the  Rhodians  (Thucyd.  YI.  4),  who  were  near  enough  to 
the  Triopian  promontory  to  be  influenced  by  the  Triopian  religioD; 
that  the  Triopian  rites  were   at  an  early   period   introduced    into 
that  city  (Herod.  YII.  153);  that  one  of  the  Triopian  deities  was 
Apollo  (Herod.  I.  144) ;  that  an  ancestor  of  Gelon,  one  Telines  of  the 
island  of  Telos,  was  Hierophant  of  the  Triopian  rites  (Eerod.  YIII. 
153),  and  that  this  office  remained  in  the  family  (Bockb,  ad  Sekol, 
Pindar,  p.  314);   finally,  that  the  Athenian  priest -tribe  was  called 
TeXeovre^*  (Arnold's  Thucydides,  Vol.  I.  p.  659),  and  that  the  patron 
god  of  the  old  Athenians  was  *Av6k\»v  warp^o^^  considered  as  the 
sun-god  {(paci  Ttv€^  *Adriuaiow  avToyfiova^i  ipvvat  KOt  tovtw  jowea^  ^X^*' 
Triv  Ka\  "HXiov,  o?  6  avTtk  i<mif  *Airo\\«vi ;  Scholiast,  in  Plat.  Eutky' 
dem.  p.  369  Bekker) ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  city  and  river  Gela, 
as  well  as  the  two  kings  Gelo  and  Hiero,  owed  their  names  to  their 
connexion  with  the  Triopian  worship  of  the  bright  sun-god.     On  the 
whole,  then,  af-y-Aiy  =  Fa-y-Aiy  or  (pa-yi-Xri  (for  the  change  of  pUoe  in 
the  semivowel  see  above,   §  II6  and  elsewhere)  is  a  word  strongly 
expressive  of  bright,   shining  light,  and  is  particularly  employed  to 
signify  the  sun. 

460  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  the  latter  of  the  two  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  at-^Aiy,  refers  not  only  to  ''light,"  but  also  to  the 
sense  of  ''  seeing,"  as  in  \d»  and  /3-XcVm  ;  so  the  first  part  of  the  word 
expresses  not  only  "  light"  or  "  brightness,"  but  also  "  speaJting"  (fi-fu, 
a«.i/«),  and  by  association  '^  hearing'*  {dia ;  above,  p.  80).  The  con- 
nexion between  "light"  and  the  faculty  of  "seeing"  is  sufficiently 
obvious:  without  fp»i  there  could  be  no  o>/^««  (Plato,  BespubL  YI. 
p.  507  d).  The  ideas  of  ''speaking"  and  "  light"  both  belong  to  the 
more  general  one  of  manifestation.  The  etymological  connexion  of  the 
words  expressing  them  has  been  shown  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  (in  an  article 
in  the  Indische  Bibliothek,  Yd.  II.  p.  284).  Compare  the  Sanscrit  root 
bhd  « to  shine"  with  the  Latin  and  Gfeek  /a-rt,  <pti-fii  « to  say."    The 


•  Those  who  read  TtXdoirrev,  must  remember  the  gloss  in  Hesychios,  TeXco, 
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inflexions  of  the  latter  verb,  in  its  Doric  form,  are  perfectly  identical 
-with  those  of  the  Sanscrit  bM :  thus  we  have 

bhd^mi  ^a'fxi 

bhdsi  if>a-iFi 

bkd'-ti  0a-Ti 

bhd'tha  (l>a'r€ 

bhd-fUi  0a-vri. 

The  Greek  ^ai-i;«  "to  shine"  bears  the  same  relation  to  0oV«,  that 
aUvM  does  to  the  Latin  aio  or  the  Greek  ijfxi.  In  the  sense  ^Might*'  we 
have  the  Sanscrit  bhds  and  the  Greek  4>do^.  Although  the  root  bhd 
itself  never  signifies  "  to  speak/'  we  have  with  that  signification  the 
root  bhdshy  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  hrish  does  to  hri 
(above,  §  288).  Thus,  we  have  bhdshate^ loquitur;  bhd$Jia-loquela^ 
dialectiu;  bhdahiiam  =  sermo  ;  bhd8hyam  =  commentariu9;  dvubhd$hin 
—  bUinguiSf  xnterpre$  ;  abhi-hhdsJia^^allocutxo;  abhi^bhdshin  =  cUlogui 
ioUttu^  &c.  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Mag,  Feb.  1840.  p.  208,  com- 
pares the  following  cognate  words,  which  signify  ^^Itght"  and  '*  sound" 
respectively : 

darus  kX€o« 

dim  dumb 

swart  surdus^ 

lauter,  loud. 

461  In  the  dualism  of  the  Greek  mythology  the  Goddess  of  the 
Moon  appears  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus.  Her  name  in  connexion  with 
this  worship  is  <r6-Xf;-ifi;,  which  is  in  &ct  only  another  form  of  7-X17-V17. 
Compare  irpovaeXeTv,  ^povyeKeTvy  and  their  probably  original  form 
wpoap€\€7»  (Buttmann,  LsxHogus^  II.  p.  159)«  In  the  Latin  language 
we  have  the  shorter  form  which  contains  only  the  element  Xc-F- :  com- 
pare Lu-nOy  Ul-c-Sy  with  tre-Xnytif  Xev-Kik,  We  find  a  similar  abbre- 
viation in  the  Latin  lac^t-  "  milk>"  i,  e.  "  white  liquid,"  compared  witli 
the  Greek  7a-Xa(-»c-T)  (above,  §  212).  Whenever  in  cognate  lan- 
guages synonymous  words  exhibit  the  same  root,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  prefix,  we  may  generally  conclude  that  the  longer 
form  is  of  later  introduction,  the  additional  syllable,  which  is  generally 
of  pronominal  origin  (§  213),  being  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  greater 
omphasis  or  distinctness.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
words  /?-X€9r-«,  y-Xau-Ko«,  which  exhibit  the  labial  and  guttural  ele- 


*  In  Pliny,  B.  N.  XXXYII.  5,  we  find  ntrdus  cohr  for  <<  faint,"  «  doU :"  with  which 
we  may  compare  the  meaning  claimed  for  d/A/9Xv«,  above,  §  218. 
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nientg  Tespectively  of  the  pronominal  piefix  Fo-^  are  more  leoeiit  thaa 
the  simpler  derivatives  from  the  root  Ac-  or  XcF-.  To  xetnni,  iheo,  to 
this  shorter  form,  we  have  the  three  meanings  "  to  see,"  ''  to  take,"  and 
^^  to  wish,"  expressed  hy  one  word  Xapm,  At  a  suhsequ^it  period  the 
root  Fa  was  prefixed  to  that  word,  and  different  modifications  of  it 
were  employed  to  express  the  same  three  different  meanings.  For  the 
first  sense  ^'  to  see,"  we  have  /3-Xcir-ca,  ^-Xai^-cro-M,  and  for  the  cognate 
idea  of  light,  we  have  fiiXa,  yeXa,  a-eXa^^  and  cXiy.  For  the  aeoond 
meaning  "  to  take,"  we  have  )3^air-T«,  yi^-ro  (Iliad  VIII.  43,  XIIL 
241,  XVIIL  476),  cAeiW,  and  for  the  cognate  word  ^^hand"  we  have 
Oev-ap  (for  the  v  compare  Alcman's  keVto  for  kcXcto  :  Eustatli.  p.  658^ 
29).  And  for  the  third  meaning  "to  wish/  we  have  the  common 
word  Qik-^,  which,  with  the  div^ap  just  mentioned,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  ^re-^cK^  e-XcTi/,  that  the  eqoally  common  Bakaxraa  does  to  the 
older  form  ird\a<rva  (K5n  ad  Greg-  Cor.  p.  300),  and  to  irdk(K^  iraXcwm^ 
trakdaate^  aXc,  &c.,  still  used  by  the  best  writers.  We  think  'SaXafum^^ 
as  the  name  of  an  island,  is  also  connected  with  daXaaaa  \  so  also 
o'aXainrofAiZmv  in  Alcman  s  Ionics  a  minore : 

'lyM  <raXa<r<ro/uiESoi<r*,  dv  dvo  fjLa(rd»¥ 
pivrcv  ^aTi9  yaXa<rrjvo»  MeXixe/iTai/. 

as  emended  by  Porson  (Gaisford's  Hephofstian^  p.  337)'  The  labial 
element  of  the  original  digamma  is  still  preserved  in  the  Latin  vdlo. 

462  Before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  fiovXofiai^  it 
vrill  be  proper  to  inquire  how  for,  in  its  actual  use  by  the  best  writers, 
it  agrees  with  or  differs  from  SeXw,  or  rather  i^SeXu,  as  the  word  is 
vmtten  by  the  Epic  poets,  by  Pindar,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
phrases  like  et  diXei^^  by  the  prose- writers  in  general. 

463  Bnttmann  says  {Lexilog.  I.  p.  26),  ''  while  «^eXw,  which  is 
beyond  all  comparison  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  is  the  most  general 
expression  for  mlling  (  Wollen),  but  especially  expresses  that  kind  of 
willing  in  which  a  purpose  (Vortatz)  is  included,  and  thoefore  the 
vrilling  which  it  is,  or  appears  to  be,  in  one's  own  power  to  execute  ; 
fiovXofxaiy  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  limited  to  that  kind  of  wiliii^ 
in  which  the  wish  and  the  disposition  are  either  alone,  or  at  least 
especially  signified.  Hence,  it  expresses  the  being  ready  and  willinjif 
{Bereitwilligkeit)  to  do  a  thing  which  does  not  depend  on  oneeelf :  for 
example,  Iliad  XXIV.  226 : 

€t  be  fxoi  aura 
Tcdvafxevat  trapd  vtivaw  *A'^at»»  ^aXKOj^trtivttv, 
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Similarly  it  is  used  of  a  woman  who  can  only  act  according  to  the  will 
of  othen;  OcL  XY.81:  xeivov  /^ouXerai  oIkov  oipiWetv  ck  k€v  oirviot^ 
and  oi  a  mere  wishy  Iliad  XV.  51 :  koi  tl  /xaXa  fiovXtrat  aXAff.  It 
is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  while  the  actiye  wish,  which  strives  after 
its  accomplishment  as  soon  as  possible,  is  in  every  other  case  expressed 
by  €0i\€iw  (Iliad  VIL  S64:  waur  e6e\»  hofitvau  IX.  120 :  a^  iOiKm 
dpivat^  Sec);  /BovXonat  is  nsed  in  this  Tory  sense  of  the  gods  only, 
for  example,  Iliad  I.  67:  at  m  itmv— BovAerai  dtmdira^  iffiTv  dwo 
X€Hyo¥  dfAvvat :  and  frequently  thns :  "Ekto^i  ifiovXero  kvIo^  opefat^ 
Tpmea-a-i  W  fiovXero  t^Ktfw,  and  SO  forth  (7/.  VIL  21,  XII.  174,  XXIV. 
39.  Od.  IV.  275;  see  also  Hiad  XI.  319,  where  the  older  editions 
had  iBeXet :  see  Heyne).  There  is  obviously  somewhat  of  respect  im- 
plied in  this  expression,  because,  in  speaking  of  the  higher  powers  in 
dose  connexion  with  the  dead,  we  remark  and  mention  the  inclination, 
the  condescension,  the  free-gift,  which,  with  them,  contains  the  comple- 
tion in  itself."  Ho  adds,  that  fiovXofxat  is  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense 
of  ^^to  prefer;"  but  never  idiXw,  We  have  quoted  this  passage  from 
Buttmann  on  account  both  qf  his  authority  and  of  the  general  adoption 
of  this  opinion  of  his,  though  we  are  certain  that  his  distinction  will  not 
hold  any  where  but  in  Homer,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  obtains  even 
there.  He  is  quite  right  in  his  general  statement  that  iBeXetv  means 
''to  be  willing,"  and  /Soixetrdai  *^to  wish;"  that  is  the  distinction 
which  prevaib  throughout  the  Greek  writers :  in  his  application,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  only  wrong,  but  inconsiBtent.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
first  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Homer ;  it  is  taken  from  Priam's 
answer  to  Hecuba,  when  she  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  ransom 
the  dead  body  of  Hector.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech  (v.  217), 
he  says :  /ai}  fx*  iSiXovr  livai  Karepvnavey  which  means  "  do  not  detain 
me,  for  I  will  go,"  and  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Buttmann,  he  says, 
'^  if  it  be  destined  that  I  die  by  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  not 
merely  willing,  it  is  my  wish : 

avTiKa  yap  /ue  KaTaKT€iif€t€v  'A^cXXev^ 

dyKa^  iXovT    ipiov  viovy  e^rjv  yoov  cf  epov  elriiT 

for  I  wish  that  Achilles  would  slay  me,  after  I  have  taken  my  son  in 
my  arms  and  wept  my  full."  In  the  passage  from  the  Ody$8e0  it  is  not 
true  that  SovXerat  implies  a  mere  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  others ; 
the  wise  goddess  Athena  tells  Telemachus,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  a 
woman  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  her  husband,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  that  it  is  her  earnest  desire  to  further  his  interests  as  much  as 
possible.  Why  the  third  passage  was  quoted  we  cannot  see,  for  it  sa 
obviously  means  an  active  though  fruitless  desire,  and  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  Bereitunlligheit—^the  being  ready  and   -willing^ — ^wlridi 
be  says  is  implied  in  /SovXofiai,     It  certainly  is  8onie"wliat  remarkable 
that  fiovXofxat  should  be  used  by  Homer  in  speaking  of  the  godB,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  use  of  all  other  -^rriters-     One 
would  think  that  trt//,  rather  than  desire,  would  naturall  j"  be  attiibnted 
to  a  superior  being.     "We  must  recollect,  however,  that   H"omer  s  gods 
were  very  second-rate  personages,  who  might  under  oertain  ciicuiii- 
stances  receive  wounds  from  mortal  men ;  so  that  we  need   not  wonder 
if  we  find  desire,  and  all  other  human  feelings,  attributed  to  them.     In 
Demosthenes,  Sv  Oeo^  iSiKri^  "  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,"   is  a  commoo 
phrase  (see  for  example,  PhUipp.  I.  42,  and  Herald.  Anivnadv.  II.  5); 
and  in  Olyn^h.  I.  23,  he  puts  idiXm,  as  applied  to  the  gods^   and  ^in^ 
XoMai,  as  applied  to  man,  in  direct  opposition :  Iokci  S'  efkoiye^  m  aa^per 
Adffvaiot,  hei^ew  ovk  els  /maicpaif,  av  ot  t6  Beoi  Qekmvt  kcu  vfxeTv  fBavKnfr^. 
And  so  we  have  in  Plato,  Legg.  VII.  p.  799  e  :  «'  ^^^  edeXot  ;  and  in 
Legg*  III.  p.  688  e:  idv  Beo^  edeXp.    There  are  three  passageSy  one  in 
Euripides,  and  two  in  Plato,  in  which  cBiXw  and  PovXapL^Jn  are  so 
directly  opposed,  that  we  cannot  mistake  the  distinction  between  iAem 
if  we  would.     In  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulxde  (v.  SS^,  MeneUus  says  to 
Agamemnon : 

/3ovXofiat  he  <r   cfcAeyfai,  icai  arv  fxriT    opytj*!  vnro 

dwoTpeirov  ra Af;6e«,  oure  KOTarcvw  Xtav  €yto. 

olaB*  OT*  €<riroi/Bafec  dp^etv  AavaiBais  wpov  "IXioir, 

Tip  SoK6?i/  fxev  ovj^t  XPVO^^y  '''f  ^*   /SovXearBat  BeXuv^ 

jc.  X.  A. 

The  two  passages  from  Plato  are  as  follows;  L^.  IX.  p.  863b: 
floo¥fiv.,.<f>afxey...irpdTT€iv  o  ri  irep  av  avTtj^  i/  /3ovXtjirtK  ideXtiirp. 
jRespublica^  IV.  p.  437  b:  ti  ovu  ;  ijv  S'  iyd'  htyj/^riv  koi  ttcii^v  Ka\ 
oAm9  to?  CTTiBviJiiav,  Koi  av  to  eBcXciv  koi  to  /SovXea-Baiy  o»  wdpra 
Tavra  ck  CKeTvd  irvi  av  Beirf^  Tci  cthfi  ra  vvv  Ztj  Xcj^Bivra;  otov  aei 
Tfiv  Tov  ivtBufxovvTO^  "^^X^^  ^VTC}  ^'^^*^  €<f>l€(rBai  iptjarei^  CKeivov  ov  av 
inriBvfxpy  rj  wpoardyea-Bat  tovto  o  dv  ftovXriTai  ot  y€v€<rBai,  rj  oJ, 
KaB*  o<ro¥  edeXet  ti  ol  wopiaBrjvat,  iiriucvetv  tovto  irpo<i  awTi/ir,  ttcrirep 
Tivd^  epcoTMirrov,  eiropeyofxivriv  avTov  t^c  y€V€<r€W9 ;  In  all  these  three 
passages  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  /3ovXofiai  and  /BovXfion^  refer  to  the 
desire  or  wishing  for  a  thing,  while  eBeXto  is  restricted  to  the  mere  will 
or  willingness.  In  regard  to  BeXwv  dpx^tv  in  the  passage  from  £uri_ 
pides,  it  is  evident  from  the  perfectly  similar  sentence  in  Plato's 
Politicw  (p.  299  b),  that  the  mere  willingness  or  acquiescence  in  the 
office  is  implied  :  "  pretending  to  have  no  desire  for  the  office,  but  in 
teal  wishes,  in  regard  to  his  ambition,  being  perfectly  willing  to  under- 
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take  it."  The  words  of  Plato  are:  ovkovv  o  y  i6e\mv  koi  6kmv  eV 
TOW  TOiovToi^  ap'^etv  SucoiOTar*  air  otiovv  irdaj^oi  xai  dirorivoi;  where 
the  meaning  is,  ^^  he  who^  willingly  and  of  his  own  accord,  &c."  as  in 
the  Protofforoi  (p«  335  a):  ore  ovk  ideXija-oi  £kmv  elwat  dwoKptvo^ 
fxevo^  htakiyeadai — ^'will  not  he  willing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned." 
We  do  not  recollect  one  instance  in  the  good  Qreek  writers  in  which 
fiovXofiai  and  idixm  are  confused;  they  are  as  distinct  in  meaning  and 
origin  as  the  German  correlatives  umnschen,  which  answers  to  the 
former,  and  toollenf  which  translates  the  latter. 

464  It  is  a  common  opinion  (see  Doderlein,  Syn,  und  Btytn.  Y. 
■66y  and  Passow,  »,v,  OeKm),  that  fiovKofxaiy  another  form  of  which 
is  06\ofAat^  bears  the  same  relation  to  BeKti,  that  volo^  volt,  volebam^ 
49olent,  do  to  veUe^  vdinij  and  vis  for  velia,  and  that  the  /3  and  6 
are  interchanged  like  <p  and  6  in  ^typ  and  dtjp^  and  v  and  6  in  venari 
and  Ofipdv;  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  change  from  e  or  o  to  ov 
is  explained  by  the  transition  from  the  Italian  volere  to  the  French 
votdoir.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  add  a  comparison  of  the  Teutonic  roots, 
which  really  correspond  to  FcX-,  but  which  have  generally  been  traced 
to  a  nearer  relationship  with  /3ov\ofjiai;  such  are  the  Gothic  viljan, 
A.  S.  vUnian^  O.  S.  fcillian^  O.  H.  G.  teellanj  N.  H.  G.  woUen, 
Engl.  wilL  If  we  had  no  other  means  of  proving  it,  this  word  Pov\o^ 
/jLat  alone  in  its  relations  to  BeXu^  might  serve  to  convince  us  of  the 
uselessness  of  confining  the  functions  of  comparative  philology  to  a 
mere  juxtaposition  of  primd  facie  resemblances*.    On  all  sides,  $4\t» 


*  The  compariflon  of  /3o^Xo/btai  with  these  Teutonic  roots  and  with  volo,  and  the 
reference  of  Oiku  to  a  forced  Sanscrit  affinity,  which  we  find  in  Benfej's  Tolnminoos 
woric  (WuridUxieon,  Berlin,  1839-42.  I.  320,  XL  350,  328),  remind  ns  that  we  have 
not  as  jet  noticed  this  laborious  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Greek  lang^uage,  which  made 
its  appearance  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  the  present  worlc.  The  fiict  is,  that 
haring  looked  into  Benfej's  book  in  1844,  we  so  convinced  ourselyes  of  its  want  of  any 
thing  like  a  real  insight  into  the  structure  of  language,  that  we  have  not  even  opened 
it  since  that  time.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  industry  has  been  very  great,  and 
that  he  has  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  crude  materials ;  we  hear  too,  ft-om  our 
German  friends,  that  he  is  a  very  good  Sanscrit  scholar ;  but  he  exhibits  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  departments  of  classical  learning,  and  he  deals  with  Greek  words 
as  if  there  were  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  root  and  the  formatiTC  affix. 
To  take  one  example;  the  interesting  word  vaKiiSovia  referred  to  the  root  vs«to 
bring  forth,"  and  the  last  part  confidently  is  identified  withav6o9  ("der  letzte  Theil  des 
Wortes  irt  ohne  alien  Zweifel  dy^4K :"  L  p.  413).  Now  there  are  many  purely  Greek 
words  ending  in  -ivOov,  which  is  merely  a  formatiTe  affix  of  pronominal  origin  (above, 
§  263).  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  therefore  ucuc-  as  in  the  Latin  vac-cinium  ;  and 
we  recognise  this  in  the  root  of  v<uc'C^»  (sverfl^ep,  Uesych.),  and  in  a  number  of  Teutonic 
roots  signifying  softness  or  pliability,  e.  g.  wtiehe,  A.  S.  wake,  &c  We  are  sure,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cognate  his,  that  the  plant  derives  its  name  ftom  the  mythological 
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preeenta  correspondences  of  signification  to  words  containing  the  root 
FeX-,  with  which,  we  have  seen,  it  has  an  obvious  etymological  eon* 
nexion ;  whereas  /^ovA-o/iai,  vnth  its  two  labiab  and  lie&vier  ^wawti.  o, 
IB  no  less  distinct  etymologically  from  the  root  Fc\-,  than  it  is  dififer* 
ent  in  signification  from  the  verb  deXm.    And  first,  let  us  consider  the 
lengthened  form  i6i\m.    It  is  a  well-known  hct^  that>   in  the  Gxwk 
language,  the  oldest  verbs  were  very  frequently  reduplicated,  forms  of 
those  in  common  use.    Now,  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  nninber  of 
verbs,  which  in  the  oldest  state  of  the  language  were    digammated, 
also  in  the  old  language  appear  with  an  initial  €  in  the  present  tense 
(for  example,  iixhofuxi,  ieKvofiat^  cVpy«,  eeiSo/icyoc,  cutjcm  ^    Bnttm aim's 
AuBjuhrL  SprL  §  112,  Anm.  23) ;  which  is  merely  a  mutilated  ledu* 
plication  (Buttmann,  §  82,  S  note).    To  this  class  we  refer  cBcAm^ 
eFeKm,  and  consider  it,  on  the  principle  mentioned  just  before^  as  stand- 
ing for  the  reduplicated  form  FeFeAM.     The  only  difierenoe,  in  fact» 
between  ediXw  and  iixhofiat  is,  that  idiku  has  lost  only  one  digamma^ 
and  iiKlofxat  has  lost  both;  the  preservation  of  the  one  digamma  in 
iOiXm  is  due,  we  conceive,  to  the  very  common  occurrence  of  the  word 
from  the  earliest  times. 

Again,   no  one  can  doubt  that  cAecy  and  eXxetv  are  counectedL 
That  such  is  the  case  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  glosses 
FeXXac,  TtKat;  'EaXi^mv,  riWrnv  (Hesychius);  and  the  Latin   wtStif 
(all  which  bear  the  sense  of  €\k€iv\  with  the  common  uses  of  cXeir. 
The  connexion  of  iXxew  ynih  tjKaKdTti  is  acknowledged  by  every  ooe 
who  has  read  Buttmann's  paper  on  the  fjXeKTpov  (compare  KX6y€«  cXkq- 
T^/)€9,  Phanias,  Bp.  4,  5).    Now  Hesychius  has  the  following  glosses : 
TeXyri*  6  ^cairov  KCLi  fidfXfiara,  arpaKTOt  koi  KTev€9  (on  the   first 
part  see  Toup,  Emendationesj  IV.  p.  106);   TeXyca.  viuvi.  <rfrd$tr' 
KovpdXia,    From  these  we  infer  that  there  were  other  words  connected 
with  weaving  and  spinning  also  derived  from  cXkoi  :  for  the  change  of  the 
K  into  Y  is  hardly  worth  noticing.     Besides  all  this,  we  have  the  com- 
mon word  BiXywy  the  primary  signification  of  which  is  "to  enchant," 


penonage.  Now  Benfey  himself  has  seen  that  Ipi^  s  fXpK  means  primarily  the  curved 
rainbow  (IL  802),  and  it  is  equally  certain  to  ns  that  in  the  old  elementary  religion 
of  the  Laconians,  from  which  the  legend  of  Byacinthui  is  derired  (see  Mttller,  Dor,  I. 
p.  874,  who  however  derives  the  name  from  the  flower),  the  beaatifnl  yonth  slain  by 
the  diicus  of  Apollo  is  merely  a  type  of  the  rainy  spring,  whose  tender  flowers  are  wet 
with  the  moisture  of  heaven,  and  which  falls  a  victim  to  the  powerfdl  orb  of  the  son- 
god.  So  that  the  Iria  or  « rainbow"  and  the  HyaeirUhus  or  <*  watery  flower**  are 
equally  symbolical  of  the  triumphs  of  the  great  God  of  day.  If  this  interpretation  it 
correct,  and  if  the  explanation  of  baKitSov  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  WurzeUexieon,  (and 
we  think  that  it  is),  what  is  the  use  of  the  book,  except  to  show  that  classical  soholar« 
ship  is  BtiU  the  best  and  safest  basis  of  operations  for  the  general  philologer  ? 
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*^  to  act  upon  hy  channs.'*  That  in  this  sense  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  synonym  for  cAxm  appears  from  the  following  considerations.  The 
principal  instrument  in  magic  among  the  Greeks,  especially  for  loye- 
charms,  was  the  wry-neck,  it^r^,  a  little  hird  which,  when  fastened  to  a 
metal  wheel  and  turned  round  like  an  arpaxTov,  was  thought  to  have  a 
liwa/iK  iXjcTtttti,  Thus  Pindar  says  (Nem,  IV.  55):  wyyi  5*  SXicofAcu 
^Top  vovfjitivi^  BiyifAew^  and  Theocritus,  II.  17  :  <vy^,  SXice  tv  Ttjtfow  €/uu>V 
wori  hwfia  Tov  dw^pa.  Conversely,  we  find  eXiceiv  tuyya  iiri  ni/i,  and 
ihe  word  cKk^w  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  for  ^^to  entice/'  just  like 
BeKym,  Thus  we  have  in  Philostratus,  Imagg.  L  4,  p.  769 :  aVira^cTai 
TOV  OdwzTOW  Ka\m  Ka\  ijleT  rip  ofAfiari  ko)  oiov  virvov  cXKom,  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  by  Jacobs,  Antk,  Pal.  III.  p.  664,  in  a  note  on  the 
words  of  Philippus: 

w«  inrtwepKCt^ei^  fiiotpa  Tpty^tf  vuu  fpiXov  cXicwv, 
Tfjv  Kdkdfxfiv  ^»p^y  hoy^  enrepoi^  to  Bipo^, 

He  also  cites  Lysias,  de  Eratoiih,  Ccsde^  p.  191  Bekker,  where  cTakcv 
bears  a  di£Rerent  meaning,  t.  e,  that  of  the  Latin  veUicare*  We  have 
the  verb  Sxkm  in  connexion  with  ireiBm  in  Plato,  Retp.Y.  p.  458  d,  and 
with  this  verb  and  xoXaiccvca  in  VII.  p.  583  d  :  ovkovv  kcu  dXKa  Ivavria 
Tovrmv  iiriTrfievftLara  ifZoyd^  €;^o«'Ta,  a  Ko\aK€v€t  fxiv  fjfxuv  Ttjv  yl/vy^fiy 
Ka\  €\k€i  60*  eavrdy  veiOei  2*  ov  tov9  koi  dnrriovv  fxerptov^.  That  this 
primary  notion  of  ^cXycA  and  cXxca  was  connected  with  the  idea  of 
ikeTv,  \al3€Tv,  is  shown  by  the  rp  a^  XijipdivTev  Xvyyt  of  Aristophanes 
(Lynttr.  1110),  where  Pindar  would  have  written  iXKOfAcvou  The 
relation  between  dekyetv  and  €\k€i»  is  farther  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  forms  BeXytirpov  and  iXKtjBpov^  BeXKTtKo^  and  €\ktik6^,  BeXKr^p 
and  iXjcriTiip, 

465    We  must  also  say  something  of  the  adjective  BeX^fio^^  which 
occurs  only  in  the  following  passage  of  iBschylus  (SuppL  IOO6)  : 
worafjLoik  h\  o?  Zid  '^dpat 
BeX€fiO¥  wmfia  ;^«ov<riif, 
woXvreKVOiy  XiirapoTi  X^^" 
ixa<ri  yaia^ 
Toht  fi€i\ia'a'ovT€9  ovZa^, 

where  the  Chorus  is  not  speaking  of  the  Nile  (as  Passow  supposes),  but 
of  the  rivers  of  Argolis,  in  opposition  to  the  rivers  of  Egypt.  The 
glosses  of  Hesychius  are  (1)  ^cAc/iok.  ohcrpow.  rfav^pw.  (2)  Bexifiuv. 
i/o-v^MV.  €>licTpfl»«.  (3)  BeXepdw,  ^cXktov,  ita\  tS  BiXyov  Ta  OfifAUTa  iir\ 
fcaKMo-ci.  In  the  first  two,  we  must  substitute  ^iXioif,  ipiXim^^  for  oUrpdwy 
dtKTpik,  just  as  BiXriTpov  ("errore  pro  BeXKrpow/'  Pors.  not.  MS.)  is 
afterwards  rendered  fpiXrpow.     The  third  gloss  is  also  corrupt :   we 
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must  read,  6i\Krpov^  ^cXktoV,  &c.  The  other  meaniiii^  fffrvx^*^  is 
clearly  that  borne  by  BiXefAov  in  the  passage  of  .Sechylns ;  this  senae 
has  been  derived  from  diXm  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  ck^Xo^ 
from  cKMi/,  which  we  pointed  out  before  (above,  §  273):  the  ^vroid 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  yfi  eBeXovaa  and  volentia  ruroj  quoted 
from  Xenophon  {(Ecan.  v.  12)  and  Virgil  {Georg.  II.  500)  by  Tonp 
(Emend,  in  JSuid.  I.  p.  285). 


466    We  believe,  then,  that  fio^Xoikai  has  no  etymological 
nexion  with  i6ik».    This  at  least  we  consider  certain,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  derivation  we  are  about  to  propose  for  the  fomier 
word.     Every  student  is  aware  that  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Greek  language  which  begin  with  the  syllable  /3ov-.     In  most  of  these 
words  it  is  customary  to  explain  this  prefix  from  a  gloss  in  Hesychiiis : 
Bov.  TO  ix€fa  Kai  iroKv  hrfXoi,  AaicMvef.     Thus  ^ovXi/xia  is  translated 
"  violent  hunger,*  iSovwaK  "  a  big  boy."  We  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Hesychius  assigns  this  prefix  to  the  Laconians.     We  attribute  no 
weight  to  the  etymological  guess-work  of  Plutarch  (Sympat.  YI.  8) :  to 
fiev  oZv  fiovkifjiov  cZoKCt  fieyav  rj  Zfifiovtuv  difoarifiaivetv  ica<  /maXKrra  wap* 
ijfMv  TOK  AioXevtri  dvr\  rod  /3  Ttf  nr  j^vfiivot^*  ov  yap  fiovXifiow,  dxXa 
wovXifAou  oTov  woKvXi/Aov  iraKai  ouofxdj^ofiev.    We  believe  that  Hesychius 
had  some  good  reason  for  attributing  this  prefix  to  the  Laconians; 
what  this  reason  was  we  will  endeavour  to  show.    The  Spartan  youth 
were  divided  into  classes,  which  bore  the  same  names  as  their  flocks 
and  herds,  that  is,  were  called  after  the  first  objects  of  classification  in  a 
primitive  state.    The  larger  divisions  were  termed  dyiXai^  a  word  gene- 
rally applied  to  herds  of  oxen ;  the  smaller  Txai,  a  word  in  its  ordhiary 
acceptation  denoting  a  troop   of  horse.     There  are  two  analogous 
adverbs  corresponding  to  these  two  words,  dyeXtihdv  and  iXaBoy,  both 
used  by  very  old  writers.     Now  it  appears  that  in  Sparta  the  dyiXii 
was  called  /3ova  (>=dy€Kij  trailiav  Hesych.);  and  its  chief  was  termed 
fiovdyop  (=  dyeXdp^^^  d  Tfj<!  dyeXri^  ^PX**^  iror«.  AaKMvev.  Hesych.). 
From  the  form  /?a<yo9,  which  is  found  in  Laconian  inscriptions,  Bockh 
is  disposed  to  infer  that  the  v  of  fiovdyop,  which  is  also  written  ^oa- 
ydt,  represents  the  initial  digamma  of  the  termination  (Corpus  Irucript, 
Vol.  I.  p.  6 12).     It  appears  to  us,  from  the  form  fiova,  that  the 
digamma  must  have  belonged  to  the  first  part  of  the  compound. 
There  are  two  other  words  referring  immediately  to  this  political  divi- 
sion:   Bovoa.  a-ycAfj— Tcra^a^*  al  fiovoai,   dvT\   tov   fiovaoai  k.  t,  X. 
Etym.  Magn,y  according  to  the  admirable  emendation  of  Hemsterhnis; 
and  arvfx/SovaheZ  vnrtpixa'xju.  Aaiccayev  (Hesychius).     It  will,  not  be 
denied  that  the  syllable  ^ov  in  these  words  is  the  element  of  /?ovv.    If 
'80,  the  name  given  in  Sparta  to  a  body  of  young  men  was  literally  the 
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eame  as  that  borne  by  a  herd  of  oxen.     The  connexion  of  ^oPij^  "  the 
war-shout^"  with  fiov^  and  )9oFk  has  been  mentioned  above.     We  have 
here  a  transition  from  agricultural  to  political  idea8>  just  as  the  step  in 
that  case  was  from  agriculture  to  war.     We  have  endeayoured  to  show 
on  a  former  occasion  that  military  arrangements  were  the  basis  of  all 
the  organization  of  a  Doric  state,  so  that  the  transition  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.    It  might  be  asked  whether  the  word  trvfiPovalet  means 
**  to  shout  together/'  from  the  one  meaning,  or  *^  to  herd  together," 
from  the  other ;  from  whichever  of  the  two  meanings  it  is  derived,  it 
is  evidently  a  synonym  for  fioriOeif  and  as  such  is  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  supposition,  that  the  digamma  appeared  in  /SoFij.    We 
recognise  the  same  meaning  in  /Sovyoiov  s /3oFp— yoiik,   ^^  delighting 
in  battle."     That  the  first  syUable   of  fiovfip»<rrK    and  /Sovwptjim^ 
refers  to  cattle  is  generally  acknowledged.    A  /Bovwai^  was  a  boy 
of  the  /3ova^  or  *^  of  the  herd."    Now  when  we  reflect  that  the  iBolian 
form  otfiovXti  was  l36\Ktj  (rrj<!  ^ovXti^  vnro  AloXcwv  /36\\a^  wpotrayopevo'" 
fii^fi^^  Plutarch,  QuobsU  Bam,  p.  288),  when  we  call  to  mind  that  we 
have  in  old  Latin  both  hoo  and  hovo^  both  boarius  and  bavariuB^  both 
booHm  and  hovcUim,  and  that  there  were  two  old  towns  on  the  Appian 
way,  t.  6.  in  the  midst  of  the  old  Pelasgian  population  of  Italy,  one 
called  Bolay  the  other  BomilcBy  and  that  homle  is  the  old  Latin  for  an 
ox-stall,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to  adopt  an  explanation  of  /Soi/Aif,  which, 
while  it  accounts  for  /36\ofiai  as  well  as  fiovXofiai^  is  consistent  and 
intelligible  in  every  other  respect.    Only  suppose  that  fiovXtf  means  an 
assembly,  that  it  is  another  form  of  fiova^  which  we  have  seen  applied 
to  men,  and  we  have  every  point  about  fiovXofiat  satisfactorily  explained* 
It  may  be  asked,  how  can  a  word  which  means  an  assembly  come  to 
signify  **  a  desire  of  the  mind  V    We  might  just  as  well  ask,  why 
dytav^  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  a  ph&ce  of  assembly  (for 
example,   Iliad  VII.  298)9   afterwards  came  to  signify  not  only  the 
assembly  itself,  but  the  object  of  a  particular  kind  of  assembly  (public 
games) ;  also  a  fit  and  proper  time  for  anything  (see  Valckenaer  ad 
JPhcsniis.  591)  ;  and,  finally,  the  violent  emotions  of  an  agitated  mind 
(Thucyd.  YII.  71) ;  or,  to  take  a  case  exactly  in  point,  it  might  as 
well  be  asked,  why  consiliumy  which  originally  meant  nothing  but  a 
coming  together,  just  as  exsUium  means  a  going  out,  should  not 
merely  signify  an  assembly  of  men  who  have  come  together  to  deli* 
berate,  but  also  bear  every  other  sense  of  fiovXti.    This  derivation 
explains  a  great  many  peculiarities  about  the  word  PovXoiiai,    In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  us  why  it  is  a  deponent  verb,  why  it  has  no  active 
form.     We  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  fiovXri  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  verb :  fiovXofiai,  therefore^  is  properly  *'  I  am  one  of  a 

Uu 
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/SovXty,"  i  4.  fiov\€vWf  saTO  that  fiov\€vm  always  ezpreaees  a  moie  de- 
cided, deliberate  purpose  than  (ioiXoixaK,  which,  in  its  original  sentt, 
perhaps  bore  the  same  relation  to  ftovXeimy  that  the  deponait  eomMtlm 
does  to  the  active  eonnUo* 

467  From  sach  a  noun  as  poyKti  one  would  expect  to  ba^e  a  Teib 
fiifvXM^  as  from  rifiiy,  tijuuxm,  and  indeed,  we  find  traoee  of  soch  a  Tofa 
in  aU  the  tenses  but  the  present; — ^thus,  we  have  /9ovAf7<ro/Mu^  fi^fi*^ 
KfifAai,  fifiovXiiBfiv.    The  same  sort  of  expectation  is   entertained  and 
justified  with  regard  to  cOeXw,  the  oldest  form  of  which  (as  we  ha?e 
rendered  probable),  is  FcAm  :  for  we  have  i0€\^»^  ifOeXtftra,     We  be- 
lieve the  loss  of  the  derivation  syllable  to  have  been.oocasioned  by  the 
very  common  use  of  the  present  tense  of  both  verbs;  it  is  tliis  tense 
alone  that  is  employed  as  a  mere  auxiliary.     With  regard  to  tlie  pecu- 
liarity in  the  augment  of  the  aorist  tjfiovXiidriw^  we  think  Battmann  s 
explanation  is  satisfEUstory.     He  observes  (ad  Plat.  Gcr^iofn  ed,  Hmsnf 
darfs  p.  522),  that,  in  verbs  of  cognate  signification,  we  find  analogous 
irregularities  of  form:  thus,  we  have  the  curious  futures  eBo/Aai  and 
wiofiaty  the  futures  formed  by  the  diphthong  cv  from  verbs  in  ««,  as 
p€wrtay  x^^y  vtvirm^  &c.  and  the  anomalous  infinitives  iar^<rdaiy  and 
yjnjv;  thus  also  the  verbs  ^ovkofiai,  IvvafAat,  and  /acAAm,   which  he 
remarks  (AusJuhrL  Sprl.  §  83,  Anm.  8,  note),  have  something  ana- 
logous in  their  signification,   make  nfiovXofiriv^  ff/?ovAfr0f|y,  liZwfdinpt^ 
^Ivvn^n^^  rjfjieWov :  and  he  conjectures  that  the  augment  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  sound  of  rjOekov^  which  is  also  connected  vrith  them  in 
meaning. 

468  The  use  of  iSov^,  as  an  intensive  prefix,  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  iViro-,  in  iwwoKpffixvo^,  inrwofjLdpadpov^  iirirocreXiifov,  (ViraTv^ia, 
iiriroiropvov.  The  same  idea  of  weight  or  strength  is  conveyed  by 
the  word  ySovc  in  the  proverb  fiod^  eVi  yXtiairri,  as  indeed  appears 
clearly  from  the  words  Kparepf  iroh\  in  Theognis  (815),  and  the 
epithet  fieya^,  which  is  joined  to  it  in  .^Eschylus  {A^atnemnan  86). 

469  That  the  word  jSowo^  was  a  strange  and  unusual  one,  appears 
from  the  explanation  which  Herodotus  (IV.  199)  thinks  proper  to  give 
of  it,  and,  indeed,  from  the  express  statement  of  Phrynichus  (p.  855, 
Lobeck).  Herodotus  considers  it  a  Cyrenamn  word :  tmv  vnTepdaXaar" 
ari^iMv  ytopwv  TO  fxecay  Tci  ^ovvov^  KaXiovai,  Yalckenaer  thinks  (ad 
Herod.  IV.  158),  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians  to  Sicily,  and 
learned  there  by  iBschylus,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced by  this  poet  (Supplkes  101)  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  consideted 
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at  an  African  word,  and  nsed  it  as  saeh,  because  his  ohoros  consisted  of 
African  damsels.  The  passage,  which  is  ahnost  hopelessly  corrupt^ 
stands  thns  in  the  MSS- :  lAcofiai  fii»  'Awtav  /3ovvty,  Kapfidva  V  avhaif 
£vya  KowK  woXkaKih'  tfiwtTvm  ^w  XaiciSc.  As  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  second  person  of  a  verb  would  be  inserted  in  the  adTersatiTO  clause 
to  iXeofiat  ficv^  and  before  €/ifnr»ii,  which  is  the  le^timate  antithesis, 
and  as  the  last  two  syllables  of  vo\.\aKi3'  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
Xaiti^i  which  follows,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feebleness  of  such  a  par- 
ticle as  iroAXaictY  in  a  sentence  expressing  the  visible  act  of  the  sup- 
pliants, we  would  read  and  airange  the  passage  as  follows : 

Ixiofiai  fA€y  *Avia»  /3ovviv^ 
Kap^ava  S*  avhdv  evctKOov 
eU  v6\iu  j^£Ov<r    ifAwirvw  (vv  XokiBi 
Xiifounv  fj  SiSoWa  KaXvwTpa, 

In  inscriptions  we  find  evtJKoo^  as  an  epithet  of  protecting  deities 
(Bockh,  C,  L  II.  p.  422).  For  the  phrase  yiovfr  avldv,  we  may  com- 
pare SepL  c.  Th^.  73 :  <l>66jyov  ^eova-av.  SuppL  626:  evKraia  '^eowrav^ 
and  for  eU  iroKiv  j^eouoa,  we  have  Agam.  230:  e«c  WBov  yiowa; 
and  the  whole  passage,  thus  altered,  will  be  strictly  parallel  to  Pert. 
120:  Ml  woXi?  irvBriTai  KOLi  TO  l^i<T<n¥Ov  troKurfi  dvTiZovwov  co'cerai, 
od,  tovt'  eiro9  £this  Kap/3dva  avhaVy  i,e,  od\  yvvaiKowXtjOrj^  ofiiXo^ 
dirvmy^  /Svirtrivot^  K  iv  veirXoi^  wiarf  XaKi9.  But  though  the  Cyre- 
nasans  may  have  been  remarkable  for  their  use  of  the  word  /Bovwi^y 
it  was  rightly  referred  to  a  Greek  origin  by  the  old  grammarians. 
Thus,  we  find  in  the  Mymolofficum  Magnum :  Bovvi^  Ka\  ^owTtiv, 
•J  yti'  etpfiTai  hi  irapd  row  /3ovvov^'  fiovvdi  hi  ela-tv  ol  vyj/rjXdi  koi 
opdZei^  Ka\  y€ti\o<pot  roiroi,  wapd  ro  fiaivetv  dvw*  Though  we  take 
the  liberty  of  setting  aside  this  etymology,  we  still  think  that  the 
origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Greek  language.  If  it  means, 
as  appears  from  all  the  grammarians,  an  elevation,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  German  Biihne,  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  its 
real  origin  may  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  glosses 
iuHesychius;  (l)  Boui/is,  yrj.  Aio-^Xov.  (2)  Bowov.  o-ti/Jov.  KJ- 
irpioi.  (3)  l^ovvot,  /StofAoU  (4)  BovXaica.  fioXov  ovofia  (read  0»\ov 
with  Toup,  Emendat.  VL  p.  30  and  274).  (5)  Bm/xw.  ovt»9  n 
iSldKpK  ttvofidj^CTO,  (6)l&to6€T¥f  dfiiXeTv,  /SoriBeXv,  (7)  B»\a^.  )9«Xof. 
jfj.  (8)  BttAovai.  ol  fiiv  KoX»va«.  ol  Be,  to  KlWatov  aKovoi;<ri, 
iid  TO  dvaK€'X(S»<TBm,  vapd  So^OKXe?.  (9)  BmXoi.  yrj,  (10)  BmXo^- 
pv^a,  Tfjir  orvv»  AaK«v€9.  (ll)  Bm/ui€voi.  ol  ire  pi  tov^  ^wfiow,  Xdipow 
KaXovfiivow,  KaToiKOVvre^.  (12)  B«i/.  fiovv,  ottXov,  (13)  Bwviraf.  tov« 
iy  dypfff  ol  he  fiouKoXov^y  fj  dypoiKOW,   (14)  BMiff|/uia.  etpfifia,  Q.  I^v/ui.] 
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Aaic«vC9,     (15)  l^ti&ofiai,    ^o^<rofiat,  iiriKa\€<rofi€u»    C^^)  Bvtf'r^^c^ 
vofieTi,     (17)  BMcrT^etv.     poav»   KaXciif.    €ircKaX6r<r^cu«      From  (1)^9 
learn  that  fiovvt^  denotes  'Hhe  earth"  in  general;  from  (S)  thai  /Sowor 
means  a  heap  of  straw,  for  instance,  litter  for  an  ox ;  firom  (7),  (9)  ^ 
(10)y  that  fimXo^  is  a  synonTm  for  /3ovpk  in  the  sense  of  yv,  paitica- 
larly  among  the  Laeanians  (10) ;  from  a  comparison  of  (1)  with  (ISX 
(14),  and  of  (4)  with  (7),  we  see  that  ^ovwk  may  he  written  0t^^,  and 
^^onversely  fimXa^  may  he  written  fiovXa^ ;  from  (S)  we  see  thai  ^«/uk 
■is  a  synonym  from  fiowo^ ;  from  (8)  and  (11)  we  infer  that  fimkot  and 
fiufAo^  may  he  translated,  the  one  Ko\m¥fi,  the  other  Xo0o«  :  now  it  so 
happens  tiiat  hoth  these  words  are  used  hy  Eustathius  (ad  Jliad,  A' 
p.  880)  to  explain  fiowo^;  he  says:  1/  Be  KoXmvti  kcu  \o^o9  ar  Xc- 
yotTO  Koi  povvo^,  owep  'HpoBoroc  fxev  Ai/3vto»  Xe^iw  civcti  ^pija-iVy  ASXurt 
hi  J^ovva-to^  \4yet   ^xi    OiXif/uwv   cvio-KiJirTcc    to    ovofia    m*v    fiapfiapov, 
\6<po¥  yap  KaXovai;  from  (5)  it  appears  that  the  island  of  EuhoB^ 
which  is  signified  by  17  Mdnpn  (Strabo^  p.  445),  was  called  Bmfim: 
now  we  know  that  the  name  Ev/3oia  was  connected  with  fiov^,  either 
on  account  of  its  pastures  or  from  the  myth  ahout  lo :  Ta^a  S'  «Knre/i 
fioo^    auXtf  XeyCTai    rt  avrpov  iv  tJ  irpo«  Aiydtov   rerpafificwp  »«- 
pa\i^    oirov    Tfjv  "!«    reKeiv    ^a<riv  "Ewa^oy,    kcu    jJ    vfj^ro^     dwo    nyc 
ai/T^c  alria^  ^*''X^  rovro  TowofAa  (Strabo^  p,  445)  ;  from  (12)  (16) 
we  obserye  that  /3m  is  a  form  of  /?ovf ;  from  (6)  we  see  thai  ^^ 
deiv  may  stand  as  well  for  ^ovaleTv  =  ofiiXeTv  as  for  jSoridcTif;  andfit>m 
(6),  (15)  and  (17)>  we  discover  that  the  Laconians  could  contiaci 
f^oti^  into  /Su", 

470  We  think  that,  after  this  comparison,  no  doubt  ought  to 
remain  upon  our  minds  as  to  the  Qreek  origin  of  fiowa:,  as  to  its 
connexion  with  /9ov9,  and  as  to  its  affinity  with  /9«/ao9  and  fimXa^. 
We  would,  in  addition,  point  out  that  the  connexion  between  the  had 
and  the  cattle,  which  are  used  for  tilling  it,  is  immediate.  There  is 
indeed  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  the  names  of  the  Cow  and  the  Earth  are  commutable, 
the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
fruitfulness  and  agriculture.  (See  the  Indische  Bihliothek,  II.  p.  288, 
and  Bopp's  Glossar.  Sanscrit,  p.  109>  ed,  alter.)  The  Sanscrit  ^6, 
nominative  ffau-t  (masculine  and  feminine)  signifies  *'a  bull"  of 
**a  cow."  In  the  feminine  it  also  denotes  "the  earth."  There  is 
another  Sanscrit  word,  Mu-«,  which  is  confined  to  the  latter  meaning. 
Now  it  is  singular,  that  while  the  Sanscrit  ^6,  Persian  ku,  Fiankish 
chtto,  and  Anglo-Saxon  cUy  all  meaning  "  a  cow,"  agree  with  one  of 
the  Sanscrit  names  for  *'the  earth,"  the  Greek  fiov^  and  the  Latin  bSt, 


-^n 


fiov^ 

I6s 

/3oRk 

b&vii 

/3oR 

botd 

abl.  bove 

/3oZv  (for  iSoFof 

0            ^90m 
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perfectly  coincide  with  the  other.  Thus,  to  take  the  cases  which  cor« 
respond  in  the  three  lan^ages,  we  have 

Norn.  bh^ 

Gen.  hhuwu 

Dative  and)  Muvi 
Locative  /  hkuvi 
Aceus,  bkuvam 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  7>7y  Doric  7a,  the  common  name  for  '^  the 
earth,"  coincides  with  the  other  Sanscrit  name  for  the  earth,  which  also 
signifies  ^*  a  cow."  As  the  nominative  of  the  latter  word  is  ^atUy  we 
should  expect  gavam  in  the  accusative;  whereas  we  have^^m  or  gah^ 
which  is  identical  with  the  Doric  accusative  yav.  The  Greek  student 
will  recollect  that  there  is  a  longer  as  well  as  a  shorter  form  of  the 
Greek  word  for  **  the  earth/'  namely^  '^ata  as  well  as  ytj.  Lastly,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Germans  have  Gau  ^*  country"  by 
the  side  oi  Kuh  '*cow/'  and  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  spoke  of  a  ^^hid^ 
of  Lind«" 

-  471  The  word  0v/aoc  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  use  in  the 
Republic  of  Plato.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Plato,  and  Hooker^  after 
him,  consider  the  mind  as  performing  the  three  distinct  functions,  rea- 
soning willing,  and  desiring ;  Plato  divides  the  mind  into  three  indepen* 
dent  fiiculties,  by  which  these  functions  are  performed,  namely^  \oy€f^ 
or  Xo7i(r/ioc,  0vfiO9,  and  inriOvfiia  {Eeipubl,  lY.  p.  439  J>)i  the  first 
belonging  to  the  to  XoyttmKowy  or  rational  part  of  the  soul,  the  last  two 
to  the  TO  a\oyo¥,  or  irrational  part.  The  Bvfjio^  or  to  ^vfiociBc?,  how- 
ever, is  not  identical  with  the  ifriBvfita^  though  it  is  classed  with  it 
under  the  same  general  head,  for  it  often  contradicts  it,  and  assists  the 
reason  in  governing  its  unruly  attempts  to  lead  man  into  the  wrong 
path :  ovKovv  Kai  aXAo9i,  iiptiv^  iroXXa^ov  altrBavofieBa,  S^av  fitaj^uwrai 
Titfa  wapa  toV  \oyi<rfiov  inriOvfuiat^  Xoihopovvrd  tc  ovtow  Kcti  Bvfkovfifvow 
Tip  ^la^ofAewtp  i»  avV^,  kcA  wvwep  Zwh¥  <rraa-ia^o¥TOiv  ^vfXfiaj^ov  rf 
Xoytf  yiyvofi€¥ov  tow  $vfAO¥  tov  toioi/tow  (Plat.  tf.  #.  p.  440  a);— rip 
OvfAO€ihei  wpoffijKet  vwriKotp  fjyai  xal  (vfAfidj^tp  toJtov  (tou  Xoy^^rTtKOv^ 
(Ibid.  p.  441  e).  We  translate  the  word  Byfio^  ''the  will/'  because 
this  term  conveys  to  our  minds  the  idea  vAiich,  in  this  passage,  Plato 
evidently  attached  to  the  word  he  made  use  of;  Hooker,  too,  trans- 
lates it  ''will,"  and  Hemsterhuis,  the  younger,  la  vdleiti  (see  also 
Heber,  Bampton  Leeturei,  p.  178).  It  seems,  indeed,  that  Plato 
thought  he  was  using  the  word  in  a  somewhat  unusual  signification ; 
the  first  of  the  passages  we  have  just  quoted  implies  that,  in  his 
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opinion^  ^^  anger**  was  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  as  indeed  k 
evident  from  his  etymology  in  the  Cratyhu  (p.  419  »)  -  ^/*<^  dwo  t^ 
dvfreto^  KCii  ^€er€»^  t^9  V^v^f  i'xpi  a»  rovro  to  ovofxa  ;  and  from  ihs 
TimcBU9  (p.  70  b):  ot€  ^eareie  to  tov  Ovfiov  /oievov:  he  also  uses  the 
word  to  signify  disposition  in  general,  as  appears  from  Lejff^*  V.  p.  7Sl  b: 
TovTo  av€v  dvfiov  yevpaiov  ^l^v^tj  vaa-a  aBvi/aroc  hpdwy  and  SUch  is  the 
usual  and  oldest  meaning  home  hy  Ovfiot.  The  meaning  ^^  anger/'  tfaoagh 
certainly  often  conveyed  hy  ^v/uoc,  and  always  hy  dvfioyficu^  appears 
to  he  quite  a  secondary  one,  and  we  can  only  explain  Plato's  addidoo 
of  the  participles  XoiZopodm-a  and  Bvixovfi^vov^  as  an  exegesis  of  O^fio^^ 
hy  supposing  that,  in  his  ahstract  way  of  considering  verhs  hefoie  snb- 
stantives,  he  got  into  a  hahit  of  deceiving  himself  with  the  helief  that 
the  former  necessarily  preceded  the  latter^  and  that  BvpiO^  actually  de- 
rived its  primary  meaning  from  Bvfiovfiau    This  was  &r  from  being  the 
case ;  indeed  Bvjjlo^  v^as  a  most  proper  word  for  his  purpose,  and,  if  it 
had  heen  understood  accordmg  to  its  old  usage,  he  needed  no  addition  to 
qualify  it  for  the  signification  of  "  will,"  with  which  we  find  it  used  in 
the  Repuhlic     That  this  was  its  meaning  in  Homer,  we  see  from  the 
phrases,  dvfio^  dvtiyet,  iceXevet,  KcXeTai  /me,  tjBeKe  or  Bvfi^  ^BeKcg  like 
TcTo  Bvfif  (Herod.  Y.  59) ;  and  indeed  this  signification  of  ^/uuk  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  word  enriBufAia,  which  Plato  employs  in  op* 
position  to  it:  iiriBvixia  means  *^a  setting  one's  mind  upon  a  thing," 
'*  directing  one's  wishes  to  it,**  quite  in  accordance  with  the  old  sense 

of  BvfAd9. 

472  We  may  settle  the  etymology  of  this  word  vrithout  any  diffi- 
culty :  at  the  same  time  we  will  endeavour  to  decide  some  trouhlesome 
questions  which  have  heen  started  regarding  certain  words  of  the  same 
fiimily  with  Bvptk,  That  the  ideas  of  placing  and  heing  placed,  of  Mf- 
Hn^  and  sittingy  tidere  and  iedere,  are  intimately  connected,  vrill,  of 
course,  he  at  once  conceded ;  and  we  hope  that  those,  who  are  inclined 
to  adopt  what  has  heen  said  ahout  the  influence  of  suggestion  by  con- 
trast on  the  formation  of  words,  will  he  willing  to  allow  that  words 
significant  of  remaining  and  moving  may  have  a  common  origin:  if 
instances  are  required  we  may  compare  ixivtt,  fJ^vtifJ^tj^  filuo^,  ment,  maneo, 
with  fxdu  =  n€V'(Oy  fxejJiaa^fxefAova,  avTOfjiaTO^  —  avTOfieuTo^y  &C.  The 
affinity  of  these  forms  is  clear  from  i-yeif'OfxrjVy  yeyaa,  and  yeyowa 
(ahove,  }  114).  The  relation  hetween  fiiv^m  and  fxeX-Xu  (for  fiix-ym) 
"Is  the  same  as  that  which  subsists  between  k€v-to  and  #ceA-6To,  be- 
tween yev'To  and  cX-troy  &c.  That  ^eV-w  agrees  with  its  other  form 
/Aa-«  in  expressing  an  expectation  of,  or  a  mental  impulse  towards, 
any  object,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  fixity  or  continuance,  which  it 


^ 
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generally  bears,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages.  Homer, 
Iliad  XV.  599: 

TO  yap  fAM  firfTtira  Zeik 
vffov  KcuofUvrf^  ciKa^  6ip0€i\fio7<rt  l^<r0at. 

Sophocles,  Philoct.  511 : 

ey»  fi€» 

€v0air€p  ivifiifxovev 
inr*  evcToXov  raj^eia^  vtm^  iropcwraifi    av  €C  Zofiov^, 

And  the  idea  of  remaining  or  abiding  may  be  conveyed  by  forms  which 
have  lost  all  traces  of  the  original  suffix  v- :  as  in  ^Bschylus,  Chdeph*  464 ; 

Iw  hvirKardiravirrov  aXyoi 

htifiao'tw  ejJLfjLiyroif. 

In  the  general  sense  of  thinking  or  caring  abont  any  thing,  /acVm, 
fii\'\»,  and  the  impersonal  neXet,  may  be  compared  with  the  Gothic 
munan,  Qerman  meinenf  old  Nordish  man  (Grimm,  I.  p.  926).  The 
same  idea  of  thinking  about  a  thing  enters  into  the  subjective  negation 
fifj  (above,  p.  331).  All  these  words,  as  We  have  said  more  than  once, 
are  connected  with  the  root  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  a  feeling 
of  subjectivity  or  self  lies  at  the  root  of  them  all :  compare^  for  instance^ 
the  very  similar  form  fi6»-o^  (above,  p.  254).  To  return  to  the  question 
before  us :  the  root  Be-  means  *^  to  place"  (n-^iy-fii),  da-  or  Bo-  means 
*^to  sit"  (Ba-avauf  0»-ico«),  and  Bo^  or  Be-  means  ^^to  run"  (Bo^o^f 
^€»),  and  these  are  ultimately  identical.  Modem  scholars  have  not  ob- 
served this  fact,  and  have  therefore  got  into  great  difficulties  about  some 
words  of  this  class.  The  word  which  has  caused  them  most  doubt  is 
Bod^»,  That  this  word  may  signify  *' to  move  quickly*  whether  in  a 
transitive  or  intransitive  sense,  appears  from  the  following  passages  of 
Euripides:  (1)  Transitively:  BacchaSy  65:  Bodl^euf  frovov.  Iph.  T. 
1142:  Bod^€i¥  wrepvya^,  Oreit,  355  :  Bodj^Mv  <re  rov  fxiXcov,  Her.  F, 
382:  iBoa^ov  KdBaifxa  aTra  yiw<n.  (2)  Intransitively;  Bac€k.Ql6: 
k\J»— ^yvirauca^  Bod^eiv  Atowcoy.  Trood.  349*  507 :  fs-awd^  Bodj^ovaa-^^ 
Bod^ei  levpo  tpdfito,  Orest  1542  :  Bodj^uv  aXBepo^  dvta  Kawvd^,  PkcB" 
ntf#.  800:  iVir€iai<ri  Bodl^^i^,  And  its  connexion  with  Bod^  is  indis- 
putable. At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  iCschylus, 
Bumpl.Q\0\ 

vir   apya^  o    ovtivoc  ^ooQav 
TO  fieiov  Kp€i(r<ro¥td¥  KpaTVvet, 
0VTIV09  avtfBev  fifiivov  a-e/Sei  Korta. 

and  in  Soph.  (Ed  Tyr.  2 : 

Tivac  wcff  iZpa^  rdo'le  fioi  Bodj^eTe--^ 
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the  meaning  of  the  word  is  ^'  sit :"  and,  indeed,  Plutarch  (^de  AtedUtuSs 
Poetisy  p.  22  e)  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (t.  OmKo^^  p.  460,  10) 
acknowledge  this  meaning  in  Sophocles*    But  modem  scholarsy  from 
not  perceiving  that  the  same  root  may  convej  contrasted  ideas,  limTe 
gone  wrong  ahout  this  word ;  for  while  Buttmann,  on  the  one  hand 
(in  his  Lexilogui,  II.  p.  105)>  thinks  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Ood^m 
*^to  move  violently**  is  derived  from  doo^^  and  that  0i>d^m  "to  sit" 
comes  from  diw,  rWrifjn;  Hermann,  on  the  contrary  (ad  SophodU  /!»- 
eum)y  denies  the  existence  of  the  latter  signification,  and  twists  the  two 
passages  of  .Xschylus  and  Sophocles  to  a  very  forced  and  unnatnial 
meaning.     The  gloss  in  Hesychius  shows,  not^  as  Hermann  supposes^ 
that  he  was  puzzled  hy  the  word,  but  that  it  possessed  a  very  eztensiTe 
range  of  meanings:   6oa^et*  rpe^et^  fiawerat,   a-Kipr^,   KTcufct  (read 
tKTeivei),    wevZet,    ra^oTTei,    KaOfirat^    ^opevei,    av»6i,    fjoeTat,    tcAcI^ 
fr\aTT€iy  {po^eTrat^  irAai/arai,  Beotpopevrai,     That  most  of  these  mean- 
ings are  directly,  or  by  implication,   conveyed  by  the  word  BodJ^m^ 
might  easily  be  shown  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  whole 
fomily  to  which  it  is  related* 

473  The  root  ^a-,  0c-,  or  0o-,  which  we  are  now  discussing,  oc- 
curs in  another,  perhaps  an  older  form,  as  va-^  o-e-,  or  <ro^  From 
many  indications  in  the  classes  of  words,  into  which  one  or  other  form 
of  this  root  enters,  it  is  probable  that  the  syllable  was  generally  closed 
by  a  F*  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  ground-meaning  of  the 
|X)ot  is  "place"  or  "make,"  with  which  the  second  meaning,  "be 
placed"  or  "seated,"  is  intimately  connected.  The  most  important 
word  into  which  the  root  enters  with  this  meaning  is  0€av,  and  its  oldest 
form  was  <Ti6<i^  which  was  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  latest 
time,  and  to  which  Qeo^y  as  has  been  already  remarked,  bears  the  same 
relation  that  dd\a€'<ra  does  to  <rd\av<ray  and  Be\m  to  cika*i»  In  com-* 
pounds,  the  Laconians  pronounced  it  lov.  Thus  Bacchus  was  called 
emoK  for  evaio^y  just  as  they  said  iroif/ai  for  woirjaai,  and  /3ovoa  for 
^ova-oa  (EtymoL  Magn,  p.  S9I).  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
there  are  in  the  Sanscrit  language  representatives  both  of  ciw  and  06oc. 
To  the  latter  the  common  word  dJeva  corresponds,  to  the  former  giva-^, 
the  name,  indeed,  of  a  particular  god  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  the  god 
of  fire  (Bohlen,  da»  alie  Indian,  I.  p.  206),  but  still  only  a  general  name 
for  the  Deity  (Bohlen,  I.  pp.  148,  206),  as  appears  from  the  neuter 
noun  pvam,  which  means  "  happiness,"  "  prosperity,"  the  lot  of  the 
gods  (Afjuni  Beditus,  Y.  I9).  These  two  words  and  the  Latin  divus, 
if,  as  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  case,  they  are  identical  with  the  Greek 
^€o«,  o-io?,  would  incline  us  to  suppose  that  the  digamma  had  slipped 
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out  in  tbeir  Oieek  synonyms*  In  attempts  to  represent  directly  in 
Greek  characters  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  names  for  the  Divinity, 
this  digamma  sonnd  b  represented  by  the  v,  or  a  lengthening  of  the 
root-syllable.  Thns  Hesychius:  Ac  vac.  rov^  dxciKow  Beoik,  Mdyoi 
(where  Reland  proposes  to  read  avaicac  scil.  rov^  AioaKovpov^) ;  and 
Athenaeus,  L  p.  87  I> :  ori  wap*  'IvBok  rtfiarat  haifjiww^  m  <l>ri<n  Xapr/c 
o  MirriAfyyaToCy  o«  tcaXeirai  '^podZeto^'  epfiriwcvcTai  Ze  'EAAcc^i  0»yj/ 
olwowotik,  where  he  is  evidently  aUuding  to  Surya^vof,  ^'the  snn* 
god,"  who  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  same  as  the  god 
of  wine.  The  Indians  had,  properly  speaking,  no  wine-god  (Schle- 
gel's  Induehe  Biblioiheky  I.  p.  250).  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard 
snch  a  conjecture,  the  epithets  in  .Xschylus,  PertcB^  86 :  SJpioK  apfia 
SiwKwif,  and  in  the  oracle  quoted  by  Herodotus^  YII.  140:  Svpiifyeyec 
apfia  IttiKwv,  where  Xerzes>  or  the  Persian  war-god,  is  spoken  of, 
xefer  to  the  sacred  chariot  (to  Spfia  to  Ipdv^  Herod.  VII.  55)^  which 
always  attended  the  Persian  armies  on  their  march,  and  which,  though 
called  the  chariot  of  Jove  by  Herodotus  (VII.  40),  may  have  been 
identical  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  'HXiov  dpfia  XevKov,  which 
Xenophon  represents  as  following  it  (Cyrop,  YIII.  S.  §  11);  for  it 
was  drawn  by  white  horses^  which  were  consecrated  to  the  sun  (Herod* 
L  189.  ^I-  11^)9  ft°d  A  remarkably  beautiful  horse,  sacred  to  that 
god,  was  led  behbd  it  (Q.  Curtius,  III.  3.  §  13).  The  decision  of 
Darius'  claim  to  the  throne  by  his  horse's  neighing  at  sun-rise  (Herod. 
III.  84)  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  same  symbolical  connexion 
of  the  horse  with  the  sun.  The  epithet  ^vpifiyepi^  appears  to  be 
quite  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  iutya-ja  or  '^sun-bom."  It  is  likely 
that  the  Greeks  would  have  heard  of  the  Persian  name  for  this 
chariot,  and  that  this  name  would  be  explicable  from  the  Sanscrit 
is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  old  language  of  the  Per- 
sians. If  this  interpretation  is  not  correct,  we  shall  find  it  di£Bcult 
to  explain  why  the  Syrian  chariot  should  be  so  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Still  less  shaU  we  be  able  to 
explain  the  distich,  quoted  from  a  Spanish  MS.  by  Blomfield  on  the 
passage  of  the  PenoB,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  an  Indian : 

"Xvto^  oS*  dvrjp  Tpoiri  Svpiov  dpfia  httoKmw 
HovXvhdfjia^  KeTfxai  vexpo^  eiri  irarpiht, 

!rhe  supposition  that  the  root  we  are  discussing  was  ^cF-  is  farther  con* 
firmed  by  the  future  Bevaofiai^  Oepaofiai,  from  Bew^zdePm,  by  the 
forms  0apd<raw  (for  in  words  of  this  kind  we  may  presume  that  there 
was  once  a  digamma),  da/3aKo»  (=  ^aFoKoir),  which  Gregor.  Corinth, 
(p.  354)  quotes  as  the  Doric  form  of  OaKov^  <r€-/3-M  =  cepm  «  cevm  »  vem 
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e  o-ac-vftiy  <roufiai  =  o-oFofiac  (which  occurs  in  ApoIIonius  Rhodins),  »o. 
fiew^aofewy  andZciPf^SycR.     Herodotus  tells  us  (II.  52)  thai  the 
name  Smo^  was  Pehisgian>  and  was  derived  from  Tt^tj^fu :  lft»r  Si 
irai^a    irporepov   ol  TleXavyoi  dtoto't    efreuyofievoi^     «»c    eym  &f  Amcmji 
oiBa  aKOv<ra«y  iwmvvfAiritf  Be  ovS*  ovro/uia  eiroicvirro    tiuBofi  carrmit  tm  yap 
aKfiKoeirav  kw,    Oeov^  Zi  irpoamvofAa<rav  <r<f>€at  dirS    -r-oioirrow,  or-i  'Otf;i« 
Bi¥T€^  Ta  irairra  wpfiyfuara  koi  wdaa^  vofxdt  ^yow^       Pl&to  deflTes  the 
word  from  Oeecy,  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the   heavenly  bodieB 
which  were  the  objects  of  worship  in  an  elementary  leli^on  (CratyUu^ 
p.  397  c.  d).     The  Etymokfficum  Magnum  (p.  445^   42)  giv«8  both 
etymologies.     Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  I.  ad  ^n^J),  like  Hero- 
dotus, derives  Bed^i  wapd  rtiv  deatw  Ka\  to^w  kui  rtftf  BiaKocfAffo-uf,  aad 
Eustathius  too  says  (ad  Iliads  p.  1148)  that  Bed^  is  o  m-atrra  ^rSeit  xm 
woww.     We  agree  with  this  etymology,  as  well  from  its  obyiousnesB, 
as  because  the  analogy  between  KoB/aov,  who  was  the  god  of  the  Pehs- 
gians  of  Boeotia,  and  was  identical  with  KdZfitXtyty  one  of  the  Calnri 
(Miiller's  Orehamenos,  p.  2l6),  and  KeKaafiai,  KexahfAat,  miKohov^  ««<»- 
IriKa^  KaQapd^y  Ko<rfioc,  &c.  (above,  §  267),  would  at  once  Jead  us  to 
it.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same  root  may  lurk  in  the  hitherto 
unexplained  word  Gott,  ^  God."     There  is  good  reason  to  beliere  that 
the  etymology  which  would  connect  Gatt^  ^'  God,"  and  gut,  "  good," 
is  erroneous  (see  Bladcieood,  Feb.  1840,  p.  205):  and  we  think  that 
while  the  latter  is  related  to  the  root  706-  or  yriO-  of  d^add^,  &&, 
the  former  contains  the  element  tcaS-  of  koKo^,  so  that  the  compoQzid 
KoXoKayadd^  actually  unites  the  substantive  Crod  with  the  adjective 
good.    If  this  is  the  case,  Bed^  and  "  God"  mean  *Hhe  creator;"  in  im- 
mediate connexion  vnth  which  we  have  ridfjuty  to  ^^make"  or  "place," 
icofat  "to  arrange,"  together  with  dvm^  ''sacrifice,"  and  (re/?^,  "wor- 
ship."    The  last  word  but  one  often  expresses  violent  motion,  but  we 
do  not  think,  with  Passow,  that  this  meaning  is  due  to  the  notion  of 
flaming,  blazing,  Sec,  derived  from  a  sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings.    The 
meaning  of  motion  became  attached  to  words  from  this  root  according  to 
the  principle  of  suggestion  from  contrast,  and  there  is  no  class  of  woids 
in  which  the  meanings  are  more  mixed  up  together  than  in  this.    With 
regard  to  the  form,  0vm  bears  the  same  relation  to  6eF«,  <re/3«»,  &c., 
that  fipvw  and  ifxfipvov  do  to  /3pi<po^y  ^ya  to  ^<^oc,  &c.     In  the  words 
0€u  and  Ooo^y  the  most  prominent  meaning  is  that  of  motion.    The 
latter  is  used,  in  the  sense  of  "  terrible,"  ''  dreadful,"  when  applied  as 
an  epithet  to  vv^;  but  the  idea  of  swiftness  seems  to  be  included  in  the 
word  even  in  this  application  of  it,  for  most  persons,  whose  reason  has 
not  the  full  command  over  their  other  faculties,  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  that  which  is  sudden  and  startling,  as  also  alarming  and  terrible. 
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Compare  tbe  use  of  Karainrepx**  (Thncyd.  lY.  126),  &o.     Buttmann 
has  clearly  ahown  (Leseilcffut,  IL  p.  60)  that  6o6^  has  also  the  meaning 
*'  8harp>"  **  pcnnted,"  as  a  synonym  for  of  vv :  he  appears,  however,  to 
be  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  was  the  primary  signification,  and  that 
Bny^iM,  Ba^cov,  vrayy^t  contain  older  forms  and  meanings  of  the  word 
than  Bimi  a  oomparison  of  the  terms  ^' sharp"  and  *'qnick"  in  English, 
the  use  of  the  word  ^'  set,"  as  applied  to  sharpening  a  knife,  the  resem- 
blance of  uKwtt  and  ofv9,  and  the  Englirii  word  ''fiist,*'  which  means 
both  <' fixed"  and  ''rapid/'  will  show  ns  that  the  ideas  of  fixedness, 
rapidity,  and  sharpness,  are  frequently  interchanged  (see  also  above» 
$  218).    There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that,  as  Buttmann  supposes,  the 
$^TCv  or  lowest  diyision  of  the  subjects  of  Athens  were  so  called  from 
ihdr  being  the  oldest  inhabitants,  the  Saaen  or  Intanen  (inhabitants), 
and  similarly  we  may  recognise  the  root  ic€-  (ieer^a4,  &c.)  in  ci-vu,  Osc 
heua  (  ViMTTcn*  p.  9^).   The  word  Ooa}Q»  bears  most  oi  the  significations 
of  this  root,  as  indeed  we  see  from  Hesychius,  and  the  passages  which 
we  quoted  before.     The  use  of  iwidodl^m  in  ^schylus  (Ck^L  853} 
and  in  Euripides  (M^dea  adjin&m)  is  to  be  explained  from  the  meaning 
of  '^ sitting  as  a  suppliant,"  just  as  wpoa-Tpiwe^rBai^  ''to  turn  oneself 
towards,"  and  wpovtKV€T<rBai^  "  to  go  to,"  came  to  signify  absolutely 
'f  to  supplicate,"  and  espedally  a  beggjing  for  purification  on  the  part  of 
a  polluted  person.   The  word  Ov/uoc  conveys  the  idea  of  an  eager  motion 
towards  any  thing,  an  impulse ;  and  in  this  sense  it  agrees  pretty  well 
with  the  second  meaning  of  Bvw,  from  which  also  the  idea  of  anger  may 
easily  be  derived:  the  idea  of  "motion  towards"  is  implied  in  anger  as 
well  as  in  desire,  and  hence  we  have  such  phrases  as  6vfiov<r0ai  el^  n, 
''to  be  angry  with  a  thing,"  as  in  Herod.  III.  52 :  es  tov^  roMa^  Kok 
k  TOV9  Kpt^'oopav  redvfAmvdau      The  phrase  ec  hipa^  BvfAovo'dai  is  of 
a  different  origin  (above,  p.  288). 

474  It  has  been  mentioned  above^  that  the  initial  syllable  of  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  OcV^arov,  Otc^iceXot,  di^w^y  &c.,  is  merely 
a  mutilation  of  B^oTt  {§  310).  This  explanation  is  not  apphcable  to 
9€<r-/uMK,  which  is  a  simple  derivative  from  the  root  Be^  now  under  dis« 
eussion,  the  0--  being  an  euphonical  insertion,  as  in  $e<r-/uioc,  from  Um 
(above,  §  253).  For  Bea/Ao^  we  have  the  by-form  re6-/*<w;  B  very 
often  appears  instead  of  <r  before  the  termination  -/ao«,  and  vice  vend;^^ 
thus  we  have  not  only  pvB^fxo^,  pvfxo^,  but  pv'o-^fxov  was  also  used  in 
^e  sense  of  trxjnfta  by  Democritus  (Aristot.  Meiapkyt.  p.  1042,  Bek- 
ker); — and  T6^-/io«  is  vnritten  for  BeB'-fio^^  just,  as  we  have  MBtiv  for 
iBiBrjv.  A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we  should  connect  Sea*- 
^orri^  with  ic«,  like  Sc<r-/uiiK,  or  with  ri^iy/ii.    That  the  latter  part  of 
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tbe  word  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  paUiij   ^a  lord"  or  ^huB^ 
band,"  Latin  pot-etu,  pot^toTy  &c.,   is  sufficiently  obyions.      Yar  the 
feminine  we  have  not  only  H^froiva^  but  also  wdrvta,  oorrespondiii^  to 
the  Sanscrit  jMiMi,  and  woTva,    We  haye  worpta  with  a  geniiire  case^ 
as  an  epithet,  like  the  Diva  potent  Oypri  of  Horace :  thns  Homer,  JL 
XXI.  470:  woTWia  Bfiprnv.    Pind.  Pyth.  IV,  213sS80:  worwa  o^w-ni^ 
T»»  fiiXmv.    Now  the  name  for  a  master  of  a  house  in  Latin  is  ho9-peB 
{kot^pk-t^  and  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  Latin  ha9-tk^  kt»^ 
tia,  Oothic  Ga$Uy  Polish  Gc^podar  or  Has-podar^  New  High  German 
ge-ge99eny  and  the  Sanscrit  root  ghoi^  ^^  to  eat,"  that  hot-pU-^  means 
^'the  master  of  the  feast"     If^  ^en,  we  remember  how  often  Tifftjfu  is 
used  in  speaking  of  a  meal  (comp.  ^apc6tiK€  rpdwe^aw^  &c.),  and  thai 
the  word  OoUmi,  together  with  0w<r6at  and  OwaavQcu^  whidi  are  quoted 
from  .Sschylus  as  synonyms  for  6i;M;^£ur9ai,  are  manifestly  connected 
with  the  root  Oe-  (comp.  Omkov,  &c.),  we  must  conclude  that  le^-* 
wdrn^  is  a  synonym  of  the  Latin  hot-pU^^  and  that  the  first  syllable 
contains  the  root  Be-  by  a  change  from  6  to  $,  like  that  which  we  hare 
pointed  out  in  the  inflexions  (§  249)  and  terminations  (§  262)  of  the. 
noun.    Whether  $ol^-Xof  is  connected  with  ^«,  or  bears  the  same  re* 
ktion  to  the  Sanscrit  ddsa^,  *^  a  slave"  (from  the  root  ddgy  *^  to  givO* 
that  havxd^  does  to  haav^  (Pott^  EtymoL  Fonek.  I.  p.  19O),  we  do 
not  yentuie  to  decide. 

475  The  common  adjective  from  le^worti^  is  Bcinrotrvpov.  We 
have,  however,  another  form  B6<riro<rco«y  in  .£schylu8>  SuppKceiy  848 : 
heirwoirtif  f vV  vfipet,  where  Tumebus  reads  ^€<rflrc<riy,  and  Stephena 
ieawotrvvtf^  We  think  the  word  is  genuine,  and  that  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  name  hea-iroaiovavrfi^y  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  helota 
who  were  emancipated  and  sent  on  ^hip-board.  Myron  {apud  Athe*, 
fICBUmy  p.  271  f)  says:  woXKaKi^  i^KevOepwvav  AafccBoi/uowoi  ZovKovf, 
Ha\  ow  fjiiv  o^'rac  iKa\€<ra¥y  ov^  Zi  dhecwoTovt,  ov«  ^6  ipvKTtipaVy 
Zicwoo^iovavTa^  Zi  dWow^  ow  ek  tov^  flrroAovc  KaTtTaa'aw.  It 
inrill  be  recollected,  that  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  a  herald  is 
endeavouring  to  force  the  Danai'des  and  their  fether  to  go  on  board  a 
ship;  and  ^schylus,  who  had  often  served  in  the  same  fleet  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  might  very  well  have  understood  that  sense  of  Beo-iroViof 
with  which  it  was  applied  to  the  *'  slave-sailors."  We  conceive  that 
the  heirvoiTiopadrai  were  SO  called,  not  because  they  were  herilium 
navium  magUtri,  as  Casaubon  renders  the  compound,  but  because  they 
were  still  liable  to  the  ZefnToavvot  dvayKui  (^Per$*  479)  on  board  ship, 
though  free  from  the  other  liabilities  of  helotism — in  fact  they  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  ^*  pressed  bakers,"  who  are  described  by  Thn-^ 
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cydides  (VI.  22)  as  o-iroiroiov*  ck  tw  fivXtlvrnv  wpo9  fxipo^  ifvayKaa* 
fi€»ov9  ifAfAi<r6ow^  ».  0,  ^^  hired  bakexs  procnied  from  the  milk  by  a 
Gompnkoiy  levy"  (Bockli>  StaaUhauiJu  Bk.  II.  c.  zxn.  p.  286.  E^^l. 
Tr.)*  In  aooordanoe  with  this  technical  ezpzesaion,  JBschyluB  makes 
the  Danaides  describe  the  insobnoe  of  the  herald  as  similar  to  that  to 
which  the  pressed  or  helot  sailors  were  exposed.  As  the  whole  passage 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  criticism,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  attempting  to  correct  and  explain  it  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
contribute  to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  We 
think  that  the  antistrophic  portion  does  not  b^gin  until  t.  843,  ed.  Din- 
dorf.  The  preceding  line  should  be  read,  with  Dobre«j  aov&Oe^  <rov<rff 
o\6fA€vai  oKofitv  iip'  aXiahay  and  then  the  strophes  will  proceed  as 
foUows: 

Xopo^»        1    •eW  avd  woXvpvTov  CTp,  a\ 

2    dXfjLiiiwTa  wopow 

5  t€<rwo<ri^  (v¥  vl^pet^ 

4  yofUpoteTif  he  Zopei  flimkov* 

tlpv^,      5  atfAO¥    ^€<rw  o-    cwi  ^papiv^ 

6  *!}  4rv  •Bowrct?  •airura; 

7  KeXevm  /3i^  iitdea-Bai* 
Xopo^,       8  *4#cTap  *^p€vov  *aTo, 

9  Iw  lov. 

Kffpv^.    10   XeT^*  iZpava^  ki*  €C  lopv 
11    ariCT*  *dfji7raXi»  €var€l3w¥. 

Aavao9.     1    fiijiroTe  wciXiv  ^thoipL*  avrttrrp,  a„ 

2  dX<l>€<ri/3otov  vhmp^ 

3  €V0€P    d€^6fJi€VO¥ 

4  ^»<f>vT09  aJfjia  /BpoToTa-i  OaXXei. 

5  *dyyo^  iyw  fiaOvyaio^^ 

6  *y€povj  *dvd^io^  *Pta^» 
K^pvf.      7  ^v  Sf)  vat  vat  I3d<r€i 

8  Ta;^a  OiXeo^  ddtXeoVj 

10  jSdBi  wpoKaKa  •f'[ir^ii>]  wa6€Tv 

11  foXofxiva  waXdfjiat^  *[|€/jiar«]. 

Xvp6^»       1  oia?,  alaty  erp,  /T; 

2  Kai  yap  iv<rwaXdfAm^  oXoto 

3  Si*  dXippvTov  dXiro^ 

4  Kara  'SMpirfjIhoinov 

5  X^f^^  woXvyl/afXfiov  dXaOett 
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6    feipetaiviu  aatpan 


i.opc 


iopo9. 


1  o7  o7  oi  oT  dtrrnrrp.  ^. 

2  *\ifxa^'  *a/3poTa  *yap  *<rv  XaaKCt^' 

3  vepl'XjiiixirTa  /3pva^€t^» 

4  o  *irop€iS<Ta^  *<r,  o  fxeya^ 

5  NciXoc,  v/Spi^ovrd  tr    diroTpi* 

6  yl^eiev  cuaTov  v^piv^ 

•  •  «         • 

1  ot  ot  wdT€p  '¥/3p€T{m¥  wpd^  ^-  4rr^.  y, 

2  Tay  oAaca  /k*  ayei, 
S    dpa'xyo^  wc  /BdZriv^ 

4   ovap  ovap  */ui*  dfpav* 

*  «  •         » 

1    fiatp-ji  wi\ci^  ciirow  o^i^  dimvrp.  y» 

3  €^i2va  B*  «9  TIC  f; 

4  *2cico«  oir«*«  /»*  dyeu 

,  Although  the  coirectioiiB^  which  we  have  introdaoed  on  onr  own 
conjectures  or  borrowed  from  other  schoLurs*,  are  very  considerable,  we 
believe  that  they  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  rules  of  criti- 
dsm,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  their  results — the  restoration  of  the 
antistrophic  metres  and  of  a  simple  meaning  to  the  most  confused  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  poetry.  In  answer  to  the  herald's 
violent  order  to  hasten  on  board  ship,  the  Danaides  exclaim :  ^  Would 
you  had  perished  at  sea — ^with  your  domineering  insolence  and  your 
nail-fastened  ship !"  For  the  peculiar  applicability  of  the  epithet  70^- 
^oBcToc  to  an  Egyptian  /3api«,  we  may  refer  to  Herodotus  II.  96. 
For  the  wish  of  the  Danaides,  we  have  only  to  look  back  to  w.  35 — 56. 
The  herald  replies,  ^'  I  will  set  you  bleeding  on  board  my  bark.  What, 
are  you  beating  your  breast,  bawler  ?  I  bid  you  be  quiet."  To  which 
the  chorus  answers :  ^*  Mischief  is  near  my  heart."  With  regard  to  the 
phraseology,  the  future  lo-i*  does  not  occur,  but  we  find  the  aorist 


*  We  are  acquainted  with  those  conjectures  onlj  which  are  recorded  in  the  editioni 
of  Botler  {CoMidhr,  1809),  Wellaner  (Zt/w.  1828),  and  Dindorf  (OroR.  1841).  To  save 
the  necessity  of  repeated  reference  we  haye  designated  aU  the  emendations  wliich  we 
hare  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  an  asterisk  (*),  and  have  placed  an  obelus  (*f*) 
before  those  which  had  been  suggested  previously.  With  regard  to  the  emendations 
of  Bothe  and  Burges,  we  subscribe  to  Wellauer's  remark :  td  lime  risui  noil  advU 
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elo-a  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  Horn.  H.  IX.  200:  carev  V  iv 
KXta-fioTo'i,  XIII.  657 :  cv  hiippow  dvivavre^,  Od,  I.  S6i :  ev  daafxivBo^. 
€<ra<ra.  For  the  emphatic  question  ti  <rv  we  may  compare  Agam^ 
1523:  n  <rv  ToT  ep^ai  tAijo-ii;  k.t.X.  cf.  From.  745:  <rw  5'  aS  iceic- 
payac ;  The  Yerb  Soviretv  is  particularly  applied  to  express  the  planetusy 
which  was  a  necessary  part  of  female  lamentation.  Thus  we  have 
in  Eurip.  Aleett.  103:  oJSe  voKaia  Bovirc?  ;^elp  YvyaiKMv:  in  Soph. 
Aj,  633:  j(^ep6w\tiKTOi  h*  cv  aTcpvot^i  freaovvrat  Boviroc,  xai  iroXiaf 
afivyfia  ^aira^ :  and  in  .^chyl.  Pen.  120,  we  have :  na)  rd  Kio-o-ivov 
iroKtafjL  dvTihovwov  Sa-aeraty  ody  tout  €iro«  ywaucoirKfiOij^  o/aiXoc 
aVvtfi^,  where  the  ideas  of  ^^ beating"  and  ''crying"  are  placed  toge-r 
ther,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  if  we  haye  rightly  introduced  amn-a. 
With  regard  to  thb  latter  word,  which  is  an  Homeric  epithet  lor  a 
herald,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a 
general  term  for  loud  and  clamorous  speaking,  and  Quintus  Smyr- 
nsus  uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  feminine  noun  <rvpty(y  just  as  we 
have  lix^'^o,  TiTri^  in  Hesiod.  The  phrase  /3i^  fiediadcu  is  Homeric ; 
thus,  Tp\f  5«  fiednKe  fiip  {IL  XXI.  177,  Od.  XXI.  125) ;  and  the 
quasi-preposition  XKxap  occurs  with  the  genitive  case  in  JSschyl.  Ag,  1 14w 
Eummid.  1000;  and  as  an  adverb  in  Plato,  Resp*  IX.  p.  575  c.  The 
last  two  lines  of  the  strophe  are  addressed  to  Danaus,  to  whom  we 
also  assign  the  first  six  lines  of  the  antistrophe.  We  conceive  that 
dfAiraXtv  is  justified  by  the  fjniwore  irdXiv  which  follows,  just  as 
fraXdftai^  (dtrr.  a,  11)  suggests  the  following  loairaXdfjim^,  The  mean* 
ing  is,  ^Meave  these  Greek  shrines,  and  go  back  to  £g3l)t,  revering 
once  more  what  you  have  dishonoured,"  to  which  Danaus  replies: 
^^  May  I  never  see  the  Nile  again  !"  We  have  extracted  the  new  read- 
ing of  dwTifrrp,  a.  5,  6.  from  the  corrupt  words  of  the  Scholiast :  iym 
iy[o?]  /SaOv^aTo^  dva^ia  [ai»af»<K?]  Tavrri^  t^«  /S^aBpe^ia^s  yepow. 
According  to  our  view,  Danaus  signifies  to  the  herald  that  he  is  dyvd^, 
u  e,  religiously  pure  in  his  worship  of  the  foreign  gods,  (so  he  is  called 
dvrip  aV<K,  in  V.  358),  for  that  he  is  an  old  noble  in  Argos,  and 
therefore  undeserving  of  violence  on  the  part  of  an  Egyptian.  The 
herald  then  turns  to  the  Danaides,  as  appears  from  the  change  of 
gender  in  oAo/meya.  Here  we  have  omitted  the  superfluous  words, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  metre.  It  seems  to  us  that  /3i^  woXXf 
was  a  marginal  gloss  on  fti^  fii^,  and  ippoOha,  which  is  not  found  else* 
where  in  .^schylus,  is  an  explanation  of  0d0i»  The  necessary  par« 
tide  frp\v  might  easily  slip  out  in  a  sentence  which  contained  ^-po-, 
but  fiff,  which  is  found  in  the  Medioean  MS.,  might  take  its  place 
with  an  allowable  construction.  We  have  added  ifiaTt  in  L  11 ;  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  end  of  waxdfiat^y  by  which  it  was.  probably 
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absorbed.    Witb  one  slight  alteralioxi  <rrp,  p.  seems  to   be  coasek, 
and  guides  us  through  the  otherwise  inextricable  difficulties  of  tbe 
a¥Ti<rTpoil>ti.    ^e  consider  Xvfia^  a  genitive  dependent  on  the  inter- 
jection, according  to  the  well-known  construction.     The  words  whidi 
follow  stand  thus  in  the  MSS. :  ij^-poyam/XavKeK  or  uirpoyaarvXaaictMU 
The  sense  and  metre  together  show  us  that  we  must  read   ofipo* 
|[TA3rA{j>]|  <rv  \a<rKf(9,  for  17  and  a   are  constantlj  confused;  of 
is  yery  like  "Xiip;   and  Hesychius  gives  us:  d^poTov  dwcufOpt^wop^ 
80  that  we  need  not  think  of  the  gloss :  awporow  rovt  xai-a  avfiLfiapm 
KaKovpyovv  (Bekker.  Anecd,  441).     We  are  willing  to  believe  tliat 
wfpixptf^^'ra  fipva^et^,  though  not  verj  easy,  is  justified  by  wepi^ 
wefiiTTa  BvoKFKcT^  {Ag.  87) ;  compare  also  Soph.  (Ed>  71  I9S :  ^X^yu 
Pl€  w€pi/36firo^  d¥Ttd}^mv.     It  must  refer  to  the  insolent  and  bois- 
terous manner  in  which  the  herald  stalked  round  the  group  of  sup- 
pliants, continually  drawing  nearer  to  them:  the  same  is  obviously 
implied  in  the  dpaj^vav   «•«   /3ahiv  (/rTp,  y\   3),   and  fiaifif   WXoc 
{dvT.  y\  1),  which  follow.     In  line  4  of  the  antistrophe  it  is  manifest 
that  oo-'  €p»Tac  must  be  corrupt :  the  clause  is  quite  unintelligible.     It 
seems  also  clear  to  us  that  these  words  refer  in  some  way  to  the  river 
Nile.     If  we  must  keep  close  to  the  last  traces  in  the  books,  we  might 
read  o  <rap«y  ydv^  uSy  ''he  who  inundates   the  land.*'    The  word 
ffapow  has  no  better  authority  than  Hesychius  $,  v.,  and  Lycophron, 
who  writes  (389): 

TOP  ^  Ota  Zv^rrrfv  KtipvXoVy  3ia  o'tcvov 

avAMvof  Oi<r6i  Ku/uia  yvfxytTtiv  ^dypov 

hirrXtSv  fi€Ta^u  ^oipaZtiv  vapovfievov. 
But  that  there  must  have  been  a  very  old  use  of  the  verb  <rapdm 
or  <rdpm  in  this  sense,  is  at  least  clear  from  the  name  of  the  ^Zapwrnmo^ 
KoXiro^,  the  'SMprnviZe^  ircTpat,  and  the  'SMpuvia  "Apre/iK.  As  how- 
ever in  many  ancient  MSS.  frepw  would  be  written  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Wopev,  we  prefer  reading  d  iropevaa^  <r\  u  e,  "may  the  mighty 
Nile,  who  sent  you  hither>  prevent  you  from  committing  this  insolenoe.** 
(cf.  Soph.  PhU,  517-)  In  the  two  remaining  strophes  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  requirements  of  the  metre.  The  Scholiast  says  of 
the  former :  vi  vrmv  ^p€n-£wv  iinKovpia  ^SXa^rei  /uie ;  the  old  editions  have 
fxeypav  inv.  4;  and  the  Scholiast  renders  o»ap  by  firilcv  ovira»;  it  is 
clear  therefore  that  the  true  reading  is  that  given  above,  with  this 
meaning :  **'  the  supposed  security  of  the  altar  has  deceived  me  like  a 
spider's  web,  and  is  leading  me  into  captivity,  step  by  step,  like  an 
empty  dream."  In  the  antistrophe  the  supplement  demv  ov  ippovritrat 
is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  herald :  ovTot  ipo/Bovfiai  haifiova^  tovc 
tvddhe.    The  other  emendations  explain  themselves.    As  to  the  extra* 
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ordinary  scholium  on  v.  875 :  eU  v'wep  t»v  Atyv'WTimv  wpetr/Sevoi,  we 
can  only  suppose  that  unless  it  belongs  to  something  suggested  by 
V,  905  :  iroAAov«  uvokto^  iraiSac  Alyv'H'TOv  Tayja  o^/^eo-^r,  it  must  have 
arisen  from  the  corruption  cTv  wpo  ya^  v\d<rKot,  suggested  by  Xi;fia<r- 
fi?  •;  "trpoya^rvXairKeiy  In  V.  950,  we  ought  to  read :  e<rrat  toI*  rihfj 
iro\€fiov  atp€<r6ai  veov.  With  regard  to  the  whole  passage,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  any  thing  is  better  than  the  present  state  of  the  text; 
and  the  old  physicians'  maxim— ^^  perietdum  in  earpore  w/i— may 
be  applied  here  without  the  slightest  risk  of  injury  to  the  patient. 

476  With  regurd  to  Bvfio^  and  0vfji€\ti,  the  quantity  of  the  first 
syllable  is  no  reason  against  concluding  that  they  are  connected  with 
6vwf  as  the  similarity  of  meaning,  especially  of  the  latter  word,  would 
induce  us  to  suppose.  The  quantity  of  the  v  in  words  from  this  root  is 
continually  Yar3ring,  why  we  know  not,  any  more  than  we  can  explain 
why  we  should  have  both  Xlirapi}?  and  XTirapo?.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  we  have  0vuj  Bufxa^  ^uXqkov,  and  dodpo^,  but  dvdm,  dvcria, 
Bvcayo^,  and  OutiKri  ?  The  word  6vfio^  seems  to  have  derived  its  mean- 
ing from  the  use  of  thyme  in  fumigations,  or  because  the  brushwood  of 
the  tree  was  employed  for  fuel  in  sacrifices:  its  resemblance  to  the 
Sanscrit  dhuma^,  Latin  futnusj  is  obvious,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
quantity ;  the  word  thymtu  was,  of  course,  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
We  do  not  find  any  reference  to  ^J/uoc  in  the  article  of  Hesyohius  on 
Bvfko^^  which  gives  the  following  meanings :  >l/vx^]  n  irpoaipeai^,  o^vrri^. 
wvevfxa.  eiridvfjiia.  opyt},  Xoyia-fjio^,  Most  of  these  We  have  already  con* 
sidered :  that  dvfxo^  might  signify  trvevpLa  in  its  physical  sense,  a  com- 
parison of  OveWa  forbids  us  to  doubt ;  but  of  course  the  lexicographer 
refers  to  the  moral  or  mental  application.  It  is  curious  that  Hesychius 
includes  among  the  meanings  of  Ovfio^  the  very  two  words  which  Plato 
opposes  to  it,  eirtBvuia  and  Xoyiafio^,  The  sense  of  anger  is  implied  in 
o^vTf7^,  not  in  dpyii.  The  word  wpoaipetn^,  meaning  a  deliberate  choice, 
is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

477  That  O'pyij  is  immediately  connected  with  o-peym  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  opoyvia  (Pindar,  Pyth,  IV.  406)  with  opyvta^  of 
d\€ym  with  oXyoc,  &o.  The  mental  or  moral  meaning  of  dpyif  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  common  use  of  o-pcyoftai,  ^^  I  reach  out  my  hands  eagerly 
to  take ;"  so  that  we  have  here  again  a  reference  to  two  of  the  meanings 
of  Xa«.  How  intimately  these  ideas  are  connected  may  be  seen  even  in 
the  later  writers,  who  revert  to  the  old  usages  of  language,  without  any 
feeling  for  the  etymology.  Thus  Juvenal  says  (X.  ISQ):  ad  hcee  $e 
endoperator  ereaU^  where  we  have  the  sense  of  dpiy€vBal  nvo^.    The 
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words  o-py^  o^p4y»  are  made  up  of  the  elements  ra-^Fa  with  the 
Towel  prefix  o;  compare  r^o,  &c.  (ahoTe,  p.  363).  The  same  com- 
ponnd  root  appears  in  /»€F-«t  (fut.  ^€»-<r«X  p^^P^^  p^^^i  p^-M^fi-^ 
piir^rm,  pUfi^^a^  &o. ;  in  all  of  which  the  idea  of  accderated  Telocitj  is 
conveyed,  as  also  in  the  cognate  Latin  words  rap^y  rap-iduf,  &c.  We 
have  it  also  with  a  dental  prefix  (p.  364)  in  the  secondarj  f<»mation 
3/MIK-,  "  I  take*'  (cf.  hpdtrvm^  Ipa-xfXfi^  &c ;  ahoTe,  p.  296),  in  le-ptc^^  "I 
see/  and  in  the  Sanscrit  tennination  drifotf  Greek  -Xi-Kot,  'which  imply 
the  sense  of  seeing.  That  this  is  only  a  secondary  meaning  is  dear, 
the  primary  one  heing  that  of  motion  just  mentioned. 

478  That  this  idea  of  motion,  the  common  meaning  of  pim,  is 
implied  in  the  Greek  notions  of  seeing,  light,  &c.,  appears  from  such 
phrases  as  eo-n  XP^^  dtrofiporj  vyYindrmv  (Plato,  Men,  p.  76  d),  and 
from  the  Greek  conception  of  love  as  a  kind  of  ophthalmia,  caught 
hy  an  efflux  or  emanation  of  particles  from  the  eyes :  thus  .£schylns 
says,  Agamemnon  414: 

wodtf  V  vnep'woirriaf! 

<l>d<rpia  Sof«c  Zofxuv  dwdircetp, 

€VfA6p<f>tav  he  Ko\o<r<rwv 

i-^ficTat  ydpi^  dvhpif 

OfXfjLaTtap  B"  €¥  a^f/viaic 

€pp€t  icav   ^K^pohWfi* 
i.  d.  after  the  ahduction  of  Helen,  her  image  would  seem  to  he  mistress 
of  the  house :  hut  M enelaus  would  take  no  pleasure  in  statues,  however 
heautiful,  and  in  the  want  of  eyes  (for  the  Greek  statues  had  none,  or 
rather  they  were  cold  and  inefficacious)  all  love  would  vanish  (see  the 
imitation  in  Euripides  Alcestis,  348  foil.).    Sophocl.  Antig,  79^ : 
viK^  B*  ipapyri^  fi\€<f>dpmv  Tfiepo^  evXtKTpov 
wpLipa^f 
where  the  two  genitives  would  he  very  awkward,  unless  fi\€ipdp»v 
Tfxepo9  are  to  be  taken  together  in  close  connexion  (see  Julius  Pollux,  II. 
§  63 :    Xiyotirro  B*  d»  o<pda\fxo\  XdfAvovre^j    k.  t.  \.,  Ka\  to  aV  avritfv 
iirofipiov  7ft€po^).    Euripides,  ffippolytus,  525 : 
€pm^,  €pm^,  o?  Kor    ofApidrmv 
ard^ei^  irodov,  €i<rdymv  y\vK€kt» 

yj^vx^  X^P^^' 
Iph.  AuL  584: 

o?  Tcr*  'E\€MX9  ey  ivrmnroivi  fiXeipdpoK 

fpura^  cBctfica^. 
Plato,  PhisdruSf  p.  S51   b:    he^dfitvo^  tov  KaXXoi;^  t^w  diro^poijp  hta 
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Ttfir  oftfiarwif.  Aristot.  Jtttk,  N.  IX.  12:  toTb  ipmvt  ro  opav  dya^ff-- 
TOTaTow  €am.  Herod.  V.  18:  arrio«  T^ea-Bat  yvpoiKa^^  dXyrihova^  <rif>t 
o4>daXfAuv.  Wesselixig  ad  1.:  **l8»i  Rhetoris" — qui  rogitanti  Ardai> 
€(  f|  leufa  avT^  KaXtj  <pai»oiTOy  inodestissiine  (jjid\a  aw<pp6»w^)  respondit 
weiravfiai  ofpBaKfkmpJ'  Plut.  AUx.  21 ;  Longin.  IV.  12;  Ovid,  Heroid. 
XII.  S6 :  alstulerant  aculi  lumina  natra  tut.  It  is  poesibk  that  the 
tense  of  hearing  conveyed  by  the  cognate  -words  x-Xv^m,  Xv-pa,  Sanscrit 
f-rtf-,  &o.,  may  have  a  similar  origin.  There  is  also  some  trace  of  an 
implication  of  the  sense  of  seeing  in  the  root  6aF->  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  motion  or  impulse.  Thus,  the  words  expressing 
astom'shment,  6av~fia,  rf-^ifir-a-^  6a-/A-/?o9,  &c.,  are  clearly  connected 
with  0dm,  davmy  and  Oedofiat^  ^'I  gaze  at." 

479  Hesychins  gives  opytj  the  three  following  significations :  t/mh 
irov.  fiavia.  OvfAo^,  the  order  of  which  should,  however,  be  reversed ; 
for  6vfAS^  is  the  word  which  contains  the  primitive  meaning  of  dpyfj. 
The  ground-idea  in  both  is  the  same,  ''an  impulse,"  or  "moving  in 
any  direction."  The  analogy  between  Ovfio^  and  6py^  is  farther  ob- 
servable in  the  application  of  the  roots  of  both  to  the  designation  of 
sacred  rites:  that  Bvm  and  its  derivatives  are  so  applied,  we  have 
already  seen,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  opyta^  dpyewv^  Spyid^w. 
This  meaning  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  of  holding  out  the 
hands  or  parts  of  the  offerings  to  heaven,  (comp.  euxero  -xap  opiymv 
€lc  ovp€t¥0¥  d<rr€p6^¥Tay  vrith  duplice$  tendem  ad  iidera  pcdmoiy  and 
cwxdyxyt^y  uoipav  ope^ow  with  porrigit  exta  bovis)^  just  as  adoro  de- 
rives its  meaning  from  the  custom  of  turning  the  face  to  the  sky.  When 
dpydw  is  applied  to  vegetable  productions,  it  refers  to  their  *'*'  sprout- 
ing," ^^  rising  above  ground/  *'  moving  upwards,"  and  from  this  is  de« 
duced  the  sense  of  "ripe,"  "soft,"  which  is  found  in  ^pyd^m,  (compare 
the  passages  in  Ruhnken's  TimcBUt,  under  the  words  fxerpim^  tipyaafievo^^ 
and  opy^).  That  this  was  the  transition  appears  from  the  conjunction 
of  w€vai»€n-at  with  opyji  in  HerodotuS  (IV.  199)  2  <>  c*'  ''"^  KarvirepTdTrf 
T^«  yffv  ^ewaivtrai  re  xai  dpy^.  We  do  not  agree  with  Passow  in 
supposing  that  vtppiydm^  and  airapydw,  which  are  used  as  S3naon3rms 
for  opydm,  are  etymologically  connected  with  this  word,  but  would 
rather  connect  them  with  cnfHipayim^  d<nrdpay<K,  (Attice  da-ipdpayo^)^ 
and  the  German  Sparsely  Sprane,  and  spriesten. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fad  that  as  opyif,  opydw^  which 
imply  ripeness  and  fulness,  are  connected  in  meaning  vrith  icopoc,  so 
opiym  is  connected  through  reffo,  rex,  Sanscrit  rajas,  with  the  political 
signification  of  the  cognate  Kvpio^  (above>  p.  521) ;  and  we  have  traced 
some  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  suggested  by  the  names  sig-> 
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nificant  of  rank,  power,  and  royalty  (§§  S33,  336 — 358).     The  root 
r^-  in  this  application  suggests  some  further  comparisons  of  a  yeiy 
interesting  nature.     If  re^-num  and  reg-ius  immediately  refer  to  rex, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  reg^io  and  reeta  regio^  or  regio  viarum,  point 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  reg-ere^  t .  e,  '^  to  make  a  straight  line,"  in 
which  sense,  as  we  have  elsewhere  suggested  (Gr,  Gr.  p.  144),  the  root 
O-PEF,  O-PX,  or  E-PX  appears  in  Upx-ofiat,  ^'  I  make  a  straight  line 
for  myself,"  ^'  I  go  forward ;"  so  that  rex^  after  all,  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  in  origin  and  meaning  to  the  Homeric  opxotf^o^  dwhpww.    The 
idea  of  diyiding  hy  rowt  and  ro(ids  is  connected  with  that  of  passage 
and  direct  progression;  and  in  this  sense  we  find  the  words  opx^w 
op^aT<K^  and  op-xeofiau    Although  the  Sanscrit  root  raj-  is  genenJIy 
rendered  spUndere^  we  look  upon  this  as  a  secondary  meaning ;  for  the 
word  rdji  =  linea,  ierief^  clearly  points  to  the  primitiTO  and  true  sig- 
nification of  op;^-  and  reg-.  Some  mention  has  been  made  above  (§  l60) 
of  the  connexion  between  the  Sanscrit  kshatrd^  ^'  a  man  of  the  military 
caste,"  Zend  ktathroy  and  old  Persian  kh$Myaihiya,  '^a  king."    The 
sixth  chapter  of  Major  Rawlinson's  Memoir  (At.  Soc  XI.  p.  115  sqq.), 
which  has  come  into  our  hands  subsequently  to  the  printing  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume,  contains  a  full  discussion  of  these  words ; 
and  we  must  return  to  them  with  the  help  of  the  additional  illustrations 
which  have  been  furnished  by  his  researches.     He  reads  the  following 
words  in  the  Persian  cuneifom  Inscriptions:  khthatram^coranOjr.  tm- 
perium;  khshaira-pd  =  satrapes ;  khthaydrthd ^Aip^rrs^  ArtOr-kkMha^ 
trd^^Apra^ip^fl^;  and  khsMgathiya^rex.    On  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus we  have  concluded  above  (p.  264)  that  Sip^ri^  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  hhaira.     Major  Rawlinson's  alphabet  enables  us  to  see 
that  this  remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  compound  ^Apra^ep^ri^y  which 
stands  for  the  Persian  Artakhshatrdy  but  that  Aep^fj^  is  a  genuine 
transcript  of  the  original  kshaydrsha.    We  refer  all  these  words  to  a 
lost  root  ktha^ka-roy  which  we  regard  as  ultimately  identical  with 
kri  **to  make,"  as  well  as  with  kshi  "to  rule"  (pres.  kshaydmi);  cf. 
€vpv^p€i»»  with  uru^kshaya  (Rosen,  Rig-  VedcB  Specim,  p.  xi.);  and  thus 
khsha-tram  may  signify  reg-num^  khshi-trc^  regio^  whence  khsheirar-pd  — 
regianis  dominus  (above,  pp.264, S65);  kksha-tra  =  regiiUy  i. e.  milei=^ 
rajor-fmrtuhOy  khthaya^rex^  khihag^a-thiya  for  khskdy-anihiya^regem, 
or  regentiiu,  and  khshay-drtha-rex  tanctuM,  like  the  Sanscrit  r^-arshi^ 
rex  sanctta.     Now  we  have  shown  above  the  connexion  in  meaning  of 
ka^ra  and  tct-ra,  and  how  the  latter  root  signifies  "to  bore  a  hole," 
*^  to  pass  over,"  &c.  (§  178),  and  how  many  contacts  it  has  with  pa-ra^ 
We  may  therefore  understand  how  kshi  may  signify  not  only  regere^ 
"  to  make  a  straight  line  through  a  country/'  but  per-irsy  or,  with  a 
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causative  affiz^  perdere^  &c.  (Bopp,  Glots.  p.  93,  Ed.  alt.).  In  tbe 
£lemitic  languages,  the  two  principal  words  denoting  sovranty  are 
^79  ^^^  7S^^  •  Fuerst  is  inclined  to  explain  the  former  in  the  same 
way  as  Sanscrit  scholars  illustrate  the  root  r^^  namely^  by  a  reference 
to  the  idea  of  light  and  splendour :  **  Radix  hujus  yerbi  compositi  est 
??^  ^?  C'^^)  ^i  splendendi;  vis  autem  splendoris  et  exoellentia9  ad 
return  transfertur*  (Concord,  p.  635).  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
word  is  more  truly  referred  to  the  root  of  i^^D,  wXeo^,  n-oX-vc,  "full," 
which,  through  poUleOy  connects  itself  with  vaUeo^  vdHdus^  and  the 
Sanscrit  Ixda  ^  vis,  robur,  and,  like  /^cA-timv,  mel-iory  expresses  personal 
superiority.  lu  the  Tyrian  language  it  seems  to  have  dispensed  with 
the  affix  *^.  which  distinguishes  the  word  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic: 
at  least  it  is  easy  to  explain  MeX-i-Kapdo^   "the  king  of  the  city," 

NJ?*7i3v9>  ^°  *^®  ^™®  ^*y  *®  Ab-i-melek  (above,  p.  243),  and  in  the 
Maltese  Inscription  we  have  n*^j?.^P  (Gesenius,  Lin^.  Ph.  Mon.  p.  96), 
where  even  the  connecting  vowel  is  omitted,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  the  well-known  proper  names  Ha-mil-car,  Bo^mU-car,  &c.  "We  do 
not  connect  with  this  root  the  other  word  ^4?  ^hich  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  ^2D  ^^  ^^  Inscription  just  mentioned,  where  we 
have  the  three  quasi-synonyms  in  one  address:  i^lpvD/  ^^S'^^c 
ik  jjyi  "to  our  Lord,  to  the  city-king,  the  superior  of  Tyre."  It 
seems  to  us  that  <3^4  ^  merely  a  prepositional  compound  indicating 
superiority  in  place,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  ava-^  from  dpdi  we 
Jiave  a  perfectly  analogous  form  in  TJ^D.  .Sschylus,  no  doubt,  when 
•he  makes  the  Persian  Chorus  address  their  king  as  ficLkriv  (Pers.  663), 
was  thinking  of  this  word  /J^4>  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  heard  from  Phoenician 
sailors.  In  the  Scholiast,  we  must  of  course  read  Tvpimw  for  OovpiMv, 
though  the  word  seems  to  have  taken  root  in  Phrygia  also.  The 
etymology  of  the  Egyptian  word  Pharaoh  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  CLV.  p.  I68. 

480  The  meanmg  of  opy^,  when  it  denotes  an  emotion  of  the 
mind,  is  easily  deduced  from  that  of  the  verb  o-pcyw*  In  all  cases  it 
indicates  "  an  upward  striving,"  "  a  tendency  to  the  surface,"  "  an  im- 
pulse," "  a  fancy,"  "  a  first  impression,"  "  a  prominent  desire."  Hence 
we  understand  such  phrases  as  6pya^  evfxeveh  KaTavx^SeTv  (Soph. 
Anttff.  1166),  "to  keep  down  their  angry  impulses,  and  so  to  make 
them  gentle :"  and  we  have  the  same  idea  in  another  passage  of  So- 
phocles, which  has  given  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  commentators. 
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Electra  is  excusing  herself  for  the  irreprcssihle  oaibieak  of  joj  witli 
which  she  welcomes  her  long-lost  brother:  she  was  silent^  she  says, 
when  the  false  message  of  his  death  reached  her,  bat  she  cannot  ooo- 
tain  herself  now.  The  true  reading  and  arrangement  of  the  passage 
(Soph.  Blectr.  1281  sqq.)  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following : 

av  eyw  ovo    av  rj\in<r    avoav^ 

€<r^op  opydv  avavtov^ 

ovhi  avv  /3o^  ic\i/ov<r , 

d  TciXaiva'  yvv  V  e-^m  <r€'     k,  t.  A. 
We  think  that  aViK*  has  been  absorbed  by  its  similarity  to  the  con- 
tiguous syllables  <pl^[a^eK\\vov,  and  with  this  insertion,   there  is  no 
further  difficulty  in  the  passage. 

The  sense  of  ''anger,"  which  Hesychius  assigns  to  opy^  when  he 
renders  it  fiavia^  is  quite  a  secondary  one ;  the  transition  is  the  same  as 
in  6vft6<t.  The  third  meaning,  Tpowo^,  is  a  very  old  application  of  this 
word  (Hesiod.  Op-  S06).  "Whether  it  is  derived  firom  the  connexion  of 
will  and  character,  which  we  have  before  pointed  out,  or  by  some 
transition  to  the  meaning  of  opyd^v,  similar  to  that  which  produced  the 
words  "  humour"  and ''  temperament,"  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  There 
is  a  singular  passage  of  Thucydides  (VIII.  83)  in  which  the  word  ooours 
in  the  plural  number:  vdm-wv  tc  'Ao-tJo^ov  eJvat  avriov^  iin^powra 
opyd^  Ti<r<ra<p(pvei  Sid  ?3(a  Kcphrj.  Dr  Arnold's  translation  of  this 
phrase  ("humouring,"  "supplying  or  ministering  tempers  such  as  a 
man  likes,")  seems  to  show  that  he  approved  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scholiast,  who  says:  to  ewKpepeiv  opytjv  eiri  t^  J^apij^€<r6at  Kot  <rvj^m^ 
p€i¥  trarrov  ol  dp'^dtoi,  fidpTu^  KpaTiyo^  €¥  Xeipmo'i  Xey^'  *'"'l'  fiov 
viKrjv  aKop^fTTOv^  emtpepeiv  opyd^  fipoTo'i^  <ni<j>povu  This 
passage  of  Cratinus,  compared  with  the  words  of  Thucydides,  assures 
us  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  is  incorrect.  Besides,  the 
change  of  number  from  opyd^  to  opyriv  entirely  alters  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase;  at  least,  St  Paul's  expression  (Bom.  III.  5):  o  Geo*  d 
iwKpepuv  Ttjv  dpytjvy  must,  like  that  which  is  quoted  from  Polybius 
{Leg,  28) :  Ttiv  dpyiiv  <pip€i  M  tow?  AitwXou?,  refer  to  the  efiects  of 
anger  (it  is  n  opytj  in  both  passages);  and  with  regard  to  the  terms 
Xapii^«r6ai  and  trvyxf^pe'tv,  it  seems  clear  that  the  transitive  phrase 
€iri<p€pei»  dpyd^  could  not  signify  to  bring  one's  own  disposition  to  suit 
that  of  another.  It  must  mean,  rather,  to  suggest  some  humours, 
dispositions  or  habits  of  mind  to  another,  like  timpepeiv  Id^a^  (Phito 
BetpuhUca,  X.  p.  612  b),  &c.  Compare  also  the  common  phrases  c^i- 
ipkpeiv  alTioir,  y\r6yov^  Tifiuplav^  &c.,  all  of  which  imply  an  importation 
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of  somethiDg  from  witbout.  From  these  considerations,  we  conceive 
that  HanoyiuB  {Exercit^  in  Com.  Gr.  Hal.  1830, 1,  p.  60)  and  Meineke 
{Fragm.  Com*  Chr.  II.  p.  157)  have  given  to  the  phrase  ewtipepew  opyd^ 
a  meaning  which  could  only  have  been  extracted  from  the  middle  voice* 
The  former,  who  renders  the  phrase  in  much  the  same  way  as  Dr  Arnold 
— voluntcUem  accommodare,  i.  e.  obsequi^ — remarks  ^^  quoniam  opyii  vel 
opyai  in  cujiuque  animo  cemuntur,  moveri  et  earcitari  possunt  ab  alio 
vel  alia  quadam  re,  qfferri  non  possunt ;  quod  si  esset,  extrinsecus  opyai 
petendas  forent" — ^which  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  misconception  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  term  opyij ;  and  Meineke,  who  makes  the  fragment 
mean :  musieam  impense  favere  hominUma  moderatisy  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  obvious  force  of  the  passage,  in  which  aKopearo^  '^  rest- 
less," ^^ changeable"  (above,  p.  519)>  is  opposed  to  trtitppwv,  ''sober," 
*'  contented."  Cratinns  says,  that  music  puts  restless  whims  into  the 
heads  of  sober-minded  people :  and  Thucydides,  that  Astyochus  was 
charged  with  suggesting  caprices,  or  putting  crotchets  into  the  head  of 
Tissaphemes :  that  he  induced  those  whims  which  prevented  the  satrap 
from  discharging  his  duty  to  the  confederacy.  That  6pya\  may  be  used 
in  the  plural  after  such  a  verb  as  eirnpepew,  appears  from  L3rsias  (de 
ecede  Erettostk,  p*  94i) :  6pya^  tov^  ctKovova-t  wapairxevai^ova-i :  and  that 
it  implies,  when  thus  used,  ^'  habits  of  thought,"  or,  *^  a  turn  of  mind," 
may  be  seen  from  Soph.  Antiff,  354:  darwopiow  6pyd^^  and  from 
Thucyd.  III.  82 :  o  wdxcfxo^  wp6^  to  irdpovra  to«  dpyd^  rmv  iroWwv 
dfxoioT,  In  the  same  way,  Bvfidi  is  used  in  the  plural  when  the  temper 
of  one  man  only  is  spoken  of;  Sophocl.  Aj»  716: 

€vri  7*  cf  deKirrmv 
ATac  pi€Tav€yvw<r6ri 
0vfx»¥  'Arpeihai^  pteydXww  re  »€iK€tav» 

Heracleides,  Alitor,  Homer.  19 '  €irt<rKOTOvpi€¥ov  tow  nard  ri^w  K€0aXr;ir 
\oyta-fAov  T0T9  w€p\  to  arepva  Ovpovi,  Id.  59  J  «<  irpmrai  t^«  Ueaia^ 
<pwva\  Tov«  dpaeva^  avrov  dvfiov^  i^eOiiXvvav.  These  two  passages  are 
quoted  by  Lobeck  (<ad  Soph.  Aj.  L  c.  p.  488). 
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^SCHINES  : 

*o.  C/0t.  543 385 

^SCHTLUS  : 

Affomem,    36 468 

114 95 

118 454 

287 284 

414 478 

444 174 

722 297 

*741  foil 355 

972 335 

1010. 323 

1077 174 

1198. 310 

1200 397 

1304 ......335 

1460 436 

1461 335 

ChoHph.    464 472 

•489 305 

630 174 

641 310 

863 473 

1000 436 

Eunten.  12—14 150 

36 447 

113 198 

•229 218 

270 218 

•340 362 

451 218 

910 176 

Peruty    44 433 

86. 473 

120 469,476 

180 164 


PeruB,  239 280 

269....p.  455  note. 

321 242 

343 273 

428 315 

815 287 

Prom.    90. 459 

265 273 

327 .....174 

Sept.e.Theb.  38 1394 

209 305,325 

282 394 

394 325 

578 450 

Suppi.  imi.  318 

•101  folL 469 

577 454 

610. 472 

672 297 

796 280 

•848  foU 475 

•960 475 

976 280 

1006. 465 

Aaet^us  : 
P-  »4 174 

Aariav  t 

^fia5.  II.  11  315 

y.  16 178 

AAI8TOPHANE8  : 

Aehar.  253 303 

835 176 

Ave9,  1018 184 

1263 184 

Equii.    707 176 


sxc 

EquU.  253 331 

890 154 

969 330 

J^ti5.466 395 

-Par,  123 175 

559 164 

Plut.6i6 198 

•Thetm.  872 271 

Aaistotle  : 

AtUma,  II.  1 340 

Categor,  1—5 125 

Eth.N%e.i,T,%\A 342 

▼.4,  §9  290 

5,  §6  290 

HitU  Amm.  i.  1  174 

Interpret.  1—5 125 

MetapAfg.  vm.  6 341 

Poet.  C.4 305 

PoUt.i.e 174 

» 278 

!▼.« 327 

▼•4 174 

Bhet.i.lO 454 

COAIKKA  X 

Fr.2l 183 

ATHEKiBUS  : 

P-  271  475 

Demosthenes  : 

CaUici.  p.  1274  174 

*Laerit.  p.  929 433 

Euripides  : 

^^Eol.ftraff 218 

Alcest.    49 187 
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Alee$L  262 283 

306 176 

496 174 

006 826 

Baet^  340 394 

639 396 

701 218 

742 170 

Eleeir.  712 297 

Helen.^l25i 278 

1668 170 

Herc.fur.^Wi 437 

HippoL^b 478 

/o»,  236 176 

698 326 

IpKAul.^M 483 

684 478 

/p&.  TattT.  909 174 

Med,\U\  149 

PA«n.  660 318 

SuppU  42 297 

282  ..., 279 

Trood.  398 306 

448 803 


HS&ODOTUfl : 

1, 110.,.. 

II.    86.... 

149.... 

III.  99.... 
119... 

IV.  33.... 
64.... 

164.... 

199.... 

V.  9.... 

18.... 

68 


173 

290 

174 

187 

178 

192 

176 

479 

82 

478 

101 

VI.  11 464 

VII.  80 306 

140 473 

169 187 

164 273 

VIII.  24 218 

80 306 

Hesychius: 
SicaXov,  ^kKovva 116 

Homer t 
^Emend,  var,  loe, 

p.  193  sqq.  134 


BBC. 

Iliad  1,  31 174 

II.  673 302 

IV.  323 297 

V.  893 164 

//«ttfvi.38 464 

X.  62 344 

XI.  336 174 

XIII.  369 174 

XXIV.  226 462 

Od^u.  1. 140 279 

196 464 

V.  17 172 

483 218 

IX.  247 218 

XI.  688 163 

XII.  102 174 

XV.  661 326 

XVIII.  100 176 

XIX.  229 461 

*xxiii.  init. 447 

LOKGIKUS  : 

SubUm,  8 306 

LrsiAS : 
De  EraL  Ctd,  191  ...464 
•jDtfJBvan.-Pro6.176  ...271 

Philostratttb: 
V.Herod,\\ 306 

PiVDAR : 

/«tAm.i.62 316 

III.  76 160 

V.24 88 

Pr.47 102 

•JV#m.vii.  89 186 

Olymp.  II.  23 184 

VII.  44 326 

VIII.  20 891 

Pyih,  I.  60 290 

III.  44 180 

IV.  36 464 

187 176 

263 186 

V.99 306 

101 306 

VI.  13 281 

VII.  44 326 

VIII.  21foU 291 

IX.  64 284 

X.58 273 


PyM.x.  81 31 

XI.  32 Jilt 

Plato: 

Croi^/.  p.  391 ® 

399 1« 

Crito,  43 IM 

Euihyd,bW   174 

G<^^.486   MS 

614   J08 

Legg-  701  271 

761   IdO 

773  289 

834   218 

863  40 

886  .289 

896  S» 

9(»  4M 

959  176 

Mmo^  82  \5€ 

Pami.133 174 

Ptued.  249 57 

261  67,  478 

257 174 

P}Uieh,  26 336 

Pom.  299 463 

302 271 

Pntag.^ib 463 

428 .268 

Resp.437  483 

439  471 

444  174 

468  464 

479  174 

638  464 

696  69 

Soph.  261   124 

•Symp.  176  139 

146  306 

Themt.ieS 184 

2^m.26  187 

33  178 


Solon : 
p.  66.... 
80... 


..218 
..336 


Sophocles  : 

AJax,  168   466 

466  464 

496  317 

611   180 
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8VC. 

Aja9,M0  187 

•672  806 

694  803 

620  291 

603  67 

TOO  817 

727  184 

890  178 

988  823 

966  308 

1024  266 

1096  826 

Aniig.  29  279 

67  174 

109  174 

114  298 

146  174 

237  277 

261  281 

292  290 

860  806 

478  218 

606  176 

669  281 

694  806 

600  218,467 

610  ....^ 467 

684  164 

662  290 

686  187 

796  298,478 

867  167 

1060  277 

1166  480 

1281  200 

Eieet,  48 896 

120 447 


BIG. 

EUet,  696 454 

934 192 

•1281 480 

(Ed,  CoL  71 218 

120 336 

718 304 

(Ed.  Tyr,    2 472 

107 149 

207 467 

816 306 

328 894 

626 301 

874 336 

1396 310 

1602 281 

(Emm.  fir 139 

PAOoc/.  180  322 

611    472 

664   271 

688   322 

816   467 

1166   979 

Traeh,  668   176 

831  foU 67 

986   803 

TUEOCHITVB  : 

VII.  6 371 

XIII.  16  268 

Thuctdides  : 

1.22 187 

86 806 

41 174 

44 174 

71 464 

76v 184 


SIC. 

1.84 326 

123 184 

11.41 187 

66 306 

70 174 

101 176 

111.21 302 

28 303 

86 200 

67 291 

IV.  26 218 

28 273 

86,  86 306 

96 396 

108. 180 

V.  46 264 

•111 124 

VI.  3 871 

16 4M 

22 476 

89 192 

VII.  71 306 

viii.  83 480 

86 174 

•92 271 

Xekophok : 

Anab.  I.  9,  %  17 268 

IV.  6,  %  16 229 

Cyrop.  II.  2,  §26 290 

III.  2,  $28 174 

V.  1,  f  16 279 

VII.  6,  §21 896 

De  re  Equett,yiiA\,„VJA 

Hellen.  11,  A,  %Z\ 271 

Mem,  III.  14,  §  2 176 

8,§1 174 
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d  negfttire,  184 
a  intemiTe,  185 
affkiixp^,  212 
a^of,  218 
SfipoToSf  475 
aya66s^  822 
ayofiaif  828 
iyaw,  208 
ayavpdty  828 
SypoSf  Hyputs,  150 
ayvta,  296,  414 
oyxwroty  284 
adcX^,  181,  286 
adfMTtpoKog,  805 

4id/M$£,    386 

atlyawnis,  254 
lUyooff,   270 
ai7/>,   199 
AZyioXctff,  97 
aiyXff,  457 
aiyXi^nff,  457 
oldttff,  257 
ale/,    188 
a;Cv<$£,  265 
Al^ioyjt,  95 
a7^o>,  228 
aiXov/>o£,  455 
aifioarayrjs,  312 
atyw,   436 

Ai0X€(£,    97 

€dp€i»,  269 

<u<ra,  436 

a2<rxor,  altrxvyrj,  219,  325 

atarxp6st  324 

fl^XW,  174 

ai»,  513,  436 


oinSXov^,  213,  223 
dK&ptaros^  335 
oicraiM*,  447 
oXci^,  213 
oXj/^u^,  258 
aXXiiX«r,  167,173 
S)<kas,  138, 166,  215, 268 
aKk&rptoSf  aXX((rcpor,  157 
iZXoxor»  181 
'AX^crcr^Soiav,  220 
aX<ifr7{,  254,  455 
V>)  181 
afuiX<$£»  218 
oftapwramf  213 
afi42vp6£,  218 
afi4U»,  218 
a/u^w,  218,  460 
a/i€i^«,  213 
afuivwv,  262 
a/icXy»,  212 
dfupyOf  213 
dfi€va-<ur&tUf  213 
d/jxxnrlwopogj  213 
^fi/iCf,  136 
d/iviw,  262 
afu^/,  172 
ov,  184,  186 
oya,  184 
apa(,  275,  334 
dj^fHxfMpost  309. 
ayrieaf,  184 
ovcv,   204 

dyi7p,  333 
^Mff,  204 
dvfivo$€v,  336 


aw7/>,    333 

qpOos^    334 

dwTV,     171 

arrpom^    267 
ooCoc^^    262,  286 
doo'crra,   aotrtnfrqfh  26% 

286 
dmiXiiicjKOf,    218 
dvofifilXvPOfMai,   218 
ovxif,    154. 
<iir<S,   138,  177 
airo,  184 
cbnNi«y   212 
osromXciv,   184 
diroXoiMi,  453 
Vi3r6)0iw  warpfos,  i59 
dtrdtpnifu^   184 
anpOTOSt  475 
cnm^  318 
a^   192 
dp€<rKMf  285 
dpen7,   174,  285 
dpjy^,   285 
Vzr,  285 
dpt^fidf^  272 
dpurOdpfWTost  309 
dptartpds^  272,  285 
apurroSf    dpurmSt    ^» 

322 
dpK€w,  285 
dfmdC»,   269 
ipmwii^  296,  414 
appijp,  Siparfv,  285 
X/jroff/ifoff,  160,  479 
dpxfuos  and  iraXai<(f,  1^ 
acrxor,  213 
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wrfitPWTtpogf  166 
^<rfugf  136 
ovirafofuiiy  213 
o<nra/xiyory  212,  213 
acnrcr,  213 
ooTa^vfy  213 
Arap^  138 
art,  197 
arrp»  204 
orinjf,  254 
ar^,  437 
Wrrucn,  07 
a$,  o^^w,  138,  189 
a{f€pv^j  189 
o^y,  189 
affpOf  198 
ovTopf  138 
oC^ovrof,  138 
avruca,  196 
cn/roicTOKMf  1 73 
oMfiOTOgf  472 
ovi^f,  138,  303 
difHupovfJUiij  316 
a^MM^oiTor,  218 
'A<f>podin7,  247 
'AxoM^f,  97,  322 
*Ax<XaM»r,  270 
aV',  169 

Pay6f,  264 
PaBvx<uotf  475 
Bojcxoi,  110 
/3aX«ir,  479 
/3aXX<0,  110,  436 
jSoM,  133 
/3aycn;<ro9,  326 
^apfiapA(l>»POs^  88 
/3ao-iXcvff,  254 
fitioiuu^  378 
/ScXrr/w,   fiMkrlmv,    262, 

479 
/3XairT»,  454 
/3Xa{,  218 
/3Xc9r«»,  452 
/3Xi;xfHJff,  218 


/3Xi»<nttt,  218 
/Soi;',  284 
/3oi|^c«>,  284 
/3AXi7,  466 
P6awQpof,  310 
/Sovo,  466 
/SbvXi;,  466 
povko/juu,  462,  466 
iSoimSf ,  469 
iSovmitf  ,  466 
/Sovr,  284,  470 
/Sow  M  yXcMTiF];,  468 
Powr6a^  466 
0/Ni^  454 
0p€<^f,  432,  473 
fipv»,  432,  473 
P&fwSf  469 

ya^iodar,  323 
yaui,  323,  470 
>dXa,  213,  459 
yoX^/in;,   459 
yafiPp6g,  217 
ydyor,  323 
W*  204 
yaup^,  323 
ydoiDvor,  209 
y€,  203 
yc  di;,  203 
ycXa,  459 

yiXaa-fia  itvftarwif,  459 
ycXaw,  459 
ycXcoirrff,  459 
rcX«»v,  459 
ycWri;r,  254 
ynvatbr,  323 
ycWo,  272 
Y€palp»t  297 
y€pap6v9  297 
ytpapStf  297 
ycpof,  297 
y€p^PioSi  297 
ycpor,  297 
ytijwpat  298 
yS,  121,  323,  470 
y^par,  297 


yXovK^f,  461 
yXavotrw,  452 
yXip7,  452 
ywwrrifp,  267 
yofjttl>6d€rogi  475 
yv/iM^,  121,  410 
yuyiy,  133 

dcu^,  212 

dojcrvXof,  162 

da(rv9f  dav\6st  474 

df,  155 

dctV,  156 

MianiiUt  271 

d€tM$ff,  255,  268,  324 

dciea,  161,  162 

dcjco/mi,  161,  271 

dc/ioff,  290 

debtor,  d€$tT€po£,  p.  271 

$292 
dcpjco,  152,  262,  269 
dfcr/u^f,  253,  474 
dttnroufOt  228 
dcoin^cnor,  475 
dfoiro(nowivri;r,  475 
dccmtjn/ff,  228,  474 
dcv/io,  155 
dc«»,  155 
htofuUf  155 
d7,  201 
d7^fir,  202 
dJ^Xof,  265 
d^/ior,  drfitSg^  253 
di/fufo-ior,  298 
difir,  202 
difrcr,  156 
dui,  180 
duuni,  180 
diofuitf,  218 
duHTpvaioSf  150 
dtorcXtf,  445 
diorpoxoC^*  174 
duul>€poiMUf  180 
diddo-Ktf,  219 
MvfMog,  180 
di'C«»,  180 
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dMpoftPost  317 
diWof,  290 
diKif,  289 
diKoivirokift  291 
Lurwrripiov^  818 
d(Ofrcva»,  433 
dionoSf  433 
dumrcvtt,  433 
d/irXa{,  280      ' 
iU,  165 
dto-Kor,  219 
doXiX((r,  209,  344 

bpiXM>  174,  477 
dpd»,  164,  432 
dptm^Ttjs,  164,  432 
VfM>^*  164,  432 
dwofuu,  262 
dvpofutf  823 
dw,  180 
dva-Btf^a-Km^  437 
dvcr/i€in;r,   180 
dvdo,  155 
dttdeica,  159 
AwpiciT,  92 

c,  140 

iypiryopOf  221 

rytoir,  133,  203,  275 

?do/iai,  383,  467 

(€\doiJuu,  463 

€€p<nf9  116 

ciftt,  eroro,  /o-tt,   475 

c^Ao),  463 

cl,  139 

c2a,  pp.  210,  226 

€?^c,   202 

coeari,  162 

ciKco,  228 

HtKeiBvuif  296 

cfv,  139 

civciea,  277 

€lt,  170 

fir,  154 

etcra,   475 

c^cro/xS,  279 


cfro,  202 

'Eko^jj,  276 

'EicoXi;,  276 

'EKafui^tj,  276 

^ittiff,  273 

c«in$y,  162 

cVtoroff,  ^ican;,  cmir«por,S78 

ckari,  cn^t,  273 

cVctyof,  135 

iiaiPSkog,  273 

c«7Xo£,  116,  273 

U$vri<rKv^  176 

^«cvp<$ff,  110 

cie<^c/MO,  176 

€K<l)Op»TtpOf,    176 

^Kttv,  273 

cXoiWy  223 

Aaxvff,  132 

cXcv^cpor,  212 

cX€V^',  296 

""EXXi^ycff^  92 

AiCtt,  464 

€fjfipvov,  473 

tfifioTos,  472 

?/AoXoir,  218 

/v,  170 

Marovfiaiy  178,  450 

eVdcXcx^r,  344 

evf«i,  272 

cW/>yeia,  340 

mWtf,  iplimtf  216 

?yyca,  161 

cyvor,  161 

anfVfUf  215 

IWff  Tf  jcoi  yeoff,  161 

«vr€k€X€iat  340 

?vror,  164 

ef,  176 

€f,  160 

i^pan€\m,  160,  213 

efai^in/r,  €$afriPtf£,  215 

cftcrrafuu,  315 

riraXXdo'<rtt,  174 

rR-oXXi/Xoff,  174 

cn-ofiacD,  218 

€ira/A€ifi»f  174 


'EvoyicawMary  262 
arofif^ortpiC^  174 
arapKm,  284 
flrca  frr€p6afTWL,  126 
iwfpyatria^  174 
circ<rcX^iy,  175 
emfTvs,  254 
Ari,  172 
fntyufuOf  174 
ifrUfpot,  285 
art^C«>»  473 
iwifuixMf  174 
en-c/iif,  254 
ifroKfim^  174 
«rcpo/i^,  174 
empafidotl>opm,   174 
art<f>€p€t9  <Spyaff,  4S0 
iwixopToSi  297 
iviXftpOi  174 
€inxp»iuu,  174 
iiroixofuu,  174 
cfiiti,  160 
hrwnjiawy  813 
cpc/iro,  160,  212 

€p€fjfii9,   317 

€perfM6gt  253 
Ipiff,  115 
'Epfi^f,  114 
cpp<»,  209 
tpxofuit,  479 
co^to,  383 
e<r^dr,  217 
ifnripa^  150 
?crrc,  198 
Ib-M,  475 

€T€pO?,    144 

?ri,  193 
€^,  160,  199 
cvcoTw,  254 
rifios,  473 
cvi^Kooff,  469 
c^ici^Xoff,  116,  275 
€vftapffgf  450 
€vpvx»pi<h  273,  280 
cvr,  199 
tUxopMif  199 
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€<f>iakkt»9  110 
c^taXn^r,  317 

€<!>'  f  T€,    197 

?X«,  146 
ca>r,  cttff,  257 

Cdkff,  110 
Cafianjgf  180 
Caxpvaos,  180 
Caw,  110,  216 
Ceo,  216 
ffvyov,  180,  216 
Zcw,  202,  216 
flyyi^€p^  216 
Cwi?,  180 

?,  ^,  2,  7,  &<%  199,  200 

*H^i;,  329,  336 

?«i7,  201 

i7dw,  199 

W,  199 

fjXaKaTTff  116 

^crrpoi^,  116 

TJfWTiot,  298 

f/ftcTr,  136 

Tliuv^^,  201 

rJiUpa^  150 

iifji€piio'ios,  298 

ijfitpost  160 

ij/ju,  199,  436 

rjfjMjVt  150 

^r,  i/Wdr,   193 

i^Wko,  196 

^w^,  95 

^9rap,   150 

Ifireipos,  150 

i/frepoTTcvr,  254 

ijirvnyff,  475 

""H/xi,  329 

*Hpaiof,  'HpFoow,  329 

'H/xutX$ff,  329 

fpa>9,   329,  414 

i7ur,   199 

?X^»   199 

BaKaaaa,   110,  473 


^afl^o^,  Bavfia,   318,  478 

^c,   202 

BeaivOj   228 

^€aa>,  478 

^cXytt,  464 

Stktfws,  465 

^eXtt>,   463 

B€vap,  450 

^cdff,  473 

^c($o-doror,  &c.  310 

6€plC»y   450 

d€cr;«Jff,  253,  474 

Bicm^Sf   Btairpwr^ti    $€0^ 

<f>aTO£,  &o.  310 
dctt>,  473 
%€Ur,  473 
%,   110 
^rcff,  473 
Bicurof^  318 
^odftf,  472 
Boitnf,  474 
doc^ff,   473 
B6pv^,  272,  318 
ep§f,  92 
Bpaa-o-mj  272 
Bpiayfias,  317 
^ptyoj,  318 
^p^Mio,  318 
^pcoy,   318 
^cXXo,  477 
BviUXii,  476 

BvfiovaBiu  €h  K€paSf  170 
^/wJ^   471 
^/*of,  476 
Bvp<r6ft  318 
^icoff,  472 
Bi»(ra(rBaif  474 

S;  r,   139 
tot  tOf   154 
*Iaiexos,   110 
l£KK»,  110,  318 
ulfl^of,  317 

tyvfjTtf,  139 
rdcoff,   139,  166 


idoO,   193 
«p«f,   110,  167 
Uaydst   116 
2<efri7ff,  318 

LKTOpf    475 

&,   139 

'Iinroddfiftov,  220 

linr6Kprifjafos,  8ic.  468 

'hnrofifjudovTos,  220 

tYnroff,   110 

fpcff,  464 

laxuoss  Unurtpof,   167 

((ric€,  219,  434 

taros,    152 

(oxco,   219 

tvy$,  464 

l»v,   133 

-tW,  165 

«i,  186 

«idfu>ff,  267,  473 

KaBap6s9  267 

<eaA  186,  195 

Kol  raOm,  lea/  roc,   198 

KOKoytirnv,  822 

KoXcV  209 

KoXXoff  KoKkoavinj^  258 

KoXojcaya^r,  321 

ieaX($ff,   324 

KoXvf,  254 

KaXxoff,  296 

KOfuif,  286 

KopiroSf  162 

mra,  182 

KaTaiBu(rir»f  458 

Koraprv^f  218 

KOTO^pi,    184 
KanjyopiOt   125 

KOTTIpTVIMSf    218 

KovXdf,   163 
<ec(^,  jcct^i,   186 
Kciyoff,  135,  138 
Kfy,  186,  195 
<ecifn>,  p.  269 
xcpof ,  209 
iec<^i7,  216 
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iccxXadciv,   336 

Kurtrodenft,  254 

KkvT6s,  212,  478 

Kkv»t  209 

K/uXtBpa,  121 

k6$€w,   182 

KoipapoSf  336 

mSXinw,  458 

icoXmm;,  410 

KOfifuiy  216 

K6/xiros,  317 

JoWtt,  317 

inS/wff,  336 

jcopvr,  216,  262 

Kopvff>ri^  216 

K6<rfio£,  216,  267,  473 

K^TToPoij  216 

Kovpibws,  330 

K/>a(W,  83,  479 

K.p(uinf6s,  160 

Kprf^efiVOPf  410 

Kpffwff  KpothfOff  176,  266 

jcrciW,  208 

Kvfitpvw,  216 

Kvicka^f   154 

jcvnrvo,   216 

Kvpfiast  331 

Kvpnifiia,  331 

Kvpioff  330 

jcuttv,  110,  162 

Xaaf,  456 

Xo^vpiy^ff,   263,  463 
Xuyxoyw*   209,  216,  453 
Aa€prrj£,   332 
Aaui,  455 
Xa/i^aM0,  453 
X<ifMr/}<$ff,  452 
Xacrjcfio,   219,   387 
Xaa>,   451 
Xcoiva,   228 
Xcyco,  453,  465 
Xcto,   455 
Xctirom^ta,  314 
Xci9r<o,  223 
>ftix»>   223 


Xcfif,  125 
XcVxiy,  219.  458 
X€vic<$ff,   269,  456 
Xcvf,  452 
Xcvcro-tt,  452 
^€xo£,  453 
Xca>i>,   455 
Xcflopyiiff,  313 
X17&,  Xaif,   455 
Xi^off,   456 
Xiira,  272 
Xfirapi^f,  456 
\iirap6t,  456 
Xoyadi;v,  456 
X($yof,   124 
Xffyi^-iraXaior,   310 
Xofdf,   164 
Xovco,   270 
Xv<ea/3af,   269 
XvKoiMz,   228 
XvKi;,   269 
XvKCior,  269 
Xvfiaivofiat^  306 
Xv/icoif,   305 
Xvpa,  478 
Xvnjptoif,  snbst.,  297 

fuS,  135,  189 
fuiXa,   185 
ftaXXoy,   165 
/iaXXov  $  ov,   200 
pavdawi,  209 
papaUf»f  218 
/uS/n7,  450 
fiCLp/fiyti^  454 
pappapOf,  95,  457 
papirr»,   454 
papTvp,  450 
fiavp6£,  218 
fUM>,   135,  224,  472 
fif,   132 

ptytOo^y  fUyiaroSf  167 
/udi/Awi,   450 
p^Biripi,  475 
^ccdtocD,   199 
/icif,   154 


;i^£V,     121 
/i^ci,    472 
p/Kir€»9  4^ 
/zc'XXav,   448,  450 
/AcXor»    1 78 
fU/i/aSXerai,    217 
fjLffjLpXwoa^  217 
/M^nr,    134 
ficV,   154 
/icoi,  it^^t    134 

flC/KftMIy       410 

fupfUfptCo»9    410,  450 
fwpoff,  178,  460 
ft/po^^,   95 
/iccrinjr,    450 
pea<rosy   166,  450 
/WTO,   130,  181,  450 
/irraff,   202,  265 

fUT€»pO£,     173 

fU7,   189 
/i^i",    189 
prfvv€»,  269 
prfTpoKTOPost  313 
pjp-pviOj  414 
fita,   154 
fuy,   135 
f«5yiff,   167 
fuJXif,   185 
p6vo£,  154 
fufo-xof,   219 
fx6xBos,  383 
ftvpuM,  pvp»t   163 

rai,   189 

paw,   216 

Kc/i€(y   tA  Zror,    TO  am, 

464 
PCM,  216 
107,  189 

Ni/pcw,  95,  216 
i^o-off,  216 
ytjo?,  216 
Wftt,   216 
viirrvtj  216 
p(^ff,   199 
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wSoTOff,  136,  164 
MS<r^,  186 
yv,  rw,   192 
w6f,  199 
v&h  136 

(cyyor,  215 
{cW,  176 
S«pf7ff»  160,  479 
(i^,  221,  432,  436 
{<«,   221,  432,  436 
ivp,,  181 

fvM$ff,    181 

fv«»,  433 

4,   137 

^Oo^ff,   ^Omrcff,    olarpott 

&o.  110 
dydoor,  164 
^,   156 

ode,  oifTos  oad  jccim,  135 
MctMi,   156 
adovr,   132 
*0dv<r<rev9,  115,  167 
SBovytKOf  277 
o2^  110 

oliOTn/r,  o2n7n»/>,  267 
oUtj,  ohflC»t   154 
o&or,   110 
olor,   152 
oIli^fTf,   197 
ofcrAi,   110,  353 
^«»,  159 
^X/3ax7<ov»   116 
SKfios,   116 
oXiytoTos,  oXtyumSf,  164, 

167 
SKkvfu,  215 
oXoff,   116 
3/*fipoff.  217 
6/ii$(nro/ioff,   313 
6ficoff,  247 
Svridoff,   212 
dyofia,   124,  132 
*0(aBpri?,   160 


dirX/njr,  259 
^Xor,  259 
^(irrofMM,  5airofiai,  216 
iK»£,  196 
5p(S«,  209 
3pyi7,  <SpyM»,  479 
^pyvio,  296,  414 
ap^,  477 
6p&6novst  315 
SpfjuMf,  383 
^pyiff,  262 
^/w,  174 
ipXOfMWt  479 

OTVff,  254 
^f,   148,  243,  300 
&rof,  152 
&roir  TV,  197 
^c,  &c.,  197 
o^,  odic,  96,  176,  189 
oMfir,   156 
ou^ciV,  166 
o^jc — <SXXa,  201 
OvKoXcycoi',   189 
ov  fujf  394 
o^ir,  189 
av¥€Kay  277 
ovpoM^r,  259 
oSff,  189 
05rtf,  189 

OVTOfTIO,   189 

o&ro£,  135,  138 
A^fKi,   196 
o^fwff,   132 
^xXof,  221 

iratf,  262 
iraXoM^r,  298 
iraXoi^aroff,  315 
vakiyykwr<ro9t  88. 
wakipfiofunt   174 
iTflAoi^f  and  dpxaiost  12 
iraXur,  264 
iraM^ff,  199 
irayoOpyor,   318 
vram,   262 


irapa,   177 

Ilap^rriviraibff,  220 

vap6€99iv,  260 

irapi9nrcvfl»,   178 

iraff,  265 

wdax»,   114,  219,  434 

irarpM69,iraTp^,8l0.  414 

ir«3<S,   158 

irc^tf,  178 

weXayotf  ircXoyior,  280 

ircXapy($f,  195 

UcXaoyc^f,  95 

ncXi4>,   95 

ircfunSftt,  161 

iroTv,   161,  162 

irct^r,  114 

irciropcZy,  178 

ircRtn^  441 

ircpcuvy  178 

ircp^tf,   382 

ircp/,   177 

frvpiircn/fr,   178 

ireptircTTtt,  289 

irtplxpipurroj  475 

wfpwtpogf  178 

1Mp(l>€p€tS^    178 

wia-ctaf   216 

w4Top€f,   158 

nvrpa,  ntrpo^,  15,  229 

mfKlKogf  152 

irup^ff,  218,  266 

ir^fMxi,  383,  467 

ir/fTTM,  431 

irXoyxn^ff,  280 

irXo^,   280 

irXctt,  270 

frXTyij,  199 

irXi}v,  200 

noiijpa,  410 

iroiJuXof,  266 

iroMrfX<$(micror,   266 

iroi^y,  133, 256,  410,  436 

iroun;,   410 

iroX/T^r,  vroXiifn/r,  259 

froXXoardff,   164 

iroXvf,   479 

Yy 
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wSKxos^  221 
fropfvfumi,  218 
mpBfiSf,  254 
iror/M^,  253 
ir<$ryia,  228,  474 
frvpir6ft  318 

npayoSf  irpoy/uui,  224, 256 
it/mS,    irfM$r,    irporif   irori, 

171,  177 
wpovTphrofuUf  218 
irpovcrcXcty,  461 
«y>uXccff,  154 
wpwC&£t  216 
irrtMTir,  227 

pa,  202 
pajSdoff,  174 
p«r«,  477 
pew,  270,  477 
pTjiuiy  124 
P4p<^  477 
p/iTTw,  160,477* 
pv^/idff,  253 
pvfi6t9  253 
pvafUf^  474 

(Touw,  473 

aidXacr(ra,  461 

aaKourtrofUiouiu,  461 

(rap«,  475 

(raTparnj?,  160,213,  475 

a-a^p^t,  181 

<r€,  132 

(Tc/Sco,  473 

irturfAi?,  253 

(TcXar,  461 

(tcXi^m;,  461 

o-cvo),  473 

fnffuiiiWf  436 

(r/oXoff,   222 

(TMJr,  473 

o-KoXXtf,  387 

o-KcXof,  387 

S«fRT7<rvX};,  114 

atajrrft  410 

(rfUKp69,  199 


<rov/Mii,  473 
(nrtuca,  110 
9irXcSx>"or,  oirXify,  255 
viroiidi;,  223 
(rradiodpofic<»,  437 
CTtpox^piOf  280 
mptnfr,  95 
irT6pwfu,  223 
<rv,  133 
<rw,  181 
<rvpafy€viff  473 
iTvptav  &pfia,  473 
<r^aXX<o,   209 
€r^>mpost  142 
(T^f,   142,  221 
cF^ff,   142 
(T^ttZ,   136 
crxeiv,  434 
awK€c»,  447 
o-fSieoff,   447 

rofiiof,  262,  440 

ray,   132 

rcuiSr,  272 

re,  149,  186,  195 

rftf/idff,  474 

retwo,   209 

TcXXcvnavTioff,  220 

rc'Xw,  178,  342 

rcXcidr,  rcXcMSa»^  218 

rfficyor,  267 

reoF,   133 

rcp^pior,   318 

Tcppa,   178 

-Tcpo£,  affix,  157 

rcpfTtf ,  rp€ira>,  Tp€(f>€»^  440 

r€<ra-ap€ij  146,  158 

rFc,   132 

T^Xif,  r^X^KOff,  152 

r^fto^  202 

n^v/jco,   196 

rd  W  ^y  ciMU,  192,  344 

ri^p4,  347 

m,  149,  156 

rcovxay,   223 

roi,  rolyap,  rolywy  198 


TtSi',    132 

r(V>or»  r^p909^  178 
n^fy     152 
tW,    133 
rpwpjoLf    178 
rpciff,    157 
rpnnSXAorrno^y    167 
Tptrrv€S'9    1S4: 
rp6wo£,    290 
Tpv»,  178 
Tvyxopt^    445 
Tvp^Xmrra^^    309 
Tvpfiaa-iot    318 
rvp^i7,   318 

voKLPeog,  464 
t;0pcff,  335 
vd«p,  167,  223 
vWff,  167 
vXi;,  114,  340 
vfftcir,  136 
vw4p,im6,  178 
vircpcueniuKtt,  447 
virvoc,  110 
vntxtfavats,  15? 
vircp^ioXoff,  133 
'Yppcidcoff,  262 
wrfilptff  136 

<l)auf6fafpiS9  314 
^uw,  460 
<^aw$f,  199 
^r,  152,  460 
<f>ap€Tpa^  440 
^dp<roff,   199 
ipdayapoVf  221 
^vXoff,  152,  327 
^',  199 
^pA  209,  460 
^»^kiM»,  445 
^idXXtf,  110 
<l>owrth  p.  224,  note 
<f>pla(r»y  218,  288 
<l>polfUoy,  102 
ifypwdoSf  ijypovpSf,  272 
^(o>,  877 
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ffnikiavtif  176 
^OXXor,   165  ' 
^v«,  133,  167 
^yi7,  88,  110,  199 
^ff,  267 

XOiiw,  280 
Xaipa»,  288,  445 
Xoydoiw,  280 
Xaoff,  280 
Xa<$f»   322 
Xopojcnjp,  286 
X^,  286 
Xotpa<r<r»f  286 
Xo/w,  278 
X<V>«»  291 
Xipirttf  291 
XiVW,  288 
Xapo^^*  IC^P^t  282 
X^tpvfidis,  282 


Xap«»yt  282 
XciXor,  163,  280 
Xcip,  162,  281 
X«iptti'i  262 
X*pw,  281 
X«ipfMW,  281 
X^pffo^t  281 
XCtf,  163 

XC«  ^^((yyov,  avdaPf 
Xfipos,  287 
X^cr,  150 
X^<C<^,  216 
XtXioi,  x<X<$r,  163 
xXafdtt,  336 
xXjJdor,  336 
xXtd^,  336 
Xoipds,  281 
XOipot,  281 
X<^/K>r,  280 
Xpauriutt,  284 


XpCHJfUUy    287 

Xpouflu,  281 
XP«ia,  284 
Xpifo-i/io^,  284 
Xpi/inrrm,   281 
XP^^y^icXvrdff,  310 
X»pa,  x»/w)f,  xo/wJ^i  229, 
280 

V'dXioy,  221 
VrdXXtt,  432,  436 
^€,  144 
V^iy,  221 

«»m,  473 
iSXa{,  116 
J/ior,  116 
«r,  170 
wOTc,  197 
<2  roy,  133 
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Abstraction,  46 

ae  and  atque^  194 

AeU  of  ihe  Apostles,  xvii. 

26;  15 
Adelang(J.C.)*  B6 
adoro^  479 
ager^  (Brumna^  410 
Algebra,  55 
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Arnold,  (I>r  T.),   32,  805, 

396,  480 
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107,  110,  133,  149,  194, 
344,  479 

Belooch,  81 
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Bentley  (Dr  R.),  28,  110, 
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Berkeley  (Bishop),  57 
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Blackert(Dr),  p.  402 
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Bopp(F.),39 

hruma,  150 

Budeus(W.),  84 
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Buttmann  (P.),  40 
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Chalybes,  95 
Cheke(Sir  J.),  25 
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157 
Cicero,  194,  844 
clartu,  gloria,  266,  287 
eocles,  154 
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Colebrooke  (H.  T.),  36 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  5, 51, 236 
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53 
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crus,  160 
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479 
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Layard  (Mr),  87 
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kmgu$^  844 

lord,  lad^,  838 

Ump^arw,  110,  316 

/u^ncan,  221 

Lucretius,  64 

Luna,  461 

Luther,  20, 21,  47 

Magog,  7^ 
ma/ftf,  186 

ManntUf  76 
JlforoMiofini,  76 
'fiuT-  s  ./Mirr,  114,  188,  266 
Matthew  (St)  xTi«  18;  16 
MelicarthfUf  479 
Mexico^  67 

Meyer  (Dr  K.).  p.  180  note 
mUeMf  168 
Miiller,  K.  O.,  29 
,178 


Names  of  objects,  44,  464 
Nero,  882 

Niebuhr  (B.  G.),  29 
Nod  (land  of)»  p.  101  note 


Nominalism,  18, 20,  66 
nor*,  188 

Ni»ni(Mr£,),87,104 
,161 
1,116 


•6,178 

obambulo,  174 
obedio,  128,  222 
Occham  (William),  19 
oetavuf,  164 
o/tm,  166 
opuienifu,  162 
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P^»«,226 

pakttiologp,  12 

Pali,  84 

paries,  pare,  178 

Parte  and  Priamue,  92 

Pelasgians,  96 

peregHnue,  178 

pereo,  882, 478 

Perception  and  CoBoepdon, 

61 
Personifteatioii  of  the  powew 

of  nature  p.  207  note 
Philology.  3 
Philistines,  96 
Phoeniciani,  94 
PUto,  67,  seqq. 
j9on«,296 
pontifejt,  296 
poroa^pirretse,m 
Porson(B.),24,31 
iwfoo,209 
poeihae,    quapropter,    Ac. 

240 
prehendo,5^l 
Prichaid(Dr  J.C.),S7 
Printing,  invention  of,  22, 

47 
Prolepsis,  800 
propiHus,2M 
Prose,  introduction  of,  48 
jni^no,  410 
Pygmies,  81 

quarrel,  226 
quieky  112 

qwntue,  not  quineiue,  161 
qwepktm,quiMe,quieqwm, 
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87 
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jfteMon  and  Understanding, 
5,61 

rego,  rex,  dtc.  479 

RelatiTe  Sentence,  148,  300 

renideoy  4fi9 

Roads,  160, 479 

Rj)th(Dr),96 

roffO,209 

Romance  langaages,  p .  74 

Rosen  (DrF.),  37 

Russians,  77 

Sacs,  93 

Samogets,  77 

Sanscrit,  88,  84,  108,  399, 

•  420,466,479 

Saiuomatc,  82 

Saxons,  74 

Scaliger(J.J.)»«* 

Schlegel  (A.  W.  Ton),  36 

Schleiermacher  (Dr  F.),  29 

Sdayonians,  77, 88 

Scythians,  88, 93 

aeoundut,  166 

securis,  414 

<foM,226 

soMU,  110, 199 

Sophisu  (old),  61 


Space  and  Time,  64 
Spanish  h.  111 
tpimter^  226 
squire,  218 
Stemthal(Dr),p.24S 
supplejt,  318 
eurdu9,460 
SuwaxTOw,  226 
neari,  460 
S7kes(CoL),84 
Syntax,  48 

Tacitus,  German.^  76 

tapster,  226 

Tekhmes,  96 

temphim,  267 

teres,  178 

Testament  (Old),  61, 126 

Teutamus,  92 

Thiersch  (Prof.),  101 

ThirlwaU  (Bishop),  hU  His- 

toiy  of  Greece,  32 
Thuringians,76,92 
Time,  66 
Tooke  (Mr  J.  Home),  61, 

126 
Tower-builders,  45 
Trendelenbnrg,(Dr  A.),  126 
Triopian  rites,  469 
Troubadours,  p.  74 
Troy,  92 
Tubalqain,  25 
Turanian,  69 

inphila8,82 


UndcrstaTMling,  bl 
Unity  ofman,  4S 

valeo,  379 
vapor,  4iS8 
vel,  ItfSI 
Venu^,  885 
vesHbuIwm,  180 

Vi^il,  G^^trg.  HI.  192;  174 

. —  2S2;17II 

_—  ./E«s.  IX.  6  ;  188 
wvo,  112,  378 
Vrtidhi  and  &c0sa,  106 


Walls  of  picked  I 
Wansbeek'^aater,  11 
Weight  of  vowels,  101 
Welcker,  (F.  G.),  »*  «7 
Wends,  88 
Werdm  (J.),  f «•  ^-  ^-  ^"^ 

a  S.  BarthoL),  3» 
Winning  (Rev.  J.),  37 
Whewdl  (l>r  fr.>,  18 
Wolf(F.A.>,  89 
Writing,  ofigim  oi;  ^ 
effects  on  language, 

48 
Xerxes,  479 
raffia,86 
Zend,  86 
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PAOS  Ltwm 

226       1  Jirr  n  read  n 

291  13  Jbr  '0^e<r6ai  read  j^^«(r6ai 
801        1   Jbr  «*«Xoi  rmui  iriKon 

6  /br  iK<l>6frt>vai  read  iK<p4povvi 
486       9  Jbr  ttf  read  t^ 

498  26    qfUr  irakai^  add  "and  dpeun* 
514       8  >br  *H/M(icXn«  recul  'H/>aicX«7«. 
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